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_ If DAMANT, M.A, 


BY TWh LATE G 
The Brahman and the Merchant. 
[* a certain village lived a poor Brahman 
- whoby beeeing all day collected halfa seer 


oom 


1. 


of rice; whether he begged at ten houses or at 
one, or whether he remained at lhome, he still 
had half a seer of rice and nothing more, and he 
and his wile used to cat it. At the extremity 
of the village was a temple of Ganesa where he 
used fo worship Siva and Dured. One day 
Siva and Durga came down from heaven, and 
after visiting many places went to the temple 
of Canesa, 

Dured said to Siva, “This poor Braman has 
been worshipping you for a Jong time, show 
him a little favour to-day and free hint from his 
poverty.” 
day alter to-mcrrow before sunset give the poor 


Siva hearing this said, “Ganesa, the 
Brahman two lakhs of rupees.” Ganesa said 
he would do so, but the poor Brahman beard 
nothing about it. In the village lived a very 
wealthy man who jad that day lost? %ne of his 
cows, and gone jo look for it; a storm vf rain 
happened to come on, and he went into the 
temple of GaneSa, and overheard everything 
that Siva and Dured said from the beginning 
to tho end. 
that he might as well buy the Grahman’s chance 


When he came ont he thought 


of receiving anything on the next day but one, 
so he went to th “wrihman’s honse and said, 
“ Sir, wis you sell me the chance of what vou 
may reseive th. day after to-morrow 2? the 
Brahman considered that he oaly received half 


i 
| 
| 
' 
| 
\ 
| 
! 
| 
| 


So ho 
agreed to sell his chanee, and asked the mer- 


au seer of rice daily and nothfig more. 


chant what he would) give for it; the merchant 
said he®eould aflord to e@ive Rs? 15,000. The 
Brahman thon went to consult. his wife, and she 
told him not to take lesg than a dakh, Ste then 
iaformed the’mérehant, who being under the 
impression that le would still gain a lakh agreed 
to give it him. Marly the next morning the 
merchant weighed ont the rupees, and sent men 
with them tothe Brahman’s house, and he then 
went to the temple of Ganesa. The whole day 
passed, but he reeeived no money, and thought, 
“Bo Siva and Dured speak falsely, or is Ganega 
acting treacherously 7? Thinking this he became 
very angry, and gave a kick at the temple door, 
and Jus foot went through, so that Le could net 
extricate it. Some time aller the merchant was 
caught in this way, Siva and Darga’ came, and 
asked Ganesa, “ Has the Brahman we spoke of 
received the two liklis of rupees; have you paid 
him ornot 7? Ganesa answered, One Jakh has 
been paid him this morning, the remaining likh 
has not been pail, but the defianlter's foot is held 
fast im the door.” The merchant bearing this 
thoneht that he had already paid the Brahman 
one lakh, aud would be obliged to give him 
another, or jis feot would not be released, so he 
ordercd some of the people who lived with him 
fotnke another lakh to the Brahman’s house, 
His foot was then released. The Brahman took 
his two likhs of rupecs, and lived in wealth and 


———— ow 


happiness. If God wishes to give a man 
anything, no one can tell in what way he will 
vive it. 

2, Adis Wife. 

In a certain country there lived a gentleman’s 
son named Adi; when his father died he left 
him a large sum of money, but Adi spent the 
Whole of the money and sold his house. Ie 
then said to his wife, “ There is nothing more left, 
what are we to dor Thave not a single two- 
anus piece, Diust go and take service in somo 
country far away ; as if will be mean service my 
relations will net see me there, and so T shall not 
be ashamed. [am now going to look for work, 
but must first tell you how yon are to manage 
matters while I Tn the first place you 
will have to buy back all the gardens, houses, 
wud other things which belonged to my tnthers 
and in the next place a son must be born to mie.’ 
With these words Adi departed. 

Now Adi’s father had borrowed some money 
from aman for the expenses of lis marriage, 
man came to Adi’s wife, and said, “* Where 

His’ father, who is de ud, borrowed 
; produce 


am away. 


so the m 
is Adi P 
rome money of me for ns marriage 
Adi that he may pay img.” | Adi’ Ss wife aneweiud 
that he had gone to another ‘country, aud she 
knew nothing about the money. Now she was 
extremely beautiful, and the man thonght if he 
could get her he would want no more money, 
so he determined to lay a complaint that very 
day before the Kotwal, saying that Adi’s father 
had borrowed money of him to marry his son, 
and that Adi had gone away, so there was no one 
left but his wife, and as Adi’s father had spent 
the money on the marriage of his son, he was 
entitled to the son’s wife. The Kotwal rephed, 
he was entitled to her, and she should be 
stunmoned to appear befure him, so he sent a 
pyada with orders to bring Adi’s wile. The 
pyada went to her, and said, “ A complaint has 
been made against you, and the Kotwal has 
summoned you.” So Adi’s wife dressed her 
hair, and put on her clothes, and went in a palki 

the Kotwal’s Court, but she ordered the 
palki to be put down at a little distance from it, 
und sent word to the Kotwal, that she did not 
appear in public, aud could not come into Court, 
so she would be obliged by his coming to her, 
and talking over the case. When the Kotwal 
received her iuessage, he went to the palki and 
said, ‘* Open the screen of the palki, and tell me 
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what you have to say.”” Then she see the 
sercen, and when tho Kotwal saw Adi’s wife, 
he determined he would drivo away tho man, 
and keep her as his own wifo. So he said to 
“Go to the person to whom you lent 
the money, and eet it from him; who ever heard 
of getting a woman instcad of money: ? Be, you 
scoundrel, you will have nothing here. 

So he drove the man away, and camo and 
invited Adi’s wife to go home with him. She 
said, “I have no other friend bit you; give me 
200 rupees, and when I have paid all my debts, 


the man: 


Twillcome to your house. WhenTsend for you, 
or you receive any letter from me, you must 
* She then took the tavo 
hundred rupees from the Kotwal, and went home, 


come to my house. 


and gave orders that her father’s ruined house 
should be rebuilt. 

In the meantime the man Jaid auother com- 
plaint before the Nazir, and the Nazir sum- 
moned Adi’s wife. She put on finer clothes 
than before, and went in a palki to the Nnzir’s 
Court, and when the Nazir saw her beauty, he 
was astonished. She said to him, “Sir, | 
belong to you sinee my husband has gone away ; 
you are my only friend.’ When the Nazir 
heard this, he went and drove away the man, 
and then mvited Adi’s wife to come to his honse, 
but she answered, “ My husband has incurred 
some debts, lend me 500 rupees, and when T 
have paid everything, I will come; but whenever 
I yend you word, you must come to my house.’ 
Then she took the money and went home. 
After this, the man, thinking it was useless try- 
Ing again in that place, laid a» complaint before 
the Wazir of the country. The Wazir sum- 
moned Adi’s wife, and the momont he saw her 
face he became senseless with wonder. ‘Then he 
determined to make her his wife, so he first 
drove away the man, and then told her he wished 
to marrf Tier. She replied, “My husband has 
gono to another country Icaving some debts 
unpaid ; if you will give me 1000 rupees, I will 
pay thein, and then I can come to your house.” 
So she took the money, and as she was goiny 
fiwway, she said, “ Come to my house whenever I 
send you word.” 

The man finding there was no hope of redress 
from the Wazir, laid a complaint before the 
King, who also summoned. Adi’s wife.e She put 
on her very best clothes, and wen: to tho King, 
snd when he saw her astonishing boauty, he 
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determined to make her his queen. Te then 
ordered the man to be driven from the country, 
and went to Adi’s wife, and said, “I wish to 
marry you, do youagree ?”” She replied, “ Iam 
very much honoured by your wishing to marry 
me, and make me your queen, but Iam acting 
as agent for my husband, and if you will give 
me 2000 rupees, 1 will pay off my debts, and 
then come to your house.’ So the King gavo 
the money, and she went home, and had a ward- 
robe made by @ carpenter with four compart- 
ments, which she put in ber house. She then 
invited the Kotwal, the Nazir, tho Wazirand the 
King, and told the Kotwal to come at midnight, 
tlfe Nazir at one o’cloeck, the Wazir at two o’clock, 
and the King at three o’clock, -So the Kotwal 
came at midnight, and Adi’s wife treated him 
very politely, and they were talking together, 
when the Nazir sent word to say he was com- 
ing; the Kotwal was alarmed at that, and said 
‘What am Ito do? where can [I gor’ She re- 
plied, “ I have no place to hide you unless you 
can ect into this wardrobe.’ The Kotwal said: 
“Wery well, that is the best place, fasten me up 
quick.’ So Adi’s wife fhstened him in, and the 
Naziv arrived nud sat down till two o’clock, 
when the Wazir came and knocked at the door. 
The Nazir recognized his voice, and exclaimed : 
“Find some place to save me from this mis- 
fortune.” She wonld hide him, but 
there was no place cxeept the wardrobe, so the 
Nazir agreed, and she fastencd him up in the 
second compartinent. She then invited the 
Wauaziu to enter, and made lim sit} down. 

Nearly an hour passed while she was preparing 
something to cat, when the Ning came, and as 
the Waziv was very much alamned, she concecaled 
him in the third compartment of the wardrobe, 
and then received the King with great respect. 
While she was preparing sume food for him, she 
went out of the room, and = told one 


said she 


o of her 
servants to put on her husband's clothes, and 
after a short time to come and knock at the door. 
The servant did as he was told, and the King 
hearing the knock enquired who it was, when 
the woman. replicd it was her husband. The 
King said: “I ee conceal nryself.’’ Adi’s wife 
answered—-** [ will hide you, but there is no place 
except this wardro] “, whatever is done innst be 
done qujckiy.”” So the King was put into the 
wardrobe, anc Adi’s,wife placed a purdali over 
it, and put out the candle, and went to slcep. 
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The next day everybody was much surprised 
that the King, Wazir, Nazir, and Kotwal did not 
come to court at the usual time. In the mean. 
while Adi’s wife sent her servants with the 
wardrobe into the bazaar to offer it for sale for 
four lakhs of rupees. Now the sons ofthe King, 
Wazir, Nazir, and Kotwal were wandering about 
the city, cach in search of his father, and when 
they reached the bazaar, they heard a man 
srying—* A wardrobe to be sold for four lakhs 
‘The King’s son said—* What is the 
Nobody can buy it but our- 
moneyeand take it.” 
ancl 


of rupees 
meaning of this ? 
selves, so send for the 
They did so, and one of them took the key, 
opened one compartment, and found his father, 
and the three others did the same, so they all 
felé very much ashamed, and went home. 

Acdi’s wife then took a band of singers, and 
wandered from country to country, till she came 
to a place whero her husband was a servant in 
the King’s palace. The singer® were invited to 
the palace, but Adi’s wife remained at home to 

take care of her property while all the others went 
iuway to® perform vdeh. As she was alone, 
they requested the King to send a trustworthy 
servant to guard the proper ty. Now, the King 
had no other frugtwoérthy servant but Adi, so 
he sent him, and he went and kept guard in the 
usual way. His wife recognized him, and asked, 
Where do you live, and whose son are your” 
So he told her, and she was sure ho was her 
hushand, but he did not recognize her. Then 
she called him m, and the next morning gave 
him two hundred rupecs, and told hun she had 
no further need of his services. After this, she 
left that connutry, and went home, and some time 
after a son was born. Now when Adi was with 
her, he Rad put a ring on her finger, and about. 
a year afterwards he*returned home, and found 
all his fhther’s property hand increased fourfold, 
and a son had been born, at which he was very 
Vis wife was much distressed, and said, 
“Sir, why are you angry? [ have done what 
should please yon.”” Adi replicd: ‘It is a very 
wonderful thing: [have been out of the country, 
and a®son has been born! Then she told 
him—* JIo is your son,’’ and showed him the 


rine. 


angry. 


3. The Prince and his two Wives. 
There was once a king named Dharmasila, 
who was nearly forty years old, but he had 
neither son nor daughter. One night he said 


4, 


TET Ye a + ae pennies meray ea a eo os ne ne oe 


to his wife, queen § eoney ivati, “ Up to the pre- 
sent time, God has given ns no son who might 
take care of our kingdom and perform our 
funeral rites when we are dead.” So thinking 
all their kinedom and wealth were worthless to 
them, they invited all the Brahmans and bee. 
gars from every conntry, and eave them hand- 
From that 
time forth the king and qneen began to wor- 


ship Mahiadev. After a while the queen had a 


some presents, and sent them away, 


son, and the king was so rejoiced that he gave 
almost all lis remainme wealth to the Brah- 
mans. When «the ceremony of giving his son 
the first rice had been performed, the king 
began to bring him up with the ereatest care, 
and when he was cight years old, he married 
him to the daughter of another hing. Then, in 
order that he mieht not be deficient in learning, 
which was 


Wile 


the son was stufying at the school, it happened 


the king sent his son toa school, 
distant about ten or twelve days’ journey. 


one day that the kine and queen both died, 
The son’s wife performed them funeral cere. 
monies, and ordered the diwan do let the king's 
son know the ill tidings, in order that he night 
como and rule his kipgdom. The diwan said, 
“Yes, I will send him a letter immediately” ; 
bat he mercly spoke with Ins lips, and did not 
write the letter. After three or four years, 
when he had ruined the kingdom and wasted 
the treasure, the diwan said to the prince's 
wife, “fam continnally writing letters to your 
husband telling him to come and rule his king- 
dom, but he does not mind me, and by this time 
the kingdom is ruined, and the treasure spent ; 
gs) now Lask you to lect me goto some other 
king, and support myself.” Then the diwan 
and the other amlah left the capital, And went 
cach to their own home. - The princess conti= 
nned to live there for some time, and supported 
herself by scling her ornaments and house, 
and when they were all gone, she bailt a thatch- 
At 
hardships, 
and having given up all hope of her Jinsband’s 
return, she left the place, and hegcing as she 
went alone 


ed hut, and began to live by begeing. 
last she could no longer endure such 


in two or three months’ tline reaelh- 


om? 
ed her father’s house. Then she told him that 
her father-in-kiw and mother-in-law ond: hus- 


band were «i! dead sand woen her father and 
mother heard it, they wept cseeedingly in 


sorrow for their son-in-law. The princess pat 
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ona age s less and continued to live in her 
father’s house. 

After some time the prince having finished 
lus education, returned to his own country, and 
found that the king’s palace had utterly dis- 
appeared, and there was nothing to be seen but 
wu othatehed lat. Then he enquired of the 
people of the town, and when he learnt what 
After a little 
While he stopped erving, and determined to gro 
to his father-in-law’s honse, 


had happened, he began to ery. 


ahd see how his 


wile was, and whether she would remember 


himornot, So he eat astick, and supported 
himself by begeing on the journey, and, after 
two or three months, arrived at his fathersm- 
law’s kingdom. Then he sold his stick, and 


gave up begying 


oy 


and gamed his living by eol- 
leeting fruits and other things in the forest, 


u 
and sclling them. ‘The princo had undergone 
so much hardship that no one could recognize 
him. Tt happened one day that he had bronght 
some ploms from the forest, and was selling them 
in the bazaar, when one of the princess’ ser- 
vants bought, and took them to the princess. 
The princess having caten them, thought them 
so good that she ordered her servant to bring 
some more of the same sort on the following 
day. The prinee went carly the next morning 
to the plum tree, and living taken a braneh 
from it, was on his way to sell it iu the bazaar, 
when the servant of the princess called to him, 
and said, “The princess praised your plums 
very much yesterday, so come now to the side 
door, and bring your plains, and you will be 
well paid for them.’ So the prince took up 
his plumg, and followed the servant to the side 
door, and the servant agreed she would give 
four annas for them; so she took them, and 
went away. 

Now the princess was in love with the 
kétwal “ot the town, and he used to come to 
her honse and return home, and no one knew 
anything about it; so the princess 
evten some of the plums herself, 
«side for her friend the kéotwal. 
kétwal came 


having 
put some 
When the 
in the evening as usnal, he ate 
the plams, and then said to the princess, “ J 
am very thirsty, give me some water to drink.” 
The princess replied, “ Where can I find water at 
this time ? ‘There is however a cocorput tree 
near the house door, if yeu could get a young 
cocoauut from it, you could quench your thirst, 
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bnt I cannot find any one to fetch it now.” 
After some time she remembered that she had 
never paid the plum-seller, and he was still 
standing at the side-door; then she sent her 
servant to call him and tell him that he would 
receive fonr annas for his plums, and four annas 
more if he would get a young cocoanut from 
the tree, and that ho was to come for the cight 
annas carly the next morning. So the prince 
agreed and fetched the young cocoanut from 
the tree, and the city kétwal drank ils water aud 
quenched his thirst. After this, the prmecss 
was disturbed in her sleep by a leg of the bed 
breaking, “Tf the plum-seller 
well come and sit under the bed and support. it 


so she thought, 


ikea leg, T will give him another fonr annas ; 


so that ho will reeeive twelve annas in the 


morning,’ She sent a message to him by her 
servant, and he agreed and came into the prin- 
and sat under the bed like a lee. 


cess’ honse, 


Then he began to reproach himself, saying, 
“(ood God! it is written im my ill fate that 
Tam to sit under this bed and support it like a 
leg while my wife sleeps on it.’ So he was 
When the morn- 


“Tf DT stop 


here for my moncy, the prineess will recognize 


mach troubled in his mind, 
ing came the plum-seller thonght, 
me, so I will coneeal mysclf and see what she 
will do;? then he went wway, 

That day the king’s diwin met dum, and 
when he saw his appearance he thought that he 
rinst be the son of some great person, and being 
mach pleased with his conversation, he said) to 
him, Come and live in my house and 1 will 
so the prince went to the diwitn’s 
hense and Jived there. Now 


neither son nor daughter, 


MNpport you,” 
the diwan had 
muted the 
plam-scHier as il he were Ins own sun. After 
some time the diwan said to him, You can read 


so hoe tr 


and write very well, you must come with me 
every day to the king's court and wiMtc in my 
office.” From that day forward he went to the 
oflice, and wrote; but one day, after the office 
was closed, the prinee was going home with the 
diwan, when the princess saw lim from the top 
of the house and Knew that he was her husband, 
so she was very much distarbed and began to 
reflect on what she should do; bat being in love 
with tho kotwal, #!:. had no merey on her 
busband, gad determined to have him killed and 
his body thrown iw: AY that she might live with 


the kétwal withuat aunoy anec. When she had 
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determined on this, she called her servant and 
said to her, “ The boy who was walking behind 
the diwin came in front of the honse, and looked 
and winked his eye atime, Now, go and tell my 
father all about it, and say that he ranst eut tho 
and 
if he will net do so, LE will kill myself.” So the 
servant went and told the king, and when the 
king heard of it, he sent a messenver tO sctie 


boy in picees and send jis blood to me, 


the diwan and the boy. The messenger went 
king, and 
seized the diwan and the boy, and the king told 
them what le had heard from the princess’ 


servant. 


quickly as he was ordered by the 


Then the prine e began to ery, and tho 
king seeing this, fof pity for him, and he remem- 
bered that the princess had only wished to see 
so sho 
salisfied if the blood of some animal 


his blood and did not ask for his head, 
would be 
were shown her, and the boy might be banished 
to another country, Te determined on dom 
this, and calling a messenget, pave him his 
instructions privately. Then the messenger took 
the hoy dewn to the ghat where bodies were 
burnt antl s: uid tohiun, ‘The p Rr tneess’ life will 
be saved if you are cutin pieces and your blood 
given to her, and she hag given orders that this 
is to be done, Sout Twill eave you; you mnst fly 
from this kingdom, and Dowill kill a dog and 
cive its blood to the princess.’ So saying, the 
messenger let the boy go, and killed a dog and 
put its blood ina pofi and gave it fo the prin- 
When she saw it, sho was very mach 


pleased and said Jaughing, “ Twas always send. 


CCSS. 


ing you Ietlers to come to me and you never 
came, and now you have paid the penalty for 
allthe tronble you ecansed me. Wow do you feel 
now 2 [will have your blood given to su crow.” 
She thes ordered a servant to give it to a crow, 
and when the crow Rae drank it, her anger was 
appeased, and she lived at ease with the kotwal. 
Tn the meantime the king’s son left the kingdom 
in tears, and gained lis livelihood by begeing, 
At last he went back to his own country, and 
lived in the thatched lut, and when he latd down 
and fell asleep, his father appeared to him in 
a dreami, and said, My son, why do you suffer 
snch hardships ? Whilst I was alive, 1 lent your 
father-in-law seven crores of rupees, and he 
gave me a bond engraved on a copper plate. I] 
put this bond ito a tin box and buricd it under 
a champak tree; go and dig it up and obtain the 
moncy.” When he had said this, ho departed 
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{na little while the prince woke up, and believ- 
ing in what had been told himin the dream, he 
borrowed a spade from a neighbour and began 
to dig under the champak tree. After digging 
for some time he found the tin box, and inside 
was the bond for seven crores of rupees ; he 
read it through, and saw that it was all correct. 
He then took the bond to the house of his diwan 
and sliowed it to him, telling him to provide 
500 sepoys and 500 carts, that they might take 
the bond to his father-in-law’s honse and bring 
back seven crores of rupees, and if he would 
not give the money, the sepoys were to take 
him prisoner. When the diwin saw the bond 
he was very mnch pleased, and provided sepoys 
and carts and sent them to the king’s palace with 
a letter and the bond; and after they had 
shown it him, they said, ‘If yon do not give 
us the money, we will seize yon and take you 
away.’ When the king saw the letter and the 
bond, he thought a little, and then went to the 
queen and showed them to her, and calling his 
danghter he said to her, “ Child, why did you 
tell me your hysband was dead ? He has just 
written to me, and sent for seven crores of 
rupevs. Why did you give this false account 
of his death ¢" Both the king’and queen bevan 
to abuse her, and when the princess learnt her 
hushand was alive and heard all the abuse 
which was bestowed on her, she was very much 
troubled, and began to think the ian who had 
been cut in picees and whose blood she had 
viven to the crow, could not have been her 
husband but some one else. So the princess 
kept thinking over the best thing to be done. 
At last the king with a great deal of trouble 
collected four crores of rupees and gave them 
to the sepoys, and promused to give tlie other 
After some 
persuasion the sepoys took the four crores and 
an answer to the letter, and gave them to the 
The prince then restored the old 
diwan to his office, aud ordered hitn to bny a 
kingdom and palace like the former ones. Ae- 
cording to the orders lie reecived the diwan, 


three crores tn a montlfs: time. 


price. 


in aimonth’s time, bought a palace and ‘estate, 
and they began to rule the kingdom happily. 
In the course of a month the scpoys brought 
the remaining threes crores of rrpees, and the 
prince bough. a still laryver estate than before. 
Some time alter this, the priace thonght he 
would bke tu be marricd, so he told the diwan 
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of his intention, and ordered him to take care 
of the kingdom while he was away, and he fur- 
ther ordered him to kill a jackal and give it to 
him. The diwan ordered the sepoys to bring 
aw jackal, and they went into the wood and 
brought one and gave it to the prince, who sent 
for a skinner, who took out the inside and dried 
the skin in the sun. Then tho prince put inside 
the jackal’s skin many kinds of gold, pearls, and 
jewelled ornaments, and a beautifally embroid- 
ered dress, and sewed it up.” He then gave 
the diwin authority to manage his kingdom, 
and taking the jackal’s skin, some elephants, 
aud horses, and many soldiers with mnoch 
treasure, he started to find a wife. We went 
from the court of one king to the court of 
another, till at last he reached the country of 
a king who had a very beautiful danghter. She 
was twelve years old and unmarricd; this he 
learnt from the talk of the people, and he deter- 
mined on staying there, At the same time he 
thonght if he appeared at the king’s court in 
such state, the princess could not refuse to 
marry him, so, in order that he might discover 
whether she were virtuons or good for nothing, 
he determined to put her to the test before 
marrying her. Ue then concealed his soldiers, 
clephants, and horses, and rubbed ashes on 
his body, putting on only a small piccee of 
eloth and the jackal skin on lus shoulders, and 
wore the dress of a madman. Ile ordered 
his soldiers to come and protect him when- 
ever he should call ont and say * Forward,” 
and having made these arrangements, he went 
away, and began to wander about like a mad- 
man, After wandcring in this state for two or 
three days, the people of the city began to say, 
“Whence has this madman come ’” and the 
rumour, reached the cars of the king. Now 
the people of that country had never seen a 
madman before, so the king wished to look at 
him, and ordered a messenger to go and bring 
him into his presence. When he was come, 
the king heard what he had to say, and the 
king and all his court began to laugh at him. 
Then the madman did stul more mad things, 
and began to joke with the king; and the 
servants saw him and told the princess abont 
him, so that she became ¥ery anxions to see 
him. At noon when the king cameeinto the 
puace to eat his breakfast, she began to ery, 
und said she wanted to see the madman. The 
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king thought, ‘‘ How can [ bring the madman 
inside the palace, and yet I mast, for the child 
is crying for hin.’ So he ordered a servant 
to promise the madman some good things 
to eat, and to bring him inside. 

went to the madman and said, 
with me and I will give you good things to 
eat,” and enticed him in several ways, so. that 
at last he came; and when he saw the princess 
he did more mad things, so that she could not 
stop laughing. ® Then the princess called the 
madman into her own part of the house, and 
told him to stop there and she would give him 
some sweetmeats; bat he said, ‘‘ What are 
svectmeats, how shall L eat them ¥” and did 
more mad things. At night ho lay down at 
the door of the princess’ room, and slept there 
ill the next morning. When the princess had 
bathed, she took hnsked rice, plantains, sugar, 


The servant 
‘Como in 


and flowers in her hand, and was going to 
worship Siva, but the madman was lying at the 
She told 
hin to go away from the door, but he told her 
to step over his body; the princess tried to 
persuade hin to go away from the door, but 
he only did mad things, and in the meanwhile 
the time for worshipping Siva was passing by. 


door, so she could not pass out. 


what she 
shonld do, when the madman said, “If you 


The princess began to e@onsider 


will promise to give me whatever T ask, [will 


wo away from the door.” 


The princess with- 
out thinking promised three times to give him 
whatever he asked, so he went away. Then 
the princess went into the temple to worship 
Siva, and when she had finished, she came 
back and called for the madman and said to 
him, * Now, tell ine what you want.” He 
replied, “ Will you really give me what Lask ?” 
Then he did more 
« Princess, 


When she lifird that 


her hand 


and she promised to do so. 
mad thines, and Janghing, said, 
yon must marry me.” 
she beat ber fervnead with and 
began to ery, and erying a great deal she said, 
God has written a mad husband on my fore- 
head, and although I have worshipped Siva 
constantly till new, yet he has given me a mad 
husband,” so saying, she fell on the bed insensi- 
Then the image of 
Siva uppeared to 4.0. in a dream and. said, 


“ Princesg, . have giyen you tho best of hus- 


ble and went to sivep. 


eo. 
bands, he i6 no miudiman, Lut has put ona 


madman’s dress to prove you, be isa kings 
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son, you must not dislike him, and you will 
presently know his real condition.” When the 
prineess had heard this, she woke up and told 
the madman that sho would take him for her 
husband. As soon as the king und gueen 
knew it, they were very mneh tronbled, and the 
queen, weeping and beating her head with her 
hands, said, ‘It was always ny greatest wish 
that our daughter should marry a king’s son, 
and have a prince for a son, and be the mother 
ofa king, but God has made my hope of no 
avail.” Then the princess came and said, “7 
have obtained what was written in my fate, 
now bid mo farewell for I must go with tho 
madman.” She saited her father and mother, 
tied up her ornaments in « bundle, and pnt 
them under her arm, and started with the mad- 
man. Le put the dried jackal’s skin on his 
shoulder, and went in front, and the princess 
followed behind. After they had gone some 
distance, the madman asked fer what was in 
the bundle nnder her arm, and she said it was 
her jewellery, so the madman said, “Tf you wish 
to go with me, you must throw &way all your 
clothes and ormynents and come naked, other- 
wise go back to your father.”” The princess 
would not take off h&r cfothes and ornaments, 
but continned to follow the madman ; presently 
he turned round, and saw that she had not 
thrown away her dress and ornaments, so ho 
began to beat her with the jackal’s skin, A 
labourer saw hun and went and told the king, 
so the king ordered a messenger to tuke some 
soldicrs, and drive the madman away and bring 
The soldiers went as 
quick as they conld, but the madman saw them 
from afar, and called ont, “* Where are my sol- 
dicrs and clephants and horses ? Come for- 
ward.” 


his daughter home. 


When they hoard this, all his army and 
elephants and horses eame, and beat the king’s 
soldiers, and drove them away ; then the mad- 
man tore open the jackal’s skin, and made the 
princess wear his ornaments and dress. He 
also took off the madman/’s dress, and put ona 
kine’s robe, and went with his army to lis own 
kingdom, where he lived with the princess, 
One day the king Jaughed, and said to the 
princess, “1 have another wife, who is) the 
danghter of a certain king, and still lives in her 
father’s house.’ Then the princess said to her 
husband, Lam alone in the house and have 
nu one to talk and walk with, send off a palki 
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and bearers to-morrow morning, aud bring her 
here, then we shall be able to talk together and 
livo happily.” So the king wrote a letter to his 
father-in-law, and sent off the palkiand bearers. 
When they arrived at the king’s palace, they 
gave the letter to the king; he read if and went 
in and told the queen, and they agreed that 
their daughter must be sent, so they took leave 
of her, While in the palki the princess began 
to think that if the prince had heard of hev 
bad condnet ho would kill her as soon as sho 
arrived; but afterwards she grew more bold, 
and thought ke could not possibly know any- 
thing about it. So she came to her journey’s 
end, and tho two wives werd introduced to each 
other, Tho eldest wife lived in one house and 
tho youngest in another; but the king always 
used to sit with the youngest, and not only 
would not sit with tho eldest, but would not 
evon look at her, One day the second wife 
said to the kings “ You have been to sit with me 
every day for nearly a month, and you have 
never been once to see your first wifes what is 
the causo of this?’ The king replied, * T have 
a reason for it which T will tell you‘alterwards.” 
Some time passed when one night tho secend 
wife said to the king,“ To-morrow is the day 
for bathing in the Ganges; [and the other wifo 
wish to go and bathe, so you must give us 100 
rapecs cach,” 
put up in two bags 100 rupces for the sceond 
wife, and 100 rupecs less twelve annas for the 
first wife, and giving the bags to a servant, le 
told her to take the first bag to the second 
wife and the other to the first wife. When 
the sccond wife opened her bag she counted 
the money and found there was 100 rupees, 
but the other wife fonnd there wag twelvo 
annas short of 100 rupees in her bag. Tho 


The king promised to doso, and 
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second wife said “ He has given mo 100 rupees, 

he mnst have given you twelve annas short 
by mistake; the king will give you the othor 
twelve wnnas when ho comes in at noon to 
breakfast.’’ After the two queens had bathed, 
the second went to cook for tho king, and the- 
other went on the roof of the house to dry her 
hair in tho sun. When the cooking was 

finished, the king came and had his breakfast, 

and whilst tho secoud wife was giving him his 
beteluut, she asked him why he had given the 
other wife twelve annas short of 100 rupees. 

The king said, “‘She owes me twelve annas, 50 

T have deducted it.” The queen enquired how 

that conld be, and the king answered, “ When 

the queen was in her father’s honse I was a 
plum seller, and she bought fonr annas worth of 
plams from me but did not pay for them, and 
in tho evening, because tho city kotwal was 
thirsty, L climbed a cocoanat treo and brought 
down a yonne cocoanut, and for that she pro- 

mised me another four annas; and again, when 
she was sleeping in the nizht, it happened that 
ono of the legs of the bed broke, so I sat under- 
neath and supported it with my head, and for 
this T was promised another four annas, twelve 
annas altogether ; this sum Dhave dedneted from 
What I gave her.” When the first qacen heard 
what was said, she jumped from off the top of 
the house, and was killed. 

The seeond queen was running to pick her 
up, but the king forbid her, saying, “ Tt is not 
Never- 
theless the queen went and found she was 
dead. Then the king called her relations, 
and had the first queen burnt, and her fa- 


your business to pick ap that wretch.” 


neral ceremonies performed, and began to rule 
happily over the kingdom with the second 
queen, 


REPORT ON TIT ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
PROVINCIO OF CEYLON, 
BY DR. I. MULLER, ARCILEOLOGICAL SURVEYOR. 


The inscriptions in tho North-Wesicm Pro- 
vince belong, with a few exceptions, to the first 
four centuries of tho Christian era; they are 
nearly all cngraved on rocks and written in the 
square or so-called Nigari character, which is 


* Mr. Gaybo. a Henry Damant, M.A., B.C.S., late Deputy 
Commissioner of the Nfga Hills, eame vat to India in 1869. 
He bay been wu valuable coutributor to this Journal evor 


only a slight modification of the Asoka alphabet. 
They are dispersed all over tho province, some- 
times in places very little known, and Iam 
therefore very doubtful ubout the completeness 
of my collection, 4 


since its commencement, Immediately after sendthg us the 
wbove threo legends, to our great regret, he was killed b 
the robel Mozoma Nagas, in Mozoma, 14th October 1879. 
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According to tradition, the first settlement of 
the Gangetic tribes was at Tambapanni 
Nuwara or Tammana Nuwara, seven miles 
from Puttalam. Wi jay ais said to have landed 
there, and to have taken his way from thero 
to Anuraidhapura. The ruins, however, 
that ure to be found at Tammana Nuwara are 
undoubtedly of a much later date, and the whole 
story of Wijaya, as given in the Muhkdwaiiso, 
being more mythological than historical, T do 
not believe that the mere coincidence of name 
proves anything. 

Tambapanni, or Timra parni in 

Sanskrit, was originally the namo of a river in 
‘Nnnovelly, Southern India(con/. Lassen de Tapro- 
bane insula veteribus coynitu, p. 6; Caldwell, 
Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 
Introd. p. 120), and was most probably «also 
upplied to a river by the immigrants when they 
first came over from the continent to Ceylon. 
Which river that was, is difficult to say, but I 
do not think that it can have been the Mi-oya 
nor any other river that is to the south of 
Aunraidhapura. <According to the Mahkdwaniso 
p. 50, the first settlements of the followers of 
Wijaya were Anuradhapura, Upatissa 
Nuwara (the modern Tantrimale), Wijita- 
pur anearthe Kalawewa tank,and Uruwela, 
of which the position cannot be made out with 
cerlainty. Now, Anuridhapura and Upatissa 
Nuwara aro both on the Kadauba river (ALal- 
wilta-oya), and Upatissa Nuwara was the seat 
of Government before Anuridhapura, so that it 
seoms most likcly that the immigrants came up 
this river from the sea coast. J] therefore 
believ> that if the ruins of Tammana 
Nuwara are over to be found, they will bo 
found a considerable distance to the north of 
Puttalam, 

I now proceed to the inseriptions. The oldest 
that I found here, as elsewhere, were 6 tho cave 
iuscriptions. Iu a historical sense they offer no 
peculiar interest; the names that occur are near- 
ly always the sume, mostly Abhaya and Tisa, 
which I have fovnd more than a hundred times 
in inscriptions of this province, they do not con- 
tain any othorname that, with our present know- 
ledgo of ol Siihalere history, we can identify. 
For philolegical pr. poses, however, these names 
are of preat interest, and therefore I give hero a 
few specimens of th cave inscriptions :— 

(1.) Wirandagoda, five miles to the 
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north of the road from Puttalam to Anuradha- 
pura, turning off at the 17th mile-post. There 
are four inscriptions close to a temple which, 
according to tradition, was built by prineo 841i 
Kumara, the son of Dutthagimini, about. 
137 3. c. To judge from the inscriptions, I do 
not think that this can be correct, as they con- 
tain blunders which generally (lo not occur in 
inscriptions older than the 2nd century A.p. 

IT put in brackets nnd italics the words or 
letters that are missing :—~ 

I. Jotiteraha [ pufaka] mahasudasane upasakie 
Tisaya teraha nagalene— 

‘The large and beautiful rock cave of the 

thera Tisa, son of thera Joti.’ 
‘lay-devotce,’ which I have omitted 
in the translation, is the contrary of thera, and 
therefore cannot be applied to the same person ; 
one or the other must stand by mistake. 

IT. Parunaka Samana putaga Chuda Suman 
cha bata Tisagutaha cha [tudisa] lene sagasna— 

‘The cave of Tisaguta, son of the Brahman 
Sumana, brother of Chudasamang [is given | to 
the priesthaod of the four quarters.’ 

Chadasumon® is a name similar to Chudaniga 
(Mak, 225) given to djstinguish him from his 

grandfather, Muhallaka Naga. 

The two remaining inscriptions are of no 
peculiar interest. 

(2.) Gallena wihara, four miles to tho 
west trom Mahigalkadawala on the road from 
Padeniya to Anuradhapura. There I found five 
inscriptions very much alike as to their contents, 
but of which one is at least two centuries older 
than the others. It runs as follows: 

Dowinapiya maharija Gamani Abhayasu puta 


Upasala, 


Tisay asa mahflene agata [ajnagata chatudisa 
sagasa— 

‘Tho great cave of Tisa, the son of the great 
king, beloved of the gods, Gamini Abhaya, 
[%s given] to tho priesthood of the four quaricrs, 
present and absent.’ 

These names soem to be casy enough to 
identify, but unfortunately neither Datthagimini 
nor Amandagimini nor Gajabihu had a son of 
the namo of ‘lisa. To judge from the shape of 
thy letters the inscription must belong to the 
first century p.c. The other four shew a ro- 
markable difference in the language, as thoy 
write throughout a instead of ¢ and b instead of 
bh; that is tosay, they must have been engraved 
at a time when the long vowels and aspirated 
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consonants had entirely disappeared from the 
language. 

(3.) Paramakanda, one mile from 
Tonigala on the road from Puttalam to Kurun- 
woprala (cf. Journal Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1800, 
p. 181 ff.) — 

Parumakn Abaya puta paramaka Tisaha 
Dataka . . . . [lene]. 

‘The cave of the brahmin Tisa Dutaka. .. . 
son of the Brahman Abhaya,’ . 

This most probably refers to Dutthagimini, 
and 1s, as far as I know, the only inscription in 
which he is called by his full name. It might 
be objected that the relationship is not given 
correctly, as, according to the Mahdwaiiso, 
Dutthagamini was the son of | Kika- 

anna] Tisa and grandson of |Golu} Abhaya, 
but these inaccuracies occur frequently in in- 
scriptions, as [have shewn in my last report, 
Ind, Aut, vol, VITT. p. 226. 

Inscriptions similar to these are to be found 
at Mailaiwa and Giribawa, five miles 
from Gallena wihara; at Galwiwwa w ihara, 
two miles from Wariyapola; at Mulagama 
and Labugala,six miles from'Anamaduwa. (cf. 
Journal Ceylon Asiatie Sgeicty, 1853, p. B2).4 
at Pichchhandiyawa, two miles from 
Mulagama; at Gallewa wihdra near 
Mediyawa; at Ganekande wihara near 
Mahinikawewa; at Nagolla wihara, 
Petiyagala, Kabllalena, all three near Ram- 
bawewa on the road from Kurnnewgala to 
Anuradhapura; and at Patahamulla near 
Tlivipitiya on the same road. 

Besides these short cave inscriptions, there 
is one of some length engraved flat on the rock, 
which donbtless belongs to the same _ period, 
agit bears the nameo{Datghagamini. Itis 
that at Tonigala, about fourteen miles from 
Puttalam on the road to Kuranwgala (ef. Journal 
Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1853, p. BL). As far as 
1 know, this is the only inseription in the Island 
which can be proved with certainiy to be pre- 
vions to the Cliristian era; for that at Rukam 
(Battikaloa) which was published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Ceylon Asiatic Sveiety, 1870-1, 
p. xxviii,, although it bears the name of Dut- 
thagamini’s grandfather [Golu}] Abhaya, the son 


of Yatthalaka Tisa, shews by the shape of its | 


letters that it must be of later date. 
‘The inscription at Tonigala has two 
different versions, of which one is engraved near 
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tho tank Kudawewa, the other in the jungle a 
quarter of a milo off :— 

(«) Parumaka Abaya puta parumaka Tisaha 
wapi Achagirika Tisa pawatahi agata anagata 
chatudisa sagasa dino—Dowanapi maharaja 
Gamini Abayo niyate Achanagaraka cha [ Tawi]- 
rikiya nagaraka cha paramaka Abaya puta 
parumaka Tisa niyata vile rajaha agata anagata 
chatudisa sayasa, 

‘The tank of [Kdkavanna] T isa, the son of 
Abhaya, at the mountain of Achagirika Tisa, 
is given tu the priesthood of the four quarters 
present and absent. Tho great king, beloved 
of the gods, Gaimini Abhaya, ordered: 
Achanagara and Tawirikiyanagara, which have 
been established by my father king Tisa, son 
of king Abhaya, [ure given] to the priesthood 
of the four quarters, present and absent.’ 

(L) Parumaka Abaya puta parnmaka Tisa 
niyate Ima wapi Achagirika Tisa pawatahi agata 
anagatuchat adisisagasa— Dewanapiyamaharaje 
Gamini Abaye niyate Achanagaraka cha Tawiri- 
kiyanagaraka cha Avhagirika Tisa pawatahiagata 
anagata chatudisa sagusa—Parumaka Abaya 
puta parumaka Tisaha wisara niyate pite. 

‘King Tisa, son of king Abhaya, ordered : 
This tank at the Achagivika Tisa mountain is 
given to the priesthood of the fonr quarters pre- 
sent und absent. The great king, beloved of 
the gods, Gimini Abhaya, ordered: Acha- 
nayvara and Tawirikiyanagara [are given] to the 
priesthood in the four quarters present and 
absent. Tho tank of king Tisa, son of king 
Abhaya, is established by my father.’ 

The contents of the inscription are not quite 
clear, although the words cannot easily be 
mistaken. As far as we learn from the Mahd- 
wanes, Kikaw anna Tisa was only king of 
Migame, and never entered the northorn king- 
dom, which was then governed by a Tamil sove- 
reign. We therefore cannot but assume that 
this inscription was engraved by his son D ut- 
thagiimini at the time when he conquered 
‘he north, instead of a monument for his dead 
father, and that the names in the inscription do 
not at all refer to the locality whero it is. The 
tank mentioned is most probably the Davatissa 
tank in Rohana mentioned several times in the 
Mahdwaiiso, but not yet identified. About the 
other names I cannot yet.venturo to.express an 
opinion. ; 


The alphabet in which this inscription is 
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written is the oldest form of the Asoka character, 
only for s we always find the Greek digamina, 
as described in Goldschmidt’s report, Jiwd. Aid, 
vol. VI. p. 318. I however believe that this is 
quite accidental, and that there is no difference 
of sound between the two ’s, as in other inscrip- 
tions equally old—for instance, that at Gallena 
—wo find the round form throughout. 

Regarding the language of this inscription, 
we find in (+) several instances of tho ancient 
Magadhi nomin&tive in eas raje, pile, uiyate ; this 
termination is also used for tho feminine gender 
in wapt.....dine, Niyute L have translated first 
by ‘ordered,’ afterwards by ‘established,’ ac- 
odwding to the context. It has the same incaning 
in Pali; for instance, “ porduardjaniyutan purine 
kammn,” ‘meritorious practices established 
by former kings.’ (Muh. 213.) Wesara in the 
last line of (0) stands probably for wapéisara or 
anisard, which occurs frequently in later in- 
scriptions. 

Wo now proceed to the inscriptions of the 
first centuries of the Christian cra, They are 
much more numerous than the oldest, but as 
the letters are not cat very deep, some of them 
are munch damaged by rain, and besides they 
are full cf mistakes and clerical crrors of all 
kinds. 

The alphabet in which they are written is 
that of the Western caves, as given in Prinsep’s 
Kessays, but in addition to this L found several 
letiers which apparently do not ocear in India. 
It is to this period that the inscriptions belong 
of Habaraneantd Tissamaharama (now 
in the Colombo Museum), which were published 
by Dr Goldschmidt in his last report, bat uone 
of the inseriptivns in the North-Western Pro- 
Also the 
large inscription at Mihintale is of the samo 
date—not that which is alluded to in Alwis’s 
Introduction to the Sidatsanauriwa, D- XXXVL, 


vinee are so well preserved as these. 


and translated by Armour in the Ceylon Aline 
for 1834, and which is much later, but that 
which was published by Captain Chapman in 
1850. Goldschnodt ascribed this inscription to 
Gajabihn Gimini (ef his Report, Ind. Ant. 
vol. VI. p.319), but I thirk it belongs to Meg ha- 
vannad Dhaya (A.D. 248), not only because 
the king reentione '*is said to bo the grandson 
of king ‘Lisa, which glono would not be conclu- 
sive, But becanse it is stated that he repaired 
the abode of Mahidatera and Badusalatera at 


— eee 
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Mihintale, just as wo find it related concerning 
Meghawanna Abhaya in Muhdwuniso, p. 232. 

The finest specimen of these inscriptions is 
that from the Ruwanwwli dagoba, 
Anuridhapura, now in the Colombo Museum, 
of which ] annex a copy and translation, as it 
has never been published :—- 

(1) Sidha Wahaba rajuha manumaraka T'[é]sa 
maharajaha puti maharaja 

(2) Gayabahu Gimini Abaye Dakini Abaya 
araba wihera karaya wa rakawiya 

(3) bajika patisawanak tiri kotu papa(?) 
takarahiya Jina patisatara : 

(4) Kotn dine dakapati bikusegaha ataya 
chatari paceni paribujanak kotu dine. 

‘Hail! The great king Gajabihu Gaé- 
miniAbhaya, grandson of king Wahaba, 
son of king Tisa, having built (or restored) 
the Dakshina Abhaya and other wiliiras, and 
having protected them, made them inhabited (?), 
having strenethened the faith, having made 
obeisanee to the fanitless Jina, after having 
given [the wikdras), he gave to the priesthood 
the enjoyment of the four pratyayas,’ 

According todfiA. p. 206, the Dakshina and 
Abhaya[yire] wihiras ware already built nnuder 
the reign of Wattagamini, pc. 89, so 
that we must cither assume thal Gajabahu 
was also one of the numes of Wattagamini, or 
that karaya is to be translated ‘restored,’ not 
‘built.? ‘The Jatter seems more probable, as the 
names of Gajabahn’s father and grandfather 
ave given, and from the whole appearance of 
the inscription in general. 

Among tho inscriptions in the North-West- 
erm Provinee, one of tho oldest is at P aj a- 
¢ala three miles from Iiripitiya (on the road 
from Kftrnnmzala to,Anuradhapura) on the top 
ofa rock. It bears the name of a son of tho 
minister Mahiniga, but there are too many 
words and letters effaced to allow of a transla- 
tion. Once letter in this inseription is of peculiar 
interest, as [ have found it nowhere else; it is 
very much like the modern Tamil s, bat I could 
not yct make out the meaning of it. 

Neatly as old as this is the inscription at 
Ridiwihara (Ambatthakola lena) between 
Knrunegala and Matale. This wihira was 
built by king Amandagamini (21—30 a.p.), 
but T do not think that the inscription is quite 
as old. It begins: Siddhisaddhamake siri. . . . 
After this comes most probably the name of the 
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king, which is not quite legible on the stone, and 
in the second line I beliove I have deciphered a 
part of the ancient name ofthe place—Abattha- 
[kolw]. 

There aro soveral inscriptions of the same 
ago, which all refer to the construction and 
dedication of tanks, a favourite subject also in 
tho North-Central Province and in tho district 
of Hambantota. Unfortunately we know so little 
about the ancient geography of Ceylon that we 
only seldom can identify the names piven in 
these inscriptions. Celebrated tanks like the 
Padiwilkulam und Kantalai tank are not at all 
meutioned in the carlier part of the Aahdiaiso, 
which should givo us an account of their con- 
struction, and'so there is little hope to learn from 
thence anything about minor tanks as they exist 
in the North-Western Province. Still more 
difficulty of course prevails about tho names of 
the paddy fields which are served by theso tanks, 
and so there reniains but very little matter to 
discuss in inscriptions liko the following from 
Alutgalwihara: 

Siddha mahirAjaha bikawawiya chetakarihi 
sagawiye chetakarihi talatarawiketahi cheta- 
karihi ea - 

(2) uliwawiya chetakarihi punagamaka- 
wawiya chetakarihi wihirakaketahi chetakarihi 

(3) pariwatakaketahi chetakarihi talawiya- 
ketahi chetakarihi. 

(+) Tisa teraha kalahi likitaka. 

We havo hero four tanks and four corres- 
ponding paddy-fields : 


bikawawiya talatarawiketa 
saga wa |wiya wihirakaketa 
uliwawiya pariwatakaketa 
punagamakawawlya talawiyaketa 


The only word to explain is chetakAarihi, of 
which the second part hariht is oqual to the Pali 
karisha; cheta is most probably a numeral, which 
indicates the extent of paddy-land that was 
served by each tank, but I cannot traco tho 
etymology of the word. 

The concluding sentenco—“ This is written 
at the time of the thora Tisa’’—helps us just as 
little i finding out the date of the insckiption 
as the mero title ™mahiaraja’’ (‘great king’) 
in the first line. 

One of the oldest and best preserved inscrip- 
tions is on 2 rock near Galgamuwa tank 

on the road from Padeniya to Anuridhapura. 
Tt rans as follows : 
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Raja Abayisa puti Wadamana gama mabama 
bariha sagasa wawi cha. 

[Under this is a line of smaller characters, 
which are not so clear. | 

‘Waddhamana, the son of king Abaya, 
gave the village... . and the tank to the 
priesthood.’ 

The words left blank may be names, ‘but 
Tam not sure about it. Galgamuwa tank was 
built by king Mahiasena, the son of Megha- 
wanna Abhayn, according to the Rdjaratudkari 
(Upham, Sacred and Wistorical Books, 11. 69, 
TH. 237), and to him | think tho insoription 
must be ascribed. Whether Waddhamiina was 
really a name or only a title, must remain an- 
docided at present. (Cf. Jovinal Ceylon Asiatic 
Society, 187%, p. 7.) 

Another oqually well preserved inscription is 
at Dewagiriya wihira, three miles from 
Galgamuwa :— 

Sisitawannka wiharahi 
chetahi karihi kubare— 

‘In the Sisitawanaka wihira on the Nawa- 
hagaina field tho paddy land [extends] over. . . 
karishas.’ 

Similar inscriptions concerning tanks aru to 
be found at Yapahu (Subhaparwata), six 
miles from Balalli, and at Galwawa near 
Wariyapola. 

All the inscriptions mentioned until now are 
not later than the beginning of the 4th contury 
A.D. At this time wo notice a change in the 
alphabet; the square character beyins to go 
over gradually into the round form, and somo- 
times we find the same letter in two or three 
different forms in the samo inscription. 

I only came across one cave inscription 
writtenin this mixed characterat Ganekande 
wihira near Mahinikawowa, on. tho road 
from Kurunsgala to Anuridhapura. I give it 
hore as if is of some interest :— 

Sidawiya pukanalene chatudisika sagasa 
Chuda(?)tisa jetaka Baranake anajiwi, 

‘Tho tank cavo of Siddhawiya (P) [zs given] 
to the priesthood in the four quarters. Chudatisa 
the chief, and Bharana his bondsman.’ 

Pukana is the old form for the modern 
pokuna, Sanskrit pushkarint, 

There are two short inscriptions of this kind 
at Kadigala near the Kalf-oya river, and two 
long ones at Mediyiwa (Ratgallegiima wihara), 
of which one is hopelessly destroyed by burn- 
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ing. The other one, as well as a very fine 
inscription at Rajingane, three miles from 
Mahigalkadewala, treat both about the building 
of dining halls for the priest (danasala) and 
the offering of water-strainers (palisuvana) to 
them, a practico that is known from Mahdwaniso, 
p. 220. I reserve a full transcript and transla- 
tion of these for a later occasion. The alphabet 
in which they are written is very dilflicult to 
decipher, and some characters can only be found 
ont by conjecturé, as we have nothing like thom 
in any of the Indian alphabets that are given in 
Prinsep’s Essays and Burnell’s South-Indian 
Palaoyraphy. 

Aw in the North-Central Province, there are 
here also no inscriptions between the 5th and 
Nth centuries, and so we go on at once to the 
reign of Kassapo V. (937—954.) Thereis a 
fine pillar of this king at [ngirimitiya, 
wight miles from Anamaduwa, discovered by 
Mr. Parker, the irrigation officer of the district. 
The king styles himself, as usual, Siri Sang 
Bo, and it would be difficult to say which king 
of this name it is, if not for the name of a 
minister (Mahale=ivahdlekha) Sena, which must 
be the same inentioned in Mehdwaiiso ch. 52, 33, 
as the founder of Mahalekhapabbatawihara. It 
contains a grant to a temple, the namo of which 
is not clear on the stone. I give the first lines 
and a part from the middle of the inseription :— 

A.—(1) Swasti 

(2) Sim Sanga Bo 

(3) ma 
(4) sawanaga 
(5) ridase 
(c) ta 
(7) wak 
(3) . 
(9) haipanan 
(10) wahanse 
(11) wadale, i— 

‘Hail! Siri Sanga Bo, the king inthe. . . th 
year of his reign, on the 10th day in the 
bright half of the month Himata. . . . the 
vreat sage declared.” . 

Sawanaya must serve to indicate the year of 
the king’s reign in which this order was given ; 
generally we jind a nu:.:2ral instead, as pasalos- 
wonne in the ‘nseription of Mahikalattewa. 

C.—(1) -... . Sly 

(2) sama me gp- 
(3) m no wad- 


purmuka 
pu- 
hima 
puradisa 
dawas 
mit 


CEYLON INSORIPTIONS. It 
(4) nd = kot — sii 
(5) si gel = mi- 
(6) wun weriya- 
(7) n gam gon. 
(8) no ganna 
(9) kot isd 


(10) atanin nepanna 
(11) kot isa. | 

‘Having ordered that noblemen shall noi 
enter the place, that enemies shall not take the 
cart buffaloes from the village, and having 
mado them independent... . 

Atunin nepanna I think stands for Pali «at- 
tand nipphanad—‘dependent upon themselves.’ 

Inscriptions of this king and of his successor, 
KassapoVL, are to be foundat Makulina 
wihiara, seven miles from Kurunegala, on a 
large rock close to the dagoba, and on pillars at 
MedagamaandSegelena wihfara, nine 
miles from Kurunwgala on the Kandy road. and 
at Yakdessa Gala, two miles to the east of 
the roal tu Puttalam. 

Of king Parikramabah u E, [only 
found two insgriptions : one on a pillar whieh 
stands now befort the Assistant; Government 
Avent’s house ig Puttglamg the other one on 
stone tablet at Galasne Maladsane, vight 
miles from Kurunegala, near the road to 
Annridhapura. The pillar was formerly at 
Puhankulam, ten noles from Chilaw, where it 
wis discovered by Mr. Brodie, who gave a very 
rongh and imperfect transcript of it in the 
Soetely, 55, 


p. Ls] ff. The contents seem not to differ greatly 
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from those in lis other numerous inseriptious 
all over the Island. 

Last of ail, I mention three Tamil inscriptions 
on two pillars and ogo large slab at Budu- 
muttiwawihara near Nikaweratiya. The 
character is very munch the same as the present 
Tamil, but there are two or three letters which 
have disappeared now from the alphabet. Un- 
fortunately [ am not well enough acyuainted 
with Tamil to be able to give a translation of 
these inscriptions; they bear the name of the 
son of a Kalinga king (‘f Kalinka makan’”), and 
date, without doubt, from the time of the great 
Tainil invasion of Ceylon, 10135—1153 a.p. 

These are the inscriptions I found, partly by 
inquiring from the natives, partly with the help 
of the Government archwological returns; but 
I am convinced that if a systematic search 
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were made by Government in all the temples of formation in addition to what we know from 


this province, a great many more would be found, 
which perhaps might give us some valuable in- 


books on the ancient history of Ceylon. 
Colombo, 3rd June 1879. 


THIEN-CHU—INDIA. 
EXTRACT FROM MA-TWAN-LIN, BOOK CCCXXXVIIL, FOL. 14. 
Translated from the French of M. Stanislas Julien. 


The following notice of India by Ma-twan-lin, 
heing made up of fragments from the great 
Chinese historians, not one of whom probably was 
aequainted with the languages of India, we may 
expect to find in it 2 great many words disfigured, 
first by the original writers, and afterwards by 
the various editors of the JVen-hien-thong-khao. 
Thus we tind Ai-li-chi and Tsa-li for ‘Kshattryw 
‘a man of the warlike caste), So-tu for ‘Stdpa’ 
(a tomb), Shi-lo-y-to for Siliditya (name of a king), 
Kia-ino-lo for Kapila (a town). I have removed 
these alterations in the case of words the correct 
form of whieh T have learned from other sourecs, 
but what could ¥ do, in the case of Indian words 
ef which I could find no trace in my Buddhist 
accounts, and also in the caso of names of foreign 
countries, which perhaps appear only once in the 
solitary fragment from which Ma-twan-lin has 
taken them? If believe I hdve taken the only 
plan which £ could prudently have done. Tf, in 
i) particular case I have attempted a transcription 
JT have placed it) between parentheses, followed 
hy a note of interrogation, or else I have limited 
mysclt to simply transcribing the Chinese sounds, 
hoping that others, more fortunate or better 
vcequainted with Sauskrit than Iam, may succeed 
in re-establishing the original spelling. 

As for the Chinese proper niumesx, which appear 
to me evidently drawn from the Sanskrit, T have 
taken the liberty of giving the translation of 
them, not according to any dictionary, but by 
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LV Jonrnaal Asittiqnve, DYme Ser. tome X. (1887) pp. 81— 
121. The following extract first appeared in The Asiatic 
Joven for Jnly and Auguyt 1886 withont any transla- 
tor’s uae. [ft was reprinted with additional notes by 
Prinsep in the Joven, As, Sor. Boag, vol, Vi. (dun. 1837) pp. 
61-75. The same extract is inchided in M. Pauthier’s 
Eeamen Méthodique des fits qui caccernent lea Thian- 
Teh ot Uli: published in the Jaivradl Asiatizue, [Te 
Sir. 1889, pp. 257—)00, and alao separately, Paris: 1810. 
rhis work also includes -!S pages of © Congidcrations 
Genérales” drawn from the Zu-the aig Sieye-A? of Uiwen 
Thaang. M. Julien alludes to neither of the versions that 
preceded his own, but M. Pauthier mentions (p. 273) that 
the English version was due to himself. Some nptes from 
Prinsep’s reprint, together with otbers, are added hore, 

* According to the Buddhist work Ling-yen-tst-chu 
(ok. J. fol. 2) the word Thien-chu signifies moon (in 
Sanskrit #°@). From this etymology we discover that both 
syllables of this woid have been altered, and one wonders 
how this corrapted spelling should le preserved to the 
present time by Chinese writers, Ls: as see the origin of 
this change. 

Iv the dictionary Ching-tseu-thong under the word chu 
i» find that, in Shiv-tu, the same word as Thien-ehit, 
the word tu onght to be pronounced as tu (Uus. Now the 


making use of Indian words already to my 
knowledge employed by Buddhist writers in 
translating the same words intocChinese; and, as 
the Sanskrit language often offers several trans- 
lations of a given word, I have always placed a 
note of interrogation (? ) aftcr the word proposed, 
even In cases in which T am almost cortain of 
having found the correct: one. é 

T cannot conclude these remarks without adding 
that the fragment from Ma-twan-lin here given, 
has presented to me, as much on account of the 
names of foreign products and Indian names as 
cf passages altered by tho cditors, difficulties 
which one is not accustomed to inect with in 
Chinese historians. IT have becn obliged in order 
to correct the text to search patiently for the 
Original notices extracted by the author, and 
although in more than one place this species of 
investigation has succeeded, T have not in every 
instance recovered the passage at which he must. 
have been looking, or else I have found even 
it spoiled by mistakes. 





It was under the later an dynasty that 
China came into relations with Thien-chu.’ 
This name is the same as Shin-t u employed 
in the time of the Han dynasty. 

First, Ma-twan-lin remarks ina note” that the 
General Chan g-kie n being sent® on a mission 
to Ta-hin (Baktria) saw eanes of the Khiong 
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sound of shin-tie has been changed into thien-tu, because 
the word du(dac) has heen abridged into tu (hang-hi 
mentions this abbreviation uuder the word ti); finally the 
abbrevigtion tu has received the sound of chu. According 
to the historian Sse-ma-thsien (the Ching-tseu-thong adds), 
the chargctor shin should be pronounced yuenw (w word 
which in Khang-hi is also sounded yun, 2 sound very 
close to yn or in). 

From this we understand how the word for India, which 
avcording to Hiwen-Thesang, should be written in-tu (in-du), 
the phonetic transeription of the Sanskrit indu (moon), has 
come to he written (Conf. Man-t-ining-i-ts?, bk. vii, fol. 8 
ant Khang-hi) by Chinese travellers ignorant of ita deri- 
ration, a3 Thien-tu, Shin-tu and Shin-tu, Fun-tu, Hten- 
den (tew representing the sound of Z,) and lastly Thien- 
chu,-~ in consequence of the alteration of the two syliablos 
of this Sanscrit word (z=z) indu, the moon. 


® Pauthier’s Framen, p. 4 

* According to the historian Sye-ma-thaion, the country 
of Tahia is situated about 200 leagues to the south-west 
of Ta-wan (now Tashigs”, in Arabic, Thashkend ; accord. 
ing to the universal goography That-thsing-ttong-cht ; 
Khokand, according to the 7 hei-hive-thu-ch1), is south of 
the river Wei (in Sanscrit Vach), tho Oxus. 
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reed and cloth of Shu. ‘Whence have you got 
these things?’ asked he of the people of T a-h ia. 
‘Our merchants,’ they said, ‘are sent to buy 
them in 8 hin-tu, which 1s the same country as 
T hien-chu (India). Some call it Mo-kic-tho 
(Magadha) and others P o-lo-men (kue) Bréh- 
manardshtra, ‘the kingdom of the Brahmans.’ 
It is to the south of the'T son g-ling mountains 
and is many thousand li to the south-east of 
the Yuei-chi. This country extends 30,000 
Li (3,000 leagues) : itis divided into five Thien- 
chu (Indies), viz.: middle Thicn-chu, eastern 
Thien-chu, southern Thien-chu, western Tlicn- 
chu, and northern Thien-chu, cach division 
measures many thousand lis, and contains many 
sities large and small. 

Southern India is bounded by a great sea, 
the northern extends to the snowy mountains 
(Siue-shan,® the Himilayas). On all sides 
ure mountains which form a sort of wall. To- 
wards the south is a valley by which one might 
enter, and which is reckoned as the gute of 
ihat part of India. 

“ Wastern India is bounded on the cast by a 
great sea, it isnear Fo-nan® (Siam) and [ii n-i 
(Tsiampa), it is only separated by a narrow sea. 

“ Western India touches Ki pin (Kabul) and 
P o-8 se (Pars’a, Persia). 

“Central India is situated in the middlo of 
the other four divisions of India. 

“ All the countries of India are governed by 
kings. In the times of the Hans, there stil 
existed the kingdom of Yaen-tu’ which was 
4300 Lf from the city of Chang-’an, and 2800 lc 


—<— 
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* Sint-shan, an exact translation of the Sanskrit. J7 inte 
lund, ‘abode of snow,’ or rather Himelayayiri, “mountain 
whiereon tie snow restav—-d. ALS. Beas vol. Vip. OL. 

© Wo read in the history of the kingdom of fuenan 
(Siam) the hingdom of Blewei (Srdvasti) isa depen- 
deney of Jndia, the kingdom of Wk iueshi (Kd4), is niso 
called Po-)o-nai (Varanasi, Benares), and 5h i-pro-l o-nai 
(Srivarnnasi, the glorious kingdom of Benages). It is 
suid in the work entitled Chu-fa-wer-lo- ieehi, or 
Momoira of the Buddhist kingdoms, by the Samun Chu- 
fa-wet (in Sanskrit Dharmapala 2?) The kingdom of Po- 
lo-nal, tens, Banaras) is sitnated 1480 lis south of the 
kingdom of ,/Kia-wel-lo-yuel (Kapilavastu, Kapila). 
The law of SAkyanwni flourishes there (Aathor’s note). 

Ma-twan-lin thon -elates a fact, taken from the work 


wlvaneed age. ‘This species ot ox | 
Tho yresent king (anya the author of 
the Li-kws-ch’uen) is a hundred years of age; his kingdom 
forma part of Ti.ie n-clu, that is to say India.” 
? The author of the Han annals, from which work 
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from the residence of T u-hu (the Chinese geno- 
ralissimo of the Si-yu). Onthe south it touches 
the 'I'song-ling mountains, on the north it is 
bounded by the country of the U-sun.* The 
inhabitants dressed like tho U-sun; like them, 
also, they wore a pastoral people. They belonged 
to the ancient raco of the Sai. We are informed 
by Yen-sse-ku that the word Yuen-tu is the 
same as Shin-tu. The expression Sui-chong 13 
the snmoas Shi-chong, the race of Sakyns, 
or children of Sikya (the tribe to which 
belonged the founder of the Buddhist religion, 
surnamed SAkyamuni or the monk of the 
Sikya family). We have here, the commentator 
adds, a slight alteration of sound, namely, S/r 
instead of Sd.” 

All the conutries, 
which extend from the south-west of the Y uc i- 
chi and the kingdom of Kao-fu’ (Kabul) to the 
western sea (si-it’), and on tho east to Pan-kh, 
(or as itis sometimes written P&n-yuci), belong 
to Shin-tu (India). Many towns are subject 
to powerful chiefs ; there are also many separate 
kingdom§ which are poverned iby kings.  Al- 
though these kingdoms differ a little from one 
another, they are all comprehended under the 

Sie sa e os 
name Shin-tu (or fnaia). 

The capital is near the river Heng-ho 
(Gaiigi), which is also called Kia-pi-li-ho, 
or the river of Kapila. 

The Vulture mountain Gin g-tsio0t-shan, 


continues Ma-twan-lin, 


is called in the Janguage of the barbarians 
K i-tu-kueshan (Gridhrakita). Itis formed 
of blue stones, and its summit rese:nbles the 


Ma-twwan-lin iaike extracts, has not observed) that the 
kingdom ealled by aistake Yoren-tu is identical with 
the one whieh he his before spoken of under the mime of 
Shin-t ue he is alvo wrong in co nparing the Indians to 
the U-sun, a nomadic rigs, who, it their continual migra- 
tions, Jook for water andepasturiee, The first error is 
rectified further on by Yen-sse-ku, commentator on the 
Han annals. 

4 This division of India must include the modern Kaanir, 
the description of which, by Masndi, the Arabian historitu, 
coincides in a gtriking manner with that of the Clinese 
author: “The kingdom of Katinir,? he says, “which 
forms part of India, is surrounded with very high mountatna ; 
it contains a prodigious number of towns and villages ; it 
can be entered only by a single pass, which is closed by a 
gute.’ —J. ALN. 2B. ut sup. 

? The® following account of this kingdom is given by 
Ma-tavan-linelyewhere (b. ceexxxviil, £. 27): Tho kingdom 
of Kao-tu was known in the time of the Hans. It is 
situated to the aonth-east of the great Yui-che. It is 
likewixo a considerable state. Their manners resemble 
those of the inbabitants of India, and they are gentle and 
humane. They earry on much commerce with India. India, 
Kophene, and the country of Asm, are three kingdoms 
which are conquered by force and lost bu weakness,” the 
latter expressions are borrowed from the Taou-Wheking of 
Laou-taze.—J. A. S. B. wu. 8. p. 62. 
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Tsieu bird (gridhra, vulture).° At this period 
all those kingdoms belonged to the Yuei-c hi." 

The Yuei-chi slew the kings of these 
kingdoms, and filled their places with generals, 
to whom they gave the governorship. The 
people practise Buddhism (Jrei-t'u-tao), which 
forbids the taking of the life of any living 
creature and tho drinking of wine. This 
prohibition soon passed into the customs of the 
people. The soil is low and damp, and the 
climate is extremely warm. 

This kingdom is near (that is to say watered 
by) a large river. The soldiers fight mounted 
on elephants. The inhabitants of the country 
wre not su strong as the Yucef-chi. 

The omperor Wu-ti, of the Ian dynasty, 
(which reigned from 140 to 85 2. ¢.,) sent 
officers twelve times out of China by the south- 
west, to try to effect an entrance into 5 hin-tu 
(India), but they were stopped by the Kuen- 
ming, and nonefof them succeeded in penctrat- 
ing into the country.” 

India several times paid tribute to the cem- 
peror Ifo-ti, {who belonged to the later Han 
dynasty, and refened from 89 tq 105 4. p.,) bat 
soon after, this homage’ was interrupted by the 
revolt of the Si-yu peoples.‘ 

In the second year of the Yeu-hi period 
duringthereign of the emperor H wa n-t i (loS— 
159 a.b.), Indian ambassadors passed the boun- 
daries of Ji-nan (the present Tonquin), and 
paid tribute to the emperor of China. 

Tradition relates that the emperor Min g-ti 
(of the later Ilan dynasty, who reigned from 
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1 Tt is situated south of Mo-kie-ti (QiTq), a kingdom 
which also forms a part of Thieu-chu. (Chu-fa-we?-fo- 
kwe-ki.) 

2 This important epock in the history may bo fixed with 
precision by means of Chinese Instorians ; and it # not one 
ot the least advantages derivablecfrom the study of the 
writers of this nation, Ma-t wan-lfn, in his account of the great 
Yué-chi, or Indo-Skythians (book ecexxxviti, fol. 2), states 
that the Chinese General Chang-keen was sent as an ninbas- 
sador to the Yué-chi by the Emperor Wu-ti (8. ¢. 126), and 
that, about 100 years after, a prince of tlia nation, who pos. 
sessed one of the five governments of the country of Dele. 
subjooted the Getes in Kophenes, and that Tloen-sha, or 
India, was again subjayated hy the Yué-chi, This other 
couquestof India bythe Skythiaus must be placed, therefore, 
uhout the year 8. ¢. 36. Ma-twan-lin adds, that these Yué- 
chi having become rich and powerful (by thesa conquests), 
remained in this state til) the time of the latter Hans, who 
hegan to reign A. pb. 222. It results from hence that the 
Skythiansfor Yué-chi) must have been muators of Western 
Tndin from about 8. ¢. 26 till aA. p. 222, that is, fora space 
of 248 years. The first invasion of India by the Yué-chi, 
or Skythians, must have taken place before the reign of 
Vikramédlit ya, who. celebrated era, which begins fifty-six 
years before ours. originated from tho complete defeat of 
the Skythian armics by thie Indian prince; an event which 
deserved to bethus immortalized : sve Colebrooke’s Jndtan 
Alyebra, (preface p. 43) aud Lassen’s De Pentapotamia 
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58 to 76 A. D.) saw in a dream a tall man of the 
colour of gold, from whose head a flame of 
firo issued. Ho questioned his officers for the 
subject, and ono of them said to him—“ In the 
West there is a god called Fv (Buddha), he is 
six chi high, and yellow like gold**.”’ 

Upon hearing this the emperor sent messen- 
gers to Thien-chnu to learn the doctrine of 
Fo (Buddha), and soon after images and sta- 
tues of Fo were scattered throughout China. 
Ying, king of Thsu, was thé first who put 
faith in Buddhism. His conversion led to a 
great number of people in China embracing the 
new religion. 

In course of timo, theemperor IT wa n-ti,'? who 
was strongly addicted to the worship of spirits, 
began often to offer sacrifices to Feu-thu 
(Buddha) and Lao-tson. By degrees peuple 
embraced the Buddhist religion, and soon after 
it began to flourish. Under the Woiand Tsin 
dynasties (220 to 419 a. dD.) tho relations be- 
tween China and India were broken up, and 
were not renewed for along time.'° Only under 
the U"? dynasty (222—227 a.p.) Kan-chen, king 
of Fu-nan (Siam), sent a relation of his called 
Su-weonan embassy to India. Once ont of 
Fu-nan, he set sail from the mouth of the river 
Tou-keu-li, and coasted along till he came to a 
large gulf on the north-west. Ile travelled 
through several kingdoms situated on the coastof 
the gulf, and at the end of x year, arrived at the 
mouth of the river of Thien-chin (of India). He 
followed the course of the river for about 7,000 


Ui (700 leagues), aud arrived at his destination. 


Tries Commentutio, p. iG. The first of these cites an 
ancient scholiast on Vardha Mihira, who thus explains the 
word Sika employed by this astronomer to denote the 
Sathvat era: “epoch when the barbarian kings named suka 
(the sar were defeated by Vikramaditya ’—J. ALS. 2. 
wes, p. Go. 

2 Thig, same emperor gained some trifling particulars 
respecting Shiw-tu, or India, by his General Chaug-kien, 
whom he hgd sent to the Yué-che, which are preserved by 
the historiah Sze-ma-tsien, m his 8ze-he (bouk exxili, fols. 6 
and 7), where it is stated that Shin-tu is situated to the 
east of ‘Turhia, the capital of which was the city of Gan- 
she.— J. ALS. BR. . 8. p. 68. 

49 At this period, China was still considered ag the para- 
mount state of all the half-civilized uations inhabiting 
Central Asia. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
chiefs of India, sabject.to the Yué-chi, or Skythians, should 
have thought of sending ambassadors to China, in search 
of means of delivoring their country from barbarians, by 
the aid of the Chincse urmies, which could oblige their re- 
volted subjects to return to their duty. Thus we may easily 
explain facts apparently so improbable.—d ALS. BL. 8, 

46 Pauthicr’s Hramen, p. ll. 

15 4. np. 147-167.—Pauthier’s Examen, p. 12. 

16 Pauthier’s Ecamen, p. 27, ¢ -—" 

17 Or Wu, one of the three dynasties which reigned siniul- 
taneously over three divisions of the Chinose empire : it sub- 
sisted from A. D, 222 to 280,—J, A. S. B, u. 8. p. 64. 
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The king of India was filled with astonish- 
ment, and cried out--What ! there still exist snch 
men on the shores of the most distant scas ?P 
Thereupon he invited them to visit tle interior 
, of his kingdom. 

In the suite of this ambassador, ho sent two 
officers, C hin-son @ aud another, to present 
Fan-chen and Su-we with four horses from 
the Yuei-chi country, as a token of recogni- 
tion. They arrived only at the end of four 
years. At this time, tho emperor of the U 
dynasty had sent Khang-thai, with the title of 
Chong-lang, on a mission to the kingdom of 
Fu-enan. Upon mecting with Chin-song and 
his’ecompanion, ho questioned them about the 
It is, they replied, a country 
The people 


customs of India. 
where the Buddhist Jaw flourishes. 
are upright and honest, and the soil ts very 
fertile. The king’s name is Meu-lun"’; and the 
capital in which he resides is surrounded by 


walls. Tho rivers and streams are divided into 


a great number of smaller streams which run in 
canals and ditehes and fall into a large river. 
The palaces are decorated with beautiful carved 
work??; in the streets and the public places, the 


houses, the pavilions, and raised galleries is 


heard the sound of little bells ov of the drum and 
melodious songs, one sees rich clothing, and 
breathes tho perfume of flowers. 

Merchants arrivo there by land and sea, and 
vather mn great amnbers offering, according to 
the pubhe taste. shilfully wronght vessels and 
curiosities of very great value. 

Right and left are sixteen large kingdoms, 


8 Pbis tale must be the Chinese transcription of Mahi. 
rane, there can be no toubt in respect to the first sylablo 
meted (in composition) § great’; but the Siaskrit word re- 
presented by fre (or run, ran) is less certain. At all events 
this must be w king of India whose reign corresponded with 
this date, bet ween A.n. 222 and 280.- -J. 4.8. Bou. s. p. 65. 

19 ‘This is ths case at Banfras, where many of the houses 
have seven vr cight storeys; and the numcroy temples 
and public edifices are covered with sculptures and bag- 
reliofs.—J. A. , B. uw. s. 

70 "The naine of this kingdom is vot found in the excellent 
history of Hiwen-thsang, and [ have not met with it else. 
where ; it appears to me to have been altored. 

21 Conf. Pauthier’s beamen, p. 17. 

72 In the eighteenth 5. ar of the Vuen-kia period (441 
A. D.), the king of Su-mo-li seut an ambassador to 
offer some of the prodnets of his country. In the second 

ear of the Hiao- ven _period, in the reign of Hiag-wu 
455 a..), the king of Kin-tho-li sent an officer with the 
title of Ch’any-:.i to offer precious vases of gold and 
silver. Still later, in th = first year of the Yuen-hoei 
period in the 1 ign of Wel-ti (read Tsang-u-wang, the 

ear 475 A. 1), tho kingdom of Po-li paid tribute. These 

ingdoms belwved ia the daptrino of Buddha. (Note of 
Ma-twan-]f.) 

Are the Kin-tho-li the Gandari of Herodotus and Stra- 
bo ? In Sanakrit Gaundhari or Qandhara.—J_ A... Roa e 
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namely Kia-wei (Kapila), She-wci (Srivasti) 
Y e-po,”° cte. 

Several kingdoms, although two or three 
thousand Us from Thien-chu, yield obedience 
to it, beeause they consider that this kingdom 
is situated in the middle of the nniverse. 

In the fifth year of the Yuen-k/a period in 
the reign of Wen-ti, of the Song dynasty (in 
the year 428 4. p.), Yuet’ai (that is to say 
‘loved by the moon,’in Sanskrit— Chandrapriya), 
king of Kia-pi-li (Kapila) in Mhien-chn,”* sent 
an ambassador to present a letter to the cinperor, 
and to offer him a ring set with dinumonds, i 
bracelet of pure gold, alone with other valuable 
articles, and two parrots, ono red and the 
other white. 

In the second year of the That-shi period, in 
the reign of Min g-ti (166 a.p.), he sent again 
an ambassador to pay tribute. The emperor con- 
ferred on him the title of NMien-wei-tsiang-kinn 
(literally ‘the general who establishes autho- 
rity’).7* 

At the beginning of the Th/en-hien period, in 

é e = ‘ +. © 
the reign of Won-ti of the Lipng dynasty 
(002 A.n.), Kiote, (Gupta,) king of India, sent 
Chi-lo-ta, with the title of Chang-shi, to present 
the emperor with & letter,?? a spitoon of Tesi-ls 
(vaudoryya, lapis lazuli), diferent kinds of per- 
fumes, stuils of Ale-pet (harpadsa, cotton), ete. Ifis 
kingdom was near a large river called Sin- 
thae’* (Sindh), which rises in tho Kwan. 
lun®? (Ancuta) mountains, and divides into five 
rivers, of which the collective name is Hen g- 
shui (the river Heng or Ganges). At the bot- 


———. 


23) For the letter see Pauthier, wv. s. pp. 30-33. 


“8 "These curious details, the exactitude of wlieh may 
excite surprise, prove that the Chinese historians were 
better informned thau, might have Leen expected of fucts 
mod cireniustances concerning Central and Western Asia. 
We are indebted to Colebrocdte for the means of ascertain. 
ing the acenracy of the Chinese writers. Tuo fact the 
Chinese words Siu-thao are but the transeription of the 
Sanskrit word Sid, the name of one of the sources of the 
Ganges. In pa memoir on the sources of this river, this 
scholar cites the following passage from the astronomer 
Bhiskara Acharya :—" The holy stream which escapts from 
the foot of Vishnu deseends froin the abode of Vishiu on 
mount Meru (the Kwan-lun), whence it divides into four 
currents, and passing through the air, it reaches the lakes 
on the summit. of the mountains which sustain them, Under 
the name @f Sita, this river joins the Bhadréswa; as the 
Alakanand4, it enters Bharatavarsha (Lindustan) ; as 
the Chakshu, it proceeds to Ketumuala, and as tho 
Bhadra, it goes to Kuru of tho north?’—Siddhdnutasiré. 
mani; Bhavana-késha, 87 and 38.—J. A. S. B. wu. a. p. 66. 

25 Mount Meru. “The Hindus say that the Ganges 
falls from Leaven upon its summit, and thence descends in 
four currents: the southern branch is the Ganges, the 
eastern branch is the Sita, and the western is the Chakshu 
or Oxus,’’— Wilson, Sanskrit Dict., 2nd edit. Art. mveru—the 
nama Mera ia tha Menne af tha (raala aT A @ Roar ce. 
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tom of this river, pure salt is found as white as 
rock crystal.*° 

In the reign of Siunen-w u of the later Wei 
dynasty (500—504 a. p.), the king of India’ 
sent an ambassador to present tho emperor 
with a well traincd horse. He related that 
this country produced lions, sables, leopards, 
rats,** camols, rhinoceros, and elephants. 

Thore is a mincral product called ho-tsi 
which resembles yen-n«% (laminar mica), but 
it is of a violet colour. It can be split®’ into 
leaves as thin as a grasshopper’s wing, and 
which laid on the top of one another resomble 
gauzo several times folded. 

A kind of diamond is’ found similar to 
te’e-chi-ing (crystalline quartz), which thestrong- 
est fire cannot dissolve, and which can cut jade. 
Onemay obtainalso articles made of tortoise-shell 
(tae met), gold (din), copper (dung), iron (écé), 
lead (yuen), and tin (seth), textures of thread*? of 
gold,” carpets ofmamented with gold, and carpets 
of pé-thie (cotton) ; perfumes extracted from the 
chen-tan tree (chandint, sandal), and the yo-hun 
plant; sugarcane and other products; ckystallized 
sugar,” pepper (i u-tsiao—piper nigrum), ginger 
and black salt. 

On the west, this “kinf$dom fnaintains com- 
mercial relations by sea with the people of 
T a-t h sin** and the ’A si°* (Parthians). Some- 
times its inhabitants travel as far as the king- 
doms of Fu-nan (Siam) and Kiao-chi (Ton- 
quin) for the purposo of trading. They have a 


26 Pauthicr’s Examen, p. 18. 

27 Pauthier has ‘ Northern India.’—2. s. p. 34. 

2° Ma-twan-lin writes doen (nagitare, movere), a word 
eorrupted for Aoen, rat, whose fur is much prized. I 
borrow this correction from the origiual passage inserted 
in the Pien-i-tien, book lviii. e 

°° The word lie in the text means ‘to set in order’ ; it isa 
mistake; 1 believe it shoul be ‘split.’ ‘This correction 
18 contirmed by a passago in the Pien-t-lien (book Iviii.) 
identical with this one, in which the same idea is expressed 
hy “divided.” 

39 In tho text it is “‘ to engrave,” I think it should read 
“thread.” 

3 These are, no doubt, the fine brocades, embroidered 
with gold and silver, for which Banfras :. still so celebrated, 
which continue to constitute an extensive article of com- 
merce throughout India.—J. A. 9, Bu. 8. 

32 Shth-meth, ‘stone-honey.’ e 

39 The Roman empire ; and the An-si are most probably 
the subjects of the Arsacides.—Eb. 

9* Perhaps the Yasy of the Russian annals, ‘ Alavi sive 
Assi’ of Carpini (p. 709) and ‘ Alani sive Ags’ of Robru- 
uis,~-the Alani of classical anthors , see Bretschneider’s 
Metiaval Geog. onl Hist. of C. 3° W. Asta, pp. 134 f.—Ep. 

35 Theso are, nv doubt, the natch-girls. 

% To form tho jaf, See the laws of Manu, book 
II., v. 219. 
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great deal of coral, also pearls and lang-kan 
(a kind of coral). They are not in the habit of 
koeping ledgors, but pay for goods with chi-peit 
or dentated shells (cowrics) ; they particularly 
excel in magical sciences (that is, in working 
transformations). The greatest mark of respect 
which ono can show to a man is to kiss his 
fect and lightly touch his heels before address- 
ing him. In tho houses of tho rich there are 
young female singers’® and jugglers who keep 
the inmates in amusement. ‘T'no king and his 
chief officers are dressed in brocaded silk; the 
sovereign retauins on the crown of his head a 
small lock of hair,®* which is dressed spirally, he 
wears the rest of his hair very short. The men 
cut their hair and hang pendants in their ears ; 
they are accustomed to walk barefooted, and 
dress themselves in white. They are timid, 
aud little given to war and combats. They use 
bows and arrows, shields and spears®’ ; they also 
know how to uso scaling ladders, wooden oxen 
(nih-meau) and floating horses (lew-ina for 
crossing rivers), they also make subterrancous 
passages. They have a written language, and 
aro excellent astronomers and calculators of the 
calondar. The Indians all study an elementary 
book called Si-fa-chang® (the Siddha, a kind of 
primer), and writo memoranda upon Icaves 
called pet-fo-ye.*? 

Yang-ti I,an emperor of tho 8 ui dynasty 
(605 a. D.), having formed the project of enter- 
ing into relations with the Si-yu (the countries 


37 Fete, this is a scaling-ladder, of which a representa- 
tion may bo seen inthe Art Militaire Chinots, figs, 48 
and 49.—J. ALS. Bou. s. p. 67. 

59 The two Chinese characters seih-than are a transcrip- 
tion of the Sanskrit word siddhdnta, which signifies 
‘established truth,’ ‘demonstrable conclusion,’ and whieh 
forms the titles of many scientific books, as the Sdrya 
Siddhdnta, the Brahmu Suldhdanta, the Siddhianta Kaumu- 
di, &e.. The leaves of the trees, pei-to, are the elas, on 
which most of the Sanskrit MSS. are written, especially 
those in Telinga characters, which come from Southern 
India.— J. A. S. Bows. 

39 In the section on trees of the imperial book of botan 
Kwany-kiun-fung-pu, hook xiv. undor Pei-to-shu, we rea 
thal, “ this tree is u native of Magadha; it grows to the 
hei. ht of siaty or seventy feet, and does not lose its leaves 
in winter. ‘There aro thrao species of it, the first of which 
ig called To-lo-po-li-cha (in Sanskrit 7dlavrtksha). Ita 
leaves are called 7o-lo.po-li-cha-pei-to (in Sanskrit T'dla- 
vrtkshapatru), The word pei-to ig an Indian word 
(patra), which is translated ‘leaf’ in Chinese. Chinese authors 
sometimes write ye-shu (in Sanskrit pet-to-po-li-cha 3 
read patriezihsha, literally ‘tree with leaves’), sometimes 
pot-to-shu, @ hybrid word made up of patra, leaves, and 
shu tree.” . 

‘In India, the bark and leaves are used to write books 
on.” ‘This trec is the palm negned Borassu. fabelliformis. 
Tho Imperial book of botany quoted above c€plains the 
expression pel-to-shu more clearly than any Chinese book 
has before done. (Cf. Fan-t-ming-i-tsi, book vii., fol. 26 v.) 
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to the west of China), sent Fei-tu to induce*’ 
tho Si-fan* (Tibetans) and other people to 
pay homage to him. Many princes responded 
to his appeal; those of India being the only ones 
who refused to enter into relations with him. 
Their refusal irritated him very much. 

The Kings of India are of the Ki-li-chi 
family, called also ‘'sa-li (Kshattryis), For 
ccnturies thoy have held tho throne without once 
acquiring it cithor by usurpation or murder. 

There aro four crops of rice in the year; the 
greatest of cereals is called mo-lo-tho.“ 

The women wear necklaces of yold, silver 
and pearls. The bones of the dead are burned 
and their ashes placed in a so-fu (Stipa) ;*" 
sometimes however thoy leave the dead in the 
middlo of a dosert, or throw them into a river; 
they serve then for food for birds and beasts of 
prey, fishes and turtles. There is no Inw to 
determine the duration of mourning. Those 
who have been guilty of treason or revolt are 
put to death in secret, those who have com- 


mitted light offences may buy themselves off 


with muney, and those who have failed in tho 
duties of filial picty either suffer ampntation of 
the hands or feet, nose or ears, or are banished 
to the frontiers. 

Tho Indians have a written langnage, and 
they excel in astronomical calculations and the 
science of the calendar. They use characters 
auy nted by the god Fan,” and write memorable 
thinws on leaves called pei-lv-ye."" In all parts 
of India ancient Lewes of fo (Buddha Sikya- 
muni)? are found. Tho people have faith im 
solemn oaths, and transmit magical formulas 
which they say caw. bring dragons and call down 
rail. 

In the TWw-le period (in the reign of Kao- 
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In Chinese, * to go before? : 


“Western Barbarians,’ sce Bretschneider, 1h 8. pp 112, 
—kKp. 

42 This word does nol appear te be purely Indian, for tho 
two last xyllables mean in Chinese camel. ‘The character 
mo (na) seems to be aa abbreviation of a Sanskrit: word, 
The word ‘camel’ is doubtless used in allusion ty the 
extraordinary height of tis cereal. 

*9 Road So-lu-po, (Cr Mard-ming-t-tst book xx. fol. 62). 
From this word sttp., the word ‘tope’ has heen formed. 
The text literally means “and a tomb was built for Lim.” 

$* Ma-twan-lin hag omitted the word before (cf. l’c#- 
weneyunef, book Ixxvv fol. 11 r.) 

This word @ 4 13 an bbrevintion of Fan-lan-imo, 
Brabma (Gf. San-thsany.f su, book xlvi. fol. 8). It is 
usually written Foi-my Brahm’ (Cf. Fun-t-ming-i-tsi, 
book xi. fol. 11, line 4). 

0 This passage ix alt vdy found in o foregoing oxtract, 
taken from the colleciun of aunals. We preserve it, in 
order to give the text of Mg-twan-lin in full. 

? I think that ho meuns hore vestiges of anciont monu- 
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tsu) of the Thang dynasty (618-627) serious 
disturbances broke .out in India. King § hi- 
lo-y-to (Siliditya)*® raised a great army, and 
fought with irresistible valour. The men neither 
took off their own armour nor the clephants 
their housings. He punished tho kings of four 
parts of India, so that they all with their faces 
turned towards the north acknowledged his 
superiority, 

At this time, a Buddhist monk called Ii we n- 
thsang came tothe kingdom of Siliditya; 
the king invited him to come and sce him, and 
said to him,—“In your country a very pious 
monarch appeared, and a war-song was com- 
posed to celebrate {Ao conquests of the emperor 
of China ;*” try, I pray you, to teach it tome.” 

Hiwon-thsang told him brictly how 
Thai-tsong had, by his divine valour, quicted 
the misfortuues and troubles of the empire, and 
brought the foreign peoples into subjection. 
Choang-wang (in Sanskrit*Silaiditya) was 
delighted at theso words, and cried ont—* It be- 
comes mo to turn towards the east and to do 
homage t¢@ him.” Tn tho fifteentl year of the 
Ching-kwan perigd (641), 8 i14d4t ya assumed 
the title of king of Mo-kie-tho (Magadha), 
and sent an dmbass&dor'with a letler to the 
emperor. This monareh ordered Tiang-honi- 
king, under the title of Yun-ki-wei, to go to 
him furnished with an imperial brevet, and to 
invito him to submission. 

Siliditya full of astonishment asked his 
officers whether an ambassador had ever come 
from M o-ho-s hi n-tan before? “ Never,” they 
simultancously replied. In the language of tho 
Larbariaus (that is of these people) the author 
adds, the middle kingdom (China) is called Mo- 
ho-shin-tan, (in Sanskrit Mahichinasthina), 


ments erected in places visited by Buddha. In Chinese 
the word ku-fst often means remains of ancient monn- 
ane (seo the U'hai-tsing-i-tony-ehi, in the section entitled 
Ke-tsi), 

*S Harshavarddhana—see ante vol. VIT, pp. 196 f.—Ep. 

Tin is the namo of the dynasty which reigned over 
China from ac. 249 to 202, during which the Chinese 
power caused itself to be known for the first time in 
Central and Western Asia, its conquests being extended to 
the Caspian sea and Bengal, in the reign of ‘Tsin-she. 
hwanyg-t@ the celebrated Burner of the Books. The name 
of thixdynayty has formed that of China, in Sanskeit China, 
which oveurs in the Laws of Manu (hook x. 4). 44), and 
therefure ta a date anterior to the third century before 
vir ert, which may be easily explained in referring the 
name of China to the period of the foundation of the 
kingdom of Usin in the western province of Shen-se, about 
nc. 1L00.--J. ALS, BL au 8. p. 68. 

It ‘is in Chinese Svet, tha “four strangers,” whieh 
means strangers from the four cardinal puints—North, 
South, East, and West, 


mm 
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The king then went out, and bending on his 
knees thus received the imperial decrees, and 
placed it on his head (in token of respect). 

The Chinese envoy immediately after his re- 
turn went to the palace, and Li-i, under the title 
of Wei-wei-ching, was ordered to carry to the 
king of Magadha the reply of the emperor. 

Great offigers went before him, outside the 
town, and the inhabitants of the capital and 
the neighbouring towns flocked out to see him, 
and to burn perfumes on his path, Stladitya 
came himself at the head of his ministers, and 
received the imperial deerce with his faee turned 
to the east, 
(ho-fs/), a perfume called yo-kin, and a tree 
called pu-d-shu® Cin Sanskrit bo/hidrumu,—the 


Ho again presented laminar mica 


tree of knowledge, fics relyiusa), 

In the twenticth year of the Chiuq-huan 
period (6-46), the emperor sent: Wang-hiwen-tse, 
under the title of Yeu-wet-so-fa-chang-shi,*? on 
an cmbassy to* the kingdom of Magadha, he 
associated with him 'Tsiang-shi-jin.’* Before he 
arrived King SilAditya dicd, and his king. 
dom fell into a state of anarchy.” Ono of 
his ministers’ named Na-fo-ti-a-la-na-shun 
(Nava... . ?) usurped the supremo power, 
and sent suldiers to opposet Wang-hiwen-tse. 
At this time his snite consisted only of a few 
dozens of cavaliers, who strngeled without 


success, and were all taken prisoners. Soon 


after the usurper used violence to make other 
kingdoms pay him tribute. 

Hiwen-tse resolved upon action, and retired 
to a town on the western frontier of 'T u-fan, 
from which he ealled the neizhbouring king- 
doms toarms.°* Tho king of Tu-fan eame 


The words pied are probably the transeription of 
the name of a tree in Sanskrit, perhaps the ert, a sacred 
tree nployed relia CUTEMLOMICS, nnd of whieh 
mention is often made in Sanskrit poetry. What confirs 
this conjecture is) the following passage in’ Kane-he’s 
dictionary, under the character pie: puede is the name 
of a trea winch grows in tho kingdum of Mo-kea-to 
(Mayadha).’—J. al. 8. Bos. p. 69. 

52 °The Kocyclopudia Fa-yuen-chu-lin (hook exx.) gives 
him the title of Cl’ao-san-te-fu, a sort of sulle eouneillor: 
a title which we shail see farther on was conferred on jim 
after he had completed his travels. Unfortunately the 
history which he composed in twelve books has not come 
down to us. £ 

*’ Pauthier, ws. p. 3. 

46 This authoritative demand, if it boa not introduced 
here, ax the facts, indeed, show, to gratify Chinese vanity, 
would denote that, at this period, Ih} was already 
dependent. on the Chinese empire as weil as scveral other 
neighbouring kingdoms.-—J. A. S. Bo au. ¢, 

88 Nopfla: seo the account given by Ma-twan-lin (book 
ceuxxxy., fol, 14) in the translation by M. Rémusat. 
Now, s14t, Astat. t. 1. p. 198. 
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with a thonsand soldiers, and the king of N é- 
pol®® with seven thousand cavalicrs. Hiwen-tse 
divided them into sevoral bodies, and marched 
against the town of Ta-po-h o-10,°* which he 
took by storm at tho end of throe days. He be- 
headed three thousand people, and ten thousand 
more were drowned. A-la-na-shun abandoned 
his kingdom and fled ; then he collected his seat- 
tered troops, and attempted afresh fight, but the 
general Jin (or Tsiang-shi-jin) took him alive, 
he also captured and beheaded b thousand men. 
The remains of the hostile army obeying the 
orders of the queen, tried to stop the way upon 
the banks of the river Khien-to-wel (Gan- 
dhara)*?; but) Tsiung-shi-jin gave them bartle 
and defeated them. He took the queen and the 
kine’s son prisoners, captured twelve thousand 
men and women, and twenty thousand head of 
mttle, and subdned five hundrod and eighty 
towns, large and small. 

Shi-kiewma (Srikumira ?) king of castern 
India, sent him thirty thousand oxen and 
horses, and provisions for all his army: to 
which he wlded bows, setmitars, and collars 
of great value. Tho king of KX ia-mo-l 0% 
gave him some rare articles, amap of lis states*” 
and several statuettes of Lao-tsu. 

Hiwen-tsetook A+] a-na-s hun, and presented 
him at the gate of the palace. The magistrates 
proclaimed the vielory in the anecstral temple, 
and the emperor raised hin to the rank of 
Cl’ao-san-ta-fu (a sort of anlie councillor). 

He had met a magician named Na-lo-mi-po-so- 
mei (Naradevasvaniun?), who said he was two 
hundred years old, and pretended that he pos- 
sessed the art of procuring immortality. The 


8 The name of thist: wn, which should be pronounced 
Davahara (7), 1s not fount in any other Chinese work. 

Pauthier reads Tu-pn-ho-lo. Tu (the first character) 
may be read ea or tsa. Uf it bo read cha, the prouunucia- 
tion of thy, epoch in qnestion Clia-pu-ho-lo would be an 
exact transcription of Champaran, a city placed by Abu’l 
Razin Behar, the aneient. kingdom of Magadhi—and pro- 
hubly the samoas Chapra, on the Ganges higher up than 
Pits; for Chaprd is but a variation of Champiram, as the 
lath + is dikewise of Champaranagara.—J. A. S. Bows 

6 Vho CGoddvari is suggested in the J. 4.5. B. us, 
p. 09. 

** Another author writes in tho same placo Kia-pi-li 
(Napila). Cf. Pien-i-tien book viii. 

88 This kingdom must be that of KAma-rttpa, mentioned 
in the Sanekrit-inseription onthe colamn of Allahabad, and 
whi-h formed the western part of the kingdom of Assam, on 
the frontiers of Tibet. The syllable kd is well ropresentod 
by ket, ag mais by mo, and rt by lu; the last syllable pa is 
not transcribed. It is worthy of remark ghat ‘it is a 
general law of transcription from Sanskrit mt& Chinese, 
that, the short a should be reprogegnted in the latter by 0.— 
J. AS. B. wu. 8. p. 70. 
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emperor” being attacked by a mortal malady 
ordered him to prepare his marvellous romedy. 
Thsui-tun-li, chief minister of war, was ordered 
to protect and watch over his emissaries, who 
would bo obliged to travel through all the 
empire to collect medicinal planis of extra- 
ordinary virtue, and very rare minerals, some 
of them even went into all the kingdoms of 
the Po-lo-men (Brahmans). According fo him, 
the river callede Pan-da-fa™ flows out of a 
stone trough, and is guarded by men hewn ont 
of stone. It has seven kinds of waters: somo 
are hot and others cold: tho former dissolve 
rapidly plants, herbs and metals. I[f any one 
plunges his hand into it, he finds it cooked 
and dissolved the same moment. This water 
i8 drawn with the skull of a camel, and poured 
into a calabash. 

* There is a tree called ta-/ai-la, the leaves of 
which resemble those ofthe dc (a kind of cbony) : 
it grows on the rugged sides of a perpendi- 
cularly shaped mountain, the approach to which 
is guarded by aserpent hidden ina eave. Those 
who wish to obtain the leaves, knock them 
down by shooting arrows with four cornered 
points agaist the branches, but they are soon 
carried off by the birds, they shoot more arrows, 
and at last obtain the leaves.’? Such were the 
fables which this quack narrated. But at, last, 
lis magical science having remained ineffectual, 
the emperor permitted him to return ; but before 
he bad time to set out he died at C hang’an.? 

While the Emperor Kao-tsong, (who mount- 
ed the throne in 650 a.p.) was reigning, Ln- 





69 Tae-taung, who reigned from a.p. 626 to 649.—J.A.S. 
B. U. S, . 7 ; . 
61 This is a very exact transeription of tho Persian word 


w lay Panjab, the ‘ five waters,’ or ‘five rivers’ (in Sans- 
krit Panchaniada). The last syllable fa in the Chinese 
transcription r-preseuts the more faithfully the sylable ab, 
inasmuch asthe consonants composing it are two labials 
very often tuken oue for the other. ~J.A.S. BL ut s. 

re Capital of China at that time.—Pauthier, wu. s. 

0 IND. 
P93 That is, Lokdyatiuka, or follower of the atheistical 
system of philosophy founded by Charwaka, eutitled 
Likdyata (see Mr. Colebrooke’s Essays on the Philosophy 
of the Hindus), The sutix ha, which forms collective 
names in Sanskrit, is ropresented in Chinese by tho char- 
acter che, which serves in like mannor to form adjectives and 
collective names in Chineso.—J. 4.8. B. u. 8. p. 71. 

“¢ Niao-ta ia tho word iu the text; it is a mistake for 
Uda (Odra, now Orissa). P.uthier, however, says it was 
also called Kiwan-yu-mo, where were many st(pas, &0.— 
Examen, p. 59 n , 

65 The other account 
Pauthier, 2. g. p. 59. 

6° See p'Shason, Hist. Mea Mongols, tom. [. p. 217; 
Bretschneider’s Medi irval Cieog. and. Hist, pp. 42 f.—Ep. 

61 Ta-shi ‘ grent caters,’ (rather tdzi, Arabians) is tho 

mame by which the Chinese designate the Arabs. This 


hus the second year (667 A. D.)— 
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kia-y-to’® (Lokiditya), a native of U-ta,% 
obtained an interview with him by aid of his 
(pretended) knowlcdgo of magic. Ile reccived 
the title of Hoai-hoa-ta-tsiang-kiun. 

In the third year®® of the Khien-fong period 
(668 A. p.), the kings of the five Indias all came 
to do homage to the emperor. 

In the Khai-yuen period (713—714) ambas- 
sadors came threo times from Central India, 
and once an envoy caine from Southern India. 
They brought a bird which could speak, and 
whose plumage was of five colours, They 
asked troops to punish the ‘T'a-s hi®? (the Tazi 
—Arabs)*’ and tho J’ u-fan (Thibetans), and 
desired the emperor to give their army an 
honorary name. Hiweu-tsony passed a deeree, 
in which he gave it the name Ioai-te-kiun 
(the army which cherishes virtue). 

“ Foreigners,” the ambassador said, “ think 
themselves honoured only whengthey receive a, 
cloak and a girdle; upon which the emperor 
made him a present of a brocaded cloak, a 
leathern gjrdle enriched with gold, a satchel 
ornamented with fishes,°* and seven other valu- 
able articles. 

Uhe king of Yorthorn India came once to do 
homage lo the emperor. 

Towards the end of the Khien-yuen period 
(668—670), China having lost the country of I o- 
long, the kings of India ceased from that time 
to come to court. In tho third year of the 
Kivang-shun period (953 a.b.) sixteen Sainancans 
from Western India, Sa-man-to (Samanta) and 
others, bronght some very fine horses as tribute. 





cunious passage throws great light on this obseure period 
of Indian history, and confirms a fact hitherto scarcely 
noticed, but which has heen asserted by two Arabian 
authors Alguakiu and Abo’l eda, namely the invasion of 
India by the Arabs at. the peginning of the enghth century. 
* Muhammad ben Kilsim,” says the former, in his History 
of the Sarrasins, “ took Tndia; he obtained possession of 
the countries adjoining the Sind (Indus), gave battlo to 
Dahar, who was king of them, vanquished him, made him 
prisoner, and put him to death.’ The other, in bis Musal- 
man Annals, translated by Reiske, says “ Muhammed ben 
Kasim overran India as conqueror.” But the following is uw 
Passage, cur‘ous in another respect, conceruing the same 
fact; itis taken from the History of the Empire of the 
Khalifs, translated from Tabari (Turkish edition), foro 
knowl ‘dge of which wo are indebted to M. Remaud :— 
‘This same year 87 (1.0. 709) was gloriously terminated 
by the defeat of 200,000 barbarians, who had entered the 
country of the Musalmans, commanded by Bughaban, 
nephew of the emperor of China. The Musalmans con- 
fessed that thoy owed this important victory to tbe 
protection of God.’--J. A. 8. B. vol. VI. p. 71. 

On the Ta-shi, see Breitschneider, On the knowledge 
possessed by the Ancient Chinese of the Arabs, sc. 
(Triitmer, London 1871).—En. 

68 We seo in the Thang annals, that those fishes wera 
sometimes made of jade, and sometimes carved in gold or 


silvoy. 1% ; @ at 
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In the third year of the Khien-te period of the 
Songs (965 a.p.) T'ao-yuen, « Buddhist monk 
of Tsang-choti, returned from the Si-yu 
(Western countries). Having obtained a portion 
of the she-li (Sarira) orrelics of Buddha, namely, 
a vase of rock crystal and forty bundles of 
Tndian books written on palm leaves, he came 
to offer them in homage to the emperor. 

Tao-yuen had gone to visit the Si-yuin the 
Thien-/u period (947 a.p.), and had travelled for 
twelve years. He had resided for six years in 
the five Indias. By the five Indias Thien-chu 
is meant. On Jus way back he passed through 
Yut-thien® (Nhotan), and arrived at the 
same timo as tho ambassadors (of the emperor), 
Thai-tsu called him to the palace and ques- 
tioned him on the customs, mountains, rivers 
and itinerary of the countrics through which 
he had travelled. ‘lo all of these questions he 
pave answers. 

In the fourth year of the Khien-te period (966 
A.v.) the monk Hing-kin, followed by fifty- 
six companiens, caine to the gate of the palace, 
and told the émperor that he wished to go to the 
§ i-y u (the Western countries) to obtain some 
Buddhist books. His request was granted. 

They travelled through the districts of Khan- 
cheu, Sha-cheu, I-cheu, Su-chen, ete. the king- 
doms of Yen-ki (now Kharashar), hic u-tse 
(Kuche),’° Y u-t hie n(Khotan), K o-lo(Kolom), 
ete. They passed also throngh the kingdoms 
of Pu-lu-sha (Purushapura, now Poshawar), 
Kia-shi-mi-lo (Kashmir), etc. and all the 
Princes passed decrees and issued orders to 
the inhabitants to be careful to guide and con- 
duct them. 

After the <Ahai-pao period (63—075 
several’? Indian monks artived without molesta- 
tion, bringing with them Buddhist manuscripts 
to give to the emperor. 

In the winter of the eighth year (76), 
Yang-kie-kiiang-lo (others read Yang-kie- 
shue-lo, Afigkasvara’), son of the king of 
astern India, came to pay tribute and do 
homage to the emperor. ‘ 

According to the laws of India, when a king 
dies, he is succeeded by his eldest son (Kumira- 
rija); the other sons leave the family and 
embrace a religious life, and they are no longer 
allowed to reside in their native kingdom. 


69 TIu-t’an, Brotechnoider, ut. sup. p. 151.—Ep, 
1 Bretschneider, vt. sup. p. 140, 
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The king of Eastern India had a son called 
Man-chu-shi-li (Maijuéri), who arrived 
at the capital in the train of some Chinese 
monks. Thai-tsong (who mounted the 
throne in 976) ordered him to be lodged in the 
Siang-ktié-sso convent. He observed rigidly 
the Buddhist precepts, and won the osteem and 
admiration of the inhabitants of the capital. 
The emperor having loaded him with riches 
and favours, all the monks eavied and hated 
him, and as he did not understand the Chinese 
language, they fabricated a false petition, in 
which they represented him as asking permis- 
sion to go back to his own country. The 
emperor granted him permission. : 

When the decree was passed, Man-ce hu- 
shi-li (Matjuégri) was at first filled with stupor 
and indignation. ‘he monks told him that 
the decree was irrevokable. After some months 
he went away, announcing that he was going 
to the coasts of the Southern Sea on board 
a merchant vessel. 
country he went. 


It was never knownto what 


In the seventh year of the Thii-ping-hing- 
hité period (986 a. p.), Kitang-y tien, a monk 
of I-cheti, went to India, and on his return 
brought the emperor a letter from the king of 
that country whose nawe was M o-si-n ang. 
The emperor ordered Shi-hu (Danapila ?), 
an Indian monk, to translate it into Chinese. 
The following is the letter :—‘ Lately I have 
learned that there is in the kingdom of China 
a king as great as he 1s enlightened, perfectly 
holy, perfectly intelligent, and who by his 
majesty and power reigus supreme. Every 
day I think with confusion of my bad fortune, 
and lament that [ cannot go in person to pay 
homage to you. From afar I look affection- 
ately towards the enpital of China and wish your 
holy pefson ten thousand [elicities. 

“On the arrival of Ktiang-yiien, I had the 
honour to receive a holy statuette enriched with 
diamonds, reprosenting Sakyamuni seated in 
the attitude of felicity and divine calm. I 
clothed myself in kia-skha, and made offerings to 
him. 

“T humbly desire that the august emperor of 
China may obtain perfecé felicity and under- 
standing, that he may enjoy long life in order 
to guide every creature to happiness, and that 
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1 Pauthier saya ‘ one’,—vw.s. p. 70, 
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he may enable all those who aro exposed to 
shipwreck, to sail over the immense sea of life 
and death. Now I havo entrusted Kiiang-yiien 
with somo relics of Sikyamuni, that he may 
present to your majesty on my behalf.” 
Shi-hu (Danipila ?) also translated a letter 
from the monks of India as a body which in 
its stylo and thoughts resembled that of king 
Mo-sienang. 
the Samanean Shi-hu 
(Danapala ?) “the kingdom of U-tien-nang 
(Udyina)” belongs to Northern India. After 
twelve days’ travelling in a westerly direction, 
one arrives at the kingdom of Khien-t ho-lo 
(Gandhira) ; at the end of other twelve days, 
journeying in the samo direction one comes to 
the kingdom of Nan g-g¢ o-l o-k ia-lo (Nagu- 
rahira) ; after journeying ten days more, still 


According te 


in the same direction, the kingdom of Lan-p o 
(Lampa, Lamyhin)** is reached, at the end of 
other ten days, still travelling towards the west, 
one arvives at the kingdom of Go-je.nang”™ 
(Gajana) ; continuing the journey towards tho 
west the kingdom of Po-ss¢ (Pars’a, Persia) 
ix at last reached; thence one can set sail on 
the western sea. 

“The journey from Northern to Central 
India occupies a hundred and twenty days. 

“From Central India travelling towards the 
west, after threo halts A-la-w ei (?) is reached ; 
and ifthe journey is continued in the same 
direction for twelve days more, one comes” to 
K a-ra-na-kiti-je (the second syllable is not 
required-—Kanyakubja, Kananj); at the end 
ofuther twelve days’ travelling one arrives at 
the kinedom of Ma-la-w ei; after a journey 
of twelve days more, still in a westerly diree- 
tion, one reaches the kingdom of U-j e n-ni?® 
(Ujjayani) ;if one continues journeying “in the 
same direction for twenty-five days more the 
kingdom of Lo-lo (Lara 7) is arrived at, and 
after other forty days one comes to the king- 
dom of § u-] a-t.a (Surishtrs). 

“From Surishtra to the Western Sca is a 
journey of eleven days. 


™ Conf. Stan. Julien Vie de Hiouen Thsany, p. 85; 
Mém. sur les Cont. Oceid. t. T. pp. 181, 149; t. TT. pp. 313 
Beg 5 Beal’s a! ian (ec. &, v. 26.-—Ep, 

Vie de HT. 7. pp. 73, GS, 464; Mém. t. T. p. 95; t. ID, 
p- 300; Lamgara im Ptol. deoy. lib, VIL. c. i. § 42.—Ep, 

1 Ghazaa, Bretechneidor,*v. s. p, 171. 

78 In this passage, which is an extract from the Song 
annals, Ma-twan-lin las omitted twenty-three words, of 
which the following is the meaning :—~‘ We arrive at the 
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“It generally takes three months to travel 
from Central to Southern India; thence after 
journeying eighty-six days towards the west 
one arrives at the kingdom of Kon g-kia-na 
(Konkanapura),’? from which another day's tra- 
vellng in the same direction brings one to 
the sea. 

“If one sets out from Southern India, and 
travels in a southerly direction, he will reach 
the southern sea at the end of six months.” 

Such were the itineraries which the monk 
Shi-hu (Dandpila ?) made known.78 

In the eighth year (983 4.0.) a monk called 
Fa-yu, who had gone to India to search tor 
Buddhist books, arrived on his way back to 
China at the kingdom of Sa n-fo-tsi (part of 
Sumatra), where he met an Indian monk called 
M ci-mo-l o-s hi-li (Mimarasri £),7° who after a 
short interview asked him to take charge of a 
letter in which he expressed a degire to go to the 
kingdom of China to explain the sacred books. 

The emperor passed a friendly decree calling 
him to the capital. | , 

Fa-yu set himself to beg, and Yaused a dais 
to be mado ornamented with dragons and a 
hid-shu (av kind of veligious dress, from the 
Sanskrit word kashdya, brown). 

Being desirous of returning to India ho asked 
imperial letters of recommendation to the foreign 
princes whose dominions he would have to 
travel through. Fle presented them to the king 
of San-fo-tsi (Sumatra); whence he came 
after a long voyage to the Prince of A-ku-la 
and Kie-mang (Kama ’), steward of cavalry, 
chief of the kingdoms of Ko-lan and Tsan- 
ta-lo (Chandra) and king of Western India, 
whose sow Mu-tho-sien (Mudhasina ’) gave him 
on his departure lettchs.of recommendation. 

Inthe Youg-hi period (984—O88 a.p.) Thse- 
han,a monk from W o1-cheii, returning from the 
Si-yu (the western countries), with a forcign 
monk named Mi-tan-lo (Mitra), brought letters 
from the king of Northern India and Na-lan- 
tho (Nalanda), who sat on a throne ornamented 
with diamonds (Vajrdsanan). 


kingdom of Wei-nang-lo or Mo-nang-lo (wei is 
cften written for mo; the latter spelling would give the 
sound Munara?). After travelling twelvo duys towards the 
west one arrives (at Kanyakubja).’ 

‘Oo There is a mistake in the text, where wo read niao 
instead of u. 

7 Vie de H.T. p. 201; Mém. t. IL. pp. 146, 400.— Ep. 

78 Pauthier, wu. s. p. 77. 

® Pandit Bhagvanlal suggests Vimalasri.— Kp. 
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A Brahman called Yong-hi and a heretical 
sectarian from Persia called A-1i-in also arrived 
at the capital. Yong-shi announced that his 
native kingdom was called L1-te, and that the 
king’s name was Y a-l o-ii-t é; and his surname 
A-je-ni-fo; he was clothed in yellow, and wore 
a goldon headdress ornamented with tho seven 
precious things.*° When he went out he mount- 
ed an clephant, or was borne in a palanquin. 
His retinue was preceded by musicians who 
sang melodious songs accompanied by the sound 
of conch shells and cymbals. He often visited 
the Buddhist convents, and distributed abund- 
unt alms to the poor. Thé quecn’s name was 
Mo-ho-ni (Mahini ?); she wore a robe of red 
taffeta, enriched with thin plates of chased 
gold. She only wont ont once a year, when she 
distributed gencrous gifts for the relief of the 
unfortunate. If any one had an act of injustice 
or tyranny td& complain of, he waited till the 
king or queen went out to walk; he then 
tollowed them, and laid open his gricvances. 
There were four ministers of justico who directed 
the administrfition of the kingdom, and decided 
al] affairs. 

Tho different kinds of geaifl, the domestic 
animals and the different kinds of fruit were 
the same ay in China. In the markets and for 
all commercial transactions they made use of 
eopper coins. 

The face and the back of those coins were 
distinguished as in China by different inscrip- 
tions or ornaments; they were round and of the 
same diameter as those of China; but the 
centre was full and not pierced by a hole for 
the purpose of stringing them on a cord. 

After six months’ travelling in sn easterly 
direction from this kingdom one comes to the 
kingdom of the Ta-shi (Tizi, Arabs); two 
montha after to Si-che ti (Turfun, country of 
the Uigurs); and three months after that to 
Hia-chett. 

A-li-in added that the king of his native 
country had taken the title of He-i (which 
means ‘clothed in black’ *'); his fainfly name 
was Chang, and hissurname Li-li-mo. He wore 


6° Namely; Ist, Su-fa-lo (Suvarna), gold; 2nd, A-lu-pa 
(Rapya), silver; 3rd, Licti-li (Vaiddryc), lapis lazuh ; 
4th, Pho-li (Sphatika) rock crystal; 5th, Mcti-so-lo-kie-la- 
0 (Masdragarbh), cmerald; 6th, Mo-lo-kia-li, the agate ; 
"th, Po-ma-lo-kia (P::dinardya), the ruby : (CE. San-tsang- 
fu-su, book xxx. fol. 14). 

*. This expression rofcra to the Abbaside Khalifs. ‘The 
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clothing of brocaded silk of different colours. 
Every time that he wont out to walk or hunt he 
was absont two or three days; ho took a whole 
day to return. The administration of public 
affairs was entrusted to nine persons of the 
highest rank. 

The inhabitants do not make use of coins in 
their commercial transactions ; there are many 
different articles which they exchange for 
goods. ‘ 

Six months’ travelling in an Easterly direction 
from this country, brings one to the kingdom 
of the Brahmans (India) .%? 

In the second year of the Chi-tao period 
(996 a. p.) an Indian monk camo to China on 
board a morchant vessel. Ile brought a bell 
to the emperor, a clapper (of a bell) orna- 
mented with little bells, a little copper bell, a 
statuette of Buddha, and a sacred book written 
on palm leaves. He did not understand the 
Chinese language. 

Tn the third and fourth years of the Thien- 
shing period (1025—1026 a. dD.) some Indian 
monks of Western India,’ A ?-hi en-o hi (which 
means loving the knowledge which wise men 
possess, Prabhajiianapriya 7), Sin-hu (tc. pro- 
tector of the faith, Pranayapala ?), and others 
camo to present Buddhist books written on 
palm leaves. ‘he emperor gave each of them 
a violet cloak of a square shape, and a rich 
girdle. 

In the second month of the fifth year (1927), 
five monks, namely: Fa-kie-tsiang (which 
moans happiness of the law, Dharmaéri ?), and 
others came, bringing to the emperor Buddhist 
books; he gave cach of them a violet mantle of 
a square shape. 

In the first month of the third year of the 
King-yeii period’? (1034 a. p.), nine monks, 
namely® S hen-ching (i... ho who has a good 
reputation, Suyagas ?), ete., came to give the 
emperor some Buddhist books and relics of 
Buddha, and also a littlo statue of Tong ya- 
pu-sa (te, Bodhisattva with copper teeth, 
Tamradantabodhisattva ?). The emperor gavo 
them picces of silk.”* 


Khalif who reigned in Persia nbeut this time (974-091 A.D.) 
was Thay Lillah ; (aco L’art de vérifier les dates, page 478), 


89 Pauthicr, u. 8. pp. 79-82, ° 
83 Pauthier gives 1036 a.D.—Ea. p. 83. 


®¢ Pauthier’s account comes dowa to a.p. 1489 (Ezamen, 
pp. &4-—-96). 
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THE HASTAMALAKA. 
BY PROF. E. B. COWELL, M.A., CAMBRIDGE, 


The poem, of which I give the text and 
translation below, is one which is very well 
known in India, but has never been printed 
in Kurope. Most educated natives know it by 
heart, and it is universally considercd as one of 
tho best summaries of the Vedanta doctrines. 
Its authorship is uncertain; but there are two 
commentaries upon it, each of which curiously 
enough is ascribed to Sankara Achar y a, 
the celebrated Vedantist teacher of the cighth or 
ninth century. Dr. Hall in his Bibliographical 
Index ascribes the poem to Hastéinalaka, Tho 
twelfth stanza is quoted in the Vedduta-sdra 
(the only quotation which I have noticed from 
the work), and Hastimalaka is mentioned as 
the author in the Vidwan-manoran jiu Commen- 
tary on the Veddnta-sdra by Ramatirtha-yat. 
Hastimulaka is celebrated as one of Sankara’s 
earliest: disciples; and he is afterwards said 
to have founded a modificd form of Vedantism 
recognizing Vishnu as the supreme Brahma. 
It is probable, however, that the title of the 
poem has no reference to any author, as hasté- 
malaka may simply mean ‘a myrobalan m the 
hand,’ and thus be used metaphorically to signify 
something very plain and obvious, as the round 
fruit.ontheopen palm. The phrase is thus used 
in the Vajrasuchi Upanishad (Weber's ed. 
p. 218, 10), where tho true Braliman is described 
as the ‘contented man, free from desires and 
passions, who sees everything as visibly before 
him asa myrobalan on the palm of his hand’ 
(karataldmalakam tva)*; and this is the inter- 
protatio.. which one of my Pandits in Calcutta 
gave to tho title. 

Tho ultimate identity of the individual and 
the supreme soul is the great tenct of the 
Vedanta. ‘That art thon’ (fat fivam a%#) is the 
first lesson of the ncophyte, and the last vision 
of the perfected mystic. The one supreme soul 
alone exists; all the separate consciousnerses 
of individuals arc but the reflection of the one 
soul on the muititudinous ‘internal organs’ 
which aro the creation of ‘ignorance’ or illusion. 
To reach reality we must sirip off the successive 
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2 Of. also Vijnina-bhike’u, Comm. on Sdnkhya Sdtra, 


Pp. 96, 2 infr. P | ; nore 
Thoro js ¢ remarkable passago in Hippolytus’ Philoso- 


phumena I. p. 29.—rotro 5é 76 has 6 dave Adyov Tov 
Gedy, adrdus pdvous cidevae Bpaxzavas Aeyouer, Sd 





veils—the waking world first (where the sonl 
is disguised by the gross cffects) and the world 
of dreams next (whero itis disguised by the 
subtle effects), till we reach that of sound sloep. 
Here for the time the individual soul docs attain 
its real nature, butits inherent delusion remains 
latent, and is still capable of being called out 
into actuality. Only the knowledge of tho ligh- 
est truth, as tanght in the Vedanta, can abolish 
ignorance,and so destroy personality in its gorm.” 

The soul’s real nature, as identical with Brah- 
ma, is always deserfbed as ‘ essentially existent, 
intelligence, and joy’; but though defined as 
essentially intelligence, this intelligence is not 
exercised on any object, as all objects, as well as 
the internal organ or ‘mind’ which cogmizes 
transient perceptions, aro prodnced by ‘ignorance’ 
and therefore unreal. Thero is & striking verse 
of the Yoga-visishta® :— 

Ay would be the pure nature of light if all 
that is illumined by it, as space, earth, and cther, 
wero annihilated, such is the lofeliness of the 
pure-essenced spectator (soul), when all objects, 
as I, thou, and *the tHree worlds, have passed 
into non-existence.” 

“Kastvam si8o kasya kuto ’si gant 

kim nama to tvam kuta agato ’si_ | 
ctadvada tvath mama suprasiddham 
matpritaye pritivivardhano ’si’” |] 1 || 
Naham mannshyo na cha devayaksho 

na brahmanakshatriyavaiéyisidrah | 

na brahmachirt na grihi vanastho 
bhikshur na chaham nijabodharfipah |[ 2 || 
Nimittath managchakshuridipravnittan 
nivastakhdlopidhir akisartpah | 

ravir lokachesltanimiltam yatha yah 

sa nil yopalabdhisvartipo *hamitma |] 3 || 
Yam agnyushnavannityabodhasvartipam 
managchakshuridiny abodhitmakani | 
pravartanta ASrilya nishkampam ekam 
sa nityopalabdhisvartipo ‘hamatma |] 4 { 
Mukhabhisako darpane drisyamano 
mukhatwat prithaktvena naivisti vastu | 
chidabhdsako dhishu jivo ’pi tadvat 

sa nityopalabdhisvartipo ‘_hamitma |] 5 || 


rd dmoppivae pévous thy xevodoglav, 6 eore xitov rips 
Wuxys eryxaros. 

3 Quoted in Vijndna-bhikshu’s Comm. on Sankhya 
Sdtra, p. 97. 
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Yatha darpanibhiva abhisahinau 
mukham vidyate kalpanihinam ckam | 
tatha dhiviyoge niribhasako yah 
sa nityopalabdhisvariipo ’hamatima |] 6 || 
ManaSschakshurader vimuktah svayath yo 
manaschakshurider manaschakshuradih | 
manaschakshurider azamyasvartipah 
sa nityopalabdhisvaripo ’hamatma || 7 || 
Ya oko vibhati svatah suddhachctah* 
prakiSasvartipo "pi naneva dhishu | 
sarivodakastho yathai bhanur ekah 
sa nityopalabdhisvartipo ’hamatmai || 8 || 
Yathinekachakshuhprakaso ravir na 
kramena prakasikaroti prakasyam | 
aneka dhiyo yas tathaikaprébodhah 
sa nityopalabdhisvartpo ‘hamitma |! 9 || 
Vivasvatprabhitam yathé ripam Sea 
pragrihniti nabhitam cvam vivasvin | 
tatha bhita abhisayatyaksham ekah 
sa nityopalabdhisvartipo "hamitmia || 10 || 
Yatha sirya ck’o ’psv anckaschalasu 
sthirisy apyananvagvibhavyasvartipah? | 
chalasu prabhinnasu dhishveka cvam 
sa nityopalabdhisvariipo ‘hamatma || {1 || 
Ghanachchhatinad rishtir ghanachchhannam ar- 
kam 
yatha nishprabham manydte chatimudhah | 
tatha baddhavad bhati yo mudhadrishtch 
sa nityopalabdhisvarfipo *hamatma |{ 12 || 
samasteshu vastushy anusy tlamckam 
sumastiini vastiini yun na sprisauti | 
viyadvat sada suddham achchhasvardpaim 
sa nityopalabdhisvartipo "hamaétmia || 13 || 
Upidhan yathi bhedati sanmaninam 
tatha bhedaté buddhibhedeshn te "pi | 
yathi chandrakinam jale chaiichalatvam 
tathié chanchalatvam tavapila Vishno || 14 || 

1. ‘Whoart thou, my child, and whose, and 
whither goest thou? WRatis thy name, and 
whence art thou come? Tell mio all this clearly 
to gladden me,—thou fillest my heart with glad- 
ness.’ 

2. *Tam not aman nora god nor a demi- 
god, no Braliman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, nor Sidra ; 
no student, nor householder, nov anchorite, 
nor religious mendicant; innate Knowledge 
am I. 


3. *That which is the cause of the action of | 





mind, oye, and the rest, as tho sun 1s the cause 


“6 7.0. Lib. MS. reads sid huchetah, 

§ ananvsh. prithal, Comm, 

® Tho MS. Comm. takes it differently :—- that which 
being itself one, unchangeable, wud essentially elornal know- 
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of the movements of living beings, but whioh 
itself is void of all conditioning disguises, like 
the infinite ether,—that Soul, essentially eternal 
perception, am I. 

4, ‘That which being itsclf one, unchange- 
able, and essentially eternal knowledge (as fire 
is essentially heat), is the substratum which 
bears, as they act, the mind, eye, and the rest, 
which are mere Ignorance*®,—that Soul, essen- 
tially cternal perception, am I. 

5. ‘The reflection of the face seen in the 
mirror is nothing in itself as separated from the 
face, 80 is the personal soul in itself nothing, 
the reflection of Intelligenco on the internal 
orgun,—that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, am I. 

‘As the reflection vanishes when the 
mirror is not, and the face remains alone, apart 
from all delusion, so that Soul which remains 
without a reflection when the understanding 1s 
not,—that Soul, essentially eternal perception, 
am I. 

7. § That which abiding aloof from mind, 
eye, and the rest, is itself mind, eye, and the 
rest to mind, eye, and the rest, and whose 
nature mind, cye, and the rest cannot reach,— 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

8. ° That which, being one, shines forth solf- 
manifested, possessing pure intelligence, and 
itself essential hght, and which yet appears as 
though variously modified in various internal 
organs, as the one sun shines reflected in the 
water of different vessels—that Soul, essentially 
eternal perception, am I, 

9, ‘As tho sun, illumiming countless eyes, 
illumines at the same moment the objcct to each, 
so that Soul, the one intelligence, which illu- 
mines countless internal organs,—that Soul, 
essentially etornal perception, am I. 

10.’ As the bodily sense illumined by the 
sun grasps the form of the object, but when 
unillwmined grasps it not, so éhat by which the 
one sun must be itself illumined to illumine the 
sensc,—-that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, vra I, | 

11. ‘As the one sun seems many in tho 
agitated waters, and even when reflected in 
still watcrs must be yot recognized as really 
separe ate, so that which, though roally one, 


mee, eam. - eee 9 we we 
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edge, is the substratum which bears a8 thoy act, the mind, 

v and the rest, which are mere ignorance,—as, the fire is 

tho substratum that bears the heat,—that Soul, osson- 
tiully, &c.” 
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seems many in the restless intcrnal organs,— 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

12, ‘As he whose eyo is covered with a 
cloud thinks in his delusion that the sun is 
clouded and has lost its light, so that soul which 
seems bound to him whose mind’s eye is blind,— 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

13 ‘That which being in itself one, is strung 
through all things and with which nothing 
ever yet comes in contact, and which, like the 
ether, is always pure and uncontaminated’ in 
its nature,—that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, am I. 

14. ‘Asthe pure crystals appear different 
by tho presence of a disguiser,® so thou too ap- 
pearest different by the diversity of individual 
minds ; as the moonbeams appear to be tremul- 
ous in the water, so thou too, O Vishnu, appear- 
est to flicker in our world !’ 

Of the two different commentaries on the 
Hastd@malaka, ascribed to Sankara Acharya, 
one was printed at the end of tho Calcutta 
edition of tho Veddntaesdra, in 1853; there is a 
MS. of the other in the India Office Library, 
belonging to the Gaikwad collection, and copied 
Samyvat 1563 (a. », 1506). Both profess to claim 
Sankara Achar ya as their author, but 
both, especially the latter, aro far too diffuse to 
vindicate their claim to have been written by 
the greatest plulosophical author that India 
has produced. Asa specimen of each I sub- 
join the introductory passage, in which each 
professes to explain the origin and object of 
tho poem. Neither gloss comments on the 
first two stanzas, as fonnd in our present text ; 
both begin their explanations with the third. 

The commentary in ate Ki. 1. Library (MS, 

2532) thus opens: ‘a certain student, who 
had attained supreme oteaiwad and who had 
assumed the last body before absolute eimanci- 
pation, having been ejected from home by his 


relations because he sccmed obstinately dumb, 


was pointed out by his father, and aceordingly 
asked by the author of the commentary (on the 
Veddntw-Sulras, i.e. Sankara), ‘who art thon ?” 
Desiring that otly-rs also might have a dignity 
like his own, he proceeded accordingly to de- 
scribo his own pre-eminence, and to declare 
? ‘Tho printed Comm, es. lains achchha as anitirtta, the 
MS. as stains ryt rthita,. ° As the China rose reflected in it. 
9 Kaichyg. utpanna-jnéns — dvirbhatuchuramadehah 


swajantnanihatwina vohishkyitah pitr4 pradariito 
bhdshyakridvhik “has two’ iti prishtal swanubhdvarir 
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himself in the following stanzas (i.e. 
with the third.)’’? 

The other Commentary opens with the follow- 
ing introduction : 

“All beings here have an instinctive desire 
to obtain happincss and to escape puin; now a 
cortain person, possessed of a pre-eminent 
amount of merit, and considering worldly happi- 
ness as only so much pain from its inseparable 
connection with pain and from its transitoriness, 
becomes thoroughly disgusted with all mundane 
existence, and in his disgust he strives to escape 
from its bonds; and his teacher, telling him 


beginning 


that the ignorance of the soul’s nature is the 
cause of all mundane existence, and the know- 
ledge thereof the cause of its abolition, instructs 
him accordingly in the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual soul.’’ 

Neither of these opening paragraphs gives 
any hints as tothe anthor or the real circum- 
stances of the composition of “the poem. A 
Bengali translation inserts a curious legend, 
that Sankara, in the course of his wanderings 
as a religious reformer, met ono daf in the road 
a certain beautiful youth, whom hoe addressed 
in the words of the first verse, and who repeated 
the remainder of the poem as his reply; but 
there seems no authority for this story. 

There is a curious parallel to the Wustdmalaka 
in an ode of tho great Persian mystic Shamsi 
Tabriz, quoted by Erskine in the first volume 
(p. 108) of the Bombay Literary Socicly’s 
Transactions :— 

“What adviec, O Musalmiins, as I do nct know 
myself; 

Iam neither Christian nor Jew, noramla 
fire-worshipper nor Musulman. 

Tam nét from the Hast nor the West, nor am 
I of land or fire, : 

I an not from the country of ‘Trak, nor am I 
from the land of Khurasin. 

Lam neither of water nor air, nor am I of 
fire or earth ; 

IT am not of Adam or Eve, nor am I of the 
inhabitants of paradise. 

My place is no place, my sign is without sign : 

I have neither body nor soul,—what is there 
then? Tam u the sual of my beloved.’’?° 











prakatayann ¢ (in yeshins apy anublhitvo bhitydn mad nad? 
iti nenrous yathdvad. dtmdnan Achachakshe ‘nimittam’ 
ityddibhiy dwddasabhih slok ath. 


19 From the Journal of Philology, Vol. VI. (1876 
pp. 161-169, eae ure 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ON SULASA. 
To the Editor of the * Indian Antiquary.” 


In my translation of the Kuda Inscriptions 
(Ind, Ant. VII. 254) T have identified Sulasa, 
in the name Sulasadata, with the modern 
Tulsf the Prakrit names of which plant, viz, 
Sulasdé and Sulasamaijari, Dr. Biihler had pointed 
out tome. 1 have since met, in Sildnka’s com- 
mentary on the Aehdrdiga Sétra, written in 


the Sika year 798, with Sulasé as one of 


the jeganmitaras or mothers of the world. She 
is there suid to be the mother of all snake races, 
The name Sulasédatta is thus on the samo 
line with three moro snake-names occurring 
in the same inscriptions: Naga in No. 1], 
Néiginikfiin No. 2, and Sarpilad in Nos. 3 
and 9. 

The word sulasa for snake, is derived from tho 
root Jas, and means originally either the agile one 
or tho shininge one. What connection there is 
between the mother of the snake-races and the 
Tulasi, if there be any, I dare not decide. 

The passage in question makes part of an ac- 
count of the different opinions regarding the 
origin and nature of tho universe (Calcutta edition 
vol. I. p. 38): 

Astd idan tamobhitam’ apmajitinam (sic) alak- 
shanam | apratarkyam avijneyam prasuptam tva 
sarvatah || (cf. Manu, I. 6) tasmin ekdrnavibhiite 
nashte sthinarajangame | nashtdmaranare chaiva 
pranashtoragardkshase || kevalan gahvaribhate mahd- 
bhittavivarjite | achtwntydtmd vibhus tatva ésaydnas 
tapyate tapah || tatra tasya saydnasya ndbheh 
padmam vinirgatam | tarunarart (read &dldrka) 
manidalanibhans hridyar kdtichanakarntkam || tasmin 
padme prabhagavdn dani yajropavitasaryuktah 
(read °ritakah) | brahmd tatrotpannas tena jaganmd- 
tarah svishtdh : 

Aditth surasanghdndm Dittr asurdnam Manur 
manushydudm | Venatd vyhdngdadm mdtd viseapra- 
kidrdndm || Kadruh sarisrinindin’ Sulasd mdtd tu 
ndgajittadim | Surabhih chatushpaddndm Ild punal 
sarvabijindm || ity di, 

These juganmdtaras remind us of the Greek 
goddesses called pnrepes, a temple of which was, 
according to Plutarch (Aure.), in the old Sicilian 
town HEngyion. 

Professor Hexmann & acon, 
Minster, Westphalia. 





BUNDAHISH MSS. 

A few months ago(in the Academy of May 3, 1879; 
see ante, vol. VILI. p. 262) I was ablo to announce 
the existence of a Pahlavi manuscript, in Bombay, 
containing ® more complete text of the Bundakish 


than that hitherto known; and I can now report 
the existence in Europo of a small fragment of 
what appears to have been a similar text. 

When the late Professor Westergaard of Kopen. , 
hagen returned from Persia in 1844, ho brought 
with him two imperfect Pahlavi MSS., which ho 
had obtained most probably at Kirmén. One of 
these he kindly lent mo in 1878, when TI found it 
had lost 71 folios at the beginning and some 35 
at the end, but the remaining 181 folios contained 
the whole of the nincty-two questions and answers 
of the Dddistdn-i Dintk, together with a consider- 
able portion of the writings which usually precede 
and follow that Pahlavi text in the most complete 
MSS. This MS., which was probably writtdén in 
A.D, 1572, was presented by Westergaard to the 
University Library at Kopenhagen a few hours 
before his death. 

The other MS. appears to have commenced with 
the Bundahish, of which the first 129 folios are 
lost, leaving only the last page of the text followed 
by acolophon written in a.p. 1567; next comes 
the Pahlavi text of the Mainék-i-Khard written 
A.D. 1569; and after that some short texts, said 
to be of minor importance. I am indebted to 
Professor Hoffmann of Kiel for directing my 
attention to this small fragment of the Bundahish, 
and fur kindly sending me a facsimile of it. It 
contains only the last few sentences of the last 
chapter, interspersed with someadditional phrascs, 
so as to form a text of similar character to that 
contained in the recently-reported MS. in Bombay. 
There has, as yet, been no opportunity of compar- 
ing it with the corresponding part of the Bombay 
MS., but, as the 129 missing folios would have 
been exactly sufficient to contain the remaindor 
of the text existing in that MS., there can be very 
little doubt that Westergaard’s MS. formerly 
contained the same more complete and extensive 
text of the Bunadahish, amounting to nearly 30,000 
words instead of the 18,000, which have hitherto 
been supposed to be the extent of the work. 

That fhese manuscripts should have remained 
one-third ofa century in Europe, before their exact 
character could be ascertained hy comparison with 
other copics of the same texts, is surcly an argu- 
ment in favour of a searching examination of all 
Pirst libraries, by some one thoroughly acquainted 
with all known Pahlavi and Avesta texts, to 
ascertain not only where the best copies exist, but 
also what fragments of unknown texte may yet 
survive. Suchan examination must be of the most 
scarching character to bo of any use, £0 as to 
account for the text on every folio of every manu- 
script, and to ascertain ‘the name and date of 
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every copyist. Unfortunately, the owners of such 
MSS. can rarely give much trustworthy informa- 
tion on these points, and are apt to have very 
erroneous ideas of tho contents and importance 
of their books. 


Munich, Nov. 26, 1879. EK. W. WEst. 





METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THB 
MAHABHARATA. 


BY JOHN MUIR, J).C.L., LGL.D., &e. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII. p. 339.) 
EVs OF INDECISION, 
Muahdbhdrata, xii. 8814. 
The dilatory men who Ict 
The time for action pass away, 
, Though long they scek, can scldom get 
*Another opportunity, 
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Hanrsi Srercu. 
Mahdbhdrata, i. 3559; v. 12667. 
Of all men him most luckless deem 
With thorns of speech who others tears, 
Who on his lips, with taunts that teem, 
Destruction’s cursing Goddess bears.' 


Tue Cuatms anp Dutres or FRinnpsule. 
Mahdbhdrata, v. 3317. 
That mortal --sages heartless call 
That does not help his friends in need, 
Who does not kindly warn and lead 
Whene’or they seem about to fall. 


He merits praise, who urged by care 
His friend from folly back to hold, 


Should use albmeans, and, waxing bold, 
Should even seize him by the hair. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Inrropuction to the Scrence of Reniaioy. By F. 
Max Miller, M.A., er. 8vo. London: Longmans & Co. 


Lecrures on the Oriein and Growrn of RELIGION as 
illustrated by the Religions of India. By F. Max 
Miiller, M.A. London, 1878. 

Those are two interesting volumes, written with 
all the case and elegance characteristic of one 
who is at once a master of his subject and the art 
of exposition and the language he employs. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller writes with singular grace, so 
adorns whatever he handles, and so illuminates it 
with the moat felicitous illustrations that his ab- 
strusest discussions flow and fascinate as if they 
were vivid historical narrations. In an age remark- 
able for the number of cminent men of science 
who are also eminent men of letters, ho has the 
literary gift in so romarkable a degrce that he 
not only has secured an audience for the sciences 
ho specially cultivates, but may be said more than 
any othor man who uses the English tongue tohavo 
created, in circles that usually fear and flee the dry 
and the recondite, something akin to an enthusiasm 
for the study of the languages and religions of the 
world, In doing this he has also done much more. 
He has helped to give India and Englarl a new 
moaning to each other, to create between tho two 
happier, because more intelligent, more moral and 
sympathetic relations. He has helped to mako 
India feel that a European scholar may love and 
study her language and literature and religion 
with as much enthusiasm as any Native Pandit, 
and he has helped to make England feel that the 
Saxon and the Hindu ure akin both in blood and 
spirit, that, as. thei: ‘languages have the same 
source, they,have been concerned with similar pro- 
blems, an@ have fallen on similar solutions, have 


been indced alike in their search after truth and in 
their desiro to find it. Io who succeeds, though 
but in a small degrce in a work like this, achieves 
one of the greatest successes possible to man. 

Tho volumes before us may be said to represent 
Professor Max Miller's more systomatic and deli- 
berate contributions to the Science of Religion. 
Their germs, indeed, may be said to lie scattered 
up and down his other’ writings. The questions 
discussed there involve more or less the questions 
discussed here. The questions as to the origin 
and nature of language, and as to tho nature 
and growth of mythology, are essentially related 
to the question as to the genesis and develop- 
ment of religion; they may, indeed, be said in a 
sense to be one and the same, And so whether 
writing of Language or Mythology or Indian 
Literature, Professor Max Miiller has never been 
able to escape from the problems that specially 
engage him here. But just because they specially 
engage hitn, we expect from him a discussion sys- 
tematic and scientific in # degree impossible to the 
Lecturer on Language, to the writer of the Chips 
and to the historian of Sanskrit Literature. And 
in many rospects our expectations are fulfilled. 
The hand of the writer has here all its old cunning, 
his speech has all its old charm, is now swift, genial, 
graphic, and now slow, ornate, clegant, holding us 
fuscinated over sentences of linked sweetness and 
illustrations long drawnout. Yet weare more than 
doubtful as to whether these Lectures fulfil our ex- 
pectations in other and higher respects. It may 
scom an ungracious thing to express the conviction 
that weure more grateful for the suggestive germs 
in the earlier writings than for the full and scien- 


1 Compare the expressions in Psalms li. 2; lv. 21; lvi.4; and xiv. 8, 4. 
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tific exposition in these; and yet we must confess 
to this conviction. Weare sorry to have to say 
that Professor Max Miiller’s standpoint scems to 
us to have changed for the worse. Te has indeed 
qualities that fit him in an exceptional degree to be 
an interpreter of ancient Hindu religion. He is a 
acholar, with a scholar’s general love of truth and 
special love of his subject. Ho is a poet too, with 
the poet’s penctrative insight, quick eye for all that 
is true and beautiful and good, with the poct’s 
fine imaginative sympathy with the men and 
natures he would interpret, and his ability to re- 
present their mind aud meaning in his own and 
our specch. But behind tho scholar and poet 
stands the thinker, and Professor Max Miiller's 
philosophical standpoint is not what it once was. 
In his earlicr works he was more or less in philo- 
sophy a disciple of Schelling, in his last he has 
fallon under the influence of Noiré. And the in- 
fluence has, to our mind, been anything but 
happy. Schelling, especially in his later days, was 
dreamy, fanciful, evon phantastic, but in his ideas 
of spirit, of reason, of the nature and genesis of 
religion he was, as sccins to us, on the whole 
essentially right. But Noird appears to us to 
represent ong of the most reactionary ard infertile 
schools of philesophy in the Germany of to-day. 
Aud we can only and deeply regret that a namo so 
influential in connexion with tho,study which is 
now called “the science of religion” should have 
in any degroc been open to the influcace of such a 
system. 4 , G47. 

Each of the volumes now before us may be smd 
to consist of two parts, w philosophic and a 
scientific, or a theoretical and historical. The 
philosophical and theoretical is concerned with the 
questions as to the origin and nature of religion ; 
the scientific and historical with the interpreta- 
tion of religion in its conercte forms, religious iders 
and beliefs as expressed in the language, litera- 
ture, customs and laws of given peoples. Yet 
these two parts are most jntimately connected. 
A man always interprets facts of mind or spirit 
according to his theory of spirit. Ile studies reli- 
sion and lustory by the light of his philosophy, and 
can see no more in them than his philosophy enables 
him to see. Henee the significance of Prefessor 


Max Miller's theoretical principles for his scien- 


tifie criticismand historical presentationof religion. 
On this point we must say a word or two propos 
ofjus Hibbert Lectures; the other work has been 
too long vetore the pnblic to need any further 
notice here.’ he first lecture, on “ the Percep- 
tion of the Infinite,” discusses the philosophical 
question. It is to us the leass satiafactory in the 


cee twee ere ee wee ee eee seme - ee tee | oe one 8 oe pe ne ee wee 5. 


» This work has bow translated into Gicinas: Besnck: 
Italian, vund Swedish.—Ev. 
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book. The question is much too large to be treated 
within so narrow compass, and we believe Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, had he been leftto himself, would 
not have attempted to discuss it under conditions 
80 little equal toits claims. But passing by the cri- 
tical parts,—which are but o series of briof, though 
searching, glances at two or three theories as to the 
nature of religion, with omission ofall save the very 
slightest reference to the most rational and com- 
prehensive theory of all—we come to our anthor’s 
positive and constructive doctrine. He modifics 
the doctrine maintained in his oarlicr course of 
lectures, that religion is a montal faculty, which 

“independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, 
enables man to apprehend tho Infinite under differ- 
ent namcs and varying disguises.”* This as a 
piece of psychology was never very lucid. ‘t is 

not very casy to understand how any mental 

faculty “that is independent of reason and can 

act in spite of’ it can be a rational faculty. But 
as now modified it is still less satisfactory. ‘“* Reli- 
gion, in its subjective sense of fuith,” is now 
made “ simply a development of sousuous percep- 
tion.”? And sohe says, in answer to the ques- 
tion, how sucha being as the primitive savage, 
with nothing but his five senses, ever comes to 
think or speak of anything not finito or infinite P— 
“Tt is the senses which give him the first impression 
of infinito things, and supply him in the end with 
an intimation of the infinite. Everything of which 
his sonses cannot perceive a limit, is toa primitive 
savage, or to any man in an carly stage of intellec- 
tual activity, unlimited or infinite. Man sees, he 
sees to a certain point; and there his eyesight 
breaks down. But exactly wherehis eyesight breaks 
down, there presses upon him, whether he likes 
it or not, the perception of the unlimited or 
infinite.’* Now throughont this statement two 
entirely distinct notions are confounded, tho In- 
definite and the Infinite. These are not only 
distinct, but opposite, The Indefinite is simply the 
undefined, what is without perccived limits; but 
the Infinite is the without-bounds, is what is not 
simply undefined, but cannot be defined. The one 
includes, the other excludes, tho ideas of relation 
and limitation. The senses suggest the Indefinite 
because they perceive the definite ; but the reason 
conceives the Infinite. Then in what sense can 
“ti senses” be said “to perceive.”’ They are not 
rational things ; to them as senses reason cloes not 
belong; and the perception of any rational thing 
in history, or any reason or reasonable being in 
ni.ure, is due to man’s quality as a rational, not to 
his nature as a simply sensuous, being. A con. 
ception of “infinite things” is possible; “an im- 


Science of Religion, p. 17. 


Hibbert Lectures, pp. 26, 97. Ivid p. 37. 
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pression of infinite things” or ‘‘a perception of the 
Infinite” is absurd. I frankly confess my inability 
to attach any meaning worthy of our author to 
such a sentence as “I maintain that before it (tho 
Infinite) becomes a nooumenon, it is an aistheton, 
though not a phainomenon.”* Whatever the senses 
perceive appears tothe senses; the appearance 
is the objective side of the percoption, the per- 
ception the subjective side of the appearanco. 

The influenco of his empirico-transcendental 
philosophy pervades more or less tho Icctures ; 
it is, indeed, hardly apparent in the second Iccture 
with which we throughout cordially agree, or the 
third, which is an admirable account in our 
author's very best style of the placo and value of 
thes Vedas in tho study of religions. But in the 
fourth, “on the Worship of Tangible, Semi-Tan- 
gible and Intangible Objects’”—and in the fifth— 
“tho Ideas of Infinity and Law”—its presence 
and action become very manifest. For one thing 
it makes in these and the next lecture the pre- 
sentation of Vedic religion less ethical and more 
sensuous than it might have been. We could have 
wished that Professor Max Miiller had analysed, 
verificd and organized for us not simply the forms 
and characters and qualities of the deities that 
fill tho Vedic Pantheon, but also the cthical ideas, 
the religious and spiritual beliefs that were at 
work in the heart of the Vedic socioty, not only 
creating the sceds of the philosophy that was 
afterwards to blossom into the Upanishads, but 
also laying the foundations of the sacerdotal 
polity that was afterwards to recoive expression 
in the Laws of Manu, And this suggests another 
remark—the significance of India for religion 
does not cond at the point where Professor Max 
Miillor leaves us. Inasense it only begins there. 
We see Indian religion becoming at once more 
spiritual and more sensuous, cntering upon one of 
the many phases through which it was destined 
to pass. Yet each of these phascs—Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism ~ was the logical and natural 
outcome of the other; and to exhibit thém in 
their relations to each other and to the epirit of 
mun is to exhibit one of the most wonderful pro- 
cesses of ovoluation in religion the history of the 
world has to show. 

It is not possible, within our limits, to give any 
adequate notice of this book; or any illustrations 
of the learning, tbo true and felicitous reflexions, 
the vigorous and searching criticism with which 
it ubounds, or of the generous and catholic spirit 
which everywhere eitetrates and illumines it. 
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In these respects it is worthy of Professor Max 
Miiller and the subject; and to say this is the 


highest possible praise. A. M. Fatrparry 





A Crassicat Dictionary or Hinpu Mytnornocy anp Rr- 
LIGION, GuoGrRaPrny, JTistory, AND Lireratrure. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., lute Professor of Hindustani, 
Staff College (Svo. pp. xix and 411). London: ‘Tribner 
& Co. 1879. 


Many students will hail with pleasuro Mr. 
Dowson’s handy volume (which forms the sixth of 
Triibner’s Oriental Series) as a book that is 
much wanted. It is scarcely cight years yet since 
its only English predecessor appeared—Mr. J. 
Garrett’s Clussteal Dictionary'—published = at 
Madras ; and though thero were scrious slips in it, 
and it was too largely composed of mere extracts, 
it is often very useful, and is much fuller than that 
now before us. Mr. Dowson has not dealt so 
much in extracts ag his predecessor; none of his 
articles are long; and he has condensed in each 
the information he has drawn from his authorities 
with the intelligence of a man who knows his 
subject. He does uot draw on ofiginal Sanskrit 
sources, but his authorities are among the best, 
viz. Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, U. H. Wilson's 
Rig-veda, and Vishnu Purdna (Uall’s Ed.), and the 
writings of Monier Williains, MaxeMiiller, Roth, 
Bohthlingk, Lassen, Weber, Whitney, Wollbeim 
da Fonseca, &c. Owing,to the brevity necessary in 
such a work, we regret that theauthor has not given 
references at the cnd of cach article to authors 
whero more detailed information might be found. 

The mythological parts are decidedly the best; 
in the biographical matter we note many omissions, 
the names for example of Bilhana, Ramanujya, 
and Madhvachirya are missing, and the dates of 
the authors that are given are rarely indicated. 

We trust the day is not far distant, however, 
when another and enlarged edition of this work will 
be required, aud we hope the enterprising publisher 
will sco to it that it is then greatly increased 
both in rfatter and value. Why should it not 
develop into a Dictionary*of Sanskrit Mytholoy, 
Religion, Iistory and Literature fit to rank with 
those of ancient Greck and Roman life and 
thought, soably edited by Dr. W. Smith? The late 
H. H. Wilson projected a scholarly work, and 
went so far, forty years ago, as to announce his 
intention of preparing it for the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fung. Here is the nucleus, well done, but 
far too restricted. Of this Professor Dowson is, 
modestly, well aware. “ No doubt very defective” 
is the verdict ho passes on tho fruit of his own 
labours. He restricts himself, rather too exclu- 


_— --——: Fane Ne tn ne ee we remnant: i s 
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Public Instruction in Mysore, &c., de. (vo. pp. 793: 
Madras; Higginbotham and Co. 1871); The Supplement 
160 pp., was published in 1873, 
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sively to the purely Bréhmanik subjects, to the 
exclusion of Bauddha and Jaina oues, perhaps pur- 
posely; but the names of many of the sects, as 
well as of individuals mentioned in the great epics, 
are omitted. But, on tho other hand, what we 
have is well done. Nothing could be better than his 
treatment of the Vedas and Epics, of such popular 
deities as Krishna and Rima, and of the Avatdras, 
or incarnations of Vishnu, on which so much of 
modern and practical Hinduism hangs. Under 
Tantra some of the truth is told regarding the hor- 
rible immoralitics of much of Hindu worship and 
belicf. Our readers will form an idea of the utility 
of the book from this account of the Gdyatri :— 

“A most sacred verse of the J?tq-veda, which it 
is the duty of every Bréhman to repeat mentally 
in his morning and evening devotions. It is ad- 
dressed to the sun as Savitri, the genorator, and 
80 it is called alsoS&vitri. Personifiedas agoddess, 
S&vitri is the wife of Brahmf, mother of the four 
Vedas, and also of the twice-born or three superior 
castes. Colebrooke’s translation of the Gdyatri is 
‘Earth, sky, heaven. Let us meditate on (theso 
and on) the most excellent light and power of that 
genorous, sportive, and resplendent sun (praying 
that) it may guide our intellects.” Wibson’s ver- 
sion is, in his‘ translation of the Iig-veda, ‘We 
meditate on that desirable light of the divine 
SAvitri who influences our pious rites.’ In tho 
Vishnu Purdna he had before given a somewhat 
difforent version—‘ We meditate on that excollent 
light of the divine sun; may he illuminate our 
minds. A later version by Benfey is—‘ May we 
receive the glorious brightness of this, the genera- 
tor, of the god who shall prosper our works.’ 
Wilson observes of it :—‘ The commentators admit 
somo variety of interprotation, but it probably 
meant, in its original use, a simple invocation of 
the sun to shed a benignant influence upon the 
customary offices of worship, and it is still em- 
ployed by the unphilosophical Hindus with merely 
that signification. Later netions, and especially 
those of the Vedanta, have operated to attach to 
the text an import it did not at first possess, and 
have convertcd it into a mystical propitiation of 
the spiritual origin and essence of existonce, or 
Brahmf.’ It is considered so holy that copyists 
often refrain from transcribing it.” 

As another specimen, we give the following ana- 
lysis of the Rdmdyana. After a briefnotiec of the 
versions and Adhydtma Ramdyana he proceeds :— 

“Tho Rdmdyana celebrates tho life and exploits 
of Réma (Rima-chandra), tho loves of Raima and 
his wife Sité, the rape of the latter by Rfvana, tho 
demon king of Ceylon, the war carried on by 
Rama and his monkey allies against Ravana, end- 
ing in the destruction of the demon and the rescue 
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of Sité, the restoration of Rama to the throne of 
Ayodhya, his jealousy and banishment of Sit&, her 
residence at the hermitage of V4lmtki, the birth of 
her twin sons Kusa and Lava, the father’s discovery 
and recognition of his children, the rocall of Sité, the 
attestation of her innocence, her death, R&ma’s re- . 
solution to follow her, and his translation to heaven. 

“The Rdmdyana is divided into seven kdndas or 
sections, and contains about 50,000 lines. The last 
of the seven sections is probably of later date 
than the rest of the work. 

“1. Bdla-kdnda. The boyhood of Rima. 

“2. Ayodhyd-kdnda. The scones at Ayodhyé, 
and the banishment of Rama by his father, King 
Dasaratha. : 

“3. Aranya-kdnda, ‘Forest section.” Réma’s 
life in the forost, and the rape of Sité by Ravana. 

“4, Kishkindhyd-kdnda. Réma’s residence at 
Kishkindhyé, the capital of his monkey ally, King 
Sugriva. 

“5. Sundara-kdndd. ‘ Beautifal section.’ The 
marvellous passage of the straits by Rama and his 
allies and their arrival in Ceylon. 

“6. Yuddha-kdnda. ‘War section.” The war 
with Ravana, his defeat and death, the recovery 
of Sita, the return to Ayodhyé and the coronation 
of Rama. This is sometimes galled the Lankd or 
Ceylon Kdndd. 

“7. Uttara-kdnda. ‘Later section.’ Rama's 
life in Ayodhya, his banishment of Sité, the birth 
of his two sons, his recognition of them and of the 
innocence of his wife, their reunion, her death, 
and his translation to heaven. 

“The writer or the compilers of the Rdmdyana 
had a high estimate of its value, and it is still held 
in very great veneration. A verse in the introduc- 
tion says, ‘He who reads and repeats this holy 
life-giving Rémdyana ia liberated from all his sins 
and exalted with all his posterity to the highest 
heavey;’ and in the second chapter Brahma is made 
to say, ‘As long as the mountains and rivers shall 
continue on the surface of the earth, so long shall 
tho story of Rdmdyana bo current in the world.’ ” 

The book is followed by a very complete index 
of synonyms and names referred to under different 
heads: the arrangement is most helpful to the 
student, and enables the author to avoid much 
repetition. 

The whole work is introduced by a condensed 
acount of the origin and development of the 
Vedas. Professor Dowson expresses the hope 
“that a good beginning has been made, and that 
a basis has been laid on which a greater and more 
worthy structure may hereafter be raised.” The 
foundation is indeed good, and we truét he will at 
once call other scholars tp his aid that the next 
edition may be very much larger and fuller. 
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A NEW SiLARA COPPER PLATE GRANT. 
BY KASINATH TRIMBAK TELANG, M.A., LL.B. 


PINHIS is a grant made by a prince of the S1- 
lira dynasty. The plates belong to Mr. 
Ramchandra Sivrim Desai of Khirepatan, and 
were handed over to me several months ago by 
Rio Saheb Gajiinan Krishna Bhitavadekar, then 
Subordinate Judge of Devgad, and now in the 
servico of the Barodé state. The plates were 
found many years egoat Kharopatan, buried 
under ground; and it is now impossible to get 
any further information regarding their ac- 
quisition. They consist of three shects, about 
8 inches in length by about 6} inches in breadth, 
joined together by a ring of the usual shape, 
bearing, for a seal, the figure of a man scated 
cross-legged and with joined hands. - Tho grant 
is, as usual, engraved on both sides of the middle 
plate and on the inner sides only of the first and 
third. 
The characters are the old Dévanigari, tho 


métrd being in many cases writton before the 
letter with which it goes, instead of ovor it, as 
in the modern Dévanigart. There are sundry 
instances of that confusion between a and ¥q 
which may be noted in other plates also,’ and. 
there is also a somewhat noticeable tendency 
towards doubling some letters.” The substitu- 
tion of aay fora; the similarity of q and q; and 
the use of the avagraha,—are some of the other 
points worthy of noto in the style of writing 
in this grant. The language is throughont 
Sanskrit, the greatere portion of the document 
being in fairly good verso, while a small por- 
tion at the end—which is the only part directly 
referring to the actual grant mado—is in prose, 
and somewhat involved, and not always correct, 
prose. Tho date is given in letters and figures 
as 1016, or, according to the view of Mr. J. F. 
Fleet, 1017 of the Saka era. 


Transliteration. 


Plate J. 
C) ova wetarey gear aoraran: [\l]* aaa a: orare- 


(*] 
[°]. 
4 
C*] 
[7] 
7] 
("] 


(9) fafsaer 


qr: ill] @ a: org feat Pret ater anfa sreat [I] 
VaaaU Tees TAIT 
amemiqaaes ef] anafae: i[ll] ee Fa guitars. 
aq aT wader meses wage |[ll] cerar ffaa- 
wratisratagagaaaareds: |i] 
a wefan: are dterdafasar qafaedya:(7) Ill] wet 
eye aa: gealeaa dara: ge(Oyeeaastle: [Ii] 
angefesatat «fare | oanfa | uaa 


UN] fara 


spar garay 


atacarn 


coy at iil] aaer agar qafeUhsraion | fea: aferte- 


C1") arquttatcort 


aqet Jay: Ill] 


qataaaar | aMafraaa 


C¥) gaat a ae gencn aT adt a gartafe: I[ll] Teraa- 


O°) wateyaqedtart 
“la: offag(ijr: ga [ll] 


afrttraradtsenraaay 


neafas- 


aA || BANE 


Cla eerast aa fraprar faearar faeteort afer: |[li] tear: 


O°] sae catar 


1 See for one instance the inscription at Cunningham's 
Archeological Survey Reports, vol. VI. Plate xi. 

* Of. Jour. B. B. R.A. Sock vol. X. p. 849. 

> Inasmuch as ‘he expression is “1016 yearsof the Saka 
king having olnpsed.” Cf: isyrnoll, Elements of S. [. 
Paleogvaphy (2nd ga) p 720. Having compared the 
figures: énd names ars given in some of the plates 


riaterr: wren: ine 





which we possess, I am inclined to agroe with Mr. Fleet's 
view. 

* The original hag a line thus ! at the cloge of geo 

of the hemistichs, In the transliteration donble neg 
thns [||], have beon inserted everywhere in brackets. In 
the prose portion the perpendicular lines areprinted only 
where thoy are found in the original. 
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SS aA re eA I I IIS TIE TE EE pane enh? = VTE Ree NRCS 


(lon faa a "area Beater fu) ent | creer 

(1°) sycqaefraearanta (ft) aaa | atareaata a 

[19] MTA T Tat Veter) tet I) wreat wer a 

[°°] qeqcrermaarena:  SaarehRararsearasat 
Plate Ia. 


[2] att  aarat ftrrfirer Srrrq iit] = aaragorar- 











[7%] sar 9 saerat, = afar (AT) a gaara = eysacivra- 
[7] qrgamyay: aed facennitar: itt] TRATAEAAATHC- 
[7] enftaftacen (ear \aalhe: qa: PAT AAS eATUATT- 


(°°) gamer: [ll] aeetaamer wer acer = aarAtat- 
(*] at osett: aaa aafe ca am qatar if] wae . 
("la gar: qetta osge: ii] aa: tarnpga: «= aeftais | 
(°°) qafa: [il] woot: att a: arena ZT gfaree: fll] sare 
(°°) qreifqardoe: 3 araceot oat RST fi] atoaaTaAaT =—at- 
(5°) ofe safe char wa [ll] asa awearetar. acorns ea: [II] 
Cl aq eamanma fet iter oar 6 Waaaqeaarita 
(7) fed ost Ret arta (1) RearenorguaMyat ct aT Tas ar 
[°} ffaccnuasqacartraracay [ll] daryweq assreaay- 
(] “ar aqeaanaftreara azaa: i wate ver afta wat: a- 
[**] rear Tai a GR ATIASATGTT fl] waar a aahtaratyar 
[°°] ara: eat aera [ EATURaR aT IS Re HA Detiecdtat ary lu] we 
[7] far ova Saeed Ter a amet sera Aquat see 
[*] gq: atefrarra: I(t] rHITH amecaqy: Sioa zat 
("] wa i{u] sfterta: feet tr ste aepafepads [i] sar 
(4°) ont aaa hamrwTcepaat Rov iti) 
Plate II b. 
C) semadierncreraitre = oaragefr 6oatafasrrer (at) 
(*°) & [il] cartardtaahretadacarea [ll] aareeasy aC a) alfaa- 
(3) wafetefa in) gaefey Fares] shareware are: 
(] ety qaqa: aard(a prea: = emafa: |[ll] verargaait ya- 
(“] as sobraca(ler) feat frardta cortorerafaat RPS HEMT tt 
(“) qeanfafaratairia a)erracaagerqaiaa ants 
(lat li) aftrrcRaencemeeanttyaracraaisatrt a 
(*°] feasfa if] aq aeqaear  gfaardtrag: are g aT: 
(*°) for: eirforqres: y(t] fayaergit [areata THALY TAY 
(°°) araigar areata i [llareaera) F9:(4) ) aaeat redo ATTA 
Cle aay aramet (it) HASMITCMTAAGAeE: UIT: 
(*] ataqacanrage: [i] aa Sree etoraha at oe 
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— eqanlaazaaey laaaqasgah aagQaaa7 
eahadtaaamanatae qqeqeacaaaga 
| MiraaTTRIMAaAA OATS IAT 
| ASA HoAMAT AUT IMATIA SARS 
 FRAGIIET Madara cael | 
ORT TAUNTS ZAI TARA eA 
| RIAA Migalaltaag aRaazaaaaaa 
| RAMA TATTSA AAA ARS TAGS aT 
RaaraglterqaarGasdqsnaqatetad 
FAGAAM HUA TIA FAIA. 
/ DAMMAATRGIAAS TITAS TSS AT 
Mea aaMAI eT MANTA IAAT - 
INAATATLIRATI AAR AAT ACTAET| 
TASTAAAY AATIM AMG CABIN A MS 
FAST ATTA ATT AA CeaaT 
AMAA MARIAM ST RGA CA TIAA A 
FF d APRONS Te (IAIN IWATA 
"TAA IH ZITAT AT] F GIO IMA Re Tat 
BA ATACTANQGHAS IAT Js APA ASa 
BADIA TTAT AIA gy WIAA TAVAG TAA, 
gaa mIGIagag GH MMIAVAARWAATT 
| IAAT AG 3454-93 ATTITTT A FAB 


‘ 
. 
a 





: See 


E pial aia ig9 4g 29 NAGA F 
Caan. 705 sma 


Rabie Teagaarcrtot = a ey a 

‘AQ RASIARAAA A TAG KM AGSse A 

Raga HCAISs7 MAIO: alan 
§ zea TARZ TRATES q POTERCRA Ha 


: aie: aq 
feasgaet ate ana gavaganarg 
AISA F 1734s GSA BICMITAA IAA 
Reae9794e4 4271 O IH RATATAT 
MIMS ANIMA HAY AMDSEATIAT AD 
rtd argu a ears 
14] 7] 
MARNE LEAL A sey ahd ate 


ere aa aasaeean 


HAMAS Y BIg Gana 
Be a angen pte 


ve BRDU 


4 rae oe 
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Paneer ener =: 
Se ne 8g eae 


(°°) arpnraetar(] efear ) Satearhaaeaataieat FaapiteT a 
(3) arqaraacrelayagaerera regu fara aoa fa- 
(°°) & apaqaa a: asta fase [il] fasaract(oi) oorPrat =a- 
) atk a giracat | oamendt if] Peaittcaadize- 
("] ¢ far wae qeafa aa awat yo at aalageaieacar- 
(9°) frragarerasaaeraraaee rafraTregeaCmEAT a ATTAC 

(°°) x arpaaearaqreagaco aE seas ara e falta 

(°°) aaneratcaitadicara C) aT CROCE CEE TCC AG 


(8) qari Sara asa aaaaaarr- 
(*] afta? araeacormaastyacay faareausaeacist 

. Plate IIT. . 
[°) anemossanfralataatizarncaaTatsa Fryar: 
(%*] frarinteoadat quay e aqgeramadtar(a raat a- 
(°%] qeerArHYyT VTA F ( qarearpant aera a- 
(°°) erareatraiaanade: | =| weraifalaaepaosifeters: | wisTaT- 
(°"] nqaesor(qetaanearaaaaay: | fedttasesqret- 
(°°) Samaras: waniedtatr cadet a Wa 
(O°) qreseaa(t) aaataeaars: § astea(a)t aeaaTATTAT | ear. 
(7°) fF UAPaagTearaaTTA TATA At TAT TE TA 
(7) fasaqitancofaorlargaagaarsgersarIaT (at ) 
[*] eearesrraea ta (i )aninyatea TPAC AAR ITAMS- 
[]& dame ot det oon on aRATHATdiadaacre- 
"} ay =| - earirry wTaTATAMTTAT Te TATA 73i- 
[7°] wate aaq VOX Teed Hnatdary aAtra(sqa- 
('") Frrmenaraanars garantie Aa eT 
("?] arreratiufe (fa)aginoatrorar aie: aaa oT aieata- 
[7°] BCT ATTA (layaitaageanizy IAHOT TqaaIa- 


(] xempyaty d(layaed waned ae myR  aitrHa- 

°°] aarrt(omare = osaa  faatara femora Saeaae- 

(“ll a@un deresaaaetat ge ata i ay 

(*} aqtaraiat (ai) ICR MEC Peace tte Cui Cicie 

7] af sofas oo sanfat aaq arrcdfeea cararc(!)fe- 

("] a erraqaatat 8 ostinedaet =o wareafaar i 3° Al 
7D S 


Translation, | whose erest glistens the Ganges like a clear 
- May that Chief of the Ganas (Ganapati) | digit of the moon rising over the summit of 


protect you from harm, who is honoured with | Sumern. 

worship in a] undertsiings, and who destroys: Jimadtaviéhana, the son of Jim 4- 

obstacles. « taketu, is renowned inthe threo worlds as ever 
May that _ vo always protect you, on | humane; for verily, treating his own body as 
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a blade of grass for tho sake of another, he 
rescued Sankhach fda from Garuda.° 

In his family was born the princo Kapardi, 
an ornament of the S il Ara dynasty, whose clean 
footstool was streaked with the beams of the 
fresh jewels in the diadems of all kings of the 
earth, and who was bold lke SriSahasan- 
ka.° | 

To him was born a son, named Pulasak ti, 
who was, as it were, the utmost limit of the 
polity proclaimed by the Preceptor of the Gods,’ 
and who having vanquished the whole multitude 
of his foes in the midst of the battle-field, 
reigned over the earth unmolested. 

He had ason Kapard'’ the younger,’ the 
head-ornament of kings, who was, as it were, a 
second sharp goadto his clephant-like encmics, 
and whose glory rendered the universe 80 exces- 
sively white,® that the elephant of the gods, the 
moon, and the milky ocean shone not (Lefore it). 

To him, too, was born a son, Sri Vatpu- 
vanna,!? an ornament of the lords of the carth, 
who was the seat of great splendour, who had 
purified the entire sphere of the earthy and who, 
sporting in Phe battle-field, cut off with his 
sword one tusk of his adversaries’ elephants, and 
rendered them devoid of masters. 

IIe had x son, the king Zanza, worthy of 
praise, who delighted all people like the moon, 
and destroyed all evil like the sun who destroys 
night,?? and whe in his own name erected full 
twelve temples’? of Sambha, which were steps 
methinks for (/he use of) those suppliants of his 
who were labouring on the path to heaven. 

Then camo his brother SriGoggi, the 
brilliant mass of whose glory was spread (/1 ull 
directions), who had lit up the whole sphere of 
the earth, who was powerful among the men of 


5 This story forms the subject of the Nas4nanda 
Nataka, translated by Mr. P. Boyd. See also Tree and 
Serpent Worship pp. 169-170; Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 148, 
149. 

4 Seo as to Sthaghnka, [alls Vasavadattd Tutrod. p, 18. 

’ i.e, Brihaspati, to whom a work on tho science of 
Polities is attributed. See Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. 
vol. VII. p. 62; and also Panchatantra (Bombay, Sanskrit 
series) Tantra iv. p. 7 line 10, and note thercun. 

® ‘This is the first exception 1 have seen to tho veneral 
usage complained of by Mr. Fergusson. Juur. Ruy. As. 
Soe. (N. 8.) vol. LV. p. 85. 

¥ Glory or fume with our poets is always white. Cf. 
Raghuuniset, TL, 69. . The slontinut of Indra ts also white. 

10 See Ind. Aut. vol. V. p. 277 note. 

2 There uppears to be a double entendre here. Vindyaka 
means both devoid of masters, and Ganapati, who is sup- 
posed to have only ove tooth. 

19 Here is another double enter we. 


13 Pandit Bhagvaulal tells me that bo has seen aay 


(Fearvary, 1880. 
ee een en 
power, and on whose engaging in the work of 
drawing his bow in the battlo, Bhishma, Drona, 
the son of Prithi,** and othors were all cast into 
tho shade. 

To him was born a son, the illustrious V ajj a- 
dadév a, whose renown was noised about owing ° 
to hisastonishing and attractive exploits, who was 
tho head-ornamont of the circle of the earth,*® 
and upon whose bosom, his strength being in his 
arm, the goddess of royal splendour, suddenly 
appearing of her own accord in the midst of the 
battle-field, enjoyed pleasure as (on the bosom) of 
Muriari.’® 

To him was born an illustrious and righteous 
son, Aparajita, like Jayanta to Indra, like 
Kirtikeya’’ to Siva. He was Karna himself 
in munificence, Yudhishthira in veracity, the 
brilliant sun in prowess, and the staff of Kila 
to his focs.’* Victorious is he who pro- 
tected in this world subordinate chiefs who 
came for shelter, and others also’*°—the king, 
who deserves his name of ‘adamantine cage for 
those who come forshelter’.*° In various ways, 
he welcomed Goma, whon he came; he alone 
contirmed to the name of Aiyapadéva 
the sovereignty which had been shaken; he 
afforded security to the kings Bhillama- 
manamambudha.t What more necd be 
said of that king Rama bearing tho title Sri? 

After him came the illustrious head-jewel of 
kings, his son Vajjadadeva, well versed in 
polity, whose exploits all people even yet extol 
with their bodies clothed, as it were, with hair 
standing on end. 

Then came hig brother the king Arikesar i, 
respected hy the good, who played the part 
of the thunderbolt in the destruction of his 
proud foes, who were like the great mountains 





used in this sense elsewhere. To me this sense of tho word 
is quite new. 4 4. e. Arjuna. 

16 ‘his phrase is @ vory common one. 

16 {.¢, Vishnu, his wife being Srt or Lakshmi—tke 
goddess of splendour. 17 The war-god. 

1" K&la means Yama-—the God of Death, one of whose 
names is Dandadbara, the holder of the staff. 

1% The original is somewhat obscure here. 

2” 'This appears to have been a title of the Silfras. But 
see oso Jour. Roy. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 176, Inscription 
No. viii. and Major Graham’s Kolhapur, Inse. No. 17, 

. 457, whero the inscription belongs to the same family as 
Vathen’s inscription. 

21 This is conjectured to refer to Bomhay (Asiat, Res, 
vol. I. p. 359). I do not understand the original. Some 
light muy, possibly, be derived from Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 68, 
Yule’s Murco Pols, vol. II. p. 831. A Réajé Bhillama of 


Dévagiri (S$. 1110-1115) is moationed in Watden’s Inserip- 
tice No. And see tees Roy. As. Soc. vol. V. e 178; J. B. 
B. R.A.S. vol. LV. p. 164; and Ind. Aut. vol. VI. p. 366. 
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of the universe ;*? and who, even in childhood, 
having with (his) army gono to and visited 
Somésvara, offered up” before him the whole 
earth by direction of his father, and then returned, 

Then Sri Chhittar ija, the son of luis 

‘brother, Vajjadaddéva, became king, who 
being himsself'an exalted personage, even though 
achild, preatly exnited the Silara dynasty. The 
wives of his antagonists, who were cut down by 
his unsheathed sharp sword, had, owing to lim, 
their hair hanging loose, their necklaces fallen 
off from the vicinity of the edges of their breasts, 
and their eyes devoid of collyrium.”* His fame, 
hike a creeper, climbs the universe which is like 
a shed, as if it had been reared up by being 
watered with the tears of the women of his des- 
troyed encmics. 

Then his younger brother N ig a rjuna be- 
camo king, who, in his anger, was like the fire 
of destruction to his prond foes, and in grace- 
fulness like Krishna to the courtezans,?® and on 
hearing of whose superhuman and excessive 
strength of arm, the itching of the arms of his 
enemics for the battle-ficld goes, as it were, to 
sleop. The guardian elephants of the several 
quarters’? of the universe do not open their eyes, 
having their flow of rut-water dricd up by the 
wind blowing over the rut-water of the intoxi- 
vated Gandha elephants” in his matchless camp, 
and having their eyes closed (hrough fear, in con- 
sequencoof the spreading of the excessive volumes 
of smoke enveloping all the quarters which issued 
froin the couflagration of the cities of his enenues. 

Aficr him his younger brother Mummnuni 
became king, who was Cupid himself incarnate, 3 


ee eee ee ee eee 2 aee-e eee cis ma 


29 These are said to he seven, See Marhihhdrata, Bhishma 
Parva (Bomb. Md.) p. 8; and tho reference given at Jud. 
Ant. vol. V. p. 159. 

82 Jaiterally fastone 2), See remarks on this infra. 

76 These ure all marks of widow hood. e 

*5 i.e. among the Gopis of Gokul as applied to Kyishna, 

#0 ‘The eight quarters, enst, south-east, south, Ge., each of 
which is supposed to have a guardian elopliant. 

*7' This is the hivhest kind of elephants, supposed to 
give out a special smell, from whieh the name. 

8 Cupid himself is *bodiless” See the story in Nu- 
mara Sambhava, canto IV, 

89 OF. Raghu. TV. 25. Tae cor mony is still performed 
on the Dasarfé day, which is regarded as tho auspicious day 
for actting out on an expedition. Tho ‘yearly bow’ is the 
rainbow. 

3° 7.e. on his death 

A common expr sion, ef. Viracharita, Act ITT. 

92 Or reading the original differently, as it muy be read 
—‘‘those heaps of fearful iyjustice.”” : 

33 Tho temples, &.. of tha gods, that is to say. 

6 This appears to be sens hyperbole about the moon’s 
spots, like tho&e of which - irgvoets havo a larga number. 

°5 See Jour. 30, Br. R. As. Soc. vol. X. p. 865 5 and Ind. 
Ant. vol. V. p. 251. e 

*6 This is the device of tho Siliras, and appears onthe seal 
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who had destroyed the power of his enemies, and 
on whose taking up his bow after the ccremony 
of waving lights beforethe horses, eventhemighty 
Indra cast aside his yearly bow.”? Upon that 
king assuming an excellent body of renown,*? 
Anantapala, the son of Nig arjuna, con- 
versant with the whole cirele of politics, whose 
body was purified by the highest piety, and who 
was an ornament of the princes of the Silara 
fainily, became king, With the wind-like force 
of hig arm (¥) he cast into tho ocean of the 
edge of his sword” those wicked heaps of sin®* 
who at a time of misfortune from relatives 
that had become hostile, having obtained power, 
devastated this whole Konkan district, by harass- 
ing gods™ and Brahmans; and then he a friend 
of the lord of. . . stamped his own fame on 
While that moon-like 
prince, who is a wish-giving jewel to his friends, 


the face of the moon.** 


who 1s a Cupid pleasing to the sight of the 
fawn-cyed ones, who is the one hero of tho 
world, is righteously proteeting the whole sphere 
of the carth, after having rid it of enemies :— 
Now in the happy and victorious reigu of the 
illustrious Anantadéva, the chief of the 
Mahamandalésvaras, who by means of his own 
spiritual merit has obfaiucd the five great titles,3? 
who isthe chief of the great Simantas (sub- 
vrdinute ehtefsy, who is born in the family of 
Jimitavahana, the Stlara prince, lord 
of the excellent city of Tagara, who boasts of 
the standard of the Goldan Male. 2. 6. 
the lord (?) of Lanka, nonchalant in the great 


ocean .... the lire of Destruction in his wrath 


... Who is adorned with all the royal titles?7— 


a ee 8 ee ee ~- “ee oa = ids aes cet s 


of Dr. Bithler’s Plate, dad. And. vol. V. p. 276. Dr. Burnell 
(N. fad. Puleogr, p.Zon) seoms not to have been aware of this. 
Hut see now Phi, (2nd ed.) 107. At p. 881 of Graham's 
Kolhipur (Government Selections) the device is alluded 
toin the phrase scovurn Ayoorooludhwaj., Sir Walter 
Elhot) (Jour. Ro As. Soe. vol. EV, p. 84) wuys: “Tt ia 
remarkable that both the Yada and the Silahdéra had adopted. 
the golden Garute as their ensign, which the prince scorus 
unwilling t> allow tu Ins feudatory.’ Ono of the other 


titles in the text is ef Op tarag which oaours in Wathen’s 
Tuseription No. X. p Qline §. Seaalso Awutic Researches 
vol. I. pp. 869. Tu Wathon’s Inscription No. X. the expreesion 
HAH TATE, also occurs; in Dr. Riihler’s (Ind. Ant. 
vol, V. p.273) HARTA y. May UAlqarae® then 
mean ‘like a Brahmadéva among kings,’--(thia, T find, is 
Wathen’s rendering, see J R.A. 8. vol. Ve op. 186) —first 
among kings? The next. expression ta this [ cannot make ont. 

“T De. Bada renders this by “resplandent amongst the 
row of rajas” (J. BoB, BLASS. vol IX. p. 219). The ex- 
pression ocenrs at J.B. B. R.A. S. vol. XU p. 73 J. RAL, 
vol. V. Ina ra, No. 7 and No. 9; J. G. 8. of Bombay vol. LIL, 
p. 818 (3rd sheat); Ind. Ant. vol, VITLI. p. M4; aud Cun- 
ninghum’'s 4rehwological Survey Reports vol. VI. Plato 21. 
At J. ds. B. R. A. S. vol. XM. p. 8, the OxXprossion ig 
aT Alales. 
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Lord of the Western Occan, the grandfathor of 
the king, adamantine cage for those como for 
shelter®® and so forth—and who rules over the 
whole ofthe Kotkan district, including four- 
teon hundred villagesofwhich thechicfis Purt; 
and embracing inany provinces acquired by his 
own arm: whilethe great Minister Sri Nauvi- 
taka Vasaida bears the burden of anxicties 
about this kingdom,” and the great Minister of 
' peaceand warisRishibhatéa, while inthe first 
rank atthe Treasnry isthe great Minister Pa dh t- 
sena’® Sri Mahadévaiya Prabhn, 
while in the second rank iy the Minister Sri 
Somahaiya Prabhu; while such is the 
ruling administration,” that illustrious Maha- 
mandalesvara king Anantadéva,announces 
with salutations, honour, respect, and directions, 
to all princes, councillors, priests, ministers, prin- 
cipal and subordinate officors,—both those con- 
nected with himself and others,*? as also all heads 
of rdéshtras, heads of vishaycs,** heads of towns, 
heads of villages, royal officials specially appointed 
or not,** country people, as well as townspeople 
of the town Hanjamana* of the three classes, 
and so forth } “ Bo it known to you, that on the 
first day of Magha Suddha, falling in the year 
Bhiava, onothousandand sixteen (én fiyures) LOL 
yearsof the Saka king having clapsed, the Maha- 
mindalika, the illustrious Anantadéva, the 
emperor of the Konkan, has released the toll 
mentioned in this copper-grant given by the 5 I- 


33 'This title is claimed Ly a Chilukya, J. R.A. S. vol. V. 
Inaer, 8. And ef. on all the titles lad. Ant. vol. V. p. 277. 
39 Cf. the expression in J. R. ALS, vol. V. Inser. 8 ag(F4- 


HCA. 

9 See remarks on this at J. BD. B. mR. A. S. vol. XU, 
pp. 330-33. ; 

1 Seo Ind. Ant. vol V. p. 280; J.B. BL R.ALS. vol. XTE. 
p. 354. In Inscr. No.9 at J. i. ALS. vol. V. SAIC TT 
(last line of first page) seems fo bea misreading for FtHoT 

2 ‘This may apply to the words following also as well as 
to those that precede, 

#3 Jad. Ant. vol. Ve pp. 1b, 115,117, 280; also J. R.A. 
S. vol. V. p. 302; J.B. BO. R.A S. vol. Ng Tis2e): 

#* Gont. the passages referred to inthe last note. Eero 


Ltake fat and AAG as adjectives to UHTST which 


namediately follows, otherwise, it is hard to distinguish 
between (PTR andTATeT. The distinetion may be he- 


tween thoso specially appuinted by the Central Government 
and those who como in, perhaps, by right of mheritance, Ge. 
*§ [do not understand this. The same expression oeeurs 
at Ind. Aut. vol. V. p. 278; and Lscufie Researches vol. I. 
p. 861. 
*s It is noteworthy that the grantees are deseribed as 


at once ‘ Ministers’ and ‘ Sreslithis.’ — 
Bhitapala also, the excavator of the great Chaitya ad. 
Karlé, is both a Sell or Sreshtht, and Viyayantit4—* pro- 
tector of the flag’—Ep. 
*? The name here: should apparently bo Valipattana; conf, 
J.B. B. R.A. S.vel 1, p. 217 (7) aad in an unpublished plate 
of which I have been turnished only witha transcript and wot 


(Menrvany, 1890. 


Jiiras,in respect of every cart belonging to two 
persons,—the great Minister Sri Bhabhana 
Sreshthi,* tho son of the great Minister 
Durgasroshthi of the glorious Valipa- 
vana,*? and his brother Sri Dhanama Sré- 
shthi, the great minister of peace and war,—: 
which may como into any of tho ports,* § ri- 
Sthanaka, as wellas Nagapur,Surpa- 
vaka,Chemuli,and others, included within the 
Konkan Fourteen Hundred,*’ as well as the toll in 
respect of the ingress or egress of those who 
carry on the business of... . . °° This 
should be preserved (i.e. contiued) also to their 
sons, grandsons, &e. Sréshtht Panama, 
Srégh thi Kudukala, Sréshthi Ma- 
This has been pro- 
cured by Sridhar Pandit who is stationed at 


layya, and so forth. 


Rayavar, and gratifies the illustrions A nan- 
tadéva, the Emperor of the Konkan.** 
Remarka, 

“The Silharas,” wrote the late Col. Meadows 
Taylor in. 1870,°? ‘“*were local princes, tribn- 
tury to the Chalukyas. Their territories lay 
around WNolapur, which was then their capi- 
tal, and their inscriptions upon temples and 
copper-tablet grants prove them to have held 
extensive, thongh not perhaps independent, sway 
over a largo portion of what is now styled the 
Southern Maratha Country. An inseription of 
A. b. 1155 cnumerates eight suecessious up to 
the founder of the family, which would place their 


the original--which belongs to the branch of the Silfrnas to 
which the plateat J.B. Bn. ALS. vol. T. p. 217 alao belongs— 
and which is farther simiar to that plate in commencing 
with the Rashtrakdlas and ending with the Sildras, one 
of the prinees is described as 3yfeqaarAey Tey apAUT(e- 
TTT, which indicates that afeyqyy was on the sea- 
eoost. In another passage in the same plate, the placa is 
called WaT. May it be identified with the Palaipatmai, 
or better, perhaps, the Baltiy-vtna—mentioned respectively 
inthe Peetpis of the Hurylhmean Sea and in Ptolomy ? 
Sce led. Ant. vol. VIL. p. Lb. 

46 'lhe original is FOTHS, Which Pandit BhagvAnlal tirat. 
told ine @tenifies ‘port.’ “Tho word occurs iv the line quoted 
in the Jast note. 

2 fe, villages of course, See Mr. Fleet's inscriptions 
in this Journal passim. The origmal here as well as_m the 
last sentence in the plate reads Kunkan imatead of Konkan 
uy in an earlier stanza. See as to the Konkan—Nairne, 
p. Ls; Yulo’s Marco Polo vol. IE p. 331; Cathay vol. I. p. 
elevxiii et seq and eexsx.: and Jowen, Asiat, Heme TV. tom. 
IV. 9. 251, again referred to infr’ ; and Vdrdha Samhita 
XLV. 12, qnoted by Dr. Bhan Dajtat J. B. B. 1. A. 8S. vol. 
VIL. p. 69; and fad. Ant. VIT, 162. 


89 The original is afCH which Ido not understand. Can 


it have any connexion with tho Marathi word TTT ? and can 
it mean something like ‘a cartier of goods by sea ?’ 

4. It is remarkable that this plate contains none of those 
estracts from the Mah4blirata which ove usuel in such 
documents, aud even in similar grants of the samo dynasty. 
I do not know how this is to be accounted for. 

82 Student's Manual of the History of Ivdia, p. 71. 
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origin about 907 a. p.” In the light of the in- 
formation which wo now possess, this is not 
altogether accurate. And, indecd, it is obvious 
‘that Colonel Taylor in this passage only refers to 
ono branch of the Sildra®* dynasty—tho branch 
-to which the varions inscriptions found in and 
about Kolhipur appertain. ‘There arc, however, 
three different branches of that dynasty, disclosed 
in the various documents at present aceessible. 
These documents were discussed pretty fully 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in a paper in the 
Jour. Bombay Br, Th. Astaltc Society (1877), vol. 
XIII. pp. 1ff. He there distinguishes three dif- 
ferent branches of this dynasty, which, neverthe- 
less, appear to have flourished contemporane- 
ously. The grant before us belongs to tho first 
branch of Pandit Bhagvanlal. And the series of 
kings, as itappears in this grant, is as follows :— 
1. Kapardi J. 


2. Pulasakti 
3. Kapardi JT.** (Saka 775-799) 
4. Vatpuvanna 


Oo. Aanan 
(Saka 838) 


—_—- en a ee 


. . ° 
6. G ogg 


7. Vajjadadéva 


& Aparijita 


fe cae : e . YS ge yt" 2 
9% Vajjadadéva TT. 10. Arikesari (8. 059) 


Bale ak. Bae. eu! 
JL. Chhitlaraja 12. Naigarjana 13. Mummuni 
(Saka U-45) | ( Saka 952) 
14, Anantadéva (S. 1016) 
! 


' ig 
Avaraditya ( Saka 1] 09) 


53° This name appears in sundry difereut forms én tho 
various inseriptions which we now possess. In the Plate at 
Jour. Lit. Soe. of Bombay vol. TL. p. #19, the form is 
Silfhdra, In Or. Biililer’s Plate the form is Sildry as well 
as Sil#hdra, iu Watheu’s Plate No, [V. (J. R.A. Noe. vol. 
IV. p. 281) the forms are Silsyara (query whether this is 
a mistake in the cugraany erin the decipherment 2) and 
Sildhaira. Tn our own plate, it is SilAra and Sidra, (whieh 
may be the same); Srilira, which oceury onee, is probabl ya 
mere slip. See also J. di 2 RASS. vol. Tp. 27 5 JR ALS, 
vol. fh. pp. 3&4, 809; vol. IV. p. £10 and note there, and 
PR 114 where an explaination of the name is suggested. Mr. 

airne always cals ihe lynasty the Sihdr dynasty. It may 
be here added that Dr. DaCunha seems not. to be correct in 
his observations on “the Tagaras, and the Silaldfrna’ at 
J.B. BOR. ACS, vol. STL pf@l, in speaking of the two as 
distinet and of o1e as a br. cchof the other. In truth, 
Tagara is not the name of dynasty at all. 

®* Prof. H. U. \Vilson’s remark on this prinee at J. R.A, 8. 
vol. LV. p. 100, note, is iucormeet; ef. also J. R.A.S.(N.S.) 
vol. IV. p, 85. ; 
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39 
Tt will be observed that this eoincides 
with what is deducible from Ur. Biihler’s 


Plate,** so far as it goes. The first king of this 
serics-—for Jimadtavihana and Jimiata- 
ketu cannot be looked upon ag_ historieal,— 
would appear to have flourished somewhere 
about the beginning of the Oth eentnry of the 
Christian era, The third king Kapardi ID. is 
identified by Pandit Bhagvanlal with the “ Ka- 
pardi, . . meditating on the feet of Pula- 
sak ti,’ who is mentioned in two of the Kan- 
heri Tuscriptions,*? and the identification may 
Tt 


very safe and tanmble basis for the chronoloyv 
oo le 


be aeecpted without hesitation. affords a 
of the Sitlava dyhasty. Pandit’ Bhaevanlal 
gives the Saka year 735 as the date of the first 
Kapardt That appears to be an inference 
from the date of the second Kapardi, allow- 
ing twenty years a-piece to his two predecessors. 
The inference is not inadmissible, especially 
having regard to the facet that the Kanheri 
Inuseription of Saka 775 speaks of the already 
flourishing and victorious reign of Kapardi 
{I, It is not unlikely, indeed, that the reign 
of Kapardt L commenced som@what earlier 
even than the year 735 of the Saka era. 

Of the kings who came after Kapardi TF. 
none reynires any notice here till we come to 
Aparadjita the son of Vajjadadeéva. 
With regard to him Dr. G. Buhler writes as 
follows?’ : “It is also probable that a king has 
been omitted between A parajita and Vajy- 


jadadéva IL, or at least the real name 


of Aparajita has been left out, for the 
verse in which the names of Kesidéva and 
Vajjadad6éva oceur is mutilated.” There 
is no reason, however, to suppose any such 
omission fn our plate as there is in that on 





83 Pad, Ant, vol. V.p. 976. 
56 LBB. R.A. Ss vol. XUV. pp. 11, 12. 


57 Tail, date vol. Vip. 277. A remark ought to be made 
on king Zanza, fle appears tobe the lang mentioned by the 
Arabian geographer MasWdi as reigning at: Saiiar in Y16 
aD. Masi states that there were 10,000 Masaimans in 
Satmar, and that the kings were under the Balhara. 
and had the tithe of Zeubil when he visited the place. 
(Bode Meynard and PL de Courtille, Les Priietes Or, 
tom. UL} pp. So-S7 2 Reinand, “lear ore sr PTiile, pe 220.) 
Dr. DaGunliu's identification of Ma-trdi's “ Janja?’ with 
the Silfra “Srt Chhinnadeva Raa’? (J. Bo BR. ALS, 
vol. XT. p. 55) is not. correct ~on this, if on no other 
ground, that whereas Janja dived in $16 A.D.) “ Chhinna- 
rij? lived in 1027 aw. Lo may take this oppoctunity of 
srating that J am indebted to Dr. DaCunha’s papers in the 
JOB, BL RASS. for referanees to some of the authorities 
relied upon in this paper. Others of the referenced 
Fo obfained from Mr. Nairne’s Novkan, from whieh Dr. 
DaCruha algo seoms to have got some of hid information. 


40 


which these: observations were made. And 
although the number of stanzas devoted to 
A parajita is relatively larger tlian the num- 
ber devoted to any of the other princes except 
ChhittarajaandAnantaddévas; andal- 
though, too, there is some little doubt as to the 
meuning of a part of one of these stanzas; still 
there is nothing here to suggest tho existence 
of any prince in the series between the two 
Vajjadaddévas, other than the ono prince 
described in the stanzas in question. [t may, 
perhaps, also be noted as a point leading to the 
same Inference, that the second Vajjadadéva 
was, in all likelihvod, the grandson of the first ;8 
and therefore, too, though it is, of course, quite 
possible, it is not probable, that between the 
two Vajjadadévas, there was any other princo 
than the one wo have mentioucd in our list. 
What was the true namo of that prince, is 
perhaps a question presenting somewhat greater 
difficulty. Dr. Bithler doubts if A parajita is 
the true name. In another place, he says : ‘T feel 
somewhat donbtful about the name of this king, 
which alone among so many Desi forms is pnre 
Sanskrit. But it seems to me lpossible to refer 
the two verses to Vajjuadadéva If. mentioned 
in verse 10, and Aparajita is the only word 
which can be taken fora name. Perhaps it isa 
birwia.”*”” Town Udo notfeel much pressod by the 
reason here givenby Dr. Bithler for his conclusion. 
In the list above set forth by us, we have the names 
Aparaditya, Anantapala or Anan- 
taddva,Nagarjuna,and wemay add A ri- 
kesariand Kapardi, which are Sanskrit 
names undoubtedly belonging to princes of the 
Nilara dynasty. At the same time, | agree that 
A pardjitais, in all likelihood, only a b/rnda, 
Perhaps tho name is Srf Rama. °Tho e-m- 
pound of which it forms part, viz. 4ifréearcra 
gaia (the plate in the Asvatic Researches seems 
to read 4fifaezrntra) is not quite explicit. And 
J do not thinis, therefore, that we are yet ina 
position to sottlo the question. But wo may, I 
think, safely rejoct the translation in the Asdatic 
Researches which renders it as the ‘king Sri 
Birudanka’.°? The whole stanza requires a very 


ee 


88 Comp. Jour. R. A. 8. (N. 8.) vol. [V. p. 85. 

89 Jnd. Ant. vol. Ve p. 20a, Bota. 

6° 'The word yA which is gloar in the plate there 
given ia omitted in this translation. | may, perhaps, ba 
permitted to expreas my concurrence with De. Biihler in 
hig remarks on the paper in the Asiatic Reseurches (Ind. 
Ant, vol. V.p. 277). Unlackily th: original plates cannot now 
be procured though I had inquiries made for them in 'Thiné. 
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considerable amount of further elucidation—for 
which the facts accessible to us at present are 
not at all adequate. 

We come next to the King Arikosari, who, 
wo may say with certainty,*! is identical with the 
Kesidéva of Dr. Biihler’s plate. It is not, 
however, easy to understand what transaction is 
referred to here in connexion with Somésvara. 
ThatS omés vara means the famons Somanath 
which gave occasion in this century toone of Lord 
Maeaulay’s best orations, there can, I think, be 
little doubt. In a stone-slab inscription now 
in tho possession of the Bombay Brauch of the 
Royal Asiatic Socicty, and appertaining to 
the time of the Silaraking Apardditya, 
who stands last in our list, the “‘ God Somanith 
of Surashtra” is distinctly referred toapparently 
as a favourite deity of the Stlaras.°? The 
grant in the Asiatic Researches, which is by A ri- 
kesari himself, might have been fairly expect- 
ed to help us on this point. But the stanza there 
appears to have been wentical with the one in 
our plate, though the translation is very defec- 
tive and crroneous. 

On Chhittaraja nothing need bo said, 
further than that, if wo may safely judge from 
the number of stanzas referring to him in our 
plate, he appears lo have had a living reputation 
eveninAnantapala’s days. We next come 
toNigarjuna. Ile appears to be probably 
identical with the prince of that name referred 
to in inseription No. 17 among the Kolhapur 
Tnseriptions in the volume by Major Graham 
on Kolhapur among the Government Selections. 
It. is difeult to speak on the point with any con- 
fidenee, becanse | am unable myself to read the 
text of the inscription, and a friend whom I 
consulted abort it is also unable to affurd me 
any help. 1 have therefore only the statement 
of the ‘substance’ of the inscription in Major 
Graham’s volume. At the same timo | ought 
to mention, that Major Graham ranks N a g Ar. 
juna among the rulers of one portion of “ tho 
principality of Kolhapur’’—and apparently 
places him between the years 1218 and 1236 a.p. 
But on this last point Iam not quite certain. 
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O Pandit Bhagvinlal says only “may bo the samo.” 
52 "Tho actual grant there appears, however, to bo by one 


“Sri Lakshmana Niyak, sori of Bhaskar Niyak.” Tt is 
not quite easy to decipher fully. The grantor is described 
a3 Mabamatya, the great minister, and the grant speaks of 


MUP AMNTTTAST. ‘Ib ia dated “ Samvat 1109, Wisua- 
vast samvatsar Chaitra Suditha, 6 Sundays.” 
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The next prince in the line is Mummuni, 
as he is called in the plate before us. In the Am- 
barnath inscription which records a grant made 
by a king of the Silira dynasty the king 
calls himself Mimvini.®’ It is not, { think, 
avery bold proceeding to identify that M 4 m- 
.vaniwith our Mummnuni. The dates are 
not against the identification,and perhaps M am- 
viini was the real name of the king, wlich 
was allered for the sake of the metre into the 
more smooth and cuphonious one which we find 
in the plate before us. If this identification is 
correct, Dr. Biihler’s suggestion,”* that the cor- 
rect name of this prince is Vani, appears to 
be untenable. 

There are one or two other points also, of some 
importance, which our plate enables us to deter- 
mino finally. Pandit Bhagvanlal, in his remarks 
on the Ambarnath Inscription, had suggested that 
Mim viAni was probably the son or successor 
ofChhittardja.% When that snygestion 
was made, the materials for deciding the point 
were very far from being full. Our plate, how- 
evor, now settles the question, i a way that, 
equally with Pandit Bhagvanlil’s suggestion, 
accounts for the facts on which that suggestion 
was based. Parcdit Bhagvinlal, in the paper 
referred to, argaed from the identity of names 
of one of the officers mentioned in the Ambar- 
math Inseription and in Dr. Bihler’s plate, 
that Mamvani was probably a son or sue. 
wessor of Chhittaraja. A similar argn- 
ment may be nsed in support of our identifica- 
tionof Mummuntand Mamvani. Forthe 
First Lord of the Treasury, if we may so call 
hin, in Mamvani'stime—Mahadévayya™ 
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—vontinues to hold the same office, at the time of | 


our plate also, a circumstance strongly indicative 
of a close chronological propinquity between 
Mamvini and Anantapala. It is’ also 
to be noted here, that the high offiees of state, 
mentioned in our plate as having been held by 
Mahidévayya and the others, appear to have been 
enjoyed by these “southerners” for a very 
sunsiderable period, For we see some ayyas 
mentioned as far hack as in the grant of Ariké- 
sariin the Asiolf: itcsearches,’ which is the 
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“3 J, BL BR, A. S., vol. XID, p. 382, 

6¢ J, B. BB, R.A. S., vol. XID, extra No., p. 52. 
65 J.B. RB. R. .AeS., vol. XT, p. 332, 

06 J.B. BR. ALS, vol. Xid, p. 330. 

97 As. Reg. vel I. pp. 86., 3G4, 367. 

68 Vol. III. p. 420. 

os J. B. B. lee A. 8., vil. XJIL, Pp. ly. 
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earliest we have among the grants thatrecord de- 

tails about the period to which they belong. The 

next princo in our series is Anantapala or 

Anantadéva, the grantor in the plato before us. 

Tho civil strife, which is referred to in the verses 

devoted to him, is one about which no other in- 

formation is at present accessible, unless, indeed, 

it was the beginning of that conflict which is 
referred to in a boast made inthe grant published 

in the Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Socicty. With reference to that grant, Pandit 
Bhagvinlal says:—‘‘ The Vijayarkadévaot 
this branch is described as having re-established 
the sovereignty of the dothroned kings of the 
province of Sthanaka and Goa. This shows 
that he restored tho lost powor of thetwo branches: 
of his dynasty, viz., the firstat Thana, and the 
second at Goa.’’*” The original fully bears this 
out. Vijayirka, however, appears to have 
reigned abont the Saka year 1065. ‘The ocenr- 
rences, therofore, to which reference is mado 
in our plate cannot have been those in which 
Vijayirka took part. But it is not impos- 
sible that, although Anantap ala boasts of 
having rid the country of his foos,® who appear 
to have been some of his own kinsmen— 
ddydde —there may have been a renewal of 
the disturbances after the Saka yoar 1016, re- 
sulting in that misfortune to the hina Siliras 
from which Vijay irkarescued them. But, on 
the other hand, wo catnot, in the present state 
ofour materials, como to any conclusion on theso 
questions. 

Oftho period between Anantapala and 
Aparaditya, the last princo mentioned in 
our serics, we know at presont very little. 
Pandit Bhagvanlal in 1877 thought, that tho 
vap between Mamvanirdja and Apara- 
ditya in tho genealogy of the first branch, 
might be accountedfor by tho destruction of tho 
sovereign power above alluded to.7° We have 
seen, however, that the gap is not solarge a one 
as the Pandit supposed. Onur plate brings our 
information down to tho Sakayear 1016. Apa. 
riditya appoars to have reigned’ in the 
Saka yoar 1109, How long before that year his 
reign had commenced it is not yot possible to 

7 J. B. BRA. S. vol, XT, p.17. Compare alsa 
extra No. to vol. XID, p. 52 (Dr. Biihler). 

™ The suggestion of Prof. Wilaon(J. R.A.S. vol. IF. p. 397) 
rapented hy Mr. Nairne (Konkan p. 7), and by Dr. DaCunba 


(J.B. B. kt. A. 8. vol. XID. p, 54) is now entirely negatived 
by the iuformation given by Dr. Bithler. 
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say—as both the Parel Inscription and the stone 
slab inscription already mentioned as being in the 
possession of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society are dated in the same year. Dr. 
Bithler’s Accountof his Tour in Nasmir affords 
us, however, some further information on this 
point. For it appears that a work composed in 
Kismir between 11385 and 1145 a.p. makes 
reference to an “ ambassador of A paraditya, 
king of the Konkana,’*” named Téjakantha, 
being then in Kasmir. If so, 1 think, we may 
safely assume that Aparaditya cannot have con- 
menced to reign much later than 1135 a.p. or 
1057 of the Saka era.”® And then the hiatus in 
our Silara lists appeaw to be reduced to 
very modest dimensions, indeed, viz, scarcely 
forty years. 

If these arguments and conclusions are correct, 
it is difficult to treat the boast of Vigayairka 
in Dr, Taylor's Inscriptionas of any greater value 
than a rhetorical flourish. At the best, it can be 
only a very great exaggeration ofa very small 
historical fact. Morsce how the case stands :— 
According to Dr. Bihler’s account, which ap- 
pears from or present materials to be perfectly 
correct, Apauraditya must have succecded 
to the throne in any case before the Suka year 
1066,7* and he appears to have still been on 
the throne inthe Saka year 1109. Now Gan- 
daraiditya, the immediate predecessor of the 
Vijay arka who claims to have re-established 
the Thaind Silaras on their throne, cer- 
tainly reigned till the Saka year L058. The first 
document of Vijay ar ka’s reign that is xecessi- 
ble tousis dated in the Saka year 1065.7" Vijaya 
therefore cannot have begun to reign much if at all 
before Aparaditya. The last date in his rcign 
that we know of is the Saka year 1073, and the 
first. in that of his successor Bhojadeva IT. is 
1101, so that his reign must have closed at 
least eight ycars prior to that of Aparadit ya. 
We have, therefore, this resnlé:—The whole 
period of the reign of this Vijayarka, who 
clainw to have re-established the Thani Sila- 
ras, is itself covered, or nearly covered, by the 

™ Sou J. B. B. R.A. S. vol. XID. (extra No.) p. 51, 52. 

7 'This doubtless makes Apardditya’s reign a very lonz 
ono—beimg upwards of 62 yeors. But there is nuthing un- 
likely in ¢ne individual prineo in a long hne reigning more 
even than 52 years, like Goorge WD. of Kogland or Louis 
XTV. of France. : 

™ The latest date to whieh Dr, Bihlor attributes the 
Kasmir work alluded to above. 


™ See J. B. B. R.A. S. vol. ALED, p. lu, 
70 J.B. BR. ALS. vol. XU p. 335. 
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reign of one of thesoSiliras themselves. There 
are then, it seems to me, three alternative 
explanations of these facts :—cither there-was o 
revolution in the kingdom of SriSthanakoe 
between the Sika years 1058 and 1066; or the 
statement in Bhojadéva's plate is a mere 
rhetorical flourish having little or no historical 
basis; or Aparaditya does not belong to. 
this branch of the Silfra dynasty. The 
third alternative may, I think, be summarily 
rejected, both on the grounds adduced by 
Pandit Bhagvanlal,”® and on the grounds of the 
connexion of this Apariditya with tho town of 
Thana,’’ and the coincidence of sundry cx- 
pressions in Dr. Biihler’s plate with expres- 
sions in the Parel Inscription and the stone 
slab inseription obtained at Thina, now tr 
the possession of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. The facts stated by 
Dr. Biller’ in his account of his Kasmir 
tour also corroborate that conclusion. Thefirst 
alternative also appears to me, IT own, upon 
the fiuets set forth above, an extremely doubtful 
one. . The second alternative appears to be the 
least improbable of the three. It is not necessary 
to reject the statement in Bhojadeva’s grant as 
wltogether a myth and unhistorieal. It is, 
perhaps, only an exaggerated statement out of 
compliment to the grantor's line of the suceour 
afforded by Vijayirka to his brethren at ‘Thana 
in some local, possibly dynastic, disturbance, 
such as is referred to in our plate in the verses 
devoted to Anantapila, Tmust add that there 
are tivo other possibilities not covered by the 
alternatives mentioned, viz., that A paraditya 
himself imsy not) have had an uninterrupted 
reign, or that, Dr. Bilhler’s date for the Nasmuie 
work to which he refers may be crroneons. 
No evidence is available on cither point, and we 
must ‘leave both here withont further discussion. 

We have now gone through the whole series 
of princes of the Stlara dynasty at present 
known to us. The series appears to be complate 
savo lor tho period intervening between the reign 
of Anantapadla andApariditya” If 
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7 Wuich is expressly mentioned in the stone-slab im- 
scription referred to. 

™ JL. BR. ASS. (Extra No.) vol. XIL pp. 51, f2. 

”% Pandit Bhagvanlil has already adduced reasons for 
supposiuy this Aparfditya or Apardrka to he the same who 
haa given his name to the wWall-know®? commentary on 
Yijnavalkya (J. B.B. RA. S. vol. XID. p. 835; sco, too, 
Extra No. p. 52). Dr. Bhéu has potted out that 
Apardrka is cited by an author of the beginning of the 
18th century (J, B. B. R.A. Sevol. IX. p. 161). 
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one may judge from the evidence now availablo, 
it is probable that there were two kings between 
those two. Bunt upon this point, and on the 
point relating to the revolution abovo referred 
to, further materials must bo awaited. 

There is one question of considerable interest 
which is now satisfactorily settled by the plate 
before us. In 1869, tho late learned Dr. Bhau 
Daji, having read before the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society a paper regarding the 
inscription at Ambarnath, ashort discus- 
sion took place concerning the date of that in- 
scription and of the Ambarnith Temple. Mr. 
Burgess pointed ont the architectural difficulty 
in accepting the date of the imscription, as read 
by Dr. Bhiu, as giving the correct date of the 
Temple, and he referred also to Mr. lergusson’s 
opinion on the point. Dr. Bhau dissented from 
these opinions, aud expressed himself to the 
effect, that from the character of the letters, he 
would assien the Inscription—and consequently 
the Temple also—to the ninth century’? a. p, 
In U876) Pandit Bhagvinlal gave us a revised 
transeript of the Inscription, and made out the 
date to he 982 instead of 782 as Dr. Bhiu Daji 
had read it.*' 
Pandit’s paper, Tam repurted as having observed 
“that there was no doabt abont the numerals 
in the first (viz., the Ambarnath) inscription’? --- 


And in the discussion upon the 


the date arrived at being contirmed by an un- 
That plate 
is the one which forms the subject of these 


published plate in my possession.>? 
remarks, [¢ is now quite plain that since 
Anantapala flourished in the Saka year 
1016, lus predecessor and uncle conld not 
have reigned as early as Saka 782, but must 
have reigued somewhere about Saka 82. Ac- 
cepling that Jutter reading of the date, Mr. 
Fergusson’s and Mr. Burgess’s vicws about the 
date of the Temple receive most. remarkable 
confirmation. Mr. Burgess, on the oeeasion in 
question, also pointed out that the style of 
architecture of the Ambarnath Temple as- 
sociated it with the Temple of Somanath. 


“J.B. B. RASS. vol. TX. pe exxsviti. ef sey. Mr. 
Fergusson’s and Mr. Bury;ress’a estimate of the age both 
of the characters of the inscription and of the Temple 
appears, from the facta wa now know, to have heen much 
more correct. See also J.R. a. 8. (N. S.) TV. p. 137 
note. : 


"J, 2B. B. Rou. 8. vol. XY. p. 331. 

"2 Thid., p. XXIV 

43 See Cunningham’sa Bhilsa Topes p. 266; Transactions | 
of the Intern, Congy.of Ovientulists pp. 302-308; Lid. | 
Ant. vol. p. IIL. p. 267. 
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That, too, appears to me to be an important 
circumstance, having regard to the reference to 
Somanath in the plate before us, and in the 
Thana inscription of Aparaditya. We 
shall have to say a word on this subject in 
the sequel. 

Two lessons of general application for the 
future may, I think, be derived from these 
facts. Tho first is, that chronological infer- 
onces based merely on the character of the 
writing in éld documents must be accepted with 
very considerable caution. Tho tendency to- 
wards regarding that as the all-important 
clement—instead of as one only of the important 
elements—in such nfvestigations, is to be ob- 
served in sundry quarters.°” The second lesson 
is, that inferences derivable from the style of 
architecture of any building are entitled to cou- 
siderable weight in chronological®™ inquiries —as 
much weieht, Tshonld say, as inferences from 
the style of writing in copperplates and iuserip- 
tions. 

A point of considerable interest connected 
with this dynasty is raised by tho title which 
all branches of it seem to have retained —viz., 
Tagqarapornearddhiseara, Mat title finds a paral- 
lel, among others, in thetitle ofthe Kadambas. 
—RannrdsipurdlhisowaS? Probably the ori- 
ginal stock from which the three brauches of the 
Silaras afterwards branched ont belonged to 
the city of Tagara, Whatis that city 2 Pandit 
Bhagvanlal, after an elaborate examination of 
Colonel Wilford’s suggestion on this potnt, dis- 
seuts from if, and identifies Tavara with the 
modem Junnar? Pdo not find much difficulty 
Inagreeing with the uegative side of Pandit 
Bhagvanlal’s reasoning; but as respects the 
positive pogtion of it, Lown that though there ts 
w good deal in the arguments he addnees, FE can- 
not persuade myself that he has satisfactorily 
surmounted the initial difficulty in his theory, 
viz., thal whereas Junnar is to the west of 
Paithana, Tagara is stated by Arrian (as 
quoted by Col. Wilford) to ho towards the cast 
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“# Ax to this seo Canuingham’s Arch. Surv. Reports, 
vol. VLE. p. 87—S8. | 

55 Soo on this Juin. BBR. ALS. vol. XOD p. 305. 

sos 2B, . R.AL SN. vol. XTE. p. 8. [tisinteresting to noto 
iy connexion with this proposed identification, that ino the 
early days of Mahammadan rule in this part of the conntry 
Junnar was the capital of a district whieh included rome 
part of the Konkan (see Nairne, p. 27). The head quarters 
of the army which ecunquered the district had also been at 
Junnar (Nairne, p. 24); Tad. Ant. vol. T1.. po 48 th and 
conf. lrch. Sar. We Led. vol. TLL. pp. o4, on. 
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of Paithana. Pandit Bhagvinlil may be 
right, and perhaps further materials will show 
that he is right, in thinking that Arrian made a 
slip in saying “cast” when he should have 
said “ west.’’ AllJ say at present is, that the 
identification which proceeds on the basis of 
such a slip having been committed does not yet 
satisfy my mind.*” 

While on this subject of Tagara, we may, 
perhaps, refer here to the other matters of 
geographical interest in the plate.* The first 
interesting name to bo noted is SriSthinaka, 
which has been satisfactorily identified with 
Thana. Thana appears in former days, 
from sundry other authorities, to have been a 
place of very much greater note than it is now, 
having been a port of considerable trade®* till 
the times even of the Musalmans. <Albiriini 
appears to speak of it under the name of T a La, 
which he says was the capital of the Konkan, 
and the Konkan, we may observe en passant, is 
distinguished by Albirtini from the country of 
the Marathis.®’ 

Tho next name to note is Puri, which has 
heen identified by some with Thin, but this 
identification has been dissented from.’? Our 
plate certainly does not support the identitica- 
fion, while its mention of both Purt and Sri 
Sthanaka’’ may be regarded as some, though 
not very strong, evidence against it. I can say 
nothingabout Hanjamana,”orRayay ara; 
and about Nagapur, I can only suggest it as 
probable, that it may be identical with a villavze 


‘7 Ag regards ‘Tugara, reference may be made to Hl- 
phiustone’s Indie po. 2tt-5; Mealows Taylor's Aloe cl 
pp. 71-72; Nairne’s Konkan p.9 (the opiniont here express. 
ed is questionable) ; J... ALS. vol. PV. p. 35 note: vol. 1. 
pp. 884—306 ; J. BL B. R.A. S, vol, X. p.320; Lol. Ait, 
vol. VI. P- 7a ; vol. VIET. fp. 103; vol. VII. p. 1th; Jour. 
Lit. Soe Bumh, vol. TA. p. $113; and note at p. 413, 
where slsiatic Reservehes vol. TX. p.-65 is quoted, but 
that does not advance the question at all. The expression 
TNCICTT YPAT has numerous parallels, Seo duter alia J. R, 
A, S. vol, IV, p.35, J. de. A. aS. vol. V. inseriptions Nos. 8 
and 9; J.B. BL R.A. S. vol. X. p. 54; vol. XID. p. 57, 
305; and Jad. Ant. vol. VI. 102. 

** Soo tater alia about Thana, J. B. B. R.A. 8. vol. 
XLL. p. 61.; Ind, Ant. vol. VIL. pp. INt—5; Yule’s Cuthay 
vol, IL. p. 397, also vol, 1. 57 ef sez. where we have sumo 
information ubout rats which aight be useful iu our own 
day! Nairne’s Konkan pp. 10,11; J. Roa, 8. vol. TL. 
pp. 384-96. The translation of »ffeypyay at Asiatic Re- 


searches vol, T. pp. 361---6-4 18, of course, erroneons, 

" See Journ, Asiatizue serie LV, tome LV. pp. 263—64. 
{am obliged to my friend Mr. ?, M. Mehta for explauming 
to me the French original. See too Nairne, p. 3. 

9 Ind. Ant, vol. V. p. 277, and vol. VIL. p. 184; Nairne, 
p. 21; J.B. BR. A. S. vol. X. pp. 320—21, and vol. XII. 
O1; J. R.A. S. vol IT, pp. 884—395. 

°¥ See Asvat, Res. val. T. p. 861; Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 278. 

% Sov Journ. Bomb. Geog, Soc. vol. VIT. p. 159. 

*3 Nairne Konkan, p. 16; J. B. B. R.A. S. vol. X. 
pp. 816—42; Yule’s Vethay vol. 1. p. 227; and Ind. Ant. vol. 
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near Alibig—between Alibig and Révadandi— 
named Niiginva, which is substituted by syncope 
for Nigagahv, or Nigagrima, the same as 
Nigapur. Or, may not Nigapur have some- 
thing to do with Nigothnén? In any case 
tho modern Nagpur of the Bhoislés is not to 
be thoughtof. Ihave not found theNaigapur 
of our plate referred to anywhere else. Sarp- 
paraka, as our plate scems to have it, is 
probably only a miscopy for Surpiraka?— 
the modorn Sopara near Bassein. It isa 
place of considerable antiquity, being in all likeli- 
hood the same as the Soparuga of the Nasik 
inscriptions.’* Sopra under various disguises 
of nameis familiar to the medimval travellers and 
geographers. Chemuli”® is almost certainly 
the modern Chenwul, or,as it has been sometimes 
called, Chaul. This place has a history extending 
over several centuries, going back, indeed, evenas 
far apparently as the times of Ptolemy, who men- 
tionsitunderthename Sim ylla® and Timoulla. 
From the various disguises which the name had 
assumed in the works of foreign geographers 
and travellers—such as Ptolemy, Hiwen Thsang, 
and Albirtinti—Col. Yule had said “ that the old 
name was something like Chaimnl or Chanwul.’’”? 
This happy guess is fully corroborated by our 
plate, and the identification of the place with 
Chaul,’? also suggested by Col. Yule, may be 
accepted, more espectully having regard to the 
current native pronunciation of the name. 

Wo como lastly to So mes vara, which, as 
we have already pointed out, may safely be iden- 
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T. p. 821, vol. 11. p. 96. On all these ports the wise, though, 
perhaps, heterodox remarks of Col. Yule (Cathy, vol. IT. 
p. #18) may be of practical mument. 

%* Soo Trans, Int. Congr. of Orient, p. 828, It may be 
interesting to note, that Sdrptrakw is mentioned in the 
Vana Parva of the Muhitbhdérata as a “most holy” place, 
where the Pandavas spent some time on their way from 
the Dravida Country to Prabhisa (seo chap. 118, Bomb. ed.) 

J¢ was the Subarah of the Arab Geographers. MasWdi 
says itand Tanah were on the coast of Lar, and subject 
to the Balhdra. Prairies @Or, tom. TI. p. 38l. Albirdot 
siys it was 5 purasangs from Tanah; see Ind. Ant. vol. I. 
p. 821. Itisalso frequently mentioned in the Bauddha 
Cave inscriplions.— Ep. 

% At Ind. Ant. vol. L p, 320, Col. Yule expressed a desire 
“to learn the oldest native spelling of the latter name”’— 
viz. Chaul. Our plate now supplies that I think. Probably, 
however, the naino should bo Chemulya aud not Che- 
muti. Inthe plateat J. B..R. 4. S. vol. I. p. 219, a place 
named C ho mul yaseems to be mentioned, which is proba- 
bly the same as that we are now discussing. And in our 
plate wo may read the name as Chemuli or Chemulya. 

29 See Yule’s Cathay vol. I. p. excti.; Nairne p. 12; J. B. 
B.R. AS. vol. XI. p. 56 et sez.; Ind. Ant. vol, VII. p. 
183. e . 

"7 Yule’s Cathay loe. ctt. : 

98 Soe als» about Chaul, &. Ind. Ant. yol. VIT, p. 188 
and vol. VIII. pp. 140-46. Tincline to think with Pandit 
Bhagvinlal, that Chemuli is Ghemuda in Trombzay, at the 
head of Bombay harbour, ~-Eb. 
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tified with Somanath. Inourtime, it is true, 
the Konkan and Somanith are not closely con- 
nected in our minds. But in former days, even 
so late as six centuries ago, Somanath and 
Thana seem to have belonged to one political 
division of the country. “ Guzerit,” we are 
told fur instance, “isa large country, within 
which are Kambiyat, Somnit, Konkan, Tina 
and several other citics and towns.’°? And 
this affords some explanation of Albirfni’s 
words alluded to above, in which he distin- 
guishes the Konkan from the country of the 
Marithas. One further remark we may make 
here, which is suggested by the circumstances 
now brought together regarding ‘ Somnit.” 
The templo of Somanith is stated by the late 
Mr. Justice Forbes'’° 
respects to 
Kalyan. 


to be similar in somo 
the Tomple of Ambarnath at 
And, as we have already seen, Mr. 
Burgess in the discussion above alluded to 
regarding the Ambarnith Inscription, also 
pointed out the similarity.’°* In view of the 
information which the writings of the medi- 
val geographers furnish, that fact is one of 
considerable interest. For it is not improba- 
ble that the Siliras being devotees of the “ Soma- 
nith of Surashtra,’”’ and there having been such 
constant intercourse between the immediate 
dominion of the Stliéiras and the district in 
which the Temple of Somanath is situated, it is 
not, I say, improbable that the restoration of 
the Tomple of Ambarnath under tho dirce- 
tions of a Silira'’” prince was made con- 
sciously upon the model of tho Somanith 
Temple. 

Returning now from this geographical digres- 
sion, we proceed to consider the political status 
of the Silaras. They do not, then, appear 


v9 JR, ALS. (N. 8S.) vol. LV. p. 8415 also Yule's duieo 
Polo vol. IT. pp. 38-47, Yule’s Cathay vol. 1. p. coxxy, 
uote; Nairne p. 10. A Srt Somanfth 1s mentioned in one 
of Mr. Fleet’s Yadava Iuscriptious ; seo J. B. BL RL ALS, 
vol, XT. p. 26. : 

100 J, BL. BR. A. S. vol. VITT. pp. 55-63.) See also as 
to Somnfth, Elliot’s History of India vol, 1. p. 97. 

m J.B. BL RL ALS. vol LX. p. exxxix. 

102 Dr, Bhéu Daji’s conjecture—that Mimvanirdja was 
a YAdava prince repoated by Mr. Nairoe in his Koukan, 
p. 18 (see also Md, And, vol. LIT, p. 817) may now he treated 
as erroneous: Mr. Fergusson alsu (J. R.A. NSN. (N.S.) vol. 
1V. p. 137) was misled by Dr. Bhdu’s incorrect: reading of 
the Ambarnith dato iuto an argument in favour of hia 
theory of the ‘Balabhi Samvat.’ | 

1037, B, BL R. A. 8S. vol. STI. p. 12.) Perhaps Pandit. 
Bhagvinlal’s cautious expression was duv tu the fact that 
the evont mae Oe in tho .anberi Inscriptions is not’ men- 
tioned in any Mtrakfita plate. But perhaps it was not 
thought important enough. — 
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to have been entirely independent sovercigns, 
The titles Mahdmandulésvara, Mahdsdmantddhi- 
pati—although coupled with the titles, hajd, 
and Kohkana-chakravarti—scem to point to 
a subordinate position. And this conclusion is 
clinched by the fact which Pandit Bhagvanlal has 
brought out with the aid of the Kanheri Inscrip- 
tions: namely, that the third historical king 
in this line~Kapardi Il.—in spite of the 
boast, be if remembered, made in our plate and 
elsowhere, about his being the head-jewel of all 
kings, and of glory which eclipsed the glory of 
every one else in the world and out of it, was 
but a subordinate ofa king Amoghavars ha. 
Of this latter king,’ Pandit Bhagvinlal says 

that he probably belonged to the Rishtrakitta 

race.'°* T venture to think that we are safe in 

taking it tobe historically certainthat this A i o- 
ghavarsha isthe firstking of that name in tho 
Raishtrakita line. The dates appear to me 
to support the identification.'°* And it is further 
corroborated by the fact which appears to be 
made out pretty satisfactorily by Dr. Bhan Daji 
and Dr. Buhler, that the Balhara princes, of 
whom the medimval geographers spdiuk, are iden- 
tical with the Rashtrakdtas;'@ for those 
same evographers distinctly statethat the Konkan 
formed part of the territories of those Ba |- 
hara princes.’°° It is plain, therefore, that at 
least at the time of Kapardi IL. the Siliras 
were only feudatories of the Rashtrak dtas.." 
At the same time, it is not impossible that they 
may havo afterwards thrown off the yoke of their 
masters, and censed to be fendatories.'°? ‘The 
princes of the branch of the family which reigned 
abt Kolhapur appear to have been feadatories of 
the Chalukyas in the twelfth century aly’? 
But there i no evidence showing that the Siliras 


106 To must admit Chat Dr. Bihler's “adjustments” of the 
Rishtrak das seem to militate azainst this, te some 
estont. (lad. Ant. vol. VIL p. 09), But d venture to think, 
that. they require reconsideration with reference to the 
Kanheri Inscriptions brought forward by Pandit Bhagvaalal, 
Jagathunga, whom Dr. Diihler Cakes fu be Amowhavarsha's 
father, is, according to Bhaevanlil’s interpretation of one 
of those insertptions, Aimoghavarsha limself, 

108 Tad. clad. vol. VE. p. Gb 

109 Vule’s Cuthay vol. Lp. eesssin. Sidi. Me Elhot’s 
History of Tadia vol. Te pod et sey. and p. 85h et sey. 
Ninroe pP. 10; Jo BOBOR. AL OS. volk NUD. [)- ab. At 
Asiatic Reseavehes vol, IX. po 170, we have some conjee. 
tares about the Balhfra or ‘ Balardya” princes. 

07 OF, Jud. Ant. vol. VIL p. 60. 

we Cf, Barnoll, Elements of 8S. [ Palwography (Qn 
Ed.) p. 25. 

mo Cf, J.B. BL RR. ALS. vol. IX. p. 2035 see also J, ki. 
A, S.vol. IV. pp. 82-84; Nairno, pp. 20-21, 
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ruling at ‘hindi were also fendatories of the 
Ohilukyas, And possibly, Anantapala’s 
calling himself Chukravarti*® of the Konkan 
coupled with Apardditya’s despatch of an 
ambassador to Kismir’*? might be taken as somo 
indox that the later Siliras treated thomsclves 
as independent sovercigns. On this view the 
expressions Sahdmandalesvar*** and so forth, 
would be explicable on the theory suggested 
by Mr. Newton regarding the term satrap-— 
that “in common with other similar titles, it 
must have come to be looked on as indicating 
authority only and not subordination.”"* In 
Marco Polo’s time the Konkan was still under 
Hindu princes —werethey Siliras P—whom Polo 
describes as being ‘ tributary to nobody.”*** The 
point is one, however, which cannot, I think, 
be sottled finally in the present state of our 
materials. 

From the numorous references to Siva in the 
Silara inscriptions, the family may well be in- 
forred to have been devotoes of Siva.’ Jim d- 
tavihana’s namo, however, certainly suggests 
Buddhist associations...* Probably the crecd of 
the princes as not of a narrow sort, and the evi- 
dence is daily accumulating, which shows that 
in days so late even as the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies of the Christian cra, sundry Hindn Princes 
showed considerable catholicity of spirit as_be- 
tween Hindu, Bauddha, and Jaina. The branch 
of the Sildras, whose inscriptions are notod 
in Major Graham’s volume on Kolhipur, seems 
to have made grants alike to Brahmans and to 
Jainas.7 And it may be remarked that tho 
Inscription regarding tho grant of the Konkan 
to Kapardi LI. is engraved on a Bauddha 
cave. 

Tolls—which form the subject of ghe exemp- 
tion recorded in the plate before us—appcar to 
have been not an uncommon suurce of revenue in 


ne, 


10 Anariditya alao calls himsolf “chakravarti of the 
Konkan.” J.B. B.R. ALS. vol. XU. p. 333. I may perhaps, 
observe herc in passihy, that Apardditya, in both the Parel 
and tho Thén& stone slab inscriptions, is described us 
Srimat Apardditya, which clears up a difficulty suggested by 
Prof. Bhéndfrkar with regard to the Gurjura kings (J. B. 
B.R. A. 8. vol. X. p. 20 note). The same expression also 
occurs in the anpaelisneal plate before referred to, in the 

resent plate, and in other documents (e. yg. Ind. Ant. vol. 

» pe 186). It is, however, undoubtedly, of rare occurrence. 

mn J, B. B. R.A. S. vol. XID. (Hixtra No.) p. 51. 


18 Ag to which of. Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 145. Our plate, 
howover, has also the expression Waratgata which can 
hardly be treated asa “title” only. 


us J.B, B. R.A. S. vol. IX. p. 19. Cf. J. R.A. 8. vol. 
II, p, 384. Upon this point the romark of Mill cited by 
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former times. Among the Inscriptions collected 
by Major Graham” too, there are scveral which 
record grants of tolls. As the trade at Than i, 
Chemulya,andSupard appears to have 
been considerable,” the exemption granted 
by our plate cannot have been quite insigni- 
ficant. 

The names of the grantees and of some of the 
ministry are also remarkable. They all seem to 
be southerners. These “southerners” are also 
to be noticed in Dr. Bibler’s plate, and in the 
Ambarnith Inscription, as well as in the plate 
in the Asiatic Iesearches, and in Dr. Bihler’s 
plate of the Rashtrakita GovindaTIl. It is 
evident, thereforo, that the “ ayya’’ community 
occupied a position of considerable influence in 
those days even at the courts of princes, who 
were not dircetly ruling in the south. Upon the 
name of Ananta Pai Prabhu, which occurs in 
tho Parcel inscription, Mr. Wathen remarks as 
follows :— 

‘* Tt is singular, however, and in support of the 
pretensions and traditions of the Kayastha 
Prabhus, that they scem to have been mi- 
nisters under this Raja, viz. Aparaiditya.” 
L am not quite so sure that Prabhu there does 
indicate the Prabhu caste, and Ido not under- 
stand that Mr. Wathen has any other basis for 
his suggostion.’7° Againstit we haveto remember 
that in No. 8 of Mr. Wathen’s own Inscriptions, 
a Brihmanis mentioned as bearing the name 
Kegav Prabhu, and there are persons named in 
our own plate as “ Prabhus’’ who do not appear 
to bolong to the Prabhu caste Evenin our own 
days, Prabha isa Brahman surname, and I am 
inclined to interprot the word in the various 
plates before us as indicating only a surname 
and not a name of a custe. The name A nanta- 
pi also secms to indicate that that man was 
not of the Prabhu caste but a “ sonthorner.” 


Nuairne (p. 21) about the grandiloquenco of these princes is 
undoubtedly entitled to considorable weight. 

14 Yule’s Marco Polo vol. Il. p. 830; Nairne, Konkan 
p- 11; see also J. R. A. S. vol. II. p. 395. 

239 Conf. J. k.A. 8. vol. IV. p. 114; J.B. B. R.A. 8S, vol. 
ae a Ind. Ant. vol. JIL. p. 817 #f.; and vol. 


120 “he aeal would seem to point in the same direction : 
cf. J. Bb. B. R.A. 3. vol. I. pp. 210, 216. 

17 Vide pp. 326-3384 Dr. Taylor's grant is to Brah- 
mans and begins with an invocation to Vishnu. Soe-too 
J.B. B. R.A. S. vol. XIII. p. 10; and J. B. A. 8. vol. II. 
p. 387 and ef. Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. Rep. vol. VII. p. 
198 ; vol. VIIL. p. 16; Ind. Ant. vol. VII. p. 2. 

115 p, 3971f. Nos. 3,18, &e.; see too J.R.A.S. vol. III. p. 98. 

1° Cathay, vol. II. p. 99; Marco Pearel II. p. 880, 

120 Aato which, see also Journ. Boma. Geog. Soc. vol. 
VII. p. 189. fd . 
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GRANT OF VIRA-CHOLA. 
BY Rev. THOMAS FOULKES, F.L.S., M.R.A.S., CHAPLAIN OF SAINT JOIIN’S, BANGALORE. 


Desoription.-Two plates of a copper-plate 
grant, 10 in. long by 2} in. wide, of unequal 
thickness, varying from ¥, in. to yy in., with o 
ring-hole in each, but without the ring. They 
are numbered 2 and 5 respectively ; and there- 
fore the document had originally six plates at 
the least, and probably seven. They are well 
preserved. They record the donation of a 
large village, called, after the father (?) of the 
donor, Parakosarichaturvediman- 
galam, situated on the river Kiveri, to 
150 Brihmans, by Vira-Chola, with the 
consent of the reigning sovereign, Parake- 
sarivarina, in order to obtain bencfits for 
his ancestors in the world of spirits. The 


donation was made at the instigation of the 
prince’s religious teacher, tho Brihman Nila. 

The grant is written in Sanskrit verse of the 
Anushtubh metre, except tho incomplete verse 
at the beginning. The character is the old 
Grantha. Tho letters are firmly and distinctly 
engraved: but the ongraving is not neatly 
executed. 

Plato 2 contains a portion of the pedigree of 
the donor, tracing his descent from the Solar 
Race of the Purdnas through Rag hu, the great- 
grandfather of the hero of the Rémdyunu. 
Plate 5, though only a fragment, contains the 
substance of the grant, and the circumstances 
of the donation. 


Transliteration. 
Plate IT a. 
[(v. 3 probably) ]. 

? bhavatim bhavatat vibhityai trayi(yi)siravastu chaturanana- 
*m = fiditejah [|*]  Vidhitus tasya  putro bhi Marichirmmiina- 
3 g0 mahin Mari(ri)chos cha tnnijo bhiit Kasyapi- 
*khyo  mahdimuni(h*) = [|]*] Kiisyapasya muner sid fitma- 
* jo bhinumin — Raviry(vil) visveshaticha(chi) lokAnam  —s andha- 
* kardpanodakrit — [||*] Vedavedimgatatvajiio Vi- 

Plate IT b. 
” vasvatas cha suto Manuh fisitkshitibhritéim aidyah 
* pranavas  chhandagsim iva [||*]  IkshvakuS cha —s mahapriajiio 


9 


~ 


° ndalasamah — [||*] 


od 


1 


~ 


bhaktimin Garudadhvaje Manos stinuh kshiti(in*) éa(SA)sann dsi(si\d Akha- 
Ikshvikuvaméajiteshu 
bahushvapi — palayitva = bhuvan 
prati {||*] Sagaro niima tadvainse jatavin bhapapti(pu)ingavah Bhagi- 


kshatriyeshu 
digdham = yateshu cha ~— divam 


1S rathopi tadvamso tato jiito jano(uc)svara(h*) [||*] Raghur nnima 


Plute Va. 

. 24, probudly| ‘ 

’ Rakshamiine bhuvam vi(vi)8va(Sva)m Vi(Vi)ra-Chole nripesvare dhamo(dharmmno) 
* padeshté tasyabhat Ni(Nijlanim& mahisurah [||*] Yushmadgurinitn §sa- 


* rvvesham svargpaprapanakaranam bralhmadeyan dvijendrebhyo 
* dehityenam = adidisat_ [||*] Srutva tadvachanam riji — gatvil 


* Cholamahi(hi)patin namaskritya puras  tasya  sthitvaitad = abravi- 
* dvachah [||*] Matde(dde)Se tn mahigrimam diasyimi tava  sam- 


Plate V b. 
’ jiiayé bhdsurebhyo hantatki(kdér)yye mahyan dchityanugraham — [||*] 
° Tadiéo kurvvityanu(tyé)jiatah Parakesarivarmmanit paiichiéa- 
* dbhyas fatebhyas cha Vi(Vi)raCholo nripesvarah [||*] Parakesaricha- 
 turvvedimaigalahvayam § pi(pair)nnam $Kaveryy& — svat(ssval)panadyi- 
1 ¢ cha maddhyame supratishtha(shthi)tam savva(rvva)lakshanasampannath é4- 
Mm lyAdiéasyabhtishitar Ci") Ponasdmradisamyuktam pigdrimi- 


af ae 
tee 
Ret ae 
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Translation, 

May the substance of tho three-fold Veda 
which is the primmval brightness of the four 
faced god,’ be to you for riches. 

Marichi was the great mind-born son of 
that Vidhit 4*: and the great Muni Kas yapa 
was the son of Marichi. 

The bright Ravi® was the son of the Muni 
Kaésyapa; the dispeller of the darkness of all 
the worlds. 

Manu, learned in the doctrines of the Vedas 
and Veddngas, was the son of Vivasyvat*: he 
was the first of kings, as the sacred syllable® 
was the seed of the Vedas. 

And Ikshvid ku, pre-eminent in knowledge 
and the worshipper of Garuda-dhvaja,° was tho 
son of Manu: as a protector se the earth he 

was the cqual of Akha ndala.’ 

Very many Kshatriyas, born of tho race of 
Tkshvaku having ruled the fruitful earth, and 
having set out on their heavenward journey, 

The pre-eminent king Sagara was born in 
that race. In that race also Bhagiratha 
then was born, lord of men. 

Pag ait DY MO MG ra 2,18 ae ee 

While Vira Chola, jee: of ings was 
ruling the whole earth, the Brahman Nila 
became his religious teacher. 

He taught him thus :—“ Bestow religious 
endowments on distinguished Brahmans, in 
order that all your ancestors may reach the 
heaven of Indra.”’ 

When the king heard that precopt, he went 
to the Chola monarch, and having bowed down 
before him, he stood in lis preseneo, and made 
this specch, saying, “I am proposing to make a 
donation of a large village in my district to the 
Brahmans, and to call it by your name: grant 
me your assent in that mattor.”’ 

Having received a command from Parak e- 
sari Varma, saying, ‘Do so speedily;” 
Vira Chola, lord of kings, [gave] to one hun- 
dred and fifty persons, the whole © [v7lliaje] 
namedParakesari-chatugyvedimanga- 
lam, well situated between the Kaveri and 
the little river, abounding with all the signs of 
prosperity, and adorned with ficlds of rice and 
other grains, with jack, mango, and other fruit- 


2 Chuturfnana, 2 name of Braluné, 
2 A namo of Brahma. 

3 A name of Sirya, 

* A name of Surya. 
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trees, with areca-palm and other groves, 


This grant affords the following items of 
historical information :— 

1. It was issued in tho reign of Parak- 
osari Varma, whois described as the Chiéla 
Mahipati (vv. 26, 28); for whose complete 
identification we may as well wait patiently a 
little longer until more of the grants of the 
Cholas have been published. 

2. ViraChola, the grantor, was appa- 
rently his Yuva-raja. In what blood-rolationship 
he stood to his sovereign does not hero appear : 
but, from other information about the Chdla 
princes, I think we may safely regard him as 
his son. 

3. Vira Chola had at this timea definite 
portion of the Chola kingdom under his separate 
government; as appears from the words mad- 
dese in v. 27: and his district or province lay 
on some portion of the banks of the Kaverf, 
asis shown in v. 20. The expression ‘“ little 
river” of v. 29, if svalpa is the proper 
correction of the svatpa of the plate, is in- 
sufficient for any identification of the confluence 
referred to in the description of the village. 
There is a tributary of the Kaveri called the 
“Chinnar,”? which is the Tamil equivalent of 
“ Svalpanadi,” as may bo secn in Maps 60 and 
OL of the Great 'Tmg. Survey, which rises in the 
hills to the south of Anaikal and Hos tr: but 
much weight cannot be put upon that circum- 
stance. ‘he plates were found at N imak a], in 
the Salem district: but even this circumstance 
affords but an uncertain clue to the identification 
of the agraharam. The expression chaturvedi- 
maengulun is a mere title which was borne in 
common by several other known Brahman settle- 
ments: and there are other instances, similar to 
the present one, of the names of the reigning 
kings, and other public functiouarios, being given 
tonew foundations of “ chaturvedi-mangalams.”’ 
But though the plato affords no certain clue to 
the identification of Vira Choéla’s desea, consider- 
ine that the immediate neighbourhood of the 

capital was probably under the direct govern- 
ment of the sovereign, it sends us to look for 
the province of the subordinate king somewhere 


5 Pranava. 
° A nume of Vishnu. 
7 A name of Indra. 
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higher up the course of the Kaveri than the 
district of Tanjor. This brings us into the 
Salem and Koimbatur districts, which formed 
portions of the old Kongu kingdom down 
to the time of its conquest by the Chola king 
Aditya Varma, some timo (as it appears 
at present) about A.p. 894, Aditya Varmi’s 
son was named Vira Chola amongst other 
names : and it is probable enough that he may 
have been placed in the government of his 
father’s conquest during his father’s life-time. 
If this be so, the identification of the Vira 
Chéla of this grant, and of his “ desa,”’ as 
well as of his father Parakesari Var- 
mi, may so far be regarded as completo; 
subject, however, to the remarks which are 
presently to follow. 

4. From the expression “lord of kings,” 
and “ruling the whole carth,” in vv. 24, 28, it 
may possibly be inferred, even after making 
duc allowance for the Jaudatory exagyeration 
of some of these grants, that this Vira Chola 
had made conquests in the neighbouring king- 
doms: and if this be so, it will add some 
amount of confirmation to the above identitica- 
dion of the prince. 

5. The savour of Uinduism and Brahman- 
ism runs through the grant: but the religions 
erecd of these two Chola kings is not. further 
to be ascertained from this document. The 
influence of Nila upon Vira Chola, which 
seems to be mentioned with a special object, 
inay possibly point to some imnovation upon 
the former religions ideas of the prince. 

The question now arises whether the mate- 
rials already published respecting the kings of 
the Ch Sladynasty afford sufficient data for 
the certain identification of the Vira Chola 
of this grant, and to fix the date of his reign ? 
And the answer must be for the present,—N ot 
quite yet. The namo, or rather the title, of 
Vira Chola, with or without other combina- 
tions, has been borne by several of the Chola 
princes ; and the dates connected with these 
princes in the various scattered notices of 
them, are wulely different and conflicting. My 
impression is that the above identification will 
not be disturbed : but I subjoin the following 
list of names in wh'-h the titlo ‘ Vira Chéla’ 


® I have munterials for the identification of these and a 
farge number of other (Chola names and eponyms, which 
I hope to submit in w future paper. Tho subjoined list 
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appears, arranged in alphabetical order, toge- 
ther with the different dates which have been 
assigned to them® :— 

1, Vira Chéla, who has been varionsly 
placed in K. Y. 1443, which may perhaps be a 
clerical error for SS. 1443; in the Ist century 
A.b.; in SS. 407; in SS. 800; in the end of 
the {th century a p.; from a.p. 1044 to T11+4: 
and twenty-five generations beforo Uttama 
Chola, the grandfather of Karikéla 
Chola; while another authority makes a 
ViraChola the great grandson of this or 
another Karikala Chola. 

2 ViraChola Deva, who is placed in 
SS. 1001; in SS. LU46; and whose viceroyalty 
ofthe Vengi country 1s made to extend from 
A.D. 1079 to 1135, 

38. Vira Chéla Maharaja, who is 
placed in a.p. 1279. 

4, Vira Choéla Narayana; and 

& Vira Chilna Nariyana Riya, 
who is apparently that Kadlottunga Chola, 
the father of Adondai, in whose reign the 
Chélas conquered the Tondamandalam — from 
the Pallavas ; which conquest has Been various- - 
ly placed in 3000 Be. ; some time previous to 
the Christian cra; shortly before that era; in 
the 6th century a.p.; in the S8theentury; and 
in the Sth, about A.p. 880; some time between 
AD, 700 and LOQO0 5 in various years of the 12th 
century, ranging between a.p. 118 and Llel; 
in A.D. T2005 and in Ap. L235, 

6. Vira Chéla Raya, who has been 
placed in A.p. O78, 

7. ViraDevaChola, or 

8, Vira DevaChola Kulottunga 
(oh ola, who is placed in the 12th contury a.n.— 
1128 to about L160. 

9 ViraMartandaChoOla, who seems 
to be the same as either No. 2 or No. 12. 

10. Vira Narwyana, the same as No. 
4, o. 

ll. Vira Pandiya (Tam.), or Pandya 
(Sansk.) Chale, whois said to be a contem- 
porary of Ramanujicharya, and placed 
about Fasly 460, and in SS. 939; while 
Ramanuja’s dates also differ  consider- 
ably. 

12. Vira Raijondra Chola, to whom 


may be regarded ag a specimen of the great confusion in 
which the chronology of the Chdlus is at present involved. 
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various dates are given, ranging from SS. 460 
to after a.p. 1273. 

13. Vira Sekhara Chola, who was 
contemporary with Achyuta Riya of Vija- 
yanagara ; whose dates, with a few exceptions, 
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range within the second quarter of the 16th 
century A.D. 

14, Vira Vikrama Chéla, who is 
the same as one of the preceding princes, but 
no date occurs with this form of the name.° 


AN IDENTIFICATION OF A WESTERN CHALUKYA CAPITAL. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.€.8., M.R.A.S. 


At p. Ixvii of the Introduction to his Mysore 
Inscriptions, Mr. Riee speaks of the Western 
GChalukyaking Vikramaditya VI, or 
Tribhuvanamal] a, as apparently residing 
in A.D. 1077 “at Tagiri, perhaps the modern 
Daulatabad.” 

T have been asked whether this ‘Tagir? 
might not be a mistake for ‘Tagara’, which, 
at id., p. Ixxx, Mr. Rice vives as the older name 
of the ancient Dé va giri or the modern Dau- 
Jatibid, and which has been accepted as such by 
other writers of authority, though the identity 
of the two places is disputed, and on apparently 
good grounds, by Mr. McCrindle, at Vol. VIII, 
p. 148, (51), note. 

This question led me to examine the two 
passages from which Mr. Rice has derived this 
name of ‘Tagiri’; and the result is that I 
find the correct name to be, not ‘Ta girs’, but 
‘Ktagiriv’ 

The first passage isin No. 60 of Mr. Rico’s 
Mysore Inscriptions, or No. 163 of my Lali, 
Sanskrit, and Old-Canurese, Inscriptions, After 
giving a short description of Vikram a- 
ditya VI, the original continues, in 1. 11 :— 
Antu dhareyari 
samkathd-vinddadrid=E tuqiriya 
rdjyon-geyyutlan-ire. Curiously enough, the 
reading given in the copy of this inscription in 
the Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I, p, 272, is 


—————- 


nishkuutakan-madi— subkha- 


nele-ridinol 








vinidadiin Dévagiriya nele-rédinol ; bat the 
correct reading of the original is perfectly dis- 
tinct in the photograph, and is as I have given 
it above, 

Tho seeond passage is in No. 77 of Mr. Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions, or No. 164 of my Pédli, 
Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese, Inseriptions. Tho 
original runs, in 1. 13 :—Sréna(mat-) Tri(-tri)~ 
bhuvenamealladévara vijiya-radjyam=ullar-dttar- 
dbhivriddhi-pravarddhandnam=| é-chaiudlr-dricka- 
tdran burnin} saluttarnr Elagirviya nele-vidinol'= 
sukha-swnakatha-(vinddadai rdjyan-gelyyuttam- 
ive. There is no copy of this inscription in the 
Vlhiot MN. Collection. 

The above two passages are not metrical, and 
thore is, therefore, nothing in them to show 
absolately whether the first and third syllables of 
Btayiriya are long, or short. But there can 
be no doubt on this point, as the only possible 
ety mology is the Sanskrit éta, ‘adeer, or antelope,’ 
and g7r7, ‘a mountain.’ 

It remains to identify this town of Eta giri. 
HIlaving regard to the tendency of the modern 
Canarese language, as spoken, to prefix a y¥ 
to an initial e or é, and sometimes to convert an 
initial é into y@, we must look for some such 
name as ‘ Y¢tagiri’, or ‘ Yatagiri.’ And we have 
not to look far. There is a common enough 
surname in the Canarcse Distrists, which, 
with the usual indifference to orthography, is 


® See also Dr. Burnell’s references to Jour. Lt. §* Se. Soe. Madras, vol. XIIT. pt. ii. p. 36; Reinaud, Fragments, 


pp. 92, 121; Mémoire sur Uinde, p. 284; Jour, Ceylon As. Soc. 1867, p. 26. 
Dr. Burnell gives the following succession of the Chéla kings in the 2nd ed. of his S. Ind. Paulwography (p. 40) :— 


Kerikfla Chéla (? about 950 a.p.) 


R&jaraj4 Chola, alias Narendra (40 or 41 yrs.), 1023 to 1064 A.D. 
Vira Chéla alias Kulottunga Chéla alias Rajarfjendra (Rajarfija) Képpikesarivarma (40 years), 1064 to 1118, IIis 


abhisheka took place in 1079. 


Vikruma Chéla (15 yrs.), 1113 to 1128. 


ie Chola 1I. 1128 to ? ruled over the Tamil country (Caldwoll, @r. p. 135) for, at least 80 years. 


Vikramadeva, reigning 1235 (Jour. Lit. §* Sc. Soc. Mad. vol. XIII. pt.i. pp. 40-1), Kalinga was lost in 1228 a.p.—Enp. 
_ 2 This is the only instance in which I have found this form of the Old-Canarese locative spelt with the]. And 
it 1s the one instance that was wanting (sce Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Qge., Vol. X., p. 280, note 87) to onable us to authori- 
tatively give to the Old-Cavarese baliya, baliya, the meaning of ‘ included in, situated in’, equivalent to the madhyavartin 
andantirygata of corresponding passages in Sanskrit inscriptions. 
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written sometimes ‘Yatagiri’, and somctimes 
‘Yatagtri.’ The persons who own this surname 
take it from a town on the G.I. P. Railway in 
the Nizim’s Dominions, in lat. 16° 46’ N. and 
long. 77° 19/ E., and about eighty miles to the 
south by east from the modern Kalyjna, which is 
the site of the ancient chicf capital of the same 
name of Vikramaditya VI. The name of 
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this town is written ‘ Yedageery’ in the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey Map, and ‘ Yedagiri’ (with 
an optional form of ‘ Edgheery’ in the Ludes) in 
Keith Johnston’s Mup of Tudia, 
gecry, Yedagiri, or dgheery, of tho maps is 


This Yeda- 


undonbtedly the EK tagiri of the imscriptions, 
which was one of the minor 


Vikramaditya VI. 


capitals of 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOLKLORE PARALLETS. 

Tam sorry to say that both Mr. Gricrson and my- 
self have been anticipated in our Folklore Parallel! 
by Dr. Reinhold Kohler in au article in Orient 
und Occident, vol. IT. p. 111% Of course he does 
not mention the parallel in Laura von Gonzenbach’s 
Sicilian storics, published in 1870, nor in his notes 
upon those tales does he mention the Indian tale. 
There wre a great many interesting parallels of 
the kind in this little known periodical. I 
proceed to quote one which I am able to supple- 
ment fromthe Kathd Sarit Sdqara. On page 185 of 
vol. I. Dr. Velix Liebrecht mentions a story in the 
Avaddinus translated from the Chinese by Stanislas 
Julien, Paris, 1859, of a man who lust a vessel of 
silver, and made a mark in the water at the place 
where he lost it. He then remarks that he believes 
he has read this story in the ’Agreta of Hicrokles. 
Ou page 54 of vol. IL. he gives an amusing paral- 
lel from Mngland :-— A Yarmouth maltster hired 
an Trishman to assist in lading his ship with malt. 
Just as the vessel was about to set sail, the Irish- 
mav culledout from the quay—-Captain! b lost your 
shovel overboard, but Deut a big notch on the rail- 
fence round stern, right on the spot where it went 
down ; so you will find it when you come back.” 
He compares also Lagen’s Narrenbuch, p. £93. 

The following is the form of this story in the 
Xth book of the Kathd Sarit Sdgara:— 

“A certain foclish person, while travelling by 
sea, let a silver vessel fall from his hand into the 
water. ‘The fool took notes of the spot, observing 
the eddies and other signs in the water, und suid 
to himself --f will bring it up from the bottom 
when I return. He reached the other side of the 
sea, and as he was returning he saw the eddics and 
other signs, and thinking ho recognised the spot, 
he plunged in to recover his silver vessel. When 
the others asked him what his object was, he told 
them, and got well laughed at and abuscd for his 
pains.” 

One of the amusiny stories of fools related in the 
Xth Book of ihe Kath: Sarit Sdgara is (curious 
to say) found in one o! Moliére’s plays. This is the 
Sanskrit form of the story :-— 


“A certain fool was engaged in relating his 
father’s good qualities in the midst of his friends. 
And describing his superior excellence he said— 
‘My father has followed a strict vow of chastity 
from his youth, there is no man who eau be ecom- 
pared with him.’ When his friends heard this 
they said—* How did you come into the world P' 
Ife auswered— Oh! Tama mind-born son of his,’ 
whereupon the matchless fool was well laughed 
at; by the people.” Now compare Svanarelle in 
Le Mariage Poree — ‘Ua raison. C'est que je ne 
me sens pas propre pour le mariage et que je veux 
Wuiter Mon pere et tous ceux de ma race qui uc 
se sont jamais voulu marier.” 

The following intrkhakathd in the Xth Book of 
the A. 8. 8. has also its counterpart in Kurope. 
A certain merchant said to his foolish seryant— 
“Take care of the door of my shop, [am going 
home for » moment.” After the merchant had 
said this, he went away, and the servant took 
the shop door on his shoulder, and went off to 
sco an uctor perform, Andas he was returning 
his master met him, and guve him a seolding. 
And he answered: * I have taken care of this door 
as you told me.” Compare with this the 87th 
story in) Laura von Gonzenbach's Steiliauische 
Mirchen, “Giusa’s mother wanted to go to the 
mass, and she sid to him :—Q(iusa, if you wish 
tu go ont, draw the door to after you (ciehe die 
Thity hinter div zu). Instead of shutting the door 
Giusa took it off its hinges, and carried it to his 
mother in the church.” 

An incident in the 28th story of the Sicilianische 
Marchen may be paralleled from Indian literature. 
Lattughina said: * Fire be lighted,” and immedi- 
ately a clear fire burned upon the hearth. Then 
sho said —* Come along, pan’—-and a golden pan 
came and placed itself upon the fire ; “ come along 
oil ;” and the oil came and poured itself into the 
pan. In the episode of Nuala and Damayantt 
Nala is detected by his possessing similnr powers. 
In the same episode the gods are discovered by 
their not winking. Ido not know whether thore 
are many parallels to this in Greek literature, but 
I lately came across ono in the Acthiopica of 


» Seve vol. VIII., p. 288, 
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Heliodorus which contains other Indian ideas. 
In the 13th chapter of the I1f{rd book Kalasiris 
speaking of the gods, makes the following remark : 
Tous prev 81) BeSnrous xav Scaralorev, rv b€ cood 
yao aux dv Sumuyoev, ddda Tos 7 O¢Cadrpors av 
yuurGérey drevées SidAov BACmavtes Kat rd SA€pupov 


otror’ empuovres, kK. T. A. Chances JL. Tawney. 


JAMES WALES THE PAINTER. 

In the Council Chamber at Bornbay there are 
three large pictures, the first of Bayt Rilo, the 
second of the N&na Fadnavis, and the last of 
Madhavji Sindia.? All three were puinted by 
Mr. James Wales, an artist who arrived in India 
in 1791, accompanied apparently by his family, as 
his eldest’ daughter was afterwards married to 
Sir Charles Malet, the Resident at Poona, and 
became the mother of Sir Alexander Malet, so 
well known in diplomatic circles, and who still sur- 
vives. The natural taste of the artist scems to 
have been in tho direction of ancient architecture 
and sculpture. He wasa Scotchman, hailing from 
Peterhead, on the coast of Aberdecn, and was 
educated at the Marischal College in the local 
capital, fis exhibited pictures at the Academy 
were portraits, but in this country he devoted 
much time to the cave temples and other carvings, 
working in collaboration with Thomas Daniel at 
the Hluri excavations. Tle worked also at Elo- 
phanta, making drawings of the sculptures there, 
and it was in pursuit of these researches (hat he 
met his death. The jungle grows thick in that 
part of the Island of Salsette where the interesting 
Buddhist works are found; and though the ae- 
tual hill itself in which occur the caves of Kanheri 
is nearly bare, it has to be approached through 
tangles of undergrowth. Mr. Wales is reported 
to have died at Salsette, whither he had gone to 
make drawings ofthe excavations; we may presume 
he died ut Than’, which is some five miles from 
Kanheri, and unhealthy exposure was probably 
the cause of this sad and sudden termination of 
his labours. Lf ho cffected anything at Kanheri, 
it does not seem to have been preserved,? as the 
examination of the remains there 1s always asso- 
ciated with other names. Wo find no notico in 
the Indian Handbook of any monument to this 


worthy man,—‘The Pioncer. 


ose a ee te ow 


1 “Mr, Daniel’s fine picture of the PunA Durbar is un- 
rivalled perhaps in oriental grouping, character, and cos- 
tume;... It was painted for Sir Charles Malet from 
sketches by the late Mr. Wales; and the artist has shown 
the time when Sir Charles, then our ambassador at the 
Court of Pun, attended by his suite, delivered to his 
Highness the Peshwa, in full Darbar, the treaty of alliance, 
ratitied by his Majesty, between Great Britain and his 
Highness ; mady, preparatory to the war between the triple 
allied powers and Tipu in 1790."---This picture was well 
engraved, and published by Cribb in Holborn. Moor’s 
Hindoo Pantheon (1810), p. 174. 

® A collection of sketches in water colours, doubtless the 
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METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA. 
BY JOIN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 
(Continued from p. 29.) 

FATE OF THOSE WHO HAVE NO BELIEF IN VIRTUE; 
BENEFITS OF FAITIL, 
Mahibhdrata, wii. 18747f, 

‘The fearful doom of all is sure 

Who laugh at men whose lives ure pure ; 
Who duty’s binding force deny, 

And scout all virtue as a lie. 

he man who loves to live in gin 

Ts like a huge inflated skin; 

With wisdom's show himself he cheats, 
For vain are all his proud conccits. 

No sin can want of faith exceed, 

While men by faith from sin are freed. 
The faithful man throws off his sins; 
As snakes cast olf their worn-out skins. 


NOTES ANU QUERIES. 

1. Wootry Harr, ann t,noncatep Far-Lones 
oF Buppua.—Where can I find any explanation of 
the Negro-like hair, short erisp curls, with which 
Buddha is generally represented in his statues P 
Recently at Kanauj und Sankesar (Fatehgarh 
district) [ have seen several statues of Buddha 
with this convontional treatment of the hair. 

In these, and in other statues also, the lobes of 
the car are greatly elongated (see also Moor’s 
Linda Pantheon). Las this ever been 
for 2 If so, where ? 

At Manipuri, an old Zamindar, an Ahir, called 
upon me. The lobes of both his cars were 
elongated in the manner shown in the representa- 
tions of Buddha, and hung down detached from 
the check, toa depth of abont 2 inches. This 
formation did not appear to have been caused 
artificially, and the ears showed no marks of 
earrings, which, if heavy, would of course prolong 
the lobe of the ear.—H. Rivetr-Caryac. 


\ 


accounted 


With regard to the query as to the woolly hair 
and elongated car-lobes of Buddha, Mr. W. Simp- 
son, the artist to the Illustrated Londun News, 
recently gavo a lecture at the Society of Arts in 
London on Afghanistéin and its antiquities. He 
mentioned the immense number of Buddhist 


work of M.. Wales, is now in possession of J. Fergusson, Eaq., 
DC.L.,of London. It contains sketches of the large slabs 
at Borwali, covered with carvings of fleets and armies in 
conflict, &e., of the curious little Buddhist Chaitya cave at 
Kondivté, in Salsette, from which cave the inscription was 
copied by him, and with others from Klura, &c., given by 
him to Sir Charles Waro Malet, who sent them to Bengal 
for translation by Capt. Wilford, and publication in the 
Asiatic Researches (vol. V., pp. 185-141).— Kip. 

3 ‘This, in sound, ia very like the Antinomian doctrine of 
justification. The object of faith, however, in cach caso is 
different. 
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mounds and remains existing there, and Col. Yule, 
who was present, expressed his belief that ancient 
India extended to Kabul, and that the Greeks 
when in those regions considered themselves in 
India. Amongst the antiquities from Afghanistan 
exhibited by Mr. Simpson, there was a small head 
of white stone, beautifully carved, the featuros 
purely and exquisitely regular and classical, but 
the car-lobes as much elongated as in any image 
of Buddha, and tho head covered with closo crisp 
curls, with the border so sharply detined as strongly 
to suggest the sort of cap or wig imitating curled 
hair spoken of ut page 240 vol. V. of the Indian 
Antiquary. hero were the long pierced car-lobes 
and the close curly hair, but the beautiful youthful 
countenance had no suggestion of Buddha, and the 
appearance of the hair strongly suggested an arti- 
ficial covering. 

London, December 1879. M. J. W. 

Legend says that Gautama Buddha on leaving 
his home cnt off bis luxuriant locks; and as no 
images of him were made till long after his 
decease, the characteristics of the Buddha sthaviras 
of the day would be the only guide that the 
fabricators of the first images would have to 
model them by. Then, though rupds or orna- 
mental figures in caves and temples were probably 
largely in vogue before this, there were no 
examples among them with short cut hair; this 
would puzzle the first artists. ‘hey would pro- 
bably cut lines crossing each other all over the 
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scalp and very close together; but tho result 
would not be so satisfactory as the work would be 
laborious. By and bye we may suppose the width 
between the lines was increased, and the small 
knoba left between being somewhat rounded, the 
effect would be improved, and it would soon be 
gencrally adopted. When the Mahfydua sect, in 
the sixth century, were gaining influence by their 
gorgeous ritual, this mode of representing the 
hair of Buddha was universal. It would be curi- 
ous to compare any images that remain of carlier 
date or bolonging to the Hinaydna or puritan sect. 
This short hair is one of the traditional points of 
beauty in Buddha’s person. 

As to the ear lobes: a mistake is not unfre- 
quently mado here. A careful examination of 
many.images convinces me that what appears to 
bea very long pendant lobe is not always really so, 
but whilst the lobe was largely prolonged, as it 1s 
by the modern Kénphatas, an elongated link was 
inserted in the lowor extremity of it: this link is 
often supposed to be part of tho elongated lobe. 

But it’ must not be forgotten that it is part of 
the physioguomical lore of the Hindus, that a man 
with short ear-lobes is deficient in reliyiousness, 
and that long ones are the sure mark of a good 
and great man: hence Buddha's ears must have 
had unusally long pendant lobes. 

The Jaina Tirthankaras are also represented 
with the samo short hair and elongated ear lobes, 
as Buddha. 


Ajanta Caves, 17th January 1880. Epiror. 
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ALTINDISCHES LEBEN: DIE CULTUR DER VEDISCHEN 
ARIER NACH DEN SAMHITA DARGESTELUL VON HEINRICH 
ZIMMER; cine vom vierten Internationslen Orientalisten 
Congress in Florenz gekrénte prenssschrift. Berliu : Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1879." 

The Prize gained by tho author of this essay 
was one liberally offered by the Italian Govern- 
ment, which thus afforded a fresh stimulus to 
the efforts of the European scholars who are at 
presont directing their attention to the study of 
Indian antiquity. 

I shall first of all enumerate the contents of 
the work. 

It is divided into three books. The first de- 
scribes the land, its climate and formation, its 
products, mineral, vegetable, and animal, its 
inhabitants, Dasyue and Aryas, and their respeo- 
tive tribes. The second book treats of the external 
circumstances of the Vedic people, their govern- 
ment and law, their cattle-rearing and agricul- 
tural occupations, trades, commorce, &e., their 


eee 


(Life in Ancient India; the Civilization of tho Vedie 
Aryans described according to the Samhit&; a prize 





clothing and finery, food and drink, amusoments 
and wars. The-third book gives an account of 
their internal relations, domestic life, morals, 
arts and sciences, writing and arithmetic, astro- 
nomy and cosmology, division of time, art of 
healing, death and burial, life after death. 

In his preface (pp. v. ff.) the author remarks 
that the matcrials which we ‘possess for sketch- 
ing the state of civihzation among the different 
races allied to us in speech, at the period when they 
emerged from the darkness of primeval antiquity, 
aro very different in the case of each branch. 

As regards the forefathers of the Germans, 
there is the Germania of Tacitus, in which 
scarcely any side of life is loft undescribed. This, 
combined with their own language and literature, 
especially those of the north, furnishes a picture 
of thoir prehistorical life, such as is obtained in 
the caso of no other kindred European race. 

Tho sources of our knowledge of the earliest 


need 





a. 











we 





eseay crowned by the fourth- International Congress of 
Orientalists in Florence. Berlin ; Weidmann, 1879.) 
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history of the Indians, Dr. Zimmer proceeds, are 
of an essentially different character. None of the 
Phoenicians, who in Hiram’s and Solomon's time, 
and no doubt ourlier, sailed to Ophir, and brought 
back thence Indian names, along with Indian 
productions, give us any account of the people 
with whom they traded. Nor have the Indians 
any Homer belonging to the period preceding 
their immigration into Hindustan proper: our 
knowledgo of this people's life is obtained solely by 
collecting the scattered allusions which aro found 
in their surviving lyrical poetry of that period. 

Yet the literature of no Indo-Germanic race 
has rescued from a remote antiquity such a mass 
of hymns as are found in the four Vedic Sunk itda 
of the Indians. These Vedie lyrics are fortu- 
nately of a vory realistic character. 

Their prayers, hymns of praise or thanks-giv- 
ing, supply us with many means of insight into 
their mundane relations and the objects of their 
desires. They lay bare their virtnes and vices 
before the all-sccing gods. Tho /tik and Atharea 
Sanhitdés, which were not compiled with purely 
liturgical views, contain also a number of hymns 
and fragments which introduce us into the inner- 
most life of the people. The notices which we 
thus obtain are the more valuable as coming from 
contemporaries who were taking a part in the 
affairs to which they refer, and who, besides, do 
not all belong to one poriod, but place before us 
the developments of thoir people’s life during 
several centuries. These Rishis, it is truo, do 
not answer all our questions; regarding many 
keen enquiries they maintain an obstinate silence. 
Setting aside such points as these (of which the 
writer gives somo examples), from what the 
Rishis communicate, wo can draw a picture of 
the life of that lively youthful people,—strong in 
faith in the gods,~-which is clearer and more 
exact than Tacitus gives of the Gormans. ‘To 
supply such a picture is the author’s design. 

[ shall proceed to state some of the contents 
of chapters iv., v. and vi. pp. lO4ff. in which Dr. 
Zimmer treats of the Indian races, and traces 
the gradual formation of the caste system which 
afterwards prevailed in Hindustan. 

The oldest settlements of the Aryas in histori- 
cal times were in Hast Kabulistin, and along the 
banks of tho upper Indus. Tho different tribes 
advanced thence along the valley of the [Indus 
southwards and castwards into the land of the 
Seven Rivers, drove the aborigines out of their 
flourishing possessions, which they themsclves 
then occupied. Tho expelled aborigines retired 
northward to the Himélayas, or southward to the 
Vindhya mountains, while many of their men 
and women remained as the slaves of the in- 
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vaders (p. 107). The distinction between the 
two races, Aryas and Dasyus or Daésas (p. 
109), was clearly marked by their difference of 
complexion (varna), the Dasyus being black and 
the Aryas whito, a difference which must have 
been more striking in the oarly days of the immi- 
gration, before the colour of the Aryas had been 
much affected by the climate (p. 113). The two 
races also differed in spoech (p. 114), but the 
greatest difference was in their religion (p. 115). 
‘The Dasyus did not worship the gods of the Aryas. 
Of their own religion little appears. But the 
author inclines to agree with Prof. Ludwig that the 
epithet é/éxadcva applied to the encmies of the 
Aryas means phallus or linga-worshippers (p. 116), 
The Dasyus are represented as being rich in cattle 
which the Aryas naturally coveted. Until the 
latter had gained the upper hand, they lived in a 
state of hostility with the Dasyus. This condition 
of things is discernible in the contents of the 
hymns. Kventually large Aryan tribes advance 
custward and conquer for good Hindustén between 
the Himflayas and Vindhyas. The large por- 
tions of the Dasyu population which did not 
retire to the hills, embraced the faith of the Aryas, 
and becamio to some extent assimilated to their 
conquerors. The social condition of the Aryas also 
underwent important changes; the caste system 
became more and more developed : the subjected 
aborigines obtained a recognised position in the 
State, by becoming a fourth caste. It is not to be 
doubted that in the long period before this took 
place, Aryan had become largely intermixed with 
aboriginal blood. Dasyu virgins and women came 
ax slaves into the houses of the Aryas : some of 
them may have become mistresses of the house- 
hold. The word Dasyu now disappears in our 
ethnological sense, (though the name continues 
to be applied to the aborigines), and is succceded 
by the appellation Sddra. The latter word is 
unknown to the carly Vedic era: it only appears 
along with Bréhmana, Réjanya, and Vaisya in Lt. 
V. x. 90, 12, a hymn which can only date from the 
period when the Indian people had become divided 
into classes according to the Brihmanical system 
(pp. 116,117). Just alluding to what Dr. Zimmer 
tells us in pp. 118ff. of the different tribes of the 
Dasyus and of the Aryas, the Pancha-jandh, Pancha- 
krishtayah, appellations under which he under- 
stands the Yadus, Anus, Druhyus, Turvaéas and 
Parus to be meant, and what he says of the other 
tribes mentioned in the Rigveda, the Tritsus, Bha- 
ratus, &o. [come tothe fuller account which he 
gives in his 6th chapter of the constitution of Aryan 
society, and the formation of the caste system. 
Each Aryan state was ruled by a king (p. 162) 
whose office was often, though not always, heredi- 
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tary, but sometimes elective, though whether he 
could only be chosen out of a particular family does 
not appear. Constant obedienco to him is enjoined 
(p. 166), and the offering of gifts, not the payment 
of tribute. In nearly overy tribe we find fumilies 
of bards, who were attached to the king’s court, 
and celebrated his exploits and those of his people ; 
like Vasishtha’s family among the T'ritsus and 
that of Visvémitra among the Bhuaratas. ‘They 
had to live chicfly on the king's buunty, and so 
sought as far as possible to render themselves 
indispensable. Offerings or Ithations, they said, 
wero not acceptable to Indra unless accompanied 
by hymns of praise. But it was not every king 
or wealthy man who could, on occasion of im- 
portant ceremonies, produce such w composition of 
the proper sort. A member of one of the families 
of bards then took his place, becume his purokita. 
If the sacrifice was visibly blest, the bards knew 
how to turn this circumstance to account. ‘Thus 
Vasishtha impresses on Sudis (Ut. V. vii. 33, 6) 
that it was because he (V.) was puraetar, that the 
Tritsus were victorious, and the Bharatas over- 
come; and his opponent Visvamitra asserts (22. V. 
iii, 53, 12) that his hyinn protected the Bharatas. 
The prince was constantly reminded how neces- 
sary it was to attach the bard to himsclf and to 
reward him liberally. To pive force to these 
demands, the bards ascribed their calling, as well 
as their right to receive presents, to Lndra. 

The stingy are in the bard’s eyes “ godless,” 
and they call the liberal, “ pious, men who fulfil 
their duty.” (p. 168£.) The presents which the 
kings mado to them were often princely (p. 170), 
especially after victory over a dangerous foe. 
If these gifts are sometimes exaggerated with a 
purpose (that of influencing other patrons) in the 
portions of the hynmius celebrating liberality, still 
they were often considerable. 
the bards’ encomiums were not only kings, but 
also wealthy men who employed them. 

Passing over the contents of pp. 171---185 (from 
which various details of the civil and social life 
of tho Aryas might be quoted), he comes to the 
question, proposed as follows, p. 186: Did the 
custe system exist in the Vedic ave? ‘To answer 
this precisely, that age must be itself detined. 
If we understand it of the time when all the 
hymns and sacrificial formulas which we find in 
the Vedic Sanhifds were in existence, the question 
must be answered in the affirmative. But if we 
mean by it the period when the Aryas dwelt prin- 
cipally in East Kébulistén, and in the land of the 
seven rivors, and sing! tribes only had advanced 
towards the Jumna i.nd the Ganges, in short the 
period at the close of which king Suddas and his 
Purohita Vasishtha stand as the latest important 
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Agures,--then the existence of castes must be 
unconditionally denied. After other remarks, Dr. 
Zimmer goes on (in p. 189) to say: If the Vedic 
people while still- living on this [the western no 
doubt is meant] side of the later Sarasvatt, in the 
land of the seven rivers, was already in possession 
of the Briéhmanical ordor, the caste system and 
t special priestly class, how docs it happen that 
the Aryan tribes, which had continued to oceupy 
these settlements, were at the time of the rise of 
the Indian epic poetry regarded as half barbarians 
by the Bréhinanized dwellers in Madhyadeéa ? 
And the (Tdwdya, or] Panchavinga Brdhinana, 
which Weber (2ist. of Ind. Lit. p. 66(% of Engl. 
transl.) would regard as the oldest of those works, 
when describing the march of these tribes to the 
Sarasvati, says of them that “they do not observe 
the Bréhmanical rules ; not being Bréihmanically 
consecrated, they speak the language of the con- 
secrated” (17, 1. 14). Did these tribes remain 
true to the institutions of their ancestors, or had 
they abandoned the ancient traditional order of 
their society ? The answer will not seem doubtful 
to any one to whom it is not, as it is to the Indian 
thoolygians, an article of faith, imbibed with their 
mothers’ milk, that the social divisions prevailing 
in later times were primeval, that the divinely 
favoured Rishis of old = worshipped the gods 
exactly as their successors did. 

Let us therefore proceed on the established fact 
that the Vedie people were unacquainted with 
the division of society into castes during that 
period of theiv development at the close of which 
King Sudés and his Purohita Vasishtha appear 
as the last important figures. 

These two mnen and the 'Tritsas whom they led 
suceceded in the famous battle of the ten kings, 
on the banks of the Parushni, in stopping the 
advanco of the united tribes of the North-western 
Panjab towards the south-east. But the Tritsus 
must at last have succumbed to a renewed inva- 
gion, as wedicar no more of them, or of any de- 
scendants of the renowned Divodisa and Sudas, 
whilst some of the tribes which they had over- 
come in that battle, as the Padrus, afterwards 
attained to great power. Tho period which fol- 
Jows is one of tho darkest in Indian history. 
When we reach a period of more light, we 
encounter a people so accustomed to altered con- 
ditions of life, institutions and religious ideas, 
as to have begun to lose the power of understand- 
ing the state of things described in the hymns 
of the ancient Rishis, and to look upon their 
brethren of the sume race who had remained in 
their old abodes, and adhered to their ancient 
institutions, as semi-barbarous (p. 191f). 

Let us endeavour to make clear to ourselves 
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more in detail, the modifications gradually under- 
gone by the Aryan Indians. The tribes in the 
north-west of the Panjéb begin to advance 
further into Hindustin. ‘T'o effect this, and over- 
come the foes by whom thcy arc opposed, they 
have to combine into larger masses. One of the 
kings, the most distinguished and powerful, is 
entrusted with the chief command, and thus 
gains yet more in consideration. The opposing 
tribes are overcome, and forced to aid in the ex- 
pedition; and no doubt their chicfs lose their 
independence. ‘Through severe conflicts with 
the aboriginal Sddras, tho extensive country 
betweon the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains 
is gained; large tracts on the banks of the Jumna 
and Ganges are occupied, Those of the abori- 
gines who do not flee to the hills, embrace 
the religion of their conquerors, and remain in 
their villages as tolorated, though often oppressed, 
members of the State. The victors aro scattered 
over the conquered territory, and so thoir fighting 
men cannot be readily collected, as they could be 
in the small principalities in the Panjib. Plun- 
dering inroads of the dispossessed aborigines, 
who had retired toa distance, revolts of the only 
apparently subjected population, attacks of Aryan 
tribes, compel the 8 a mr &j (sovereign prince) to 
have always a band of warriors around him. 
The small tribal chicfs used to have a large 
number of followers. Now, undor this new order 
of things, they were deprived of thvir power, 
either forcibly, or gradually through the impor- 
tance of a single ruler, which constantly increased 
in troublous times, and sank with their numorous 
families and dependants into the position of a mar- 
tial nobility surrounding the sovercign prince. 

The sovercign was thus enabled in the small 
feuds which were constantly occurring, to dispense 
with the help of the people, the Vis. The martial 
nobility began moro and more to regard arms as 
their oocupation, to devote themselves exclusively 
to a military lifo, and to transmit ™ as an in- 
heritance to their descendants. The rest of the 
people, devoted entirely to agriculture, the rearing 
of cattlo,and peaceable traffic,became less skillod in 
the use of arms, while tho altered climatic condi- 
tions contributed more and more to relax their 
energies. In this way two classes arise which 
become always moro separated (p. 193f). 

But it was not to be the lot of the warrior 
class and of the ruler, to reap the entire har- 
vest: the bost part of it was taken from them by 
others. 

We have soon that the families of the bards 
lived, held in high honour, at the courts of the 
petty tribal princes, whose exploits they cele- 
brated. But their action in another direction was 
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yet more important, and influenced profoundly the 
entire national development. With their poetical 
endowments they lived in the service of religion ; 
they laid before the gods the desires of the 
princes and of wealthy men; they lauded in well 
composed hymns the might and glory of the 
deities, and thanked them for the blessings which 
they bad bestowed. In return for this service, 
they obtained rich gifts. They thus acquired the 
reputation of being more highly qualificd for the 
worship of the gods, for the celebration of sacrifice ; 
they began to boast of being the objects of the 
special favour of the gods. Towards the end 
of the Vedic period properly so culled, it had 
already become the custom for the prince, no 
longer himself to offer the sacrifices which were 
necessary for the State and tho tribe, but to 
cause them to be celebrated by a bard so gifted. 
The porson entrusted with this function was called 
purohita (puraetar in R. V. vii. 83. 6). We have here, 
as Roth was the first to recognize (on the Jit. and 
Hist. of the Veda, p. 117),-~to seek for the origin 
and oldest form of the Indian priesthood (p. 1941). 

The employment of a Purohita was, indeed, at 
this period customary, but not yet a duty binding 
upon tho prince. But the pricstly bards songht 
to impress upon the king the necessity for such a 
course. ‘I'he functions of the Purohita, if one was 
appointed, were not bowever confined to one of 
these pifted bards. Kings’ sons could fulfil them, 
as in the case of Dev4pi (Yaska, Nirukta, n. 10, 
and R. V. x. 98). Nor was the office as yet heredi- 
tary in any family. 

But all the objects at which the priestly bards 
were aiming towards the close of the Vedic period, 
were fully and amply attained by them in the 
succeeding period of conflict, fermentation and 
confusion. If theso priestly leaders had hitherto 
been honoured and rewarded by the tribal princes 
as trusted counsollors and helpers in religious 
matters, their ostimation among the people in 
virtue of their actual or arrogated higher quali- 
fications was not less, especially if they were tho 
heads of numerous families. In the struggles of 
the pretty princes for supremacy, the leaning of 
such and such a bard towards one or the other side 
was, consequently, often decisive of the issue. 
Modesty was novor a charactoristic of the old 
Rishis: much loss can these thoir descendants 
have failed to profit by the opportunity, when the 
king owed his power to their intervention. 

The porsonal relations of individuals to the 
gods declined the more, the oftener these bards 
intervened a8 mediators ; the forms of worship be- 
camo more manifold, the number of the ceremonials 
increased, the results of the sacrifices were made 
to depend more upon their right celebration than 
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on the intention of the sacrificer. The families of 
tho bards carefully preserved the ancient hymns 
of their forefathers which had often visibly 
secured the favour of the gods, the estimation 
of the hymns was in every way sought to be 
enhanced. Who clse was it but these pnrestly 
familics, with their preponderance of culture, and 
their intellectual and moral influence which was 
thus strengthened, that established on a new 
basis the worship in the conquered districts of 
Hinduostin P And if they sought to make the 
civil institutions also entirely dependent on 
themselves, this is casily understood from the 
position which they had already occupied. If, 
now, theso powerful associations, formed of the 
priestly bards of the petty tribal princes and 
their familics, which were united by community 
of interests and identity of education, whose right 
of decision in divine things was searcely disputed, 
which claimed, and in many points possessed, the 
same voice in civil matters also, —-if these asso- 
ciations made their order dependent on birth, then 
a closo priestly caste had been formed, aud stood 
over against the other classes in the State. 

The rulers, and the martial nobility, which had 
grown into a distinguished order, did not, how- 
ever, bow subimissively to the claims of the 
priestly community which became ever more un- 
bounded. Tt was only wfter hard internal strug- 
gies, after being subjected to oppression and 
violence ia different ways, that the pricsts suc- 
ceeded in carrying through their demands, and 
in moulding the religious and civil life of the 
Indian people in accordance with their ideals, and 
ina way conducive to their own advantage (pp, 
14-—197). 

Wonderful waz tho pertinacity with which the 
priestly class marotained its claims, and always 
brought them forward anew. They gradually 
succecded in conquering the resistance of the 
kings gad nobles, and in obtaining the recocui- 
tion of their four prerogatives,—-reverence (are), 
gifts (dd), inmunity from oppression (ajyeyatd), 
and the inviolability of their persons (avadhyatdy), 
The further transformation of social and religious 
hfe according to their ideals now advanced 
irresistibly, In order to rear a further barrier 
betweon tho different branches of the Aryan 
people it was only necessary further to make the 
order of warriors, -which was mainly composed 
of royal and nobl- fimilies, and which had acquired 
a privileged position above the mass of tho 
people, the cultivators and tradestnen,—depen- 
dent upon tfrth; an’ the common free raen 
appertaining to the ~°i8, thon formed the third 
caste, that of the Vaisyas. As an authorized 
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member of the State, was added the subjected indi- 
genous population, which had become somewhat 
assimilated to the Aryas in religion and customs : 
it formed the fourth easte, that of the Sidras. 

Tho reader will, D think, have perused with in- 
terest the extracts from Dr. Zimmer's book which 
J have placed before him, and which appear to mo 
to treat with ability a most important chapter in 
Indian history, the rise and growth of the caste- 
system, so fur as its genesis can be conjecturally 
traced. 


Lidinburgh, September, 1879. J. Muin. 


Inptan Farry Taues, collected and translated by Matve 
Siokes. Caleutta : IS79.! . 


No better account can be given of Miss Stokes’s 
collection of Indian Fairy Tales, than that which 
she hersclf gives in the preface :-- 

“The first twenty-five storics in this book were 
told meat Caleutta and Simla by two Ayahs, 
Dunkni ond Maniyd, and by Kartm, a Khidmatgar. 
The last five were told mother by Maniy’. At 
first the servants would only tell their stories to 
me, because Twas a child, and would not laugh at 
them, but afterwards the Ayahs lost their shyness, 
and told almost all their stories over again to 
mother when they were passing through the press. 
Karim would never tell his to her or before her. 
The stories were all told) in Hinddstani, which 
is the only language that these servants know.” 

We have thus the most unmistakable evidence 
that all these tales form part of the popular poetry 
that stil lives among the people of India, and 
there 18 no reason to suspect that they havein any 
way heen modified by Karopean inthiences, except 
so Jaras the tellers must necessarily have modified 
them im order to adapt them to the understanding 
and morals of an lagnglish child. One obvious modi- 
fication is pointed out and accounted for in the 
notes. “In these stories the word translated God 
is Khuda. Fscepting in ‘ How king Burtal became 
av Pakir (p. 85) and in ‘Rayt UWarichand’s Punish- 
ment? (p. 226) in which Mahddeo plays a part, the 
tellers of these tales would never specify by name 
the god they spoke of, Ile was always Ihuda, * the 
great Khud& who [ives up inthe sky.’ Tia this 
they differed from the narrator of the ‘Old Deccan 
Days’ stories, who almost always gives her godsand 
goddesses their Hindu names, probably becauso 
from being a Christian she had no religious sern- 
ples to prevent her from so doing.” 

Tho stories have been rendered into English, 
which though simple is clear and forcible, and 
some of them would, we imagine, be favourites in 
an English nursery, as well as with children of 9 


? One hundred copics privately printed, 
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larger growth. Itis unnecessery to dwell upon 
the intorest they will excite in all students of 
folklore. Their value in this respect is) much 
increased by the notes by the collector’s mother, 
which contain illustrations from the Folkloro of 
every country in the world, and are evidently the 
result of diligent and observant study. 1t would 
be difficult to find in any book so much crudition 
packed into so smalla compass. We might in- 
stance us an cxatuplo the claborate note on tho 
passage in the lst story, “ Her beauty hghts up o 
dark room” (p, 249), 

As uv specinen of tho stories wo will choose 
the following, (p. 89) which happens to be one of 
the shortest :— 

The Bulbul and the Cotton Tree.—There was 
once v bulbul, and one day as he was flying about, 
he sawa tree on which was a little fruit. The 
bulbul was much pleased and said, ‘L will sit 
here till this fruit is ripe, and then [ will eat 
it.” So he deserted his nest and his wife, and 
sat there for twelve years without eating anything, 
and everyday he said, “ ‘To-morrow [ will eat this 
fruit.” During theso twelve ycars a great many 
birds tricd to sit on the tree, and wished to build 
their nests in it, but whenever they came, the 
bulbul sent them away, saying, “This fruit is not 
good. Don’t come here.” One day a cuckvo came, 
and said, “* Why do you send us away P Why should 
wo not come and sit here too P All the trees here are 
not yours.” “ Never mind,” said the bulbul, “ [am 
going to sit here, and when this fruit is ripe, I 
shall eat it.””) Now the cuckoo knew that this treo 
was the cotton-trec, but the bulbul did not. First 
comes tho bud, which the bulbul thought a fruit, 
then the flower, and the flowor becomes a big pod, 
and the pod bursts, and all the cotton flies away. 
The bulbul was delighted when he saw the beanti- 
ful red flowor, which he still thought a fruit, and 
gaid, “ When it is ripe, it will bo a delicious fruit.” 
Tho flower became a pod, and the pod burst. 
“ What is all this that is flying about?” said the 
bulbul. “The fruit must be ripe now,” so he looked 
into tho pod, and it was empty ; all the cotton had 
fallen out. Then the enckvoo came, and said to the 
angry bulbul: ‘* You see if you had allowed us to 
come and sit on the tree, you would have had some- 
thing good to eat; but as you were selfish, and 
would not let any one share with you, God is angry, 
awndhas punished you by giving you a hollow fruit.” 

Then the cuckoo called all the other birds, and 
they came and mocked tho bulbul. “ Ah! you 
suc God has punished you for your selfishness,” 
they said. ‘he bulbul got very angry, and all the 
birds went away. After they had gono, the bulbul 
suid to the tree: “ Youare a bad treo, you are of 
use to no one, you give food to no one.” The tree 
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said, “ You are mistaken, God made me what I am. 
My flower is given to sheep to eat. My cotton 
mikes pillows and mattresses for man.” Since 
that day no bulbul goes near a cotton treo. 

We proceed to note one or two parallels which sug- 
gest themselves ou a cursory perusal of the book. 

The way in which Phalmati Rani is supplanted 
in the first story reminds us of Dic Ginsemagd, 
No. 8) in Grimm’s Kinder und Hausmarchen, also 
of the story of Hansivati in the Kathd Sarit 
Sdgara, Lambaka xii. Taranga 71. For the mannor 
In Which Phalinati is recovered at the end of the 
story, compare the story of Hasan of El-Basrah, 
Lano's Arabian Nights, vol. IIL. p. 389. 

A inodern Indian story very nearly resembling 
the Xth story is quoted by Benley, Panchatantra, 
vol. I. p. 261, from tho XIth vol. of the Astatic 
Journal. Were tho monkey skin is worn by a lady. 

In the XIth story Hirdl4l Bas& addresses the 
Rakshasa as “uncle.” Tn the notes a tale is 
quoted from the Iaiian Autiguary, in which two 
brothers address a tiger by the same pvropitiatory 
title: compare tho 7th Mable of the Vth book of the 
Panchatantra (Dr. Buahler’s edition), where tho 
musical donkey calls the jackal “ nephew,” and is 
in turn addressed by him as “ uncle.” 

Sonahri’s betrayal of tho Rikshasa finds a 
parallel in the betrayal of Angfraka by his 
daughter Angiravati in the 11th Taranga of the 
Kathi Sarit Scgara, 

In the XITth story the episode of the extraction 
of the thorn in the tiger's foot reminds us of tho 
story of Androclus in Aulus Gellius, v. 14. Com- 
pare also Cresta) Roimanorun CLV. The gratitude of 
the annals calls to mind the story of Bodhisattva 
in the 65th Tauranga of the Kathkd Sarit Sdgara, 
which is the same as the second story ia the appen- 
dix to the Ist book in Benfey’s translation of the 
Panchatautra, ‘Dio dankbarcn Thicre und der 
undankbare Monsch.” Ior parallels see Benfey’s 
Ist vol. p. 192 and ff. A striking one is to be found 
in the Gesta Romanorum, Bohn’s edition, page 212. 
Kor the incident of the mau coming ont of the alli- 
gator’s stomach, conf. Kathd Sarit Sdgera, Taranga 
7, 81. 1921, See also the story of the Suktidova 
in the 25th Taranga, 

With the diekt in the XVth story conf. tho clixir 
in the beginning of the JJth Tauranga of the Kathd 
Sarit Sigua, also the pdyasa in the 10th Sarga of 
the Ramiyaui. 

Tho wonderful knowledge of Khelépart Rant 
in the XVIth tale may be parallcled by that of the 
puttoratd Bralimau'lady in the 56th Taranga of the 
Kathd Sarat Sdgara, al. 17-4. 

Tho horse Katar in the XXth story may be com- 
pared with that in the Widow’s Son, Thorpe’s 
Yule-tide Stories, p. 295. 
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The XX1Ind story may be compared with the 
fable in the Panchataxtra, previously referred to 
under the title of “dée daukbaren Thiere und cer 
wndankbare Mensch.” The cpisode of the ant-king 
resembles an incident in Sverid’s Exploits, Thorpe's 
Yule-tide Stories p. 353.9 For the tasks we may 
compare the story of Sringabhuja in the 39th 
Taranga of the Kuthd Sarit Sigara, and tho 
numerous parallels adduced by Dr. Reinhold Kohler 
in Orient und Occident, vol. LU. p. 1C3iF. 

In this story, the Raéji’s son cheats four fakirs 
out of a bed, a bowl, a stick,a rope,and a bag, which 
possess magic propertics, byshooting foururrowsin 
different directions, and persuading themtorun and 
fetch them. The bed carried the owner whither- 
soever he wished to go, tho bag gave its owner 
whatever he wanted in the way of food or clothes, 
the bow! gave him as much water as he required, 
and tho stick and rope would, on being ordered, beat 
and tio up his enemies. Of course the prince 
escapes by means of the bed, while the fakirs are 
fetching the arrows. his recalls Grimm's story 
of Der Geldene Berg.” In his notes he gives 
numerous parallels, one from the Nathd Sartt Sdgara 
Taranga 3; many will be found also in H. H. 
Wilson’s Collected Works, vol. IL. p. 168, note. 
We have found arother in the 31st of the Sicilian 
Tales published by Jawura von Gonzenbach. 

In the XXIVth story, that of the ‘Demon and 
tho King’s Son,” the demon causes his daughter 
to be dead all day and alive all night by changing 
the position of two sticks, one of which is at her 
head and another at her feet. In the Ta dep 
OovAnv driuta, of Antonius Diogenes (Didot's 
Scriplores Erotict, p. 509), Paapis makes Dercy lis 
and Mantinias dic during the day and come to life 
at night by spitting in their faces, 

For the way in which the heroine of the XX Vth 
xtory gains her information about Prinee Sabr, 
There 
are an intelligent parrot and an equally intelligent 
maing inthe drd story of the Vetila Pancharinsati 
(Kathd Sarit Sigara, Varauga 77). 

The XNVITth story of Panwpatti Rant is the 
Ist of the Vetdla Pancharinsati, the 75th Taranga 
of the Auth Sarit Sdgara. 

The XAVITLth story is compared with that of 
Upakosa in the Kathdtp*tha, translated by Dr. 
Bihler in the [nctan Anttyuary vol. T. (October 
1872) p. 305. See also Mr. Damont’s Dtaagepore 
Legends, pp. 2 aid of the present volume? Wilson 
tells us (Collected Works, vol. TY. p. 178) that, 
besides being found in other Onental collections 
it is @ story of ave:.ut celebrity in Europe as 


compare Thorpe’s Fule-lsde Stories, p. 800, 


* Sce also Ind. Aul.. vol. VITI. pp. 87-33, 230, and 233, 
7 Tmay here metion that there is a curious parallel to 
tho termination of Mr. Damant’s stery in Sacilianische 
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‘Constant Du Hamel ou La Dame qui attrapa un 
Prétre nn Prevot et un Forestier’ (Legrand 
d'Aussy, Fabliaur et Contes, Paris: 1829, vol. IV. 
pp. 246--255). See also Liebrecht’s translation of 
Dunlop’s History of Fecitoa, p. 216, and the trans- 
lator’s note. Dunlop expresses his belief that it 
came from India through Persia. 

We think we have said enough to show the 
scientific importance of these storics. 

Inconclusion webeg to congratulate Miss Stokes 
on having done for the Folklore of Northern India 
what Miss rere has done for that of the Dekhan. 

C. 1. T. 


KAvYeTMASASANGRAHA—A Collection of Poctical and His- 

torical Pieces. Poona : 1873-79. 

Tt is certainly a matter for congratulation, that 
thero are at the present day numerous signs, show- 
ing that the attention of many of our edneated 
people is being seriously directed to the preserva- 
tion and development of Marfthi literature. It 
cannot be said, of course, that much has yet been 
actually done, still it is something to know that, 
atall events in many quarters, thero is now none 
of that cold mdifference with which the vernacular 
languages of the country uscd to be formerly 
lookcd upon. We may, therefore, fairly hopo 
that, in process of time, this new feeling with 
respect to Marathi Itterature may lead to very 
substantial and tangible benefits. 

The publication, of which the name heads this 
notice, is, In our judgment, one of the most im, 
portant and useful of the productions to which 
the feeling referred to has given birth. Whether 
In consequence of defect of management, or of 
some other cause, that pablication has not become 
so widely known as if deserves to he, Lt com- 
meneed to be published in January 1878, and from 
that time till now the monthly parts have come 
out with pretty fair regularity. The contents aro 
divided into three separate departimcnts, so to say : 
the first ts intended to contain old documenta of 
Maratha Imstory ; the sccond is) to contain un- 
published Maritht poems; and the third is to 
contain unpoblished Sanskrit poems. The original 
matter which the Editors are to supply will em- 
brace information regarding the various picces to 
be published, and their authors, short notes in ex- 
plaonation of difficult wouds, &e.,and inthe case of the 
Justorival portion, references from time to time to 
Grant Pulls Uistory of the Mardthis, and other 
similar works. Such is the geucral scheme of the 
publication; and ifit is executed with even ordinary 
are, if cannot failto be of the greatesi service to 
the interests of the hteraturo and history of West- 
Miirhen, 36, Die Geschichte von Sorfarina., Bat it is 


perhaps unnocessary to go so far ufield when we havo such 
a striking one in our own Shakapere. 
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ern India. So far as the undertaking has already 
progressed, we have no hesitation in saying that, 
upon the whole, the work has been done very judi- 
ciously. In the first department, wo have already 
had ono very interesting Bakhar completed. It 
gives a connected narrative of the carcers of all the 
Peshvas from Balaji Vishvanath down to the last 
Bajirfv, wand has been called the “ Peshv.t's Bakhar.” 
The other, which is now in process of publication, 
and whichhas been named * Bhitu Sdheb’s Bakhar,” 
relates to that most important period of Maratha 
history, the period of the battle of Painipat. ‘Tho 
principle adopted in printing the first was rather an 
uncritical one, as the Editors permitled themselves 
to make sundry alterations in the text of the 
Bakhar in order to render the narrative more per- 
apicuous. In printing tho second Bakhar, how- 
ever, they have abandoned that principle, and we 
trust they will not act on it again with referenco 
to any of the other documents they may publish. 
And this the rather, that, as the Editors them- 
selves observe, theso Bekhurs, besides supplying 
the raw miuterial for History, are also of high 
valuo as specimens of the old style of Marathi 
prose. 

The Editors mention sundry other Bukhars as 
being in their possession, and they are also on 
the look-out for more. We trast that their efforts 
in rescuing from oblivion these yaluable records 
will prove successful. ‘The duty of contributing 
to a trustworthy and complete history of the 
Maratha power belongs especially to us in Western 
India. But no systematic attempt had been made 
in this direction till the publication of the work 
before us. Individual members of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sovicty have often 
talked about the matter at mectings of the Socicty, 
but nothing tangible hus yet come out of such 
talk, while the Socicty still continues to receive 
from Government a sum of nearly Rs. 300 per 
month, which was orivinally intended, wo beliove, 
to bo applied towards the publication ofdocuments 
illustrative of Marathi history. We hope that 
those who have tho control of the affairs of the 
Socicty will look into this matter betimes, 


In the second department of the publication 
before us, we have already had one or two small 
picces by the poet Vaman and one or two by other 
and less known writers. The works now in process 
of publication are, firstly, the Vane Parra of Muk- 
tedvara, whom, the late Mr. Krishna Sistri: Chip- 
lonkar used to regard as the best among Marathi 
Pocts, and secondly the Pérna Mantra Bhigavata 
of Moropant, which is remarkable, like most of 
that author's performances, for a very ingenious 
verbal contrivance, bs which cach stunza con- 
tains the letters TAT ATT aqTeaN7. in that order, 


EFesrvuary, 1880. 


although other lettors intervene. Tho letters, it 
will be perceived, make up a sentence meaning 
“ Salutation to the venerable Vasudeva,” which 
is the Mantra from which the work takes its 
name. In this department, the Editors have also 
collected together some useful itoms of information 
regarding the three great poets. whose works are 
embraced init, namely, V4man, Muktesvar, 
and Moropant. 

The third department contains unpublished 
Sanskrit pooms. In this part, the place of honour, 
if wo may say so, was given tow work called 
Mutundinantja Bhina. We own that we have 
been utterly anable to wade through the whole of 
that work. And we do not think we can be 
charged with squeamishness in our taste, if we 
say, that we consider the work so exceptionable, 
us not to bo entitled to any placo whatever in 
such a publication as the present, Iet alone the 
place of honour. We can only express our great 
regret that the Editors shonld have thought it 
worth while to preserve sucha performance in 
print. The other pieces are, however, good ones. 
The first, Ap wroksh-inubhiti, is a work ascribed to 
Sankardchdrya, andthe other isa Remd yana by the 
famous Marathi poet Moropant, which is curious 
as showing, among other things, the same verbal 
ingenuities as those which mark his Marathi 
poetry. This work has not yeb been completed. 

Upon the whole, we trust we have said enough 
to show that this publication is a very meritorious 
one, and deserving of tho patronage of all who 
take an interest in Sanskrit and Maréthi literature 
and inthe history of India—espccially the history 
of the Mardthais. Tt is at present conducted ona 
scale smaller than is required by the nature of the 
subjects it deals with. At the present rate, it will 
take years before even a fairly large number of 
Balkhare can bo published. And the samo thing 
may be said of the large mass of Marathi litera- 
ture which still remains unprinted. As to Sans- 
krit, the call for such work is not urgent, because 
there are many other agencies at work directed to 
the publication of old Sanskrit pieces. But as 
regards the other two departments, the publication 
before us is almost the only one in the field. A 
few years’ delay, and we fear there will be no 
harvest to reap at all. 

We have been informed, that the only difficulty 
in the way of enlarging the size of the present 
publication is the vulgar one--money. We trust 
that the public will patronize the work so as to 
get rid of this difficulty, and we shall be glad if 
our notice serves tointroduce the publication to the 
knowledge of a larger circle of readers than it com- 
mands at present. 

K. T. Teuane. 


Marcy, 1880.] 
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ANDHRA COINS. 


BY I. THOMAS, F.R.S., CORRESPONDANT DE INSTITUT DE 


N the Indian Antiquary vol. VI. for 1877, 
pp. 274 to 27 


fond, I described some remarkable 
coins of the Andhra dynasty: simultancously 
making an appeal to our correspondents in 
Southern India to aid in the development of the 
ancicnt history of the peninsula by contributing 


This 


appeal has been responded to from several quar- 


additional examples of the local coinages. 


ters, but notably in the new acquisitions of Mr. 
R, Sewell, Madras C.8., Mr. J. Burgess, and 
Dr. Codrington. 

These contributions enable me to place the 
preiminary outline of the series pon a more 
scientific basis, xo far as the sequence of coins 
extends, and I have ventured to add some sne- 
gestive notes, which may perhaps prove of valne 
in the more advanced stages of the cuquiry. 

Lanily Coins. 
A.—M fpri. 
No, 1.—Tead, with traces of copper. 


Weieht 


220 grains. Size Y of Mionnet’s scale. 


Obrerse—A_ crudely-outlined delineation of a 
pronitive round bow, with a broadly-barbed 
arrow, in position. 


Ingenta mae ara fae He 
Rano Madari-potlasa Sieala-hurasa 
(kulusa).* 


J) Phe aboriginal race goesastep further hack €Hhan the 


Aryan), and rests ita system on the snapler political unit 
of a nomache society, Che family, 

°'Pue Indo-Aryan word for a household, foley is net, 
found by asel! ta Santali, but it subsists as the eround- 
work of every Santub commanity. A Santal villace eon. 
Kists essentially of a ringle street, with houses on creh 
sides and the pathway running between ais called thro set,. 
owt the vhole Santuleountry the Nadedi, the divider of 
fainihes.” ~W.W. tiunter, Ravad Bel; London: IS68, 
p. Wo. 

i Bhagwantlal Endraji has a coin of this type whieh dis- 
tinetly reads 

Roto Madhariputasa Sivahtkurasa.- “Tp. 

This com is figured aa No. 13 of Tudragis Plates, ‘VT. 
original piece leaves no doubt about the present interpreta. 
tion of the order or sequence of the records, 

This wavy serpent pattern appears repeatedly in 
the ornamental seroll work oi the Amarasvadi Tope (see 
Forguason, 7ree aid Secp. Woe. qs. xtviii, bvi, xeii, de.) 

* Tts position te the righ? is not constant, i¢ oceastonally 
appears on the lef of the device, 

> Worgusson, 7. aad NS. Wor. Amardvati Tope, Plate 
Ixxxvi, page 208. Roe also p. 175. 1t is important to note 
that this seven-leayod branch has remained to this day 
the device or conventional symbol of Jaiptir as fienred on 
the local Gold Mohurs. See vrinsep’s Hssays Plate xlvi, 
No. 73, &e. 

Mr. Lyall supplies us th an interesting note upen 
Family trees, and the: worship, which may perchance 
afford a nove: explanation of some of the scenes in the 
Topes :-- ; 

“ Before coneluding an allianee the Kunbi and other 
tribes look to the deith, which litcrally means the deities 
worshipped at marriage ceremonies; the fact being that 


FRANCE. 


In one example of this type, the words 


war Aare Tae Reaio Meddrt pulasa ave clear upon 
the margin of the oviginal coin, which has been 
superstruck, or perhaps recast irregularly, with 
whe or stamp bearing the titles of cap arafit oa 
Rano Gotioui-putasa, which words underline, in an 
Inner semicircle, the previous or normal impress? 

Reverse. —A Chaityaor conventional definition 
ofa fone or tmiantus, formed of four rows of in- 
vertedsemi-cirelos ovarehes, surmounted bya half 
moon: at Che base of the chai/ya, serving as a 
pedestal, is an oblong space filled-in with a bold 
representation ofa serpent, in the wavy intervals 
of whose onward course, hy way of completing 
the pattern, are inserted five dots*: to the right 
of the chailya, rising from theend of the pedestal, 
is scen the seven-leaved sacred, or possibly here- 
ditary, family tree.’ 

B.—Vasarn.® 


No, 2.--Lead, with traces of copper. Weight 


OQ 


223 vrains. Size of Miouncet’s seale. 


Oleerse Devries —Bow and arrow, as above. 

Leyenda aps; qa fareteT ae 
Rano Vasdthe-patasa Vilivdya-Nurasa 
Reverse—-Similar device to the above, with 
the gmportaué modifications Est, of the inser. 


tion of prominent dots within tle semu-cireles of 


certo faailies hot tin honour particahur troes and: ploats, 
ahdoafomarriege thine btitehes oF thece trees are set up 
in the drouse., Jt as vaid that hetrothil in very other 
Pesspecet rtiesi mtrotrbile, WUE be diroken Olaf the two heorses 
are diseovered: to pay honeur to the cane hind of) tae. 
ALC. Landi, Cite tteay of [oigitigt (Bemlaay, Is, 0) ite 147. 

Mer. Lvilbe leew ere remicche AG Win the tenk-trees are 
str tly presery cu . eepecnitly “in the vicinity of temples, 
erin hononref some presiding dediy. Phe Sear of ineurring 
divine displeasure has sie Pthese plintatiens from devi. 
tation, pp. BQ, G1, see leo Joa be Peridie Soecety vol. V, 
p. 12. 80bs vel NVETE pe ava tp. Bos Wikons Works 
vol. EV. p. 356; Pliny HW. Nox. 2,25 Curtius vin 9) 3b. 

S This as the same nate ns the Vadeti of Seriptare 
derived. from THA “perfumed.” the origin of and use of 
the tera are self-evident inoue Biblead tests. 

Now it proved that this daniel, whose name was Bisther, 
(_prw f ) was the most beautiful of all the rest, amd the 
grace of her countenanee drew the eyes of the spectators 
prineipally Wen her; sa she wast committed to ong of 
the eunocha fo fake eare of hers qa she owas very 
exactly provided with sweet odours, in great plenty, and 
with costly ointments, such as her body reqmired to be 
anointed withul; and. this was used for siv months by tho 
Virvins, who were in number 0. And when the ewineh 
thought the virgins had been sufliciently purified. inthe fore. 
mentioned time Ge? Josephus, ditt. bk. xi, ce. vi. § 2, Whis- 
ton’s translation. Sealso the test of Mstheri. 3,90, 12: " Now 
when every miaid’s tar was come to go in to ling Ahasuerua, 
after she bad been dwelve months, according to the manner 
af ihe women (for so were the days of their purifications 
accomplished, fo wif, six months with oil of myrrh and six 
months with sweet odours), and with ofher things for 
the purifying of the women.” 
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which the Chaitya is built up; 2nd, of the ordi- 

nary shifting of the sacred tree from the right 

to the left-hand corner of thie pedestal. 
C!.—(CoraMt,. 

No. 3.—lLead with traces of copper. Weights 
varying from 180 to 106 grains. Size 9 of 
Mionnet’s scale. 

Obverse Decice—The usual bow and arrow. 

Legend—tay rare faieapa ea, 

Rano Gotrimi-prtasa Vidiedyn-lurasat 

Reverse Device--Yhe general characteristics 
of these reverse deviecs are similar to those 
of the two varicties just described. There are, 
however, some peculiarities to be noticed. 
There are no dots within theesemi-circles of 
the 


Vasithi coins, the sacred tree is usually 


framework of the Chaitya as in the 
placed on the right: and the Chaitya itself is 
surmounted, at times, by a chakra or rayed 
circle,” denoting apparently the sa, as opposed 
to the halp-imoon of tho other loca) families. This 
chakra again is often replaced by the figure of 
the Swastika or symbolic cross,” which so often 
appears with other objects of worship on the 
ancient Punch-die coins’? and clsewhere: but 
which, in this instanee, can only bo taken to 
typify and represent the greab lnminary itself. 

fn this arrangement of syinbois it) coincides 
with the device of the uniqne coin of Cha $- 
tuna; where the Chaitya retains its ordinary 
superimposed demilnne, but has a second half- 
moon in the Held on one side, which is balaneed 
by a well-delined figure of a rayed sun on the 
other." 

No. -+—Copper? Small coins. Weieht 35 
grains. Size -Lof Mionnet’s seale. 

Obverse—Simnilar device, Dow and arrow. 

Leqewd — Rano Vasitho-pulasaVidied ya-kurasa. 

No, 4ea.—Similar coins, in weight about 35 
griins—bearing the legend Pato Gotaint-putasa 
Vidldedyu-hirasa, 

Reverse-—Chaitya, with the sacred tree placed 
directly above the apex of the editics. 


Best* Weta, oSekees «aiid © fee ij‘ Seas Saat — a er ee _— 


* On some at least tho spelling is Vildetyo-hooresa, the 
dc being the sare as in Rudradama’s Girnar Loseription, 
formed somewhat like the modern @.— lp. 

3 ‘This may he traced on the worn surface of Lndraji’s 
Com No. & bat Tohave it in a more definite form, ono 
eoin of MLys. Dunhar’s, where it is not dircetly above the 
apex of the Chaitya, but placed on the right haud nearer the 
tree—the half-moon, in this example, appears on the same 
level mm apparent equipoise or balance to the left. 

* See Nos. Vand 16 Indraji’s Plates J. B.B. R.A. S. 
vol. XLT. 9 80g. 

9 Prinsep's Lescys, Hl xx. vol. fp, 209; und my Marsden, 
Ancient Indiun Weights, PV i. 
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Monograms, in the field, No. 4—Letters 
seemingly representing aap (Cachd) or aay (tavd), 
No. du, a letter very similar to a Chaldmo-Pahlvi 
x—a@, wilh w curious tdntiric figure like one 
of the symbols on the Hithigumpha Rock 
InseriptionofAiraat Udayagiri.? Itmay 
be added that the other associate devices on this 
rock represent the Kurmuchuhkra or “ tortoise 
symbol” aud the Swastika. 

T have separated, in this catalogue, the family 
or general maternity-descent coins, from those 
which, in addition to the tribal orancestral record, 
beawr the definite name of a reigning sovereign. 

I prefix for the purposes of comparison the 
Paranik Dynastic suecession list, which, however 
lnipertect, in its more exact cletails, evidences a 
certain measure of value and authentic authority, 
in the confirmation afforded to its leading data 
by the appearance of so many coincident names 
on the extant coins described below, 

The Vishue Purdéna’s leading text contributes 
the following series of the Andhra kings: — 

“ Snusarman, the Kanwa, will be killed by a 
powerful servant, named (1) Sipraka, of the 
Andhra tribe, who will become king (and 
found the Audhrablirftya dynasty). 

He will be succeeded by hts brother (2) 
Krishna; 

1 Lis 

Ilis 


son willbe (3) Satakarni; 


son will be (4) Padruotsanga; 


Ifis son will be (5) Satakarni; 

Hlis son will be (6) Lam bodara; 

Vis son will bo (7) Lv tlaka(Vikala ¥); 
Ilis son will be (2) Meg hasw ati; 

His son will be (9) Patuma t (Pudindyi/) ; 
His son will be (10) Arishtakarman, 


His son 


will be (11) ala; 
His son willbe (12) Pattalaka (Manda- 
lake Y) ; 

Tis son will be (13) Pravilasena (Puri- 
kashena 7) ; 

His son will be (14) Sundara (named) 
SAPAKAENIN 5 





een 





Ree we at ge een eee re rn 


UL Buryess’s Report on Nathidwddtand NKachh, 187-4-5, 
Pl. vii. fig. 7, p47. See also my Gaiptas in India, Pl. 1. 
fig. 7, p. 32, und Mr. Newton Jour, Bo. Branch R. A. 8. 
vol. IX. p. cix. This combination of the sun and the moon 
seams to lmve necessarily constituted a fixed idew anid very 
miny chisses of men. It even so retiined its hold upon 
pubhe opmion in India that if reappears on the later coins 
of Arakan. Jowr. Asiitic Soe. Bengal, 1846, Febrnary ; and 
1872 p. 201. 

12 Sterling’s Orissa, Asiatic Keserrches vor. XV.; M. 
Kittoe, Journal Asiatic Soc. Benyal, vol. VI. (1887) p. 
1075, Plate lviii; and Rijendraldla in the Proceedings .4. 
S. Bengal for 1877, page 168. 
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His son will be (15) Chakora Sitakar- 
nin; 

His son will be (16) Sivasw ati; 

His son will be (17) Gotamiputra; 

His son will be (18) Pulomat; 

Ilis son will bo (19) SivaSrit Satakar- 
nin; 

Hig son will be (20) Sivaskandha (tho 
Matsya adds Satakarni); 

Ilis son will be (21) Yujiiasri; 

His son will be (22) Vijaya; 

His son will be (23) Chandrasgri (Dan- 
dasri) ; 

Ifis son will be (24) Pulomarchis (Pu- 
lomivl). 

‘These thirty Andrabhritya Kings will reign 
456 years.’ 

The total numbers in the royal succession 
above enumerated only reach twenty-four. 
The other Purdvas aro equally, though irregn- 
larly, defective ; the Matsya list is the fullest, 
and retaims twenty-nine names, with an agere- 
gate total of 435) years.'* 

Personal Coins. 
Goram?’s Brancin-~YaNa Sarak arnt. 

No. 5.—-Bronze ? Weight 2-10 grains, Size 7. 
Sir W. Klliot.’ 

Obverse Device—Imitating, 11 some respects, 
the normal type of the preceding coins. The 
Chaitya or tope, in this case, secins to represent 
solid earth-work as distinguished from the lal 
up hollow outline of the earlier examples. — Tt is, 
as usual, surmounted by the half-moon, whole the 
conventional serpent at the bottom ts left free 
and clear of the’ slépa, unconfined within the 
lines o:'a basic pedestal. The sacred tree ts also 
wanting, and in its place is supplied a /otus or 
water-lily on the one side and a conch-shell on 
the other. 

DLeqgoid— 

cr omar Tra fae TT aa TT. 
Raito Uotumi-pulasa Siri Yana Satakanasa. 

Reverse---Four circles, cach composed of a 
eentral dot and two concentric circles, con- 
nected by semi-cireular ligatures, surmounted 
apparently by a half-moon, forming, in effect, 


13 Wilson’s Vishoun Purina, vol. LV. p. xxiv., (Hall’s ed.) 
vol. LV. p. 19-1. See alao ‘vinsep's Kssays, vol. LL, Useful 
Tubles, p. 241; Asiatic Researches, vol. TX. p. 101; nad 
Brihat Sanhi 1, J. R. ALS. N.S.) vol. V- p. 82, ete. 

16 Wilson, Works, vol. IV. p. 199. 

S Kigured as No. 105 of his original plato xi. Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science, vol. IIT. Mr. Sewell 
has another cxample from Amariivati weighing also 240 
grains: 
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a leading type of the pattern, conventionally 
known as the Ujjain device.'® 
Goram? Brascu.—YaNa SAraxanyt. 
No, 6.—Lead. 
Obverse——A well-exceuted tigure of an elephant 
to the left. 


Legenl—way ora gaa fafa oaaH 
Leano Gotani-putasa Strt Yana Sataky, 


Size 4). 


Reverse—The usual Ujjain Symbol. 

No. 7.—Variants of the type of No. 6. 

Obverse—The leading device of the elephant 
is retuned, but the animal is profusely adorned 
with head-cear, &e. 

Legend—ayq WAH. 

Yuta Natula. 

Reverse -—Vhe Ujjain symbol. 

The forms of the letters of the leyends of 
these picees clearly assign them to a liter date, 
and possibly, toa different locality, from that of 
the prototype. 

Cova Brancin Yaa Siran aunt. 
No. 8.—DLead. Size 4b. 
Ohrerse—A boldly sunk die, bearing a well- 


Weeht 70 eras. 


desiened fignre of a horse to the lett. 
Iegrui—ay mary yan fate wr oa... 
Rano Gotami-pubia Sirk Yanda Sataka, 
Reverse—The conventional Ujjain symbol. 
No. Os— Lead. size OQ, 


Obrerse A well-exceuted figure of a horse to 


Weight 135 ering. 


the rielt, halfnoon in the field. 
Lege itil TH OTT oc eeeeee qa. 
Rune G(otami-putasa) Safle maset, 
Recerse--~ Device indistinguishable. 
Vasrent Branen.—Yasopa 2 
Nu. 10.— Lead, 
Oheeree—-Small Chaitya, composed of three 


Weight 86 grains, Size o. 


hollow inverted semi-cireles or arches. 
free at the foot. 


Serpent 


Leqead as 
CH TMs TAR TT TAA. 
Reha Vdsitho-putusa Sire Yasatasa, | Yasoda | 
Reverse—Vhe conventional four-fold sun. 
, Vasirnt Braxem. -Puvomwar, 
No. Ll.—Lead. Weight 86 grains. 
Mr. Sewell’s coin’? from Gudivada. 


Size -L, 


i Jowrnal Asiatic Soclety of De aged, vol. VII. plate Tai. 


| Pringep’s KMssaye, Pl vx. firs. 20, 31, 33, &e. Nuneismata 


Orientalin, ptoi. plate tigs. 6,6. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes 
(1854), Plates xxaz, xxxit. We have a notice of such a 
combination ino Ceylon:—" ‘This monarch caused the 
chhattu onthe Mah&éthapo to be gilt, and he set. four gems 
in the centre of the four emblems of the sun, cach of which 
costa lakh.’—Mahdwaiso, Turnour, p. 229. 

27 Seo the engraving in Sir W. Elliot’s Plato xi. figure 
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Obverse—Small Chaitya, with 3 arches. Ser- 
pent at tho foot. 
Legend— wy qasqa' qqae. 
Rano Vasitho-putast... Puyunacasa, 
Reverse—The usual Ujjain symbol. 
Vastu Brancu.—Sivaset, 
No. 12.—Lead. 


Mr. Sewell’s coin. 


Weight 86 grains. Size 4. 


Obverse—Chaitya as above. 
area gam = feafar 
Rina Vasdtho-putasa Sivasivasa, 
Reverse As usual. 
Vassrut Brancin—CuanbDra. 
No. 13.—Lead. Size 4. 
Obverse—Chaitya as usual. ¢ 


Lieqgend— TH 


Leqgend— 


a waa oyra fafe owe 
Rano Vasistho-putasa Sir 


Ada 
Chanda suatasa. 


This reading of this legend is to a certain 
The absolute letlers of the 
name would be preferentially rendered qeqqa 


extent conjectural. 


Vadasatasa, 
Reverse —The Ujjain symbal. 
CHANDRA, 
No. Lb—Lead. Weight 112 grains. 
Mr. Sewell, from Gudivada. 
Obverse—Torse to the rieht. 
Legend—tin coarsely engraved letters— 
wa ofaft Az 
Rano Siri Chandasa. 


Size , 


Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 

No. I4a.—Weiceht 70 grains. Size 4. Small 
coins of similar types, but. of superior execution, 
The legend iteelf seems to be more full and 
complete, and the letters are better formed. 
Mr. Sewell’s specimens are not in very good 
condition, but the legend seems to ran— 

tH Fae Az WAT. 
Teann Siri Chanda sateasa, 
SAPAKARNE Corns, 

No. lo.—Copper ? 

size 4. 


Ohverse—A. well-ontiined figure ofan elephant, 


Weight (average) 55 
TAINS, | 


ree, trunk erect, withont trappings. 


Taqrind— fae FaRtT 
Sire Satakane. 





---—-- en eceeee 


10; and Genl. Cunningham, Anetent Geayraphy of India, 
(1871) page oth; sce also Professor 2. G. Bhandarkar, (on- 
dor Orieulal Congress, V7 pp. BU7—3810, No. 26, N&silc 
{nseription, “on the 13th day, in the seeond fortnight of 
Crishma in the year 10 nineteen of the King Sri Pudumayi 


the aon of Vasight hi” fae TS 4 7a. 
No. 262 also comaronees TTTCRITAL BAA, Tat faery- 
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Reverse—Tho Ujjain symbol. 

No. 16.—Lead. Sizo 3. Weight 35 grains. 
2 specimens. 

Obvcrse—A crude figure of an elephant to the 
left. 

Legend—afeqta Savivana or Salivana, perhaps 
a repetition of the name, but not necessarily 
indicative of the personality ofthe great monarch. 

Jieverse—The Ujjain symbol. 


Rupa. 


No. 17.—Dead. 
Legend—ay Bt 
Sou Tuda. 
The = is on one oceasion given as z, and the 
Rh, if required for Léadra, has to be snpphed to 
the existing context. 


Similar coins. 3 specimens. 


SintaA Corns, 
No. 18, —Jead. 


to 250 orains. 
Mr. Sewell. 11 coins from Amaravati.7* 
Obeerse—A spirited outline of a lion, stand- 
ing erect, fo the right: to the front, a square 
pedestal with cross lines, above which is a 
standard upright line intersected by four rows 
of bars, forming in effect with the central staff a 
series of four-repeated trisulas or tridents, 


Weight, varying from 218 
Sizes from 6 to 7. 


fieyeuwt—Above the lion, in) somewhat. in- 
distinet letlera, qaatHa sakasakasa or BRARTA 
sakasakasya, Seshak ? 

This ts perhaps the most appropriate place to 
notice the metalhe constituents of the coins and 
the coincident mechanical appliances of the 
Andhra Mints. 

Dr. Perey has taken so much interest. in the 
former question, as to have the family class of 
coins exhaustively tested im the Laboratory of 
the School of Mines. The larger pieces prove 
to be simply lead, retaining only so far a trace 
of copper such as the local assayists did not 
take the trouble to eliminate. The secondary 
admixture of lead and copper with a view to 
form a new compound is stated to be chemically 
impracticadle, 

The larger leaden coins were obviously, in 
inany cases, cast, but lead was alike so soft in it- 


—ee eo St a ny ——- 





eet he 





zara . pp. 814-317, and gee the Professor's remarks on tho 
coins, page 319. 

* Wenred in Sir W, Elliot’s Plate ix. Madras Journal of 
Lit. anid Setence, vol. ITT. No. 53, weight 226°9, and No. 67, 
syuare coin with similar devices. 

See also Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. XVII. Plato v, 
figs. 117, 118. 
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solf, and so readily made softer by heat, that we 
should be wrong to pronounce any final opinion 
upon the actual methods of manipulation, which 
scem, however, to have admitted of a super- 
imposed, or otherwise as it is technically termed 
superstruck, secondary impression. Whether 
this was effected by mere reheating and the 
preasure of a hard-clay mould upon the surface 
of the original casting, it would be hard to say. 
Numismatically-speaking tho latest. impression 
ought to decide relative dates. But we know 
too little about family or tribal relations in this 
case to venturo to draw ordinary deductions from 
the given data. 

That mechanical striking, or the complete 
formation ofa coin of two dies, was in vorue at 
this coincident poriod, is proved by the smallor 
copper coins bearing the same legends and 
devices as the leaden pieces, which, however, 


THE SWASTIKA. 


come out far more distietly in their devices, 
and sharper and more definite in their legends 
than the associate coins of the other metal, 

he Sithacoins, just described, furnish as with 
unusually definite examples of n practice common 
in the early mintages of southern India—of' de- 
signedly leaving the lower surface of the piece 
blank. In these instances, the lead has seemingly 
been poured ont, ina fluid state, from a heated 
ladle, on to flat surfaces of stone, or even wood, and 
then sealed with the impress of the single antho- 
rized die, which was to give it a legal currency, 
aceording as the ultimate weight corresponded 
by this crade process with tho intentional 
value. Mr. Tookey, who has lalely held the 
position of English Mint-Assayer im Japan, 
informs me that a sunilar system of rude fabri- 
cation of money prevailed until very lately in 
that kingdom. 


TH SWASTIKA, 
BY f. THOMAS, F.R.S., CORRESPONDANT DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


The crypto-import of the mystie cross of 
Western nations—the counterpart of the Indian 
Swastika, has hitherto proved an enigma alike 
to classic and oriental commentators. Our 
Andhra coins seem to sugeest a solution, 
which may, perchance, satisfy and convince all 
parties, 

In describing Coin No. 3 of this series, (page 
Hc, aate) I pointed ont, that the place of 
the more definite figure of the Sun, in its rayed- 
wheel form, was taken by the emblematic 


cross of the Swastika. The position, so taken, 


in apposition to, or in natural balance of the 


eoincident semilune, could Jenve no = donht 


that the aim and intention in this case was to 
represent symbolically the great luminary itself." 
In seeking for further confirmation of this in- 


1 Tho sixth clasa of Sauras in apposition to the preceding 
deemed it unnecessary to address their devotions to the 
visible and material sun) they provided a mental luminary, 
an which they medilated, and to whieh thetr adoration was 
offered: they stamped circular orbs on their foreheads, 
arma, and breasts wil. hot irons.” --IL. HW. Wilson, Religion 
of the Hindus, —#:.says, vol, Tp. 19. Seealso Colebruoke’s 
Essays (Cowell's Nd. London, 1878) vol. I. pp. 210-212, 
vol. Tf. p. ISt, and the origiuals, in Asiatic eacaiches: 
vols. VIT. and IX. 

2 Gon. Cunnwayham, 8! ‘ia Topes, plate xxxi. fig. 3. p. ait. 

8 He, the impeller. he chief of chartoteers, (Piishan), 
ever urges on that golden wheel (of Ais car) for the radiaut 
sun.” Riy- Vedwiy. viii. 7. Wilson, vol. IIL. p, 497. A note 
is appendcd to this ;ussage to the effect that “ the second 
ie rendered Aditya, he who moves or revolves.” So aluo 
the 12 spoked wheel of the true (aun) revolves around 


Pe fare Se 


ee 


ference, [ found that, in one instance, the Sicas- 
tihka had been inserted within the rings or 
normal circles representing the four suns of the 
Ujjain pattern on coins? in’ which position it 
seemed equally to declare its own meaning as 
indicating the onward movement and advaneuiy 
rotation of the heavenly body? which is deseribed 
in some texts* as never going back. 

[olad already noticed that there was an 
unaccountable absence of tha visible saa, or its 
wecepted representative, ino the Jong fist of 
the recognised deviees of the twenty-four Jaina 
Tirthahkaras, whose distinguishing ehihas, or 
marks, constituted so tmportantan clement iu the 
authoritative discriminalton of the suecession of 
their saints. 

‘The snn, moreover, occupied a high place in 


the heavens.” u,3.  Wilson’s 22. Ve vol. TE. p. b80.) The 
later Indian coneeptions of the motion of the sun are em- 
bodied in the following terms :—' The chariot of the sun 
ia * ® on which is fived a wheel with 3 naves (or rather, a 
triple nave, or 3 naves in one), five spokes, and 6 peri. 
pheries —consisting of the ever-enduring year: the whola 
constituting the cirelo or wheel of time.’ —bVishna Purdna 
ii. 8. Wilson, vol. I]. p. 2387. ‘An the circumference of a 
potter’a wheel revolves most rapid! y, so the sun travels 
rapidly on his southern journey. [b.n. p. 246. “As the 
centra of the potters’ wheel revolves more slowly (than the 
cireumforenee), so the sun,” Ge. p. 2-47, 

* Burnonf is not very clear as to this meaning, he says, 
audivurtyais incapable de so détourner; inthe ‘Tibetan 
the sense runs, qui fait tourner la rone de la loi qui ne 
tevient pas sur olle-méme. Bournouf, tom. Il. 300, se 
also Remusat, p. 28, note 6. 
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their estimation,—even to the extent of an ad- 
verse charge of Vaishnavism—but in this official 
list or catalogue there was no apparent sun-like 
orb, or oven wheel, to denote the ‘ universal 
deity.”>) Whereas the Suuslita avowedly con- 
stituted the sign for the Suaparswa, tho 7th Jina, 
and the closcly-associated half-moon stood forth 
as the chinha of his suecessor Chandraprabha, 
the 8th Jina.® 

Under the advaneed imterpretation of the 
design and purport of the Swustika, from an 
Indian point of view, now put forward—pcrhaps 
fow archeologists will be disposed to dissent 
from tho infcreneo that, in this instance also, its 
figure, as representing one of the received attri- 
butes of the sun, was used, conventionally, to 
typify the solar orb itsolf.” 

Indeseribing the hand-made whorls, found on 
the site of Troy, which were unaided by the 
mechanical applianees of the po’ ors wheel, and 
whose ornamentation clearly preceded the use 
of alphabetical letters—Dr. Schliomann, in com- 
menting on the appearance of this identical 
Swastika symbol on so many of these clay objcets, 
appears to have divined the leading idea associ- 
ated with the foot or following limbs attached 
to the square or normal cross—in designating 
these devices as “representations of the wheel 
in motion effectes) by the incisions.”? This 
independent conelnsion is fully confirmed by an 
ey unination oft the subsequent numismuatic 
evidenco. 

The earliest Lycian coins have a constant 
reverse device, nearly identical with the original 
Swastihe, except so far as consists m the more 


* Wilson Jti.y Veda, vol, TV. p. 12. Text V. i. 6. 

8 Jour. RoALS. E877, p. TOL; Colebrooke’s Hsariya, vol. TT. 
pP. M7; Asiastre Reseureles, vol. LX. }. 300 ; ladiun Anti- 
query, vol. IE. p. 1st. 

TOF thés optional interchange of signs and aymbels 
there is further comlirmmatery evidence in the two examples 
of punched gold coms depieted in Sir Walter Mlhot?s Plate 
ix. vol Pb, Atri SJouracl Lith and Seieuce, where the 
eontral scr of No. oo is) supplanted by or alternated with 
the Siuasytika in No dh 

* Troy, pp. o8, 1OL aud 319. See also his dfyceniwe, Nos, 
Jt, 106, 411, We. 

" Sir C. Fellows, Plate i. fig. 4 Sir C. Ifcllows supposed 
these devices to represent grapplers, p. 15. 

© A remarkable leadiag example of the tracing of the 
rotatory three-feet is to be seen ou one of the whorls from 
Troy in Us. Sehhiemann’s work above cited. 

1 Tn one instanee, pl. 1X. 2, these curved lines are made 
to end in serpents’ heads and in another in cocks’ heads, 
IX. 7. 

17 °The site of Aapendus waa on abil near the river 
Baryimedon, about 8 miles from the sea, in the gulf of 
Adulia, cloan to the eastern houndary of Lyeia. he coine 
bear letters of cognate origin with tho alphabet of the 
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distinct sequent curve given to the four limbs, 
and a moro definite opening out of the centre into 
an open circle, which, in one instance, is ima- 
ginod to have a thread or rope inserted in the 
’ These four-limbed symbols are speedily 
reduced into similar objects having only three 
arms, the Aryan triquetra,’® which admitted of 
the extension of the length of the limbs, and 
if so intended, would fancifully aid the speed 
of the revolutions" or clear the contracted die- 
space for improved artistic freedom of treat- 
ment. 


ring. 


A similar device of the Trinacria appears on 
the coins of Aspendusin Pampbylia,’? but in this 
instance the curved lines are transformed into 
the likeness of three human legs, manifestly in 
motion, with a tumbling or rotatory onward 
course,’* which recalls “the three steps of Vish- 
nu.’?* But the idea of specd and revolution is 
much more distinctly rendered in the mintages of 
Syracuse, where the ankles of the legs are aided 
by small wings, such as are represented as 
constant adjunets of the statues of Mercury. 
In one instance this winged ¢r/quelrw is placed 
above the horses of the chariot, who are at full 
speed*?and in others it isassociated with Pegasus. 
In some instances if replaces a quasi star, 
which clearly stands for the sun,’® and the astro- 
of the consecutive mint 
series are shown in the admission of a design of 
new moon whose npper limb is given in an 
eclipse-like form, with a faint outline cirelo, 
perhaps intended to indicate the obscured por- 
tion of the wnoon itself. 27 


(Tu be continued.) 


nomical tendeucies 


latter. The name of Aspendus is written EZTFPEATIVS. 
Leake, p. 25. 

T have lately had occasion to point ont the many enrious 
identities of customs prevailing alike in Lycia and Indin. 
JM. ALS. vol. XT. ESZ9 po 10. Tho “3 steps of Vishnu” 
are variously interpreted as “the rixing, meridian and 
setding Suns’?-—in one instance, the Vishkarvpada is asserted 
to represent “the meridian sky? (Vishnw Purdue ii. 19), 
perhaps the full round-sun, which takes the place of honour 
on the more archate forms of “the feet?’ The term 
Tri-Vikrama, ov three paces, secma to indicate something 
more than three steps, as the word Vikrama would imply 
“to step oto step beyond—giving an idea of progress 
or motion. 

8 Combe, Hunter Collection, vol. VII. 15, 18. 

The three steps of Vishnu,’ Riy-Veda, I. 22, 17, 
Wilson, vol. [. p. 53. Goldstueker’s Literary Remains, vol. 
Lp. 289. Mav Miller, Rig Veda, translation pp. 117, 118. 
Colebrooke’s Lssirys, 

16 Nunisneitic Chronicle, 187-4, Mr. Head’a article, Pl. 
VIII. 7, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

6 Num. Chron. vol. XLV, Pl. ix. Nos. 11, 12—aleo Pl. 
vita, fig 4. ) 

7 Num. Chron. vol. XIV. Pl. x. Nos. 1---2. See also the 
Etrascan rondering of the Myon in Fabretti, Pl. xviti. 
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THE SWASTIBA. 
BY REV. 8. BEAL. 


L have observed in the Tudiun Aniiquary vol. 
VIL. (1878) pp. 176ff. an article written by Mr. 
Walhouse, in which he refers to a paper by Mr. 
Westropp printed in the Alkeneun for January 
12th, 1878, relating to the origin and signification 
of the well-known symbol called the Suus- 
tika. As Mr. Westropp in the course of his 
remarks alludes to me by nan, and points to 
some observations [had mado (Tomantic Legend, 
pp. 66, 196 nn.) on the same subject, 1 will ask 
you to permit me to state in the Indian 
Antiquary, somewhat more at length, what I 
have elsewhere written on this matter. 

In order to open up the subject and lead to the 
explanation IT have to pive, 1 will quote Mr, 
Walhouse’s words: “It is curious indeed,” he 
says, “to find the same sy imbolused with a mystie 
meamng both in Engelish and Japanese heraldry, 
and for the same office of repelling demons on 
Japanese ecflius and Euglish church bells.” 
And without doubt it/s a envious circumstance, 
and only to he aceounted for by discovering 
whether the evinhel ‘tae! dues not embudy a 
meamng equally widespread. 

When T owas located many years avo in the 
remote town of Hakodate, in the island of Yeso, 
the most northern of the Japanese islands, Twas 
oceasionally present at some of the religious 
Mouetions of the Bude‘ist priests, who had 
several flourishing monasteries (ferchs) in that 
place. My attention was drawn om more than 
one such oceasion to the mode of their acceptiny, 
or perhaps consecrating, presents, sent to the 
The gif, 
was placed in the middle of a cirele (imandalr), 
and the priests, in their canonical dresses, would 
march round it: three times in single file, reli 
giously keeping it on dhecr right, de, with their 
right hands tovards the centre of the cirele 
as they moved. This of course brought to my 
mind the enstom known for ages im India, and 
called pradcuhkshout, commonly practised also 
in early Uines amongst the Romans, and styled 
decursio, equally common in Scotland down 

tha wacant day, and ealled deastl, and so 
we S1vel iid that the town of Tempo, 
in Fermar.tgd, is stillin Irish called “ Piompodh 
desiol,’’ which, ».. My. Joyce explains, is nothing 
more than.a compound form of iompoth, mean- 


brotherhood Yay chanitable persons. 


ee ee 


So 
that we here have a enstom known from Japan 


ing “turning” and detsiol “to the rieht.” 
“ tae) tan] 


to Ireland and common in India, the Roman 
Kinpire, Scotland, and doubtless thronghont 
Northern Murope. 

There is a volume before me, belonging to the 
Buddhist Tripttaka, printed in Chinese charac- 
ters, and called ‘* Account of the customs of 
countries in the Southern Ocean”’ ; the dznd cap. 
ofthe 2nd volume of this work is ocenpied by an 
account of the way in which the people of Ceylon 
mnark their time by the sun’s shadow, and hence 
the author says (he lived in the 7th centary) 
is derived the religious eeremony known as 
pradakshina, te turning to the right im con. 
formity with the sun's shadow, in other words, 
turning sun-ways.” 

Lneed hardly observe, in ilustration of the 
same point, that im many Buddhist Sdfras the 
custom of civeummmbulating the Great Teacher 
three times, or seven times, with the rnght hand 
kept towards han, is mentioned as a rehgious 
custom generally practised at the time when 
these Svifrus were written: and in one Sadea int 
my possession the entire argument is ocenpied 
in discussing the happiness (good fortune, or 
blesscduess) of those who thas eireumiambatibe 
Topes, or Chaityas im general, cousccrated to 
Buddha or dis disciples. 

Knough then as to this widely recoyntacd 
custom, 

ITeome now to show-that the figure called 
the NwasGle symbolizes this idea of cireum- 
ambulation, derived from the apparent move- 
ment of the san from left to right round the 
earth. The idea is this, that if a person face 
the cast at sunrising and follow its movement 
sonthward and westward, he will turn with 
his right hand fixedt towards an object supposed 
to be placed Hike the earth in relation to the 
sun, in the centre of a eirele, 

Now the fignre of the Sirustiia consists of two 
parts, Ist the croxs -+ and secondly the cram- 
The figure of the 
eross 4- is one of the oldest symbols used to 


pions at the end of the armns, 


represent “the carth? or ‘tho four quarters.” 
General Cunningham in hig recent work (Corpus 
Inseriptionme Indierrim, p. 44) has shown that 
this sign, viz. +, is in the Khialsi inscription 
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equivalent to “ chatura,” i.e. four. Butin Pali 
the word Chaturantd (i.e. the four quarters, or 
points) is a word for “the earth,” hence Chdtu- 
ranto = Lord of the Earth, (vide Childers’ Pdli 
Dict.) In Sanskrit we have similar compounds 
with the same meaning. But proof positive is 
derived from the Chinese, in which we not only 
have the symbol H4 for “an enclosed space of 
earth,’ and the symbol a ( TZ ) for “12 
o'clock,” or noon, (the upper portion indicating 
the heaven, with the sun on the meridian, and 
the lower portion (the cross) denoting the earth), 
but we also have in so many words the fact stated 
that ‘God made or fashioned the earth in the 
shape of a cross,” and the symbol used is exactly 
this-++. I refer toa passago in the celebrated 
Syrian inscription found by some Chinese 
workmen in the year a.p. 1625 near Si-gan-fu, 
tho capital city of the province of Shen-si. 
In this inscription (which ts yivenin the original 
characters), and with threo translations in Inne- 
lish, Latin, and French in the Chinese Ltepository, 
(vol. XTV. May 1845), we find the following 
passage towards the end of the first clause :—“ he 
determined in the shape of a cross (shih ’tsz 
in the original is represented thus -{- ds ) to 
spread out the earth.’ So that at the time when 
this stone tablet was erected, @ e. A.D. 781, the 
symbol -{- was known (in China at Teast) as 
an ideogram representing “the earth.” 

There may be other illustrations in proof of 
the same point familiar to students which for 
the present can be passed over. 

The crampons at the ends of the arms of 
the cross are, in Buddhist symbolism, mostly, 
though notalways, drawn to the r/yAt --denoting, 
as we argue, the sun’s movement round the carth 
from left to right. Now itis plain that this 
is always the apparent movement of the sun in 
Northern latitudes, that is, in latitudes to the 
north of the Tropic of Cancer. In Northern 
countrics (unaffected by Southern or Phasnician 
influences) therefore we find the crampons of 
the + drawn to the riyit. Bat, as Milton has 
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observed (Paradise Regained, Book IV.) 1. 70, 
“ Some from furthest South, 

Syene, and where the shadow both way falls.” 

The shadow of the sun, or, in other words, his 
apparent movement, is not always froin left to 
right, but sometimes in intertropical countries, 
apparently from right to left, and this has gene- 
rally attracted attention, Thus the Phoonicians 
who wero in the fleet’ despatched by Pharoah 
Necho weresurprised to find the sun on the north 
instead of the south—and so the ambassadors 
sent from North India to the Emperor Claudius 
expressed the same astonishment-—and the first 
Portugueso navigators, who voyaged south along 
the coast of Africa, noticed the samo fact — 
so that wherever sun-worship prevailed in such 
tropical countries, his path would be repre- 
sented both from left to right, and from right to 
left. Tenee the double form of the Swastika, 
the orampons being found on either sido of the 
arms of the cross, apparently without distine- 
tion, as e.g. at Lfissarlik, and on the altars 
found on the Roman wall in Northumberland 
(vid. Lepid-urvia Septentrionale ; passim): and 
as the reason of this diverse form was pra- 
dually forgotten or lost, the figure would be 
drawn less earefully and without any rogard to 
the symbolism pointed out. 

The arguinent therefore amounts to this: 
that, as the figure of the Sirastiha is found seat- 
tered through countries reaching from Japan 
to England, so also the custom of turning 
‘sunways, or with the sun, is equally wide- 
sproad; and sceondly, that as the Swastika 
is a sign of good luck, siguified by its ety- 
mology, so also the practice of turning with 
the snn is cousidered a lucky or fortunate pro- 
ceeding, and turning in the contrary way, 
especially among northern peoplo, 1s dreaded as 
entailing a curse; (called by the Scots wither- 
shins ; Gorman, wider-shins) [ride the passage I 
have referred to above, in Waverley (Black’s 
Kd. p. 76)]; the custom and the symbol there. 
foro, we argue, are co-related. 


THE BRANCHIDA. 
BY REV. 8. BEAL. a 


One of the most characteristic records left by 
Aloxandor the Great during his Eastern cam- 
paign is the massacre of the Branchide. 
These people, 23 is well known, claimed to be a 


sacred gens, descended from Branchos, the 
mythic foundor of the Temple of Apollo, near 
Miletus in Ionia. Their forefathers had y.elded 
up the treasures of their temple to the Persian 
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king, Xerxes, one hundred and fifty years | 


before. This surrender brought on them so 
much odium that when the dominion of Xerxes 
was overthrown on tho coast, they retired with 
him into the interior of Asia. The Persian 
king also carricd away with him to Susa the 
colossal brouze statue of Apollo, which had been 
cast by Kanachus. This statue was afterwards 
restored by Selenkos Nikator (about 500 2c.) 
to the temple rebuilt by Paiomios and Dhapnis. 
When Xerxes had carried away the Bran- 
chidw, he did not retain them in Susiana, as Mr. 
Newton seems to imply (7'ravels aud Discoveries 
tw the Levant, vol. LL, p 168), but transported 
them to a small town m Sovdiana, between 
Balkh and Samarkaud, where their descendants 
were found by Alexander. They were now a 
‘bilingual and partially dishellenized race, yet 
still attached to them traditions and origin’ 
(Grote). 


more in commerce with Greeks, they poured 


* Delighted to find themselves once 


forth to mect and welcome the army, tendering 
all they possessed. Alexander, when he heard 
who they were and what was their parentage, 
desired the Milesians to determine how they 
should be treated. Lut as these Milesians were 
neither decided nor unautnous, Alexander an- 
nonneed that he would determine for himself. 
Having first oceupted the city in person with a 
select detachment, he posted his army all round 
the walls, and then pave orders not only to 
plunder it, but to massaere the whole popula- 
tion, men, women, and children. They were 
slain without arms or attempt at resistanec, 
resorting to nothing but prayers and snuppliant 
manifestatious. ordered the 
walls to be levelled, and the sacred groves ent 
down, so that no habitable site might remain, 
nor anything except solitude and sterility. 
Such was the revenge taken upon these un- 
happy victims for the deeds of their forefathers 
in the fourth cv fifth generation before. Alex- 
ander doubtless considered himselfas executing 
tho wrath of Apollo against an accursed race 
who bad robbed the treasure of the god. The 
Macedonian expedition had been proglaimed to 
bo undertaken originally for tho purpose of 
revenginy upon the contemporary Persians the 
ancient wrongs d--ne to Greece by Xerxes; so 
that Aleaander wonld follow out the same scunti- 
ment im reverging upon the contemporary 
Branchide the acts of their ancestors—yet more 


Alexunder next 
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guilty than Xerxes, in his belief. The massacre 
of the unfortunate population was, im fact, an 
example of human sacrifico on the largest scale 
offered to the gods by the religious impulses of 
Alexander, and worthy to be compared to that 
of the Carthaginian gcneral Iannibal, when he 
sacrificed three thousand Grecian prisoners on 
the ficld of Himera, where his grandfather 
Mamilkar had been slain seventy years before.” 
Such is the brief account given us of this 
atrocious massacre. Jt would seem that Alex- 
ander, influenced by his feclings towards the 
aristocratic party in the loman eities (whieh had 
always been under the patronage of the Persian 
kings,) treated the Branchidiw as he had already 
dealt with the Milesians, that is, by simple 
extirpation, Be this as it may, there is much 
room fer conjecture left as to the influence pro- 
duced on the arts and philosophy of the neigh. 
bouring populations, by the residence of a 
colony of fonian Greeks in Sov diana during 
the one hundred and fifty years of thet survival. 
There must have been some influence exerted. 
It has been a Jong question how and through 
of India was 
Both in litera- 
ture and art the effect of contact is plainly 


what channels the civilizatton 


affected by Greek intcreourse. 


Visible, and this, too, apparently at an earher 
period than the establishment of tho Graco- 
Baktrian kingdom. Woe must look clsewhere, 
then, than to the conrt of Seleukos and his sne- 
cessors for the channel of this inter-action, and it 
would seem that the town ofthe Brane hid a, 
situated in the centre of Sogdiana, will provide us 
with sono elne to the solution of the question. 
That thus intcreommunication of thonght did 
take place at an carly period may be gathered 
from several considerations. Tho Namdyana 
has been called the ‘liad (of Tndin. Tt was 
long avo observed by Tiurnour, and more re- 


cently by Weber, that seine incidents, espeetally 


those connected with the adventures of Ulysses 
(in the Odyssey) and of Rama and his followers 
in Ceylon, bear a marked resemblanco to one 
another, But, as a moro striking instance 
of agreomont, lot us take the myth of the 
birth of Apollo (the god of the Branchidtw) 
and that of the Indian Buddha. Myr. Coxe, 
in his Aryan Nation, Vol. IL, p. 21, gives 
the following account of the birth of the Sun- 
God :—“ Then, as she drew near (i.e, Hileithyia) 
Leto cast hor arms around a tall palm tree 
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as she reclined on the bank of Kynthos, and the 
babe leaped to life. The goddesses bathed him 
in pure water, and wrapped him in a glisteriug 
robe, fine and newly wrought. . . while Thetis 
touched his lips with the drink and food of the 
gods. No sooner had the child received this 
nourishment than he was endowed with an 
irresistible strength, and his swaddling bands 
fell off from him like flax, as he declared his 
mission ‘of teaching to men the counsels of 
Jove.’”” Compare with this the Indian account 
of the birth of the child of Maya (the illusive 
dawn): “ Having arrived at the garden, Queen 
Miya stepped down from her chariot, and sur- 
rounded by her dancing women (7,2., female 
attendants), passed from spot to spot and from 
tree to tree in the garden, admiring and looking 
at all. Now in the garden there was one par- 
ticular tree called the Puldse (palm), perfectly 
straight from top to bottom, its branches spread 
Delighted at the 
sight, Maya paused awhile to admire it, and 
gradually approached under its shade... then 
taking hold of one of the branches, she looked 
up into heaven's expanse and the child was 
bon... . Atthis timo Sakraand tho four 
Maharaijas advanced and wrapped the child in 
Jus swaddling clothes, but he advanced four 
paces each way, and exclaimed: ‘Now have I 
arrived at my last birth, &e.’ ”’ 

There are so many points of resemblance here 
It is 
indifferent whether we suppose the one to have 
originated the other, or merely to have been en- 
gratted on it. Probably the two havea common 
origin in the distant ages, but were modelled by 
mutual intercourse. And the existence of the 
Branchids, the priests of Apollo, in the 
neighbourhood of North India for onc hundred 
and fifty yenrs, may give us an insight into tho 


out in perfect regularity, &. 


that the two myths cannot be separated. 


source of agrcement, 

It would scem, again, as though the Graco- 
Buddhistic sculptures, about which so much has 
been lately written, were allied with the Ionian 
and Asiatic type of conception, rather than the 
pure Attic. Hence the resemblance has been 
traced principally with remains found at Cyprus 
and the islands bordering on the Asiatic coast. 

And we have further corroboration of this theory 
in the actual romaius still existing at Bran- 
chidw (Geronta) compared with some Indian 
sculptures equally open to examination. Let 
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us take for examplo the form and general char- 
acter of the chairs or thrones found along the 
“sacred way” leading from Port Panormus up 
to the Temple itself. Mr, Newton, in his second 
volume, p. 148, Levant, &c. has given us an 
account of ono of these chairs. He gathers that 
they were evidently copied from wood. ‘* Two 
of them are ornamented in front with « pair of 
pilasters, the capital of which formed a bracket, 
projecting at the end of the arm of the chair 
about three inches,’ whilst “the cushion on 
which the figure is seated is shown under the 
arm of the chair.” He says nothing about a 
footstool. It would be pleasing to know if such 
an adjunct were provided in this case. At 
uny rate, according to the Homeric formula, it 
ought to be there; compare for example the 
promiso made by Juno to Hypnos (ll. xiv., 
1, 238) -— 

* Aapa 8€ ror 8aaw, Kaddv Cpavoy, acpEeroy alei, 
Xpureov' “Hobacotos b€ « ends mais apquyunecs 
Tev&er doxnous, vd b€ Epyvuv moo naet, 

T@ kev emurxoins \urapuls modus ef(Aatwdgar.” 
Here we not only have the normal idea of the 
throne and the footstool, but the added meta- 
phors that the throne should be dpécrov ale. 
And so the seat or throne of Buddha on whieh 
he sat under the figtree is always designated as 
the Vajrdsana, “the diamond,” or “ imperishable 
throne.” And as we see both at Sanechi and 
Amaravati, there are the cushions and the 
footstools, and the pilasters, and more than this, 
ou many of the sculptures the simple tnseription 
of the donor’s nume, asat Gero ntaonthe back 
of the lion (p. 155, op. cit.), where the names 
of five donors are recorded who dedicated the 
figure to Apollo. The resemblance here appears 
to be more than accidental. It is true there is 
no éexev seated in the chairs at Sanchi and 
Amaravati, as there is at Geronta, but the 
absence of such a figure is in complete harmony 
with the Buddhist theory of the spiritualized 
condition of the founder of this religion, who 
could not, therefore, be represented under any 
human form or by any visible resemblance. 

These resemblances or parallclisws may be 

accidental, but I do not recollect to have seen 
allusion made to these priests of Apollo dwelling 
in exile near the Oxus, as possibly influencing 
the progress of Indian art. It seems to'me that 
the presonce of the H e brew exiles in Susiana 
and these Greek priests in Sogdiana are 


bf 
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elements from which we may gather somo in- 
formation as to the inciting cause of the Bud- 
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dhist development, so marked and in all re- 
spects abnormal, in the history of hidia.’ 


ARCHASOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSKE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from vol. FILL, p. 167.) 


No. XXIV.—-Ethical Parallels. 

Old Hesiod in his homely way aflirms—No 
saying wholly dics which many people com- 
monly utter; ’tis God’s very voice. 

During the last twenty or thirty years there has 
been agrowing disposition to recognise this truth. 
But although St. Augustine has said that © the 
substance of what is now called the Christian 
religion was in cxistenco amongst the ancients : 
it has never been wanting from the beginning of 
the human race,” (déefractatio. 1, 15); the idea 
that most nations have had Scriptures, in which 
the central and enduring principles of religion 
and morality are declared in diverse manners, 
would still perhaps be questioned, and unpatiently 
heard in some quarters. In many pages of the 
fadiun Antiquary De. Muir has largely illus- 
trated the parallelisms traecable in the Old and 
New Testaments end Sanskrit literature, and 
T heve venture a few references to the popular 
Scriptures of the Tamil and Telugu peoples of 
the Madras Presidency.” 

The ural? is in all respeets the Bible of South- 
orn India: the earliest and best monument of the 
highly organized and claborate Tami] language, 
and constitntes the ethical and literary rule and 
standard ayvainst which there is no appeal: nor 
undeservedly. Higher and more comprehensive 
mortal teaching has never been set forth; like 
ail ancient books it contains parts and passages 
which Jater culture passes by, and separates from 
the universal and enduring treasures. Its anthor 
Tiruvalluvar lived in the 9th, or perhaps as early 
astlie 3rd century ofourera. Brihmans have tried 
to disguise the fact that he was, as Is name 
implics, born in alow and impure caste, and have 
surrounded his birth with legends, but they can- 
not claim him; nonecould decide from his writings 
to what ca.ic ho belonged except that he was not 
a Brihman, und this from no attack upon priests 
or ritual chservances, but from asimple constant 
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2 from The O-veatal, Oct. Oth, 1875,—revised by the 
Auth ne 

9 The texts used are The Cural of Tirurallava., hy the 
Rev. W. IL f'rew, Madras, 1840; and The Verses of 
Vémana, by Charles Philip Prown, Madras Civil Service. 
Madras: 1899. 

3 When writing this Note T had overlooked the far 
more important and exhaustive Nutes on the Kurra} by 
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enforcing of truth, gentleness, justice, and 
charity without any reference to aid from 
priestly intercession, 

When Kurope lay blinded in the depth of the 
dark ages, Tiruvalluvar wrote “ Lettersand num- 
bers are the eyes of man, and the words of the 
good are hke a staff in slippery places,” almost 
echoing the words of the wise Job, ‘ T was eyes 
to the blind and feet was T to the lame.’ His 
answer to What is truth P might, if considered, 
stny many mocking Pilates; he says: “It is 
the speaking of words that are without the 
degree of evil to others.” Want of 
truthfulness is a reproach compendiously flung 
against DTindus, but it was a Hindn who de- 
clared—" If a 


least 


man abstain from filsehood, 
though he practise no other virtue, it shall 
be well with him. Truth will lead to every 
‘virine.” Want of gratitude, even incapacity 
to understand it, is another failing alleged by 
Kuropean self-complacency, but verses, familiar 
to the Tamil people as any Bible-text, affirm: 
© He who has forgotten every virtue may escape ; 
there is no eseape for him who forgets a benefit : 
the wise willremembor through seven-fold births 
the love of thoso who have wipod away their 
" The low-born Indian moralist 
gives these readings of the Golden Rule: “ [tis 
the resolve of the pure not to do evil in return 
to those who have done evil to thom,—shvoald 


a man infliet on others that which were grievons 


falling {eurs.’ 


to himself?— Would you punish those who have 
done you evil? Then put theo to shame by 
showing great kindness to them!’ So would 
Tiravalluvar heap coals of fire upon an enemy's 
head. Ile too saw elearly the little thank of 
lending to them from whom there is hope to 
receive. “ To give to the destitute,” 
“ig true charity. 


he says, 
Other gifts may be returned ,”’ 
The following sentences show how true an 
insight he had into the sources of domestio 


the Rev. Dr. Pope, with which this brief glance at the 
sime subject will not interfere. Dr. Pope eonsiders the 
Christian Scriptures were not unknown to Tiruyalloyar, 
and that he derived many of his sentiments from thenee, 
This cunnot. be ponively asserted or denicd; but the whole 
range of Gentile Scriptures shows that, ax St. Paul too 
acems to admit (Romans ii. 10), the conscience of man can 
of itself reach tu precepts of humuuity wud morality. 
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happiness :—‘Ts thero any bolt that can shut 
in love?” “ The pipe is sweet, the lute is sweet, 
say those who have never heard the prattlo of 
their own children.” “ He best labours for 
future happiness who lives well and kindly in 
his houschold’’?; and he knew as well as the 
Roman mother that “good children are the 
jewels of the good wife.” The Wural abounds 
with wise sayings on the conduct of affairs ; take 
this for example on the necessity of forethought. 
“There are failures even in acting well. ‘The 
work not done by suitable methods will fail, 
though many attempt to further it. The chariot 
ig weak at sea, and the ship on land.” And 
again: “Is aught diffienlt to hin. who works 
with the right instruments at the right time ? 
he wins who can think silently, and bide his 
time.” ** Patience is finest gold ; to bear with the 
ignorant is might of might.” In Wilhelin Me?s- 
ter’s Travels there is a passage full of Gocthe’s 
far-reaching meaning, when in the Pwdagogic 
Province the elders inform Wilhelm that though 
a child may bo born with many gifts, one there 
is which no child brings into the world with 


him, and yet on that one thing all depends for* 


making man in every point aman, when Wil- 
helm could not discover this thing hunself, 
“ Reverence,’ they exclaimed, Reverence, all 
want it, perhaps you yourself; nor is the fear 
felt by rnde people for natural convulsions or 
similar awful occurrences, sn exception, for 
Nature is indeed adequate to fear, but to rever- 


* TMruvallavar had also 


ence not adequate.’ 
felt the weight and incaning of this sentiment 
when he wrote, ‘S Never will reverence be found 
with those who have not 
instruction.” 

With this small handful of ears from Tiru- 
valluvar’s abounding grainfield, we now turn 


to V émana, emphatically a people's poct, the 


received = careful 


familiar oracle of the old Telugu race, much 
below the great Tami] Teacher in moral and 
poetic sentiment, and sweet reasonableness of 
perception, ho excelled him in satirical foree and 
vehemence of scorn. The mild wisdom of 
Tiravalluvar is never aggressive, but Vemana 
deals swashing blows at hypocritical sancti- 
moniousness, and never wearies in discharging 
shaft after shaft at Brahinanical assuruption. 
Nothing certair is known of his life. Tradition 


* Son Ind. Ant. vol. T. p. 102, where this forma tho sub- 
atanco of the last yorse of some very striking Metrical 
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hands him down os a Kédpu or farmer, and his 
translator, Mr. C. P. Brown, thinks he lived in 
the 16th century, but there is reason to think he 
lived long before. Several hundred quatrains 
are ascribed to him, a large number of which 
are probably popular sayings that in course of 
time gathered about his name. He cmbodies 
the popular distrust and hatred of Brahmans, 
and is one of the few singers whose works 
could be collected from the mouths of the people, 
Who know him by heart, and are always delighted 
to fling one of his stinging sarcasms at preten- 
tious purity and asceticism. Ife well discerned 
the broadened — phylacterics. 
“ Sanyasis,” says he, “affect particular words 


emptiness of 


and vests, they wear a brick-red garb and shaven 
pates. On these they pride themselves, their 
heads look clean, bnt are their hearts so? <A 
tiger skin, astall, bells, and smearing with ashes! 
what avail these for the worship of God, who 
isa Spirit’? Inthe same vein as Moses pro- 
claimed that the commandment laid upon the 
people was not hidden nor far off, neither in 
heaven or beyond the sea, but very nigh to them, 
in their month, and in their heart, that they may 
do it (Deut, xxx), Vémann exclaims, “ Iasi, 
they ery ; why roam in pilgrimage to holy shrines 
to find the God that dwells within them ?4 
Wandering mm the wilds will not discover sanc- 
tity, nor is it in the sky, nor at the confluence 
Make the body pure, and 


thou shalt behold the king :” lis version of the 
absolute : 


of holy streams. 


Golden Rule is very “Though an 
enemy worthy of death fall into thy hand, 
allict him not, conciliate hin by kindness, and 
bid him depart. This is death to him! Injure 
not others, OQ men, and live for ever!” The 
following expression is striking in the mouth 
of a Hindu:—“ Why revile a Pariah P Of what 
caste is He who speaks in the Pariah ?” Carlyle 
highly praises the words of the German Novalis, 
“There is but one temple in the universe, and 
that is the human body: nothing is holier 
than that high form, bending before men is 
a reverence done to this incarnation of the 
Divine.” Jiong beforo him, however, Vémana 
had written—“ Why collect marble and build 
temples?’ The true tomple is the body, the soul 
is the God therein,”’ a strange unconscions echa 


of the words of St. Paul. “know vo not that 





— 


Translations by Mr. R. Caldwell from tho poetry of 
Sivavakkiyur, 
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ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” 
fool as utterly as any Hebrew prophet : “should 
a fool,’’ says he, “find even the philosopher's 
stone, it would melt in his hand like a hailstone.”’ 
There is quite a ring of Kmerson in this 
saying :-—“ That alone is yours which you haye 
bestowed upon others, the rest is not at your 
disposal,’’ and hero is one of the last words of 
the philosophy of to-day :—“ Lo, all fear is 


Vemana despised a 


ignorance : when fear leaves us the divine spirit 
shall become our own.” I[t is no bad Indian 
version of the maxim—‘ To thy own self be 
true,’ to say with Veémana, “If dissimulation 
leave thy heart, none in the world will be 
deceitful towards thee.”’ 

It has been conjectured that Vémana lived at 
Kondavid near Gunitr in the sonth-west Telin- 
gana country; certain passages in hig writings 
seem to favour this supposition, but 16 cannot be 
held Whether 


Shakespeare, or living as carly as Chaucar, it is 


cortain, contemporary with 
clear that he had intellectual strength and in- 
sight enough to shake off the worst superstitions 
that swayed the people amongst whom he lived. 
He had no respect for the Vedas or the Hindu 
deities ; declares all castes eynal; and. seotfs 
unsparingly at Brahmans, ascetics, ceremonial 
observances, and the respeet paid to omens and 
auguries. In effect ho was a Stoical Panutheist, 
and his countrymen to-day, though outwardly 
conforming to the Brahmans, havo all his bitter 
sayings at their finger-cnds. 

It has long been the fashion in Europe to 
regard the Hindus, as beyond other races, bigot- 
ed, fettered by caste, and immoveablo in their 
religion and eustoms, but in fact no country 
can show more signal instances of tho revolt 
of the intellect and conscience azainst idolatry, 
superstition, and priestly domination. Indeed 
it may be asserted that Nurope has lageed 
behind India in the sphere of moral and re- 
ligious insurrection. Tho Jaina and Buddhist 
systems, oldcr than Christianity, are examples 
on the larges! scale of triumphs over priestly 
pretensions, at times too when Bralmanical 
law apd ascendancy were strongest, and the 
view taken of Baddhism in the Iudian Anti- 
quary (vol. VIli. page 180) seems to me cer- 
tainly corract. Again, no Puritan or Cove- 








aa 


® Bramhdnandam, parama esukhadamh, K ‘vata jiiduamtirtith 
Dvandv&titam, gagana sudyisarh, tutvamasyidilakshyam 
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nanter of the old stamp could have gone to 
work ino a more root-and-branch style than 
Basava, the founder of the Jangam or 
Him- 


relf the son of a Brahman, he was Jed to rebel 


Virasaiva sect in the 12th century. 


against the orthodox ereed, even mn its strong- 
hold, and resolutely rejeeted all the Brahminical 
priesthood and principles, renounced the Vedas, 
Ramayana and Bhagacat Gia, on which they 
are founded, and disearded all the observances 
aud purificatory rites so tenaciously cuforeed by 
the Brahmans, teaching intheir place the doctrine 
that all men are equal by birth and holy in 
proportion as they are temples of the great spirit, 
and that worship is due only to Siva coneeived 
as the one God and Father ofall, Tis teaching 
spread wide, many of the Rajas on the Western 
Coast were his followers, and they ave still 
numerous in the Maritha and Kanara countries 
and in Maistrand Berar. Three centuries later 
In Bougal, where Bealimanical tyranny was most 
fixed and supreme, Chaitanya, born ine the 
same year with Lather, renounced caste and 
priesthood, proclanned the sufficiency of simple 
fnith without works, cercmonial, or observances, 
and died with fone millions of followers, now 
anid to be doubled. And Vein aia, surrounded 
by Brahmaus, shot shatts at them aud all their 
works uneeasingly. But tidia also exemplifies 
theapparently incradieable tendency of the haman 
nund towards saccrdotal direction, authority, and 
ritnal, for the Brahman, thouch so often de- 
foated and seemingly near extinetion, is again 
supreme, anil his rivals have faded away, or exist 
in comparison as but a few scattered dissenters. 
Still amongst all the follies and servitudes 
of idolatry and priesteraft there will never be 
wanting in Tndia inauny whose daily aspiration 
will be as of old, the famous hymn ascribed to 
tho Muni Agastya always prefixed as a motto 
fo Jangam and Jaina books, and continually 
uttered as a eredo or confession of faith. 
The Being, endless, giver of goodness, image 
of wisdom, whom pain and grief 
Never ean reach, the sky his emblem, whose 
names are countless, and Truth the chief. 
The One, everlasting, stainless, stedfast, who 
knows all seerets, himself unknown, 
Pasatonuless ever, of perfect jnsticen—Him do I 
worship, and him alone.® 


Kika m, nityam, vimalam-achal win, sarvatags efkali bhitarp 
Bhevitituin, triguna rubituth, sad gorum tam namfimi! 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.R.A.S. 
(Continued from Vol. VILL, p. 805.) 


No. XT. 

At a short distance to the south-west of the 
village of Aihole, in Survey No. 72, there isa 
temple, small but highly mteresting on account 
of the quaint and elaborate sculptures with 
which it is decorated, which is noticed by 
Mr. Burgess in his I’trst Archerologicul Report, 
p. 40. Tt is now disused, and is partly in ruins, 
the whole of the roof having been removed. 
Mr. Burgess considers it to be of about the same 
age as the Durga-temple. It appears to have 
been originally a Vaishnava temple, as there 
are figures of Garuda over the doors both of 
the mandapa and of the shrine, and a figure of 
Lakshmi, with her clephants, over the entrance. 
But there is also a figure of Siva, dancing, on 
the roof, with Parvati holding a child, which 
must be either Ganapati or Karttikeya. 

On the north side of the porch there is an 
Old-Canarese inseription of cleven letters, in 
characters of the ninth or tenth century A. )., 
of which a fae-simile is given in the Lvrs¢ 
It commences with the 
word Svasti, followed by Ganasobbana, * of 
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Ganasobba’; the last fourletters cannot be read 
satisfactorily. ; 

And on a pilaster on the south side of the 
poreh, there is the following inseription,’ in the 
Sanskrit langnage and in characters of the 
seventh or eighth century a. p., which probably 
records the name of the builder of the temple :— 

Transcription. 

[*] Svasti [|]*] Jambudvip-Anturé kaschit 

[7] vastu-prasida-tadgatah 

{*] Narasobba-samé vidviin 

[*] na bhaité na bhavishyuti || 

Translation. 

Hail! There has not been, and there shall not 
be, in Jambudvipa, any wise man, proficicnt 
in (the art of building) houses and temples, 
equal to Narasobba. 

No. LXII. 

Further to the south-west of the village, on 

the right bank of the river, in Survey Nos. 74: 


1 PL TLV., No. ob 

2 First Archwol. Raport, Pl, UV., No. 33; and No. 75 of 
Pall, Sanskrit, aud Old. Conarese, Tiseriptions, 

* No. 79 of Pali, Sanskyes, and Old-Cunerese, Inserip- 
tious. 

* There is some uncertuinty us tothe exact date; for, 


and 75, there is a large group of rnined and 
disused temples, mentioned incidentally by Mr. 
Burgess in his First Archavlogical Report, p. 43. 

The largest and most interesting of them is 
the temple of the god Galiganitha. On the 
front or east side of the courtyard there is a 
handsomely sculptured gateway, still nearly 
entire, after the fashion of the gates of tho 
topes at Saichi and Amaravati, but not nearly 
so elaborate in design, and on a diminutive scale, 
being only ten or twelve feet high. It is the 
only gateway of the kind that I know of in this 
part of the country. 

Just outside this gateway, and a few steps to 
the south of it, there is a small cell, on one of 
the beams of which is an Old-Canarese inscrip- 
tion® of the Rashtraktitaking Kannara 
or Krishna, dated Saka 831 (a.p. 909-10), 
the Prajapati saivatsara.* I shall publish this 
hereafter in a separate paper on the Ras htra- 
kata kings. 

The only inseription, that T could find, be- 
longing to the temple of Galiganatha itself, is on 
the north face ofone of the four pillars of asmall 
square unroofed structure, in the centre of which 
there is a lfayga, standing in the middle of the 
courtyard, The characters are carly,—perhaps 
of the sixth or seventh century a.p. The writing 
covers 45" by 63.” A fac-simile® is given here- 
with. The transcription is :~-[) ] Vans ga-Diltu- 
| 2leritwihs 7.e., ‘Made by VamSiga-Bittu.’ 
‘Bilt’ is probably another form of ‘Bitti,’ 
which is acorruption of the Sanskrit ‘ Vishnw’ ; 
Vinhsiya is his surname, and is a corruption of 
the Sanskrit caisihka, 

No. LXITT, 

In front of the abovementioned temple of 
Galiganitha, there is a large unnamed temple 
with an Old-Canarese inscription, in one line, on 
the outside of ono of the stones of the wall on the 
south side of the door, which is in the east wall. 

The characters are of the eighth or ninth 
century a.b, “Thewriting covers 1! 43" by 4/ 84”. 
A fac-simile® is given herewith. The transcrip- 


Sakn $32 way the Sukla sarvatsava, and tho PrajApati 
saicatsiara was Saka 833. 

5 No. Sl of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese, Tnscrip- 
tions, eek 

6 Nou, 80 of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Cunarese, Inscrip- 


fons. 


ON A PILLAR IN THE COURT-YARD OF THE 
TEMPLE OF GALIGANATHA, AIHOLE. 





ON THE FRONT WALL OF A TEMPLE IN FRONT OF THE 
TEMPLE OF GALIGANATHA, AT ATHOLE. 
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FROM AN IMPRESSION BY 3. F. PLZT, BO. 0. 6. W. 6riggs Photo lath, London. 


ON A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE OF 
NARAYANA, AT AIHOLE. 
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tion is :—Svasti Sré-hadapudan=nudidan=salips 
Bdddviya mani, 

Mr. V. R. Katti explains mda as a term ap- 
plicd to ‘an old woman’ or ‘a godidess’,—and 
proposes to correct kadtpudin into kadapudin, 
which must then be taken as an irregular form 
of tho instrumental singular of hadapu, ka- 
dampu, a cheek, a lip.” Tho translation would 
then be :—‘ Hail! Tho goddess (or, old woman) 
of Bidadvi, who enforces that which is 
uttered (or, that which she utters) with the lip.’ 

This correction in tho first word is rather 
a violent one. But I cannot suggest anything 
better,—with the exception, porhaps, of point- 
ing out that Sanderson gives mdi as ‘the amen- 
brum virile, whence it might perhaps be used 
in the sense of a Linga—that kada may be 
for kadu, ‘excessive, great, much,’—and that 
puda may bo for buda, which we have in 
budakkave, budubuda, budabudane, ‘ with force, 
hastily.’ 
, 2 would refer to some liaya, probably a lia 


From this point of view the inscrip- 


bronght from Badadmi, and set up in this tem- 
ple, which was supposed to havo the power of 
immediately enforcing any vow made, or any 
promise given, in 118 presence. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. LNIV., 

In tho same gronp of temples with the templo 
of Galiganitha, but in Survey No. 75, and 
rather closer to tho river, there isa templo of 
the god Niriyana. It contains three separate 
shrines, all leading out of the central hall. The 
Inscription, of which a fac-simile” is given here- 
with, and of which there is a partial transcrip- 
tion in the Elliot ALS. Colleetion, at Vol. L, 
p- 562, is on the front faco of a pilaster on the 
right stle of the entrance to the south shrine. 

The language is Old-Canarese. The writing 
covers w space about 2! 3" high by 1/9" broad. 
At the top of the inscriptions there are the 
usual emblems ; viz., in the centro, a figure of 
Basava, and a cow and calf; on their right, 
a linga, with the sun and moon above it; and 
on their left, a curved sword. 

Tho inscription is dated in the forty-third 
year of the Chalukya Vikrama-Varsha,® ¢. 0. 
in Saka 10-40 (4. ». LL18-9), the Vilambi sasvat- 
aarc, and records the gift of eertain lands to 
provide for the perpetual oblation of the god, 
aud a grant of ten yadyduas to provide food 
for tho Pdjdri, or 
tem plo. 


Officiating priest of the 


Transcription. 


ma-varishada 


A3i ne* Jyn 


Svasti Jay’ (y6)=bhivri(vri)dhdhi(ddhi)s=cha [j{*] Chalukya-Vikra- 


Viluiibi-samvatsa- 


Ld 

f nada uttariyana-suinkramoanad-iui- 
[* | du Gamgidhara-Sanangiyaram Narasiti- 
[* | ga(ha)-Sanameiyarain tamma, devara pu- 
[° | jarige nitya-ni(nai) vedyakaim (kkaim) bitta Kageala-mia- 
[7] neya’ keyt mattare 12 Doddana-miaini(ne)- 
[P] ya keyi mata(tla) rv 8 Sanidhi'’vereya 
[°] keyi mata(tta) rz 2 sclul vaviya ke- 
(*°l yi mata(tta)re Banneya-kereya keyi 
[77] mata (tta)re 3 Madhavana-kereya keyi 


mata(tta)ru 3 Jachcha-geyi. dévara ho(?)ngipa(ppa ?)tu(ttu ?)- 


PS) t..?yalu guinti-mata(tta)ra pe bhé'janake(kkam) 
[**] bitta gadyana hata(ttu) Pl] A1nt=ani- 
(*°) tuva(vain) dhara-pirbba(rvva) karm-midi bi- 


(*] 
Translation, 
Hail! Victory and prosperity | At the time 
of thexan’s commencing his progress to tho nurth 


ttarw 


7 No. 82 of Pali, Sanskrit, und Old-Canarese, Inserip- 
tions. 

® See Vol. V IIL, p. 157. ° Se. mdnya, 

10 Tn the lithograph this letter has come out as if it wero 


s but the orizinal has dhe. ey 
2 nee dio euoreapa this letter reads as if it were pa, a 


in the Vilambi sanvatsara which was the forty- 
third (year) of the Chalukya Vikrama- 
Varsha, —CGangadhara-Sanangi and Ndrasimba- 


amall mark at the bottom, which would have distinguished 
itas be, having failed to appear. 

13 It ig not clear what the lower part of this character 
is meant for. 

13'The original being rather damaged here, this letter 
hay not come out properly iu the lithograph. 
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Sanangi allotted to the offiziating priest of their 
god, for the purpose of the perpetual oblation, the 
cultivated land called Knegala-ninya Gueasur. 
ang) twelve settlers, and the cultivate. Jand called 
Doddana-minya (measurieys) cight m-rtlars, and 
the cultivated land of the tank called Sandhizere 
(measuring) twelve wealtars, and the cultivated 
land of tho well called Beluvavi Gneasuriny) three 


[Mancn, 1880. 


mattars, and the cultivated land of the tank 
called Bannoyakere (measuring) three mattars, 
and tho ciltivated land of the tank of Madhava 
(measuring) thres™matlurs, and the cultivated 
land called Jachchageyi, in ..................00. OF 
the god, Greasuriny) two ganti-mattars,—and, 
to provide for his food, ten gadyduas. This much 
they allotted, with libations of water. 


STRAY NOTES. 
BY CAPTAIN J. S. F. MACKENZIE. 


l. Inthe North-West Provinces, on an out- 
break of small pox, it is the practice with somo 
people to place, in the centre room of the house, in 
a water-pot, 2 branch of Bho nimb tree decorated 
with flowers as representing the goddess (si. 
tala Mayi or Dévi Bhawini) of small-pox. The 
gardener’s wife’ who furnishes fresh flowers 
every morning, worships the representation on 
behalf of the family. 
house, the inmates feed a donkey morning and 


The donkey 


While sinall-pox is im the 


evening with gram and jacari. 
is fed beeanse itis the aunnal on which the 
goddess rides. 

2. Among the Bralimans of Bengal, cight ont 
of the thirty-six castes into which the Hindns 
are divided, are considered clean, These cicht 
are Ahirs (milkinen), Numbis (ryots), Lohars 
(blacksmiths), Malis (gardeners), Tumbolis (pin 
sellers), Kumira (potters), Llgims (barbers) 
and Kahirs (bearers). Any one of these castes 
may come into the house, wud touneh the badding 
or pots without necessarily defiling them, A 
Brahman will drink water ont of the hands of 
any one of these. If any member of the other 
castes were to touch tho things, they must be 
washed and purified. 


3. While trying a case of adultery (in My- 
sore), in thecourse of cross-examination the head- 
man of the village admitted that some time 
before the cas2 had been bronght into court, a 
panchiyat had enquired into the matter, but at 
the same time he showed a very marked reluct- 
anco to giving details of what then happened. 
‘Tt struck me that all the villagers were afraid 
they hal dono wrong in taking notice ofthe 
affair, and cach pretended to know as little as 
possible of the doing: of the panchiyat, The 
following facts wero however elicited. A wo- 
man who could not get on with her husband 


returned to her parents’ home, and they, at the 
request of her husband, after some months, turned 
her out, bat she declined to go back to her 
husband, went off, and lived with the co-respond- 
ent, au inhabitant of the same village. On 
this there was a general panchiyat convened— 
at whose request Teould not learn etch house 
tm the vdleye sending one member, who was 
summoned to attend by the village (dudwadz) 
‘toly. 
were allowed to remain in the village, some mis- 


The meeting settled that if the woman 


fortune would happen, and it was determined sho 
should be expelled. The sentence was eommu- 
meated to the headman, who said he had not been 
present atthe meeting, bat admits heexcented tho 
sentences by leading the woman ont of the vil- 
Juco, and dismissing hee beyond the boundaries, 
I have often known eases where a breach of casto 
rules has been punished by a fine, but this is the 
only ease | know of where the drastic course 
of expelling from the village an offending mem- 
ber has been followed. 


4, The Holiars of Mysore are generally 
looked upon as onteasts of very low morals. 
On one occasion T was trying the headman of 
the caste, a reputed dacoit. The chief witnesses 
against hun were members of lus own caste. He 
tried to make out that the evidence of one of 
the witnesses was unworthy of any weight, since 
he was the otfspring ofa Holiar by a ‘ Beder” 
woman, Now tho Beder is admittedly of a 
higher caste, and yet a Holiar had bean punished 
by a caste fine for marrying a woman even of & 
higher caste. And in the eyes of the caste a 
slur attaches to the ofspring. Another witness 
he declared was unfit to give evidence becanso he 
lived with a woman withont ving married to 
her, and he had been fined by the caste for this, 
''ho incident is interesting as showing how even 


Makcu, 1880.) 


among the lowest castes breach of the caste rules 
is looked on as detracting from the respectability 
of the offender, and rendering his evidence of 
Jess value in their own opinion. 


5. Among the lower class of Musalmans in 
the North-West, there is a belief that bad luck 
will attend a child through lifo unless a naked 
sword or knifo is shown to it soon after its birth. 
There is also a belief among this class extending 
to the lower castes of Hindus that the goddess 
or angel of good luck will not visit a horse in 
which there is no sword of some sort or other. 


6. Whon talking to a Bengali gentleman on 
the subject of tree and serpent worship, he told 
mce—but [had better give his own words :— 
‘In reference to the conversation of last Sun- 
duy morning, I have been, on the evening of that 
day, to a prostitute’s honse, and obtained the 
following correct information in respect to their 
system of marriage with flower plants. 

“There are two classes of prostitutes :-—One 
born of prostitute mother and carries on the 
profession from generation to generation. This 
class is marricd to flower plants, the daughters 
born of such prostitute mothers form no con- 
nection by rights of marriage with any living 
man, consequently any intercourse with this 
cluss of women is not considered a great social 
erime, as they bring no shamo tc any ono by 
their pernicious profession. 

The otheris the one who, on account of high 
metal, quits the protection of their guardians, 
leaving infsnt children, and thereby bring dis- 
grace to the family which she had deserted. 
Intercourse with this class of women is in a 
moval and svcial point of view a heinous offence 
and sintulness, a8 any assistance rendered to 
them encourages women of such disposition to 
enter into this profession. 


THE PERUMALS. 


Tn the olden times, or what is called the 
Satya Yuga, according to Hindn mythology it 
appears from the Purdaas, that there was a set 
of prostitutes of the first class such as Ur- 
vast, Ménaka, Rambha, Tilottama, &e., and the 
mode of their living is also defined there. Lach 
woman attaches herself for one night or sne- 
cessive nights to ono man only, and during that. 
period she has no connection with anybody else. 

Tho ceremony observed in the marriage with 
flower plauts by the first class s—that the mother 
of the girl gives away her daughtet to a flower 
plant, previonsly planted in her house tor the 
purpose, in the presence of a priest of their class 
aud of other friends invited for the purpose. A 
wedding feast is given on the occasion, accord- 
iny to the circumstances of the party. 

“So long as the flower plant with which the 
girl is married is alive, she daily waters it, and 
When the plant 


withers and dies away, the girl observes mouurn- 


puts a light near it at night. 


ing for a period of three days, and abstains 
from meat or fish during those days, but lives 
on one meal of rice and vegetables. On the 
fourth day sho bathes, cuts her nails, feeds 
friends and Brahmans, and then leads her nsaal 
mode of: life. 

‘All flowers are of the female sex, except four, 
which aro of the malo species. As [Lam not ac- 
quainted with their Knylish or botantcal names, 
[ give their names ay prononneed in Beugal :-- 
Togore, Kund, Goluncho or Kulka, and Sepha- 
lika. With these four species of flower plauts 
the tree-marriage is contracted, and with no 
other kind of flower trees.” 

So far as [ ean learn, nothing is known 
around Allababad of tace-marriage. The vimb, 
as Thave already noted, is worshipped, during an 
outbreak of small-pox, by the people. The pipal 
is worshipped as Mahadeva by the Brahmans. 


THE PERUMALS. 


Malabar or Malayalam denotes the 
country betweon the Western Ghits and the 
Arabian Sea south of Kotkan. Its Sanskrit 
namo Kéralam refers probably to the abundant 
growth of the /eran or cocoanut in those parts. 

According te tradition Paragurdina, the 
sixth incarnation of Vishnu, reclaimed it from 
the sea, aud established the principal temple: 
and gramams. To distinguish the pcople of 


MAlabir from their fellow Aryans im other 
parts of the peninsula, certain changes were 
justitnuted in the manners aud customs of the 
people; the principal of which aro the wearing 
of the Audumé or tuft of hair, on the forepart of 
the head, the restriction that the eldest song 
only of the Namburi Brahmans should marry, 
and the system of inheritance known as Mura- 


makkatayam amongst the Sidra castes. The 
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lands in the newly occupied country were 
divided, rent free, amongst the temples and 
a few Brihman proprictors called thence ‘ Jan- 
mis.’ ‘These had each a large number of 
tenants or dependents, and at first established 
an aristocratic form of Government, till the 
rapid increase in the numbers of the colony and 
the dissensions amongst tho chiefs* rendered it 
necessary to instal «a supreme executive officer. 
About B. c. 60? a great congress was held, when 
it was agreed that a governor or Pérumal 
should be sent for from the neighbouring king- 
dom of Chéda, comprising Koimbatur and 
parts of Malabir and Travankor. 
was restricted to a rule of 12 years only. 

List of some of the Perumdl Princes who 


Hach viceroy 


reigned in Malayalam, Svc. :—~ 

l Kaya Pérumal,---Died beforo the 
expiration of the prescribed time. 

2, Shola Pérumil,—-Assassinated by a 
Brahman, who, with his associates, were expelled 
their tribe, and their descendants are called 
Nambidaimars. 

3% Pandi Pérumal,—Described as an 
onterprising female who reigned under this 
name. She resigned her government. 

4. Vanam Pérumal,—-Deseribed as 
having been converted to the Buddhist faith, 
and retired to Makka.® 

5 Lulu Pédérumal—vhe division of Ma- 
layflam into four provinces took place in the 
reign of this chicf. 

6. Inderam Pérumaéal,—Subidivided the 
country; the north he called Tuluniad, the south 
Malayélam, and directed that the mhabitants of 
each should confine their alliances to those be- 
longing to their own particular tract. 

7. Arta Pérumal,—Daring the reign of 
this chief the country underwent a third change, 
from Gokarna to Perampalli it was called 
Tulunid; thence to Pothupatnam, Kerala Raj ; 
thenco to Kaniath, Muthaganid ; and thence to 
Kanya Kumari, Kavala Raj; cach province was 
superintended by a Daledderi or Brahman 
Councillor. 

8 KunaPérumal. 


‘ This period is called the Arichawatlan or stata of 
misrule.— Kp. 2 Some fix this about A. b. 200.— Ep. 

3 The native History of Kerala appears to indicate more 
rationally that he became a Muhammadan; but if se, he 
must bo placed very much Jater in (the list. After 
mentioning the arrival in Milabar of Mfr Siphér and Mar 
Aphritta, the native Syrian Christian Brief History 
states that, ‘‘at that timo tho Jews and Arabs in this 


(Marcn, 1880. 


9% Kottai Pérumil,—Is said to have 
founded Kottaikolam, the mocéern Calicut. 


10. MundaPéramial. 
ll. Yailia Pérumal. 
12, Kumbum Pérumal. 


138. VijayamPérum al,—Is said to have 
built Kulam then called Vaddakenkolam, 

14 Valuvam Pérnmal,—Derived his 
appellation from his constant tours through 
the country. 

15. Arechendron Pérumi),—His 
snecessor carly disappeared. He built the Fort of 
Puraviyamalla. 

16. Mallam Pérumal,—Traced 
lineage from the Madura kings. 

17. 


18 Cheéraman 


his 


Kolashagara Pérumal, 
Pérumal—He made 
Tirtwanjekolam his residences snd encouraged 
commerce. A Saiva temple there perpetuates 
his memory.* 

The Pérumils had their capital at Kranganor 
or Koduugal fy, and preserved the tributary 
relation to the Tamil kingdom, till the fourth 
century after Christ, when the last Chéraman 
Pérumal made himself independent. The Jews 
and Syrian Christians had recvived the protec- 
tion of the Pérumal as refugees and traders, 
and probably helped him to throw off the yoke 
of his sovereign. 

Before the retirement of Chéraman Pérumal 
to Makka as a Buddhist (2) in a.p, 373,° he 
divided his dominions amongst his relatives and 
dependants, The Rajas of Cochin are the descen- 
dants of the Pérumal in the Maruinakkatayom 
linc, and as such were entitled to the paramount 
position in Milabir, They were crowned at 
Ponini in the presences of the other Rijas till 
that town was forfeited successively to tho 
Samorin of Calicut, the Sultan of Maisur, and 
lastly to the British Government. 

Krom the native annals of Malabar and their 
own traditions, it appears that ten thousand 
Jews arrived on the coast shortly after the de- 
struction of the second temple and the final 
desolation of Jerusalem.’ It is supposed that 
some seven thousand sctiled at onco on a spot 


country werent war. Wo and the Jews were allies. The 
Arahs connnenced the war destroyed a city—slew the two 
Rijas Vilvanvattale, and burnt their bodies.’ White- 
houae’s Lingerings of Light, pp. 54, 805; conf. Madras 
Jour. Lit. Soe. vol. VL p. 71.-—Ep. 

¢ Whitehouse’s Lingerings of Light, pp. 2, 3.—Hb. 

° Othera givo A. D. $25 for this date — HN. 

® This is quite fabulous, sce ante. vol. ILI. p. $23.—Ep. 
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then called Mahadévapatnam, but now 
Kudangalur, and applied themselves with their 
usual sagacity, economy and success to trade, 
and thenco carly obtained the respect and _pro- 
tection of the native princes. Some considerable 
time afterwards’ they procured a most valn- 
able grant from tho ruling sovereign, and had it 


engravedinold Tamil upon copper plates, These 
plates are still in existence at Cochin. They 


have been already given in facsimile witha 
translation. ‘The following is the transliteration 
of the first. plate :— 

Svasti sri—kégon amai kondin. kd ért Parkaran- 


Travivanmar tiruvadi — pala nuriyira- 
tandum stigdl nadatti yfla ninra yan- 


du irandim andaikk’¢dir muppattirim andu Mu- 
yirikottu irunda ’ruliyw nal pirasidiss 
liya pirasidamavadu: Issuppu 


ru- 
Trappinnkku 
abjuvannamum 

m  pigudamum 


vediyidum piyanattalue 


aljuvandappéram — payalyi- 
lakkum pavadaiyom anddlayamum kudaiyum . . 


[koduttom ].° 


The States formed on the dismemberment of 
the Pérumil’s empire were further weakened 
by smaller apportionments amongst Chiefs or 
Kaimals who were under a species of feudal 
subordination to the Rijas, and, subject to their 
control, exercised a tyraniical rule over the 
tenants and people included within their pro- 
vinces. Theso subordinate Chiefs were styled 
Rajas again by their subjects, and were often at 
feud with one another. The army was raised 
by conscription from the Nayars, and the 
inferior castes were pressed into the service a9 
eamp followers. When we consider that a 
loose patriarchal sort of government was all that 
pertained to the sovereign in those times, who 
levied no Jand taxes, and established no strong 
tribunals, it is not surprising that some of tho 
chiefs latterly claimed sovercign rank for them- 
selves, or were adjudged the same by forcigners, 
who found the lines of distinction between the 
honoured subject. or tributary chicf and the 


independent ruler too narrow to be perceived.’ 


FOLKLORE SCRAPS FROM BIRBHUM, BENGAL, 
BY G. D. BYSACH. 


Sujol, in the district of Birbhum, is situated 
one and « half kos to the north-east of the railway 
station of Bolpur. Its correct name is 8 rin- 
galpur. “Tradition says that Was place was 
the hermitage of the great ascetic Rishya Sringa. 
The country is undulating, and the village 
Sojol is bmlé on an clevated site. One of its 
wards 18 enlled Dévipara, and to the north-east 
of Devipira is a narrow mound of earth where 
tne oreal Rishi used to perform his devotions. 
Near the mound was his Aumda or sacrificial 
fount. That Kunda is now called Kuni land. 

This place is regarded as sacred, and dedi- 
cated to w lion-mounted goddess Nava Durga. 
It is said that tho father of Rishya Srihga, the 
great sage, Vibluindaka, established the stone 
image here. Cinders, rice and bilra leaves are 
still to be found in diggicg. A story prevails 
that a few year. ago a European sunk an iron 
bar in the carth fo know whether the place had 
a coal mine, wien the bar was tuken ont of the 
ground he found it to be hot. This served to 
confirm the gcucral belief or superstition that 

* In thoe Jhth century a. D., ace vol. THE. p. 384.—tEn. 

®T have added this from Dr. Buarnell’s 8S. didiau 


Paleography (Qud ¢.) p. 140, in place of un unsatisfactory 
translation given in tho Report. For his translution sve 


| the Munis still perform their devotions below 


the earth. There is a tank in the middle of 
the village called Indo ~the hermitave of 
A tank was dne to the cast of the 
T231 


When digging it picces 


Andhaka. 


Village in the year Bene. San, and 
ealled) Morepukhar. 
of broken boats, rotten tobacco, and Taman 
bones turned up. Tt is said that formerly the 
Ajai river flowed through this place.  Dasa- 
ratha, the lord of Ajodhya, when celebrating 
the Putresti yajva (sacrifice to obtain a gon) 
took Sringa to Ajodhya by the river. Rishya 


Vibhandaka was 
very olds and was by no means inelined to 
5 ’ J 


Sringa’s father Maharishi 


let his son go to so distant a place, but the 
mother was prevailed upon to assent to the 
Raja’s carnest commands as there was no other 
alternative t for her, After the departure of 
her 
The river which had helped Dasaratha to take 


On the return 


she became very anxious for lim. 


her son away excited her tre. 
of her son she stopped its course by a curse. 
From that timo the river began to silt up, and 


ante, vol. TIT, pp. S388 Wo. 

* Krom the Adniaistration Report of Coehin for 
1875-76, communicated by LH. HW. Réina Vuarmi, First 
Vrince of Travankure.— Ep. 
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ultimately changed its course. The climate 
of the place was then highly salubrious. It is 
only lately that it has become unhealthy, as the 
ravages of cholera and malarious fevor indi- 
cated by the number of deserted and: dilapi- 
dated houses prove. The village is said to be 
very old, an old long Digi or tank, and the 
debris of an old brick-built house are the only 
vestiges left to testify to its former existence. 
From tho people also we gather that the place 
was tho abode of a Raja Basanta, Tis palace 
was to the east of the railway. Traces of 
buildings at the place are fonnd to this day. 
There is also a story connected with this fort 
at Bhubarva. Once it is said the Raja took 
sheltcr with his army within this fort. The 


[Mazcn, 1880. 


fort had only ono gate, and a gate-keeper 
guarded the gate without closing it. One of 
the men from the enemy killed the door-keeper, 
and no one else could come out of the fort, 
so the Raja was killed with all his army and 
followers. The men killed in the fort became 
vhosts after their death, and it is said that now 
and thon during the dead hours of night they 
resume their former shapes and march about 
in battle array, and sounds are audible—the 
noise of chariots, &e. To the south of this 
village is a place called Makdamtala. The 
Muhaminadans say that at this place a great 
battle was fought between the Ilindus and 
Muhammadans, and the men who died in the 
battle were buried there. 
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A VILLAGE LEGEND. 

Kelty is a village three miles to the south of 
Aihole in the Hungund taluka of the Kalidyzi zilla, 
sud about aiile anda half to the west of the village 
is a kol or glen, in which is a temple of Siddhés- 
varadéva. ‘lo the north of it is a cavern in the rock 
and another to the south. Once upon a time two 
cows used to come daily from tho south cave, and 
graze on the pasture inthe neighbourhood. A boy 
attending the village cattle observed them, and 
took it into his head to watch them so as to find 
out their owner, and ask wages for keeping them. 
Accordingly in the evening he followed them into 
the cave, where he found two Rishis engaged in 
their devotions, who, on opening their eyes, were 
surprised to see the cowherd boy. ‘They ques- 
tioned him who he was, and how he happened to 
come there. ‘ho boy explained all and asked for 
some wage for watching their cows. ‘They gave 
him a ball of cow-dung and dismissed him, enjoin- 
ing him not to reveal to any one what he had seen, 
The boy's mother finding her son had not come 
home at the usual time went out to scck him, and 
met him just as he had come out of the cave. She 
asked why he was so late that evening, when he 
told her the whole story, and shewed ber the ball 
of cow-dung which he was carrying under his dholt. 
The ball was found to be half gold and half dung, 
butthe boy immediatcly expired on the spot. Since 
then nobody has ever uttempted to enter the cave. 


J. B. 





THE GRAMMAR OF CHANDRA. 
Kandy: Dee. 18, 1879. 
1, Ata time when the enquiry into the history 
and development of Sanskrit grammatical literature 
is engaging a large share of the attention of 


Oriental scholars, it gives me great pleasure to 
announce to them the discovery of an important 
work in Ceylon which will throw much light on 
this interesting subject. 

That a grammar by Chandra existed till about 
eight or nine centuries ayo, and that it now exists 
in a ‘Tibetan version only, are facts within the 
knowledge of every well-read Orientalist. Not 
only is there the absence of its name from every 
catalogue of existing Sanskrit works, whether 
published or still in MS., but we have the distinct 
assertion of RaéjendralAla Mitra, LL.D., on p. 162 
of his Dpscriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pub- 
lished in 1877, that the work is lost. 

We find the author mentioned in the twelfth 
century by Vopadéva in the sccond verse of the 
Introduction to his admirable Dhdtupdtha called 
the Kuvikalpadruma. There a list is given of the 
eight principal grammarians, the founders, no 
doubt, of cight different schools, to some one or 
other of which ali the existing grammatical trea- 
tises are referable. These aro Indra, Chandra, 
KAsakritsna, Apigali, SAkatayana, Pénini, Amara, 
and Jaincndra. The works of Indra, KAégakritsna, 
Apiguli, and Amara are algo lost, and MSS. have 
only been discovered of those of S&katiyana, 
Panini, and Jainendra. That Apisali and Saka- 
tayaun were predecessors of Pinini appears from 
their being mentioned by him; and, although there 
is no mention of Indra in his work by namo, yet 
there are reasons making it highly probable that 
the Priiichah frequently referred to by him he- 
longed to his school. It is also clear that several 
works now extant, such as the Kdtantra and 
others, have been composed on the priuciples of 
the Aindra school of Sanskrit grammar. With 
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the exception, therefore, of Indra, more ears is 
known of Chandra from quotations in cxisting 
works than of any one of the other three whose 
works have shared the same fate—viz., KAsakrits- 
no, Apigali, and Amara. What is known of him, 
however, is so scanty that it would not enable us 
to form any definite idea of the character and 
extent of his work. 
sitras, and that it was quoted by Bhattojiin the 
Praudhamanoramd, by Ujjvaladatta in his com- 
mentary on the Unddi-st/ras, and by one or two 
other authors, would embrace perhaps atl that 
could have hitherto been said of the Chandra 
grammar, But the MS. just discovered enables 
us to ascertain with certainty several important 
facts regarding this work and its relation to the 
existing systems of Sanskrit: grammar. 

Krom this MS., of which [ shall give a short 
account before conelnding this paper, we gather 
that Chandra’s work wae based on the model of, 
and was intended as an improvement on, Panini’s 
Ashtddhydvi, Both works have adopted the 
samo arrangement, which may be termed arti- 
ficial, as distinguished from tho natural arrange- 
ment according to subjects observable in the 
Kdtantra and Mugdhabodha, and, in fact, in all 
European treatises on grammar. ‘The division 
into adhiydyas and pddea is also common to both 
works, with only this difference, that the num- 
ber of alhydyas in Panini is eight, while that in 
Chandra is six, ‘This has resulted probably from 
the latter embodying in one adhydiya the sub- 
stance of Pinini’s third, fourth, and filth chapters, 
all of which troat of uffixes. 

Both works open with a peculiar arrangement, 
of the letters, materially differing from the alpha- 
betical arrengemoent, aad styled by the Pauiniya 
school of grammarians the Sivasdlras. There is, 
however, o slight difference between the two 
acheries—viz., that the 7Hor avebandhea tat the 
end of the fil: stra in’ PAnini’s is omitted mi 
Chandra’s scheme, which thus contains thirteen 
sQtras, while the number in Panini’s is foarteen. 
This omission causes the absence from Chandra’s 
work of only one pratyahira, af, the necessity for 
which is obviated by Chandra in an ingenious 
manner, as will be scen from an instance which I 
cannot help-adverting to, 

Panini, after laying down in vill. 4, J, that the 
dental 2 should t: changed to tho cerebral » when 
it follows r or «hk in the same pada, states in the 
sitra immediatcly following that tho rule obtains 
even when th: Ictters included in tho pratyahara 
at, and those belor ving to the guttural and labiai 
classes 0. consonants, as well us the prepestiong 
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div and the augment rem, intervono between tho 
Chandra, on the other 
hand, after giving a rule corresponding to Panini 
vii. 4, 1, in nearly the same words, mentions ina 
subsequent stra number of letters the interven- 
tion of which between the + or sh and the dental 
y prevents the operation of the first-mentioned 
rule. Theso letters are those belonging to the 
palatal, cerebral, and dental classes of consonants, 
those included in ser und tho consonant 1. The 
obvious meaning of this is that the intervention 
of any other letlers—-and the only others are these 
given by Pdaint does wof prevent the cerebral 
change. 

Af also occurs in Péiaini viii. 4, 63, but in the 
corresponding sitra of Chandra we find, instead of 
it, the more comprehensive pralydhara ain, which 
includes, besides the letters contained in af, the 
nasals and the consonant l That Chandra's rule is 
the better of the two will be readily admitted when 
it ix remembered that Panini's sdtra was amended 
by a varttika of MAtydyana substituting this very 
pratyAhara cae for the less comprehensive cf. 

Another pratythara employed by Panini but 
dispensed with by Chandra is the an formed with 
the second 2 in the scheme. ‘This occurs only 
in one solitary sttra of Pasuini, viz., Li, 60, accord. 
ing to which the letters contained tn it would also 
represent or imply their homogeneous modificu- 
tions; for instance, the short vowel a, whieh alone 
is given in the scheme, would imply, amony 
others, the long and prolated Chandra finds no 
necessity for this rule, and omits it altovether, as 
the short vowel a, being a jati term, would neces- 
sarily imply its long and prolated forms and its 
other homogencous variations. 

The only other pratydhiara employed by Panini 
and omitted by Chuudra is jes 5 but he employs 
in his grammar the four pratytharas, ride, ret, 
and choy, which do not occur in’ Piuini. 
With rference to the last of these, chewy, it 
mist be stated that, thongh not employed by 
Pinini, ib is used by Natydyana ina varttika to 
vill. -f, 4S. 

With the aid of these new pratythiras Chandra 


Weta, 


has elected a decided improvement on many of 
the sdteas of Paving, an tstance of whiely may 
here be mentioned. The sdtea Panini i 1, Sb--- 
Gran saparah—means, i we assien to the terma 
ovcurring init their truce and legitimate signifiea- 
tions, that av, that is to say the vowels a, ¢, and 
vu, substituted for the vowel ¢7, should be followed 
by rv. Lt was found by gramimarians that this 
rulo stated too little, as il did not teach that an, 


substituted for the vewel a should os followed 


a ewes a os sae wet a wince epg ages 


retaining only Ur, but they wre ton iain to be stated ine 
fuut-note. Seo Max Miller's Sanskrit Cirdnenar, p. 1d. 
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byl. To remedy this defect P&uini’s commenta- 
tors were obliged to have recourse to several 
ingenious devices, attributing to Panini doctrines 
he never inculcated and contrivances ho never 
intended. They held that the vowels 7i and h are 
homogencous, and that the former, according to 
i. 1, 69, implies the latter. This can searcely be 
said to be a perfectly correct view, as fi is actually 
given im the siva-sAtras. At all events the com- 
mentators are not consistent, as while asserting 
that Ui, which is given in the scheme, 1s homo- 
gencous with ré which in point of fact ib is not, 
the former being a dental whilo the latter is a 
lingual-—they, in almost the same breath, assert, 
for certain objects which it is foreign to my pur- 
pose to mention here, that ai and an, which in 
point of fact are homogencous with e and o respec- 
tively, are not homogencous with them, because 
the foriner are given in the scheme at the begin- 
ning ofasdtra. Having, however, by this gram- 
matical fiction brought in the vowel ¢ by implica- 
tion into the rule, they hada still greater difficulty 
to contend with, viz., to show that the consonant 
lL is also mentioned in it. To mect this fresh 
difficulty they resorted to a step to which there 1s 
no parallel in point of subtlety in the whole range 
of grammatical invention. They contended that 
the ain the sixth siva-sdtra, dan, is an ¢/, and that 
the consonant yin the fifth siva-sAtra forms with 
it the pratydéhdra ra, which includes the Ietters 7 
and ¢. In this extraordinary way the commen- 
tators of Panini have explained the stra in 
question to mean that av substituted for re and {i 
should be followed by yr and Ul. If now we turn to 
the corresponding rule of Chandra—riko’noralau— 
wo are forced to admit that the doctrine is taught 
thero in the plainest. terms, and that this has been 
effected by the adoption of the pratydhira rik not 
occurring in the sAtras of Panini. 

In both works the employment of pratyahdras 
is not confined to letters, but their application is 
extended to affixes also, which appear to be ena- 
merated in the same order, beginning with san 
and ending with kap. The affix pratydhéras are 
also identical in the sitras of both grammarians, 
with this difference: that in Chandra there are two 
gups, ono formined with se aud sup, as in Panitu, 
and the other with sz and hap. 

A remarkable feature in the system of Chandra 
is the absence from it of several technical terms 
invented by Panini, or adopted by him from prior 
grammarians such as gun, vriddh?, pragrihyu, 
survandmastlina, ghi, nadé, shat, and several 
others. This circumstance led me at first to sup- 
pose that Chandra’s work was prior to Pinini’s; 
but.a closer examination has convinced me that 
the orussion wus intentional. Tho reason for this 
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stcp appears to be that, while by the omission of 
these terms no obscurity or lengthening of the 
sdtras would result, there was tho decided advan- 
tage of many sftras, such as those defining them, 
or rather explaining the meanings assigned to them 
being omitted and, indced, of others being actually 
shortened—a primary object according to the 
Mahibhdshya in all grammatical sQtras. I shall 
illustrate this by an examplo or two. 

Panini's explanation of vriddhi is “ vriddhir 
ddaich” of guia“ aden gunah.” Tt must be remem- 
bered that these sittras are not properly speaking 
definitions of the terms criddhit and guna, but that 
they mercly give theso names to the Ictters men- 
tioned in the sitras. Now these terms are by no 
means shorter than the convertiblo terms ddaich 
and aden, and hence no advantage is gained by tho 
use of the former in a sitra in preference to tho 
latter, which may be used to equal advantage, as 
they actually have been by Chandra. 

In the case of sarvandmasthdna consisting of 
six syllables, there is a considerable economising 
of space by its omission and by the retention of the 
dissylabic sisué used by Chandra, and occurring 
in two sdtras of Panini, explaining the technical 
term sarvandmasthdna~viz., st ini. 1,42 and &ut 
ind. 1, 43. 

The Vipratishedha-sdtra, Pinini i. 4, 2, and 
the Asiddha-sdtra, Panini viii. 2, 1, also oceur in 
Chandra, the latter being placed in about the 
middle of the third pida of the sixth adhydya, 
Tho sOtras, therefore, in the latter half of the third 
pida and inthe whole of the fourth are, as it 
were, non-existent in reference to those in the 
preceding five adhy4yas and two pildas, and about . 
one-half of the third pada of the sixth. 


2. I shall now advert to the work mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper, which has enabled me 
to gather the above-mentioned facts regarding 
Chandra’s grammar and several other facts which 
the limited space cf this paper precludes my 
stating here. It is called tho Bdlivabodhana, and 
is a reproduction of Chandra’s grammar by a 
Buddhist priest named Kiésyapa, who lived in 
Ceylon abont seven centurics ago, and of whom 
Lhope to write a short account hereafter. Tho 
reader will be able to form some idea of the work 
and of its extent when fF say that it bears tho same 
relation, as regards matter and arrangement, to 
Chandra'’s grainmar as the Laghukawnudé does 
to that of Panini. Vho Laghukaumudi is an 
abridgement ofa larger work called the Siddhdn- 
lekanumud?, containing all the sdtras of ‘Panini, 
ditferently arranged and explained; bnt whether 
the Bdlévabodhana is an abridgement of an al- 
veady oxisting work bearing the same relation to 
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Chandra as the Siddhdntakaumudé does to Panini 
ig a question which [am not yet ina position to 
decide. If, however, an introductory verse be any 
guide, L should be very much inclined to conclude 
that the work isan original one, or, in other words, 
that Kisyapa bas cffected in the Chandra system 
what Ramachandra has done in the Paniniya by 
his work called the Prakriydkanmudd which, no 
doubt, afforded a model for Bhattoji in the com- 
position of lis Siddhdutakaumudi, The 
referred to is the following :— 


Verse 


“ Bhugavantawn jagadvandyam abhivandya — ta- 
thiivatath | 
Ralivabodhanam bindurh Chéndrasindhau karo- 
my aha ||” ; 
Hero the author states that tho Bilidvabodhana 
which he composed ix a drop from the ocean of 
Chandra. If the work was an abridgement of an 
already existing re-arrangement of all or the 
greater number of the sQtras of Chandra, the 
author would most. probably have referred to that 
work in the Tntroduction, just as Varadaraja, in 
tho introductory verse to tho Leghukaumud’, 
hus stated it to be an abridged Siddhdutukau- 
mili. 

The book begine with the usual adoration to 
Buddha as found in almost all Buddhistical works 
—Namas tasmai bhagavate ‘rhate samyak-sam- 
buddhaya., Then follow the introductory verse 
given above, and the scheme commonly called the 
Siva-sitras, together witha gloss explaming the 
use of the scheme and the classification and tor- 
mation of Jetters. The extraordinary statement 
in the Aveeneudés that the vowel fe has no long 
inca, though it has a prolated one—a statement 
qnite opposed to the Avdfaatea—is also met with 
inthe Midlleahodiena, 
ree repetition of the hin the scheme, which is 


A reason is) asstned for 


that it is repeated in order that it may he in- 
eluded in the pretyd@hara cal Such aw reason is 
also mentioncd fa the DPaeadhanemnorcod, which 
cnumerates, besides vad, Che prary@haras cal, ghad, 
and sal, 

Accords us to the Waeantdes, slot and pray- 
atna are concerned with the formation of letters, 
but in the work under notice a third thing ts 
mentioned. muncly, farrie. Lhe wercves are the 
middle of the to -une, the vieimity of the tip of the 
tongue, wad the dip of the tonguas i -clfoas in pro. 
nouncines the pl dety, the Tneuals, and the dentals 
respectivi ly. 
sthdace and herrane are the same, 

Before les tne the -nbjeet of tho classification 
of letters end tne . ode of their formation, and 
passing en to the chapter on sandhi, a karik’ js 
given restricting the pratyfharas to forty-two, 
which bears 2 close resemblance to that given 


fo the ease of the other letters the 
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in the Adéikd for the formation of DParini’s 
forty-one pratyAhdras, as will be seen on a com- 
parison of the two which L qnote here for the 
purpose :— 
“ Nanatiavah syar ckasmach chaturbhyastukachau 
nashau | 
Dvabhydi rasmyo ’pi pajichabhyo las tuo shad- 
bhyo vidhtyate ||” 
Wisiha ; natianavata 
shas tribhya eva kanamith syuh | 
Jiveyau choyau chaturbhyo rat -patichabhyah 
siulau shacdbhyale ||” 


* Vehasmiin dvabhy di 


As regards the arrangement of the subjects in 
the Laldeabodhana, Tam very mueh inclined to 
the opinion that it. is more logical and, strange to 
say, more in consonance with MKuropean ideas 
than the arrangement in the Newmudis, Ags 
an instance affording proof of this, | may men- 
tion that in the former the deelensions of pro- 
nouns and numerals are given in separate sec- 
tions, and not blended with those of nouns ag in 
the latter. 

The MS. in question belongs to the Lankaétilaka- 
wihéta, a Buddhist temple in the Central Previnco 
of Ceylon, about caht miles from Kandy, tho 
mountain capital of the island. Myr. A.C. Lawrie, 
district judge of Kandy, and a member of tho 
conunittee of the Oricatal Library of that city, 
whose services to the brary cannot be too highly 
valued, having received information of there being 
a eood collection of MSS. in this) vildra, at once 
proceeded to the place and had the whole collection 
examined and catalogued. At bis request, Kobbe- 
kaduwe Srinivasa Buddharakkhita, the incumbent 
of the vihdra, lent the work to the library, and 
ib was there that EF found it about three months 
aero. A careful examination of the MS. led me to 
beheve that its publication would be of imimense 
servicer to Oriental scholars as tending to throw 
new heht upon questions relative to the historical 
connexion of the different systems of Sanskrit 
erin and pon other problems in the solution 
With 


aview, therefore, toils publiention Lamade dilicent 


of winteh scholars are at present charged. 


enquiries for other copies of if, in every quarter 
where To thought any would be forthcoming, for 
the puvpose of collation, but my search has re- 
sulted is the discovery of only two other copies. 
One of these belongs to the Suduhumpolavihara, 
near Kandy, and the other to the learned high- 
Oriental 
All the three copies now in my 
possession and Edo not beheve it likely that any 
more conld be added to the number--are in’ the 


pricst, Sumaneata, Prmecipal of the 


College, Colombo, 


Sinhalese ¢haracter: but the edition T intend 
publishing will appear in the Devanigart type, 


tugether with a preface, explanatory notes, and 
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list of the sQtras alphabetically arranged. The 
work of collating is being vigorously carried on, 
and I hope to send the edition to the press in 
about two or three months. 

W. GooNnrEtTILLEKE.® 


NOTE. 

The Niraydooliyd Suttam by Dr. 8. Warren 
(Amsterdam: J. Miiller), is tho text in Jain Prakrit, 
with notes and glossary, of five Jain Upangas, form- 
ing the above Suffa, and containing a legend of 
Bimbisira and Ajitasattu, a Jataka story by 
Mahavira, and several short avaddnas or legends of 
Jain saints. Dr. Warren bas not ventured ona 
translation, and confesses that he has not been 
able to understand all the text which he edits. 
‘he paucity of Jain texts compels us to welcome 
auy new one, carefully edited, as this 1s, from four 
MSS.—The Academy, Jan. 17, 1880. 
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Yusnw xxx. 


Now will I speak and proclaim to all who havo 
come to listen. 

Thy praise, Ahura-Mazda, and thine, O Vohumano. 

Asha! Task that thy grace may appear in the 
lights of heaven. 

Hear with your cars what is best, perceive with 
your minds what is purest, 

So that cach man for himself may, before the 
great doom cometh, 

Choose the creed he prefers. 
be on our side ! 


May the wise ones 


These two spirits are twins; they made known in 
times that are bygone 

That which is good and evil, in thought and word 
and action. 

Rightly decided between them the good; nut so 
the evil. 


When these Two came together, first of all they 
created 

Life and death, that at last thero might be for 
euch as are evil 

Wretchedness, but for the good a happy blest ex- 
Istence, 


Of these Two the One who was evil chose what 

was evil; 

* The Academy, dan. 24 and 31, 180, pp. GOFF, BSA. 

* Wibschmann, Vin Zoroasivisches Lied, mit Ritch sieht 
auf die Tradition jibersetat wad, eck lirct (Munchen, 1872), 
Compare Max Muller, Lertves ou tiie Seicuce af Religion, 


pp. 24,-—-U;—Rasinson’s Reliions of the tyeient World 
in Sunday at He oe, June Us7h, pp. 373, "7 4. 


* Haug’s Bssay-, b; We -t, pp. 149-151. 
*Géuch urvd weans the universal soul of eurch, the 
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Iie who was kind and good, whose robo was the 
changeless Heaven, 

Chose what was right; those, too, whose works 
pleased Ahura-Mazda. 


They could not rightly discern who orred and 
worshipped the Devas; 

They the Bad Spirit chose, and having held coun- 
sel togcther, 

Turned to Rapino, that so they might mako man’s 
lifo an affliction. 


But to the good came might; and with might 
caine wisdom and virtue ; 

Armuiti, herself the Eternal, gave to their bodies 

Vigour ; e’en thou wert enriched by the gifts that 
she scattered, O Mazda ! 


Maada, the time will come when tho crimes of the 
bad shall be punished : 

Then shall thy power be displayed in fitly reward- 
ing the rightecous— 

Them that have bound and delivered up falsehood 
to Asha, the Truth-God. 


Let us then be of those who advance this world 
and improvo it, 

QO Ahura-Mazda, O Truth-God, bliss-conferring ! 

Let our minds be ever there where wisdom 
abidcth ! 


Then indeed shall be seen the full of pernicious 
falsehood ; 

But in the house where dwell Vohu-man6, Mazda, 
and Asha— 

Beautiful house—shall be gathered for ever such 
as are worthy. 


O men, if you but cling to the precepts Mazda has 
grivon, 

Preeepts, which to the bad are a torment, but joy 
to the rightcous, 

Then shall you one day find yourselves victorious 
through them. 


_ Tho following i+ Dr. Hang’s proso version of 
the same section oi this Gatha? :-— 

1. I will now tell you who are assembled here, 
the wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of Ahura, 
aud the hymns of the good spirit, the sublime 
truth which I sce arising out of these sacred 
flaines, 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to tho soul of 
nature’ (7.¢., to plough and cultivate the earth) ; 


eanso of all lite and growth. The literal meaning of the 
word, “sont of a cow,” implies 2 gimile; for the earth ie 
compared tua cow. By its euttiug and dividing, plough- 
ingix to be understood. The meaning of that decreo, 
issued by Almramazda and the heavenly council, is that the 
soil is tu be tilled; it, therefore, enjoins agriculture ag a 
religions dnty. Zarathushtia, when encuuraging men by 
the order of Ahuramazda to cultivate the earth, acts aga 
vroplet of agriculture and civilisation. 
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contemplate the beams of fire with a most pious 
mind! Every one, both men and women, ought 
to-day to choose his creed (between the Déva and 
the Ahura religion). Yo offspring of renowned 
ancestors, awake to agree with us (7.e. to approve 
ofmy lore, tobe delivered to you at this mo- 
ment! The prophet begins to deliver the words 
revealed to hin by the sacred flames). 

3. Inthe beginning there was a pair of twins, 
two spirits, each of a peculiar activity ; these are 
the good and the base, in thought, word,and deed. 
Choose one of these two spirits ! Be good, not base! 

4, And these two spirits united created the first 
(the material things); one, the reality, the other, 
the non-reality, To the hars (the worshippers of 
the Devas, t.c. gods) existence will become bad, 
whilst the believers in the true God enjoy pros- 
perity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, 
either the ovil, the originator of the worst actions, 
or the true, holy spirit. Some may wish to have 
the hardest. lot (i.e., those irho will nut leave the 
polytherstic Deva-religion), others adore Ahura- 
mazda by means of sincere actions. 

6. Youcannot belong to both of them (7.4. you 
cannot be worali) pers of the one drae God aad of 
One of the Devas, 
again: | whom we ere fighting, might overtake 
you, when in deliberation (whut furth you ave to 


muy yrols at the sane time). 


the worst 
mind.* Then the Devas flock together to assault 
the two lives (the Ufe af the bady and that of the 
enul), praised by the prophets. 


embrace), whispering to you to choose 


7. Audto succour this ile (fo dacreagse (ft, Are 
ait’ came with wealth, the good and true mind ; 
she, the everlasting sone, created the material 
world; but the soul, as to time, the first cause 
among ereated beings, was with Thee, 

8. Bat when he (the evil eperit) comes with one 
of these evils (lo sour mistrust anony the believers), 
then thou hast the power through the good mind 
of punishing them who break their promises, O 
righteous spirit !° 

Y, Sousa let us be suchas help tue life of the 
future’ The wise living spirits? are the greatest 
supporters of it. The prudent man wishes only 
to be there where wisdoun is at homme. 


10. Wisdom is the shelter from hes, the anut- 
hilation of the destroyer (the ceil apirit), All 
perfect things are garnered up in the splendid 
residence of the Good Mind (Vohu-mans), the 


wee wee ee ML Ft ee we - tetas Sty 8 tenis en od 


t Akem ost (aupert.t. achishtem intend) means liter- 
ally “evil mind.’ J isa philosophical tern applied by 
Zarathusht'a to de. nate his principle of non-existence, 
non-roslity, which ia the cause of all evils. 

§ She ii the a: cel of earth and the personifieution of 

rayers. 

* That is to say, those who give to-day the solemn pro- 
mise to leave the polythoistic religion, and to follow that 


MISCELLANEA. 


Wise (Mazda), and the Righteous (Azsha)," who are 
known as the best beings. 

It. Therefore, perform yo the commandments 
which, performined by Mazda himself, have heen 
given to mankind; for they area nuisance and 
perdition to lars, but prosperity to the behevers 
in the truth; they are the fountain of hap- 
piness. 





AVALAMBANA. 
By Rev. S, Beat, B.A. 

Mr. Fitel, in his very useful Pandbook for the 
Student of Chinese Buddhism, arranges under the 
headtug Ulamba the particulars which relate to the 
sacrifice for the dead’ common amone Buad- 
dhists, at least in China and Japan, (and in Ceylon 
also, according to Spence Hardy; Manuel of Bud- 
dhisny. 5, made onthe loth day of the 7th month. 
This tithe UVlamba should doubtless he restored ta 
Avalambana, ag Julien gives itin his Méthode (1315), 
andas the Eneyclopadia Yi-tst-hoig-yin-i fully ex- 
plains (xiwen xiv., fol, 20). This title Aealanhbane 
seems to be derived from the idea ofthe suspension, 
head downwards, of the unhappy occupants of the 
Linkus patram. his idea is not a new one in 
Hindu faney. We all know how the “ Baital” or 
“ Vetal,” iu tho tale is suspended head downwards 
froma tree, and how Vikram repeatedly euts him 
loose and carries him away on his back. We may 
remember also in the Maladibhdrate (Vane Pree) 
how Agastya sees his ancestors suspended by ther 
heels ina pit, and was told by them that they 
could only be extricated by his begettiny a son 
(Theatre of the Indus, vol. 1, p. 322 n.. Phese 
instances are sufficient to show that the term 
Aralambaoe is intended to signify literally the con- 
ditton of those unredeemed souls who suffer im 
purgatory (we have no other word) by bemg suz- 
pend: d head dowuwards, till the sacrifice made by 
their offspring on carth compensates Loresene therm 
from their sufferings. How nearly this tdea of the 
Buddhists approaches to that of the condition of 
souls in Limbus and their rescue by the offrings 
or sacrifices of their friends on earth is too plain 
to need comment. 
sign the origin of this custom of 
the dad” among the Buddhists to the tine of the 
Yogach@ara school, introduced into Clana about 


Mr. Kitel, however, would as- 


“sacrificing for 


A.D. 733. But we have, in fact, a Safer transhited 


into Cbinese in the time of the Western Ssin 


preached by Zarathushtra, will be punished by God should 
they break their promise. 


7 In this passuge we have the germs of the doctrine of 
the resurrection from the dead ; sco the author's Geran 
work on the Gdthas, vol. I. pp. 109—112. 


* These are the archangels (Amshaspends). 
® Three vames of archangels. 
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dynasty (i. e. cire. 265 a. p.), by the famous priest 
Dharmaraksha, relating to this very snbject. 
[t occurs in the Sth chapter of the collection 
called Aing-tsong-yoeshieo, and is called Jo-shwo-u- 
lam-puan-hing, ie. the Sditra Acalumbuna spoken 
by Buddha. We shall proceed to give a translation 
of this short sermon, and so Icave the matter in 
the hands of the student. 


The Avalumbana Stitra. 


Thus have L heard. Buddha at one time was 
residing in the country of Srévasti, in the garden 
of Jeta the friend of the orphans. At this time 
Mugalan having begun to acquire the six 
supernatural powers (/rrdk7), desiring above all 
things, froma motive of piety, to deliver lis father 
aud mother, forthwith called into use his power of 
supernatural sight, and looking throughout the 
world he beheld his unhappy mother existing 
without food or drink in the world of Préfas (hun- 
ery ghosts) nothing but skin and bone. Mugalan, 
moved with filial pity, immediatety presented to 
her his alms-bowl filled with rice. His mother, 
then taking the bow! in her left hand, endeavoured 
with her right to convey the rice to her month, 
but before it came near to her lips, lo! the rice 
was convertcd into fiery ashes, so that she could 
not cat thereof. At the sight of this, Mugalan 
uttered a pilcous ery, and wept many tears ar hie 
bent his way to the placo where Buddha was 
located. Arrived there, he explained what had 
happened, and ewaited Buddha's instruction, On 
this the master opened his mouth, and said, “* The 
sin which binds your mother to this unhappy fate 
isa very gricvous one, from it you can never by 
your own strength reseue her, no! nor yet all the 
powers of carth or heaven, men or divine beings : 
not all these are equal to the task of deliverance. 
But by assembling the pricsts of the ten quarters, 
through their spiritual energy delverance may 
he had. T will now recount to you the method 
of rescue from this and all similar calamities.” 


Then Buddha continued: ‘On the Lith day of 


the 7th month the priests of the ten quarters being 
gathered together ought to present an offering for 
the rescuo of ancestors during seven generations 
past, as wellas those of the present generation, 
every kind of choice food and drink, as well 
as sleeping materials and beds. ‘Uhese should 
be offered up by the assembled priesthood as 
though the ancestors themselves were present, by 
which they shall obtain deliverance from the pains, 
and be born at once in a condition of happiness in 
Heaven.” And, moreover, the World- honoured 
One taught his followers certain words to be 


meee et oe ee ee ee a ee ee —_- - 


1 From Lhe Oriental, Nov. 6, 1875. 
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repeated at the offering of the sacrifices, by which 
the virtno thereof would be certainly secured. 

Ou this Mugalan with joy accepted the instruc- 
tion, and by means of this institution rescued his 
mother from her sufferings. 

And so for all future time this moans of 
deliverance shall be effectual for the purpose 
designed, as year by year the offerings are presented 
according to the form delivered by Buddha. 

Having heard these words, Mugalan and the 
rest departed to their several places, with joyous 
hearts and glad thoughts.? 





THE TOOTI-SEKAL OF ASONWA. 
By Rev. S. Bran, B.A. 


Inthecuriouslegend givenof Asoka in Burnouf’s 
Introduction & UITist, du Buddhisme Ind. p. 407, 
we read that lis wife Tishyarakshita, determined to 
punish her son-in-law Kun &la, for his non-com- 
pliance with her wishes, by having his beautiful 
eyes put out. For this purpose, having got the 
king to grant her the royal authority for seven 
days, she wrote a letter to the magistrates of Tak- 
shasila giving orders to this eflect—"* That the eyes 
of KR unada should at onee be torn out.” We read 
then that she caused this letter to be sealed with ti 
“avery sq," and to be dispatched to its destina- 
tion. The expression “un seeau Wivoire,” used 
by Burnouf, has been shown by Julien Gi. 166n) 
to be really equivalent to the * seal of his tooth’ — 
the Sanserit: deat meaning both “ivory” and 
“tooth” and the Chinese version demands the 
latter signification in) the legend before us. We 
have here another proof of the udvantage of 
studying the Chinese accounts in connection with 
these Buddhist legends translated from the Sans- 
krit or Pali. But our object in drawing the reader's 
attention to this Jegend is that he may compare 
this tooth-seal of Asoka with the following verses 
Which ocenr in the gift of lands to the Rawdon 
family (Marquis of 'fastings), ede “ Burke's Peer- 
age, sub. * Wagtings” :— 


TT, William, king, the third of my reign, 
Give to Paulyn Rawdon, Hope and Hopetowne, 
With all tho bounds both up and downe, 
From heaven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel, 
For thee and thyne there to dwell. 
As truly as this kingright is mine, 
For a crossbow and an arrow. 
When I sal come to hunt on yarrow ; 
And in token that this thing is sooth, 
[ bit the whyt wax with my tooth. 
Before Meg, Mawd, and Margery, 
And my third son Honry.’” 


-~- a a a ee. 
ot ee — 


2 Krom The Uriental, Octobor 2, 1875. — 
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METRICAL VERSIONS PROM THE 
MAHABHARATA. 


BY JOUN MUIR, D.C.1.., LI.D., &e. 
(Continued from p, 52.) 
Tue Inpian Rationauist iN ANCIENT TIMES, 
Mahdbhidrata, xiti, 219 468. 


The man who on the Vedas looks 
As on authoritative books, 
Who breaks their rules, and spurns all law, 
Down on his head must ruin draw, 
The Brahman who, in vain conceit, 
With scorn those seriplures dares to treat, 
Who, shallow, yet acute and smart, 
On logic dotes—that worthless urt,— 
Who, versed in all its tacties, knows 
His simpler brethren how to pose, 
Who subtly sylogizing speaks, 
In wordy war to conquer secks, 
Who Brahmans good and true reviles, 
At all they say contemptuous smiles, 
The traths they urge with doubt reccives, 
And absolutely nought belicves,-~ 
That man in specch so sharp, and wild, 
{s nothing better than a child. 
Nay worse: the wisest men and best 
That wrangler, as a dog, detest. 
Mor just as does assail thew prey, 
With savaye growls, wud rending, slay, 
So too these noisy scoflers strive, 
The seriptures into shreds to rive. 
Tho fullowing is a nearly literal version of the 
yay of which the above is a free paraphrase -— 


* The opinion that the Vedas possess no author- 


_— —~- 


BOOK NOTICE, 


ity, the transgression of the Niistras, and an 
universal lawlessness --(these things) are the de- 
struction of a man’s self. The Brahman who fan- 
cics himself ao Pandit (learned man), and who 
reviles the Vedas, who is devoted to the science of 
reasoning useless logic, who utters argumentative 
specches among good men, who is w victorious 
wrangler, who continually insults and abuses Bréh- 
mans, who is an universal seeptie and deluded -- 
such w man, however sharp in his speech, is to be 
regarded as a child. He is looked upon as a dog. 
Just as a dog assails to bark and to kill, so Buch 
& man aims at talking, and at destroying all the 
Sdstree (seriptures).” 

Whatever conclusion might have been drawn 
from such passages as the preceeding, the Brah- 
mans of old were by no means indisposed to argu- 
mentative discussions; but, on the contrary, seem 
to have made a practice of indulging tn them on 
important occasions when they inet in large num- 
bers. Thisis shown by two passages from the 
Reduutyria, 114, 19 (Bombay edition), and the 
Maliibhdrata, xiv. 2536, in similar terns, that 
during the ASvamedhas thorse-sacrifices) eclebrat- 
ed, iu the one case by Dasaratha, and in the other 
by Yudhishthira, where it is said that “wise aud 
eloquent Brahmans, eager for victory, engaged in 
arwumentative discussions about the reason of 
things.” 

It was only when the authority of the Pedas was 
called in question, or anything decidedly heretical, 
ov adverse to their own high caste pretensious 
(though inthis Jast respect the Wuhabhirata ite 
self is often was 
they took the alarm, and sought to silence argu- 
ment. 


unorthodox), asserted, that 


BOOK NOTICE. 


British Beewa AND ITS Peor.e 3 being Sketches of Native 
Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Captain C.J. 2S. 
Forbes, F.R.G.S., OMiciating Deputy Comiussioner, 
British Burma. London : dobn Murray : 1878. 
Captain Forbes tells us that his work owes its 

origin to a remark in the Report of the last 

Consus. Nothing however could less resemble 

the bulk of the somewhat dry compilations which 

are produced uuder the impulse of Secretariates 
and gazetteer ofBccus. 

The statistical information occupies five lines 
of our author’s preface, one-fifth of the space 
given to a:t:nowledgivg the merits of pionecrs 
in his own lines ©’ research. Twelve chapters 

t'Mhe verses of which the following isa free translation 


have an interest, as showing that the same conflict with 
whioh we are familiar iu our own duy between the vindi- 


treat successively of physical geography, ethno 


| logy, social life (two chapters), occupations, games, 


festivals, folklore, forest tribes, Buddlusm in 
Burma, the monastic order, and the language and 
literature of the country; and are followed by 
a good index, 

Captain Forbes is well known to have a close 
acquaintance with the Burina of to-day, and docs 
not attempt the historical treatment of his sub- 
ject, though there are indications here and there 
in his book of the power to do so if he chose. 
Probably the most interesting parts of the work 


are the chapters on “ Social Lafe and Manners,” as 





eators and the opponents of a supernatural revelation wae 
hotly wayed in India in carly times. 
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the most spirited are thoso npon amusements 
and festivals. In the former, it is pleasant to 
find him disinterestedly taking up the cudgels 
for the much abused opium-smokers, admitting 
the mischief of the habit when excessive, but 
reprehending the absurd generalizations under 
which all degrees of the habit are treated as alike 
ruinous and unconquerable. Ile gives an inter- 
esting caso of an opium-cater whom he sent to 
jail (not for opiumn-eating, but as having no ostensi- 
ble means of livelihood,) and who afterwards 
came to thank him for having thus begun his 
reformation, «Captain Forbes considers opium 
eating much more ijurious than the smoking. 
The present writer’s observations im Western 
Tndia lead to the opposite conelusion ; which may 
probably be accounted for by some difference 
in the preparation and method of use. 
Nothing Barman, perhaps, has been 
discussed in British Lludia than the peculiar 
position of the Burman women; especially as 
attention has been twice drawn to it by the well 
meant, but not very judicious, attempts of differ- 
ent Chicf Commissioners to ‘ moralize” the popu- 
lation by order numbered and dated. We are glad 
to find Captain Forbes, an excellent authority, 
bearing favourable testimony to tho character of 
the Burman women, The freedom of divorce, very 
great. indeed, but not greater than existed in 
Imperial Rome, and now exists in some of the 
United States, has led hasty observers to form 
unwarrantable conclusions agamst the general 


more 


morality of the community. The fact seems tobe, 
that, while the position of women in’ Burma is 
decidedly freer and pleasanter than in peninsular 
India or most other parts of Asia, they are really 
much less apt there to abuse their hberty than 
their enslaved sisters are to cheat their servitude,— 
aresulé which might: reasonably be expected, and 
tor tho details of which we can recommend our 
readers to our author, 

Perhaps nothing could better illustrate one 
phase of this independence and community of 
interest with the men, than the description of a 
strange “tug of war” which ts performed upou 
the funereal catafalque of a departed Baddhist 
saint. ‘wo villages strive each to move the car 
in their own direction, tugging ab huge man- 
ropes of cane or coir. ‘At first a few lads and 
idlers begin pulling at either side, without much 
effect, on the heavy mass. Hach side calls some 
more of their friends, then perhaps a headman 
of a village to which some of the lads belong 
joins in, the numbers gradually inerease, and the 
car begins to oscillate; wid as the attention of 
the crowd is drawn tewards it, the villagers of A 
and B coming up, join their friends on either 
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side. Suddenly a headman of B village secs the 
headman of A pulling away and inciting his men: 
he gives a yell, shouts for all his people, and rushes 
to the ropes, which are now woll manned. ‘The 
car, strongly made as it is, shakes and quivers 
with the strain, while the lofty canopy of elastic 
bamboo rocks violently backwards and forwards. 
T have seen the struggle last for an hour or more 
without cither party stirring the car more than 
a few feet. The crowd, as usual, get violently 
excited; every man that hag an acquaintance or 
friend in either village joins in; I havo seen 
policemen on duty frantically waving their staves 
to encourage the contending herocs, or rashing 
at some shirker to bring him back to the lists— 
it was no tise tuking notice of the want of disci- 
pline. Now perhaps one side gain the ad vantage 
and with deafening shouts drag tho car some 
paces; bunt Jo! in rush fresh forees. Led by 
some excited old lady, all the women and girly of 
the losing village fly to the rescue; and mingle 
with their husbands, brothers, and lovers ut the 
ropes. Now, then-~if you are men—you hye ba 
thu? pull for very shame till you snap the cables ! 
Murrah! La hyve! Lu hyce! it comes! it comes! 
and with a ringing cheer away we go triumphant. 
somo hundred yards or so.” 

It is impossible to read this book, or for the 
matter of that any of the best works upon 
Burma, without remarking the strong rescm- 
blanee between the characteristics assigned to 
the natives, and those of some of the older tribes 
in Western India, especially the coast Kolis, 
a race living under similar physical conditions, 
though politically depressed. There is the 
same physiadue, somewhat short and broad but 
active and of tougher fibre than is found among 
the more Aryan races, the sume broad, almost 
Mongolian face und comeliness, rather than beanty, 
of the younger women; whoso dress, too, the 
short sat, worn without the separate bodice, 
soems Closely to resemble the Burmese éametn, 
And the cheerful, excitable character, and ready 
friendliness with any Kuropean who will take 
auy trouble to approach them, contrasts strongly 
with thereserve of the superior Cis-Gangctic races, 
closost whicn it sccis most thrown aside. Some 
voceulutions on this head are thrown out by our 
-ubhor, who mentions, besides, the Mongolian 
character of Buddhist sculptures at Sarnéth, which 
sun be parallelled from some of the Western 
“aves, Where dress and feature are frequently 
distinctly Koli, ‘This ground, however, on which 
we should like to accompany Captain Forbes 
further, is forbidden to us by caution and want 
of space. | 





W.F.S, 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


RY 


CHINGITZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS, 
BY HENRY HW. WOWORTIT, F.S.A. 


I. 
A INCE writing the first volume of my IIistery 
b of the Mongols T have had the good fortune 
to meet with the Rnssian translation by Palladius 
ofthe Yuun-ch’ao-pi-sh’, or ‘Secret History of the 
Mongol Dynasty,’ which has been again trans- 
This work 
is by far the most 1nportant authority which wo 
possess for the history of Ching hiz Khanand 
his ancestors. According to Dr. Bretschneider it 


luted for me by some of my friends. 


was originally written in the Mongol lauguage 
and was finished in the year 1240, at the tine of a 
great assembly on the river Kernlon, The work 
is quoted in the ILung-wu-shi-lu, or ‘Detailed 
Reeord of the Reign of Wnung-wn,’ under the 
year 1382, where, we are told, that it had been 
written in the Movgol tongue and in Uighur 
characters, and that a Chinese translation of it 
was made, to which the Mongol text was 
wnnexed, not in the omginal letters, but by 
rendering the Mongol sounds by Chmmese letters. 
Palladins translated his version from a copy in 
Chinese contained in a collection of reprints 
published in 1848. After he had translated this 
he discovered acopy of the Ming edition, accom- 
panied by the Mongol text in Chinese characters, 
and found that what had 
and what is alone therefore available, was only 
an extract of the original work which comprises 


he translated, 


To this notiee I 
may add that my friend Mr. Wylie mel with a 
copy of the Fuan-cl’wo-pi-shi, in China, written 


Lo chapters, and has no title.' 


in the Mongol language in Chinese characters, 
as above mentioned, This was partially trans- 
eribed for lim, but the original copy was lost 
during the rebellion, so that what he now has 
ig only a fragment. 

The Yuan-ch’av-pi-shi 1 believe to be the main 
source of the matter coniained in the first book 
of the Yuan-sht, or ‘Imperial Annals of the 
Mongol dynasty,’ of which the first three books 
wero trauslated ito Russian many years ago 
by Hyacinthe, while the first one has been re- 
cently translated into Nnglish by my friend 
Mr, Douglas. Fron: the Yuan-eh’ao-pi-shi the 
author of te Alta: Topeht and Ssanang Setzen 
apparently also drew the earlicr portion of 
their matter. The Altan Topehe or ‘ Golden 


Hpitome’ is a Mongol chronicle discovered by 
the members of the Russian Mission to Pekine. 
and published with a translation in’ the 6th 
volume of the Mémo/res of the Eastern Branch ot 
the Imperial Archwological Socicty of St. Peters- 


burgh by a Buriat Lama named Calsan 
CGombocf. The last Khan mentioned in it. ix 


Lingdan, who mounted the throne in the 
year 160-4, and the last redaction of the text was 
probably made during his reign, although from 
the many archaisms it contains, the original 
text is no doubt much older. [t is apparently 
the irden?! Topehi quoted by Ssanang Setzen. 

The work of Ssanane Setzen entitled Naveen 
Sefsen uw Nantar is more generally known 
by the translation of Schmidt. Its author, 
Ssanange-Setzen Khunetaiji, was a 
Mongol prinee, who was born in 160-4, and com- 
piled his well known chronicle in the year 16s. 
(op. et. 200.) Its text is of great use for re- 
covering the correct form of names as they 
were current amoug the Mongols. 

Pallas also, in his work entitled Sumlicgen 
historischer Nuchrichten ueber We Munyolischen 
Volkerschajften, (St. Petersburgh, 1776), has) re- 
lated the traditional story of the origin of the 
Mongol Inperial house from the Lama work called 
Bhodiner, whieh deseribes the origin of gods 
and men, and which, ‘afer alia, gives a genenlogy 
of Chinghiz Khan (op. cit. 17). This practically 
exhausts the material whieh is extant in China 
and among the Mongols for the discussion of the 
origin of the Imperial stoek of Chinghiz Nhan. 

On turing to the Musalman writers who 
have left us such valuable materials for the 
history of this dynasty, we shall find that (heir 
accountsof its origines arederived almost entirely 
fromthe well known Jami ul Tawdrilch of Rashid- 
u’d-din, who was the main authority followed 
by Abu'Ighazi, as the latter himself tells as. 

Fazl wWilah Rashid, the son of Abu'l-khair, was 
born at Hamadan abont the year 1247, and was 
employed as a doctor in the service of the 
famous Ikhan of Persia Gazan Khén, whoin 
1300 put him at the head of the administration 
of Persia, with the style of vazir. This post. he 
continued to hold during the reign of Gazan’s 
successor Uljaitu,to whom in 1309 he pre. 


» Bretschneider, Notices of Mediwval Geography, etc. pp. 14, 15. 
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sented his famous work. Falscly accused of 
having poisoned Uljaitu, he was put to death by 
order of the latter’s successor Abu Sayyid on the 
3th of September 1318.? 

He tells us in his preface that there existed in 
the archives (Ae. of the Mongol sovereign of 
Persia) historical fraginents of undoubted authen- 
ticity written in Mongol, These he bad been 
ordered by Gazan to consult, as well as learned 
Chinese, Indians, Cighurs, Kipchaks, and others 
who lived at his court, and espeeially the genera- 
lissimo and administrator of the kingdom, Pulad 
Chingsang, “‘who knows,” he says, “ better than 
any one in the world the origin and history of 
the Turkish tribes, and especially of the Mon- 
gols."* — Klsewhere Rashid speaks of a book 
called the Altun Dejter, or ‘Golden Register,’ 
which was deposited in the Tmperial treasury 
under the custody of several officials, and which 
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he refers to as containing a history of the 
house of Chinghiz Khan. The Altan Defter, as 
] believe, was cither identical with the Yuan- 
ch? ao-pi-shi, or contained virtually the same 
materials. : 

The servant and panegyrist of a royal house, 
famous for its zeal in religious matters, it is not 
strange that Rashidu’d-din should have connect- 
edit with the patriarchs who are equally promi- 
nentin the Bible andthe Koran, and have derived 
it from Nuh and Yafis, and that farther he should 
have found a place for the cponymous repre- 
seutative of the Mongol stock in tho strangely 
artificial and inconsequent cthnographic genea- 
logy, in which, like other Eastern historians, ho 
affiliates together the various branches of the 
human family known to him. It will suffice 
us to tabulate the story as given by these 
curious genealogists. | 


Nuh 
Yatis 
| 
Tark Khazar Saklab Rus Ming Chin Gumari Tankh 
or Kimari 
{ 
Tunag Chikal Bazsinjar Amlak 
or Tatak = or Jinkal or Barsajar 
Uchdé Khan 
Dibbakui Khan 
Kuyuk or Kiwak Khan 
Alinja Khan 
Tatar Khan Mughul Khan 
| 
Kara Khan Uz Khan Kuz Khan Kur Khin 
or Ur Khin — or Kin Khan © or Gur Khan 
Oghuz Khin 
| a i | A | : A y | a A e | 
Kun Khiin Ai Khin Yoldaz Khin Kuk Khan Tagh Khin Tenghiz Khan 


i.e. Sun Khan t.e. Moon Khan 7.¢. Star Khan ta. Sky Khan 7.e. Mountain Khan i.e. Lake Khan 


Ii Khan 
| 


Kian 


Nokuz 


* I Ohssor, Listotre dex Mongols, vol. I. p. xliii. 


> Id. pp. xxxv. and xxxvi. 


* Td. pp. 23 and 24 note 2. 
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In this table [ have mainly followed the de- 
tailed list as given by Abu’l-ghazi, exeluding only 
the three names of Yolduz Khan, Mingh Khan, 
and Tenghiz Khan, whom he places in succession 
after Ai Klin, and which do not occur in other 
authors. They have been elearly interpolated by 
him, and two of them merely repent two names of 
brothers of Ai Khan. TI ought here to add that 
tho list has been reeently illustrated at great 
length, and apparently with a full belicf in its 
credibility, by Major Raverty, in the J’ransactions 
of the St. Petersburg Congress of Orientalists, 
but the whole is clearly fabulons. In it we have 
a curious medley of artificial and of real names, 
of mere eponymous creations, and of mytholo- 
gical figments. They are clearly also derived 
from the legends of tho Western Turks. Kara 
Khan, Oghuz Khan, and II Khan are famous 
numes in Turkish tradition. We are told by 
Rashida’d-din and his followers that this race 
of princes lived in the Urtagh mountains and 
the Karakum steppe, that is in the old land of the 
Western Turks, and it was no doubt theanxicty 
of the courtly Persian historian to find a 
suitably dignified ancestry for his hero, which 
made him link him to the legendary herves of 
Turkish tradition. 

I need not say that these carly links in the 
chain are entirely absent from the Chinese and 
Monvolrescensions of the Saga about the originof 
theMongul royal stock, and may be aceeptedas of 
no value whatever, except as a proof of the reh- 
gious loyalty and the diplomatic skall of Rashid- 
u'd-din. 
and Nokuz we may cheerfully erase the whole 
list oL names from our memory as utterly ir- 
relevant to the Mongols. Rashidu’d-din tells 
us these two last-named princes took rofuge 


From Japhet to the two chiefs [Kian 


with their people in tho retired valley of Irgone- 
kun—whcere their descendants remained for 400 
years, Weare not told who the princes were 
who reigned during this interval, and after its 
closo the story really begins again. The gap 
is interesting as showing how the patchwork 
story was buili up. After the interval of 400 
years just mentioned the Mongols are said to 
have broken the yoke of the Tartars, and to 
have issucd from the defiles of Irgene-kun under 
a chief named Burtechino, descended from Kian, 
and of the race of the Kurulas. Burtochino 


® Ssanang Scetzen, p. 25. 
* Ssanany Setzen, p. 817 note 6; sec also Schmidt, For- 
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and those who suceced him in Rashidu'd-din’s 
slory are well known also to the more primitive 
legend preserved in China and Mongolia, and to 
them wo shall revert presently. 

While Rashidwd-din traces the Mongol Khins 
to the Semitic patriarchs, the indigenous Mongol 
chroniclers ina similar manner trace them to the 
royal stock of Tibet, and through it to Hindustan 
to the sacred founder of their faith Sikyamuni 
himself. In this the Alfue Topehi, Ssanang 
Setzen, and the Kalmnk legend as reported by 
Pallasagree, and they all name the Indian sove- 
reign, Olana ereiikdeksen, as the stem-father 
ofthe race. The two former anthorities deduce 
the Tibetan royal stoek from this chief, and trace 
it through several generations to Digum-Dsanbo 
Dalat Sabin Aru Altan Shireghetu, who had 
three sons, Sivaghochi, Borochn, and Burtechino. 
We are told that them father having been killed 
by his minister Longnam, who usurped the 
throne, the three brothers fled; the first to the 
land of Neangbo, the second to that of Bubo, 
and the third (o Gongbo.® 

The story of theusurpation of Longnam is told 
in the native Tibetan books, whence it has been 
abstracted by Schmidt.° In the original story 
the three brothers are called Ja-thi, Nia-thi and 
Sha-za-thi, 


throne, and isthe surname of all the carly Tibetan 


Thi, which is written W/ri, means 


Ja means bird or fowl, Nia means fish, 
The two 
former are similar in meaning to Sivaghoch. and 


kings. 


and Sha-2« means the flesh-cater. 


Borochn, which respectively mean the fowler and 
the fisherman. While the third brother, the flesh- 
eater, has been ingeuiously identified with Bur- 
techino, aname, as [ shall show presently, inean- 
ing tho ‘ blue-grey wolf,’ assuredly a very typi- 
eal flesh-eater. As Klaproth, to whom we owe 
the dissection of the story, has argued, it is clear 
that on the conversion of the Mongols to Bud- 
dhism in the L6th century, the Lamas naturally 
desired to connect their royal race with Buddha 
himself, and found in the plausible resemblance in 
meaning of the two names Sha-za and Burte- 
chino a link by which to bridgo over the in- 
congrnous lincage they desired @ privri to 
establish. I necd not say that nono of this part 
of the story, any more than the carlier part of 
Rashidu’d-din’s table, occurs either in the Yuan- 
ch’ao-pi-shi, or in the Chinese annals, which 
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preserve for us the carliest cdition of the Saga, 
and that we must «liscard it all as an invention 
of the Lamas in the 16th century. 

Having vot rid of the accretions which the old 
tradition reecived at the hands of the Muham- 
madans of Persia and the Tibetan Lamas, let us 
now approach the older edition of it. 

The authorities, old and young, eastern and 
western, agree in deducing the Mongol Imperial 
stock from Burtechino, First, as to the ety- 
mology of this name, Chino in Mongol means 
a wolf)? durte means the bluish-grey colour 
which the fur of many animals acquires on the 
approach of winter.2 So that [arleckow means 
merely the blne-grey, or winter-coated wolf, and 
we find thatin the Yuan-cl’ao-pi-shi the ancestor 
of the Imperial family issimply called a blue wolf. 
This grey-blue colour is equivalent to that of the 
sky, and means in fact Celestial. Ifence we find 
the royal race of the Mongols is known as that of 
the Borjigs, i.e. the grey or blue-grey eyed, from 
boro, grey or groy-blue,” the celestial being who 
visited Alun Coa, as T shall mention presently, 
having had eyes of thix colour, Again Ssanang 
Setzen tells us Chinghiz Khan gave his people 
the name of Kole Mowyzol, ¢ e. Blue Mongols," 
and blue was the Imperial colour of the Yuan 
dynasty.**  Tnall these cases it no doubt refers 
to the heavenly or supernatural origin of the 
family whose members are so often apustrophized 
by Ssanang Setzen as the sons of the Tengri or 


Let us now continne our story. 
Lh 


of Tfeaven. 
Burtechino, we are told, married Goa Alara 
(fod means white or shining, and is nsed as a 
personal name, and given to noble ladies; wa rel 
Phe blue wolf therefore mar- 

Inan abridgment of Chinese 


means a hind.’* 

rieda white hind. | 
history written by Yuan-leao-fan, and quoted by 
Visdelou™ the wolf is said to have been white 
andthe hind grey. ‘ogether they roamed across 
the Tenghiz (/.e. the Jake or sea), and having 
reached the sources of the river Onon im the 


mountain Burkhan, they had a son, who was. 


called Bedotse Khan. This is the story as 
told in the Yuan-ch’au-pi-shi, in a Chinese work 
cited by Klaproth,'® and in a Chinese dictionary 
entitled Wany-sing-t way-pu, in which last how- 


Klaproth. Aaa. Poluglotla, p. 284, 
* Sechinidt, Ssanuny Sctzen, p. 372 note 1. 
8 fp. 375 note 9. 
") @h sett. pp. 71, and 380 note 22. 
 Kiaproth, Asie Polucslutta, p. 265. 
” Ssanang Setscn, p. d7. 
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ever the blue wolf has been converted by some 
‘tionalizer of the legond into a man of great 
size and a blue colour, and the white hind into 
a miscrablo and deserted woman:’® Ssanany 
Setzen has sophisticated the story after his own 
fashion; he has converted the river Onon into 
lake Baikal, and he adds a paragraph to glorify 
his protegés the Lamas. He says that on arriv- 
ing at the mountain Burkhan, Burtechino lived 
fora while with the people Bede who dwelt 
there. When they had interrogated him on the 
motives of his journey, and discovered that he 
was descended from the Indian Olana Krgiik- 
deksen as well as from the Tibetan Tul Essen, 
they diserssed matters together, and said—- 
“this young man is of high birth, and we have 
no one to rule over us, let us make him our 
chief.” Thereupon they made him their leader, 
and followed all his commands. He had two 
sons Badés Khan and Béedétsé Khan. 

The monntain Burkhan, the Burkhan Khal- 
duna of Ssanang Setzen, the sacred mountain 
chain of the Mongols, is the famous Kentet Klan 
range, Where the Onon takes its rise, which ts 
edled Burkhan-nla in the Chineso geographical 
work translated by Elyacinthe and Klaproth."* 
There Chinghiz was buried. Bardhan in Mon- 
coliun means ‘divine’, and Buddha according to 
Dr. Bretschneiderisknownamoug the Mongols as 
Sakyamuni Burkhan. As we have seen Ssanang 
Setzen calls the inhabitants of the Burkhan 
Khalduna mountains the Bede people. The 
Altan Topehi calls this country the land of 
Zud, which is perhaps a corruption of Bede. 
Now Badétsé or Batachi, according to Pulladius, 
is a derivative of Bede or Bata ( Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi, 
note 7). The name is in fact an eponymous 
one, created out of the race named Bede. 
This namo Bede gave rise to a fierce polemic 
between Klaproth and Schmidt. I believe with 
Remusat that it is merely a corraption of the 
Chinese “ fe-¢i,” northern barbarians. In tho 
‘Cibetan work named Nom Gharkot Todonkheot 
Poli the Turkish tribes known as Hor-pa to the 
Tibetans are called Bad’ Hor.’? Again, we are 
told by Erdmann, who is doubtless quoting 
Rashidu'd-din, that after the capture of Yanghn- 


13 Schmidt, op. cit. p. 873 note 2. 

1 Bibl, Orient. Supp. p. 840, 

18 Tabledun histortques de U Asie, p. 159. 

10 Asia Polyglotta, p. 263. __17 Ssanang Sctzen, p. 57, 
8 ‘imkofskis Travels, vol. 11., p. 226. 

19 Schmidt, Morschungen, &e., p. 55. 
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kent-ling Juchi in 1218 the Ulus Bede returned 
home to its head-quarters at Karakorum, and 
was replaced by 10,000 Turkomans. Erdmann,”° 
D’Ohsson,* and Von Hammer all state the 
same fact of the Uighurs. This points to 
Uighur and Bedo being synonymous terms, 

a view which is strengthened when we find the 
Turks of northern Tibet called Shara Uighur 
by Ssanang Setzen. Now it is very extra- 
ordinary that the neighbourhood of the Kente1 
mountains was the original homeland of the Ut- 
ghurs, from which they in factsprang. The mean- 
ing of the story then is—that Burtechino became 
the ruler of the Turkish tribe of the Uighurs, 
and the inference is @ priort a reasonable one, 
that the legend belonged originally to the Turks, 
and not to the Mongols. 
this is amply confirmed. 


On inquiring further 
The story of the wolf is 
in facta Turkish story. Weare told ofthe Gsiun, 
a Turkish tribe, who were probably the ancestors 
of the Tukiu or Turks proper, that the Hiong-nu 
having attacked them, and killed their elief, jis 
son was, like Romulns, miraculously tended by 
«w she-wolf who suckled him, and hy a bird 
which brought him food. The ruler of the 
Hiong-nu having heard of this miracle deemed 
the child to be divine, undertook hits education, 
and eventually gave him the command of his 
western dominions.7" 
history of the Tukiu or Turks proper that we 


But it isin the legoudary 
mect with the real parallel to our story. In one 
version of this we read that the ancestors of the 
Tukia lived on the western borders of the Si-hai 
or Western lake. There they were destroyed by 
a nei@hbouring nation, who killed them all with- 
out distinction, except a boy of ten years old, on 
whom the enen.y had a certain compassion, and 
spared lus life although they ent of his hands 
and feet. He now draggved hunsclf to a great 
marsh, where he remained concealed. 
was tended bya she-wolf, who eventually beeame 
pregnant by him. As the enemy still songht to 
destroy the young man, the she-wolf, who was 
herself carried off by a spirit, took him with her, 
and transported him to the cast of the Si-hai. 
She stopped with him on a mountain to the 
north-west of the kingdom of Kaochang, 1.e. of 
the Uighurs of Bishhalig, where they found a 


cavern 1 opening upon a retired valley more than 


There he 


‘moe, ie lee oe: leer eee ee, reemees 
wee ee a ee one 


“8 Temudschin der Unerschitterliche, p. 3738- 4, 
2 Histoire de3 Mouyols, vol. I. p. 228, 
#3 Do Guignes, vol. II. p. 56. 
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There the she-wolf 
, who eventually mar- 


290 d¢ in circumference. 
bore ten male young-ones 
ried, and each ono took a different family name. 
A-se-na, who was the cleverest was chosen as 
their king, and he ordered that the heads of his 
standards should be shaped like the heads of 
wolves, to show that he did uot ignore his 
origin.” 

Another legend reports that the Turks sprang 
from the conntry of So, situated to the north of 
the country of the Miong-nn. Their chief named 
Kha-pam-pu had sixteen brothers, one of whom 
He had a she- 
Tis brothers were all weak 


was ealled T-chi-ni-shnai-tu. 
wolf for 


and without spirit. Ie, on the contrary, s 


au mother. 
"1s very 
strong, and could control the wind and rain. 
Homarried two wives, one the ruler of stunmer 
and the 


had two sons. 


other of winter, by cach of whom he 
The eldest of these sons was 
No-tu-lu-shi. This 


made him king, and al. the 


called father’s subjects 
sane time adopted 
the name of Tu-kiu or Turks, Tfo married ten 
wires, whose sons took the family names of their 
ruothers, A-se-na was one of these names.** 
Scua or A-se-na is the equivalent of eh/no, and 
means wolf, 

In these Turkish legends we assuredly have 
the origin of the Mongol Saga. In both we 
have a wolf for the common ancestor, in both 
it lives near a great lake which it) crosses, In 
both it goes to the East or North-Mast on leav- 
ing it.’* Tn both it reaches a mountain, and 
then brings forth offspring. 

Again, the derivation of the stem-father of 
Si-hai or Western lake, the 
Tenghiz of the Yurn-eh ao-pr-sis, exactly accords 


the race from the 


with what we kuow of the original homeland of 
the Turks proper, namely, thecountry round lake 
Issikul. 
deseribe the valley in which the wolf settled as 
This Aku’l- 


ghazi means av sharp-peaked girdle of mountains 


Rashidwd-din and Jus followers 


named L[rgene-kun. aecording to 
(op cét. p. 82), a deseription which apples ad- 
mirably to the actual cradle-land of the Turks, 
namely, the monntain girdled and secluded valley 

of Issikul, which distriel was still known in 
the 13 
under that name by Rubraquis. 


th century as Organum, and is referred to 
{may add 
that the range of hills west of the Volga run- 


~ #3 Videlou, pp. 91, 92 - _Klaproth, Jowrn, Aviat, “Let 
ser. t. i.) pp. 209, 211. * Visdelou, op cit. p. 02. 

78 Seo Abel Remusat, Nowy Journ. Asiat, tom. 1X. pp. 
186-7, 


a me at a ne ee - 


d+ 


ning from Sarepta to the Manytsch are called the 
Irgene hills by the Kalmuks. Lastly, the western 
writers make Burtechino belong to the tribe of 
the. Kurulas called by the Mongols Khorlut (4d. 
33), which, as [shall show further on, was a 
Turkish tribe. Atall points, therefore, the legend 
proves itself to be Turkish. Bartechino and Goa 
Maral, the blac-grey wolf and white hind as we 
have said, had ason Bedetst.  Ssanang Setzen 
vives the latter a brother Bedes, who is not 
known to any of the other writers, and who 1s 
no doubt an interpolation of his own.  Beéedetsé 
was suceceded by his son Tamatsak, or, as the 
eive his name, Timaj (Abn'l- 


western writers 


vhazi. p. 63). He had asou Khoritsar Mergen, 
the Kichi Mergen of the western writers (¢. 
p. 83), Rashila’d-din makes hin the eldest of 
five sons of Timaj, the other four bene the 
aneestors of the tribe Durbin 
presently—in whieh he differs from the more cast- 
Khorit- 


~-of which more 


ern writers, as we shall see presently. 
sir was suceceded by his son Avhojim Buehurul, 
the Kuchum Bughrol of Rashidud-din (b.), 

fo have adopted the orthoyraphy of these 
names given by Ssanang Setzen, which is sab- 
stantially the same as that given in the Yuan- 
cWao-poshé andthe Allan Topelt, as I prefer to 
tuke Sehmudt’s dircet transhteration the 
Mongol words to ar second-hand 
through the medium of Raysian Tetters. 

Aghojim Baghural was succeeded by his son 


of 


one taken 


Sali Khaljigho, who ts not mentioned by Rashid- 
uel-din nor im the Bodhineds (ride infra). We 
may remark that one of the Mongol tribes named 
by Ssanang Setzen in the loth century was 

called Khalighoehin (ap ect pp. 174, band 259). 
This fact, and the omissionof the name from. two 
independent lists, looks suspiciously like an 
interpolation for the purpose of fatterine some 
tribe or fimuly. Sale Nhaljizho was sueceed- 
ed by Yeke Niddn, ¢ °. 


called both inthe Vounechao-jp/-sh/and the Alten 


the large-cyed, so 
Topehi, and by Raslad ad-din, while Ssanung 
Setzen has eorrapted rniunton Tie Nudie, the one. 
Reshidu'd-din of 
Hehadason aud he 


eved., makes him the son 
Iieli Buehurul. 
had aw oson Khali Nharchu, who 


the ddan Lopehé, but is named by the author of 


Samsuji, 
Is Iwuored in 


Ssiwang sefzen and by 


the Vortech nagitesh he hy 
Rashidw’d-din. The last euthor tells us these 


pri hes lived on the rivers Quon, Kerulon and 


as Br ian s Tenvudse hia der Uneree histterlick g, p. 53D. 
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Tuguli and on the mountains Berghad (7.e. Bur- 
khan) and Bermi (?)?° 

So far the lists virtually agree, but at this 
point there is a marked divergence. Rashid- 
wd-din makes Dubun Bayan the son-and sueces- 
sor of Khali Kharchu, while the Yuern-ch’acepi- 
shi, the lfan Tonehi and Ssanang Setzen inter- 
That these 
namcs Ac- 
cording to the authors last named Khali Khar- 
chu was sueeeeded by his son Borjigete: Mer- 


polate two names between them. 
are interpolations seems probable. 


This name has been created out of hor- 
e. the blue-eyed, a term applied to the 
Mongol huperial funily, and derived apparently 


eon, 
Jiyhin, 6, 
from the story of Alnn Goa, to be referred to 
presently. This 
married Mongholjin Goa, a niune as artificially 
created out of the name Mongol, 
ignored by the Allan Lopehi. ‘These two had a 
son Torelaljin Bayan, which was perhaps created 
in nu similar way ont of the name ‘urnk or Turk. 
He had for his wife Borokshin Goa, which seems 
also compounded of the particle dare, meaning 
The last named 


Borjigetei is said to have 


and which is 


blue-grey already referred to. 
pair are said in the Wrdn-ch’au-preshe to have 
had two horses named ‘Tair and Boro, and a 
domestic named Boroldai. They also had) two 
sons, namely, Doa Sokhor and Dobo Mergen. 
This Dobo Mergen is the same person as— the 
Dubun Bayan of Rashidwd-din, As I have 
said, Nashidu’d-din ignores the names inserted 
by some anthoritics between Khali Kharehu 
and Dnbun Bayan. In this be is supported by a 
very independent authority, namely, the Bud- 
dhist book cited under the name of Bodhouer by 
Pallas. 
under a cormpt orthography may be profitably 
It. is 


The list of names given in that work 


comyprered with those wo have discussect. 


as follows 


Burudachi (ee. Burtechino), 
Berehen (i.e, Bedetse). 
Temana (7. e, Tamatsak). 


Kaukza Meryen (/. ¢. Khoritsar Mergen). 
Aiza Borogol (¢. e. Aghojim Bughurn)). 
Kke Dagun  (/. e. Yeko Nidun). 
Sai Sunji (¢. e, Bam Sujit). 
Tebzu (a. e, Kharchn). 
Derben Zargan(i. ¢, Dobo Mergen)*’ 
Here we have the list as given by Rashid- 
w'd-din confirmed in two respects ; first, by the 
omission of Sali Khaljigho between Yeke 


ee ee oe 


at Pallas, up cit, vol. Le p17 
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Nidun and Sam Suji, and then by the exclusion 
uf the names we are now discussing immediately 
before Dobo Mergen. This increases our faith 
vreatly in the accuracy of Rashid, who was a 
singularly eritical historian. TTo had the sl/fan 
Dejter ov ‘Golden Register’ before him and 
was besides assisted, as he tells us, by Pulad 
Ching-sang, a Mongol prince well verscd im the 
traditions of his house. Le is not likely to have 
excluded these names, especially the later ones 
with their peculiar colouring, the first of the 
line after Burtechino, whose wives are mentioned, 
if they had occurred in’ the documents before 
him, while thei artificial and evidently made- 
up character also points to some ingenious 
pedigree-maker, Thave no doubt that originally 
the list at this pomt stood very much as Rashid- 
n'd-din gives it, and we shall presently mention 
iufnet which makes this almost certain. Ac- 
cordineto the Yuar-chao-pishi Dow Sokhor had 
On their 


father’s death they behaved badly, separated from 


four sous, who all lived together, 


Dobo Mergen, and formed the fanuly Durban 
(oc. the four). Ssanang Setzen boldly tells us 
their names were Donoi, Dokshin, lHannek and 
Kirke, and that they were the ancestors of the 
four Uirad tribes Oglcled, Baghatud, Nboit aud 
Kerend, who tn his day were known as ‘the 
Four” in contrast with the Mongols, who were 
knownas “the Forty.” Raslidwd-din, as we have 
secon derives the Durbans from four sons of 'Tt- 
maj. Ast shall shew further onthe Durbans, 
Who were contemporary with Chinghiz, were 
poobably the four tribes of Turtars and not the 
four Uirads. Dobo Mergeu marvicd Adin Goa. 
It was from Adan Goa that the Mongol Klians 
traced ther descent, mot from tia. Tle and his 
ancestors lave nothing whatever to do, m fact, 
with them, beyond Jus having in the legend 
marricd their progenctrix,  Wlio then were these 
legendary chiefsy This was) very megeniously 
explaimed by Sehnndt.  Dobo is infact no other 
than Topo Khar, the fimous ruler of the Turks 
who died in 581, 


of Sekin, Tope’: 


Doa Sokhor ts tho equivalent 
brother, who was also called 
Moko Khan, and the division of the = tribes 
mong the sens of Dow Sokhor answers to the 
division of the Turks ito four divisions on the 
death of Topo Khin (Ssanang Setzen, p. 37-4). 
I may add as aremarkable contirmation of (his 


Wolf Gesch der Moud., po tb, note. 
firdhownn, op cid. p. adi. 
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view of Schmidt, and as a proof of the correet- 
ness of the fable as given by Rashidu’d-din, that, 
the immediate predecessor of Sekin and Topo 
Khamas rulerof the Turks was Kolo, otherwise 
euled Meke Khan, who assuredly answers to 
the Khali This 


completes the proof that the earlier part of the 


Kharehu of the above sts. 


gencalogy of the Mongol Khans, as preserved 
in its primitive form, has been adopted from 
the Turks. Tere, however, the adoption is move 
or less legitimate, for,as we shall show presently, 
there is every reason to believe that the Mongol 
Iinperial house was in fact deseended from the 
old Turkish Khang. 

We will now complete the Saga of Dobo Mer- 
gen, The Yuan-el@ao-preshé tells us that Dou 
Sokhor, while he was one day on the Monnutain 
Burkhan, saw a number of people nomadizing 
long the river Ptneveh, the Puguli of Rashid- 
wWadedin (his Wolffidentities with the river stil 
ealled Tongelu, which springs on the western 
side of the Burkhan Mountains, and falls inte 
the Kara CGol.’% but-as [shall shew farther on it 
is probable that the Ingoda is really meant). 
Amon the rest he noticed a black Avhitha ov 
tent on am wageon, on the driver's seat of which 


ae 


was aprelly girl,and he said Dimust secure her 
for my brother. This was the maiden Atun 
(roa, whom Dobo Mergen) married, and by 
whom he had two sons, Belgete? and Beyontei, 
called Beluayut aud Buganut by Rashida'd- 
din.*? 

Dobo died, according to Alwl-ehazi, when he 
was 50, one of his sous being seven, and the 
other stx vears old"? 

It was after dus death that ATun Goa eave 
birth to three sous, whose father wis a spirit, one 
of whoin was the ancestor of Chingliz Khan. 
so thai, as we have satd, Dobo and his aneestous 
have nothing to do direetly with the lineage of 
the great conqueror, and it is remarkable that 
in the chapter of tho Yaucu-shi or * Oficial 
Annals’ of the Mongol dynasty, which has beer 
examined for ime by my friend Mr. Douglas, 
the dynasty is not traced beyond Alun Goa, 
and the earlier names are leftout. MM. I’ Obsson, 
in his well known history of the Mongols, has 
alsoexcluded them, and has simila rly commenced 
his storv with the same aneestress. 

(Lo be continued.) 


' Op ctl. p. Ob 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8., M.R.A.S. 
(Continued from p. 76.) 


No. LXV. 

Inside the village of Aihole, in the compound 
of the Matha of Huchchayya, there is an old 
and partially ruined temple of the god TSvara, 
one of the columns of which bears an Qld- 
It consists of twenty-five 
lines of about fifteen letters each. The greater 
part of this inscription is now undecipherable. 
But enough is legible to shew that the preamble 
refers itself to the reign of the Western Ch a- 


Canarese inser ption. 


lukya king Trailékynmaltia or Sémé- 
évara I, and thatit is dated in Saka 989, the 
Plavainva suivalsara, on Sunday? the seeond 
day® of the bright fortnight of the month 
Margasira or Margaéirsha. 


No. LXVI. 

Qn a column in another rnined temple in the 
compound of the same Matha thero is another 
Old-Canarese inscription, consisting of nineteen 
Jines of about ten letters each. This, again, is 
for the most part undecipherable. But enough 
i8 legible to shew that, though it does not refer 
itself to the reign of any particular king, this 


Inscription, again, is dated in Saka OS, the 
Plavatiga saivatsara, on Wednesday*® tho 


seventh day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Karttika. 
No. LAVITI. 

There is also an Old-Canarese inscription 
at the temple of the god Ramaliiga, in Survey 
No. 75 on the sonth of the village. A partial 
copy of it is given in the Elliot ILS. Collection, 
Vol. £., p. 360. Without referring itself to the 
reign of any particular king, it is dated at the 
time of tho snm’s commencing his progress. to 
the north on Sunday’, the eleventh day of the 
bright. fortnight of the month Pushya of the 
Yuva Which was the twentieth 
year of the Chaluk ya Vikrama-Varsha, ie: 
Saka 1017 (4.n, 1095-6). I had no leisure to 
examine this inscription when [ was at Aihole. 

No. LXVIL. 
Ona stone somewhere in the wall of the fort 


thero is said to be an Old-Canarese inscription, 


scoheatsara, 


which, without referring itself to the reign of 


any particular king, is dated in Saka 1019, the 
lévara xuniieatsar a, atthe time of an eclipse of 


a Bidige; 8C. , duittyd, 
* Adivara, 


cS; Adityav! fire. — 
> Rudhavara. 


woe eee eee 


the sun when the sun was commencing his pro- 
gress to the north on Sunday® tho fourth day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Pushya. ‘This 
inscription, however, was not forthcoming at 
tho time of ny visit to the village. 


No. LXIX, 


Just outside the sonth-west gate of the village 
there is @ modern shrine of the god Tannmanta, 
with astone diyaju-slambha standing in front 
of it. 
there has been built’ a Vérayal or monumental 
stone, with an Old-Canarese inscription on it, 
of which a copy is given inthe Tlliot MS. 
ollection, Vol. 1, p. 410. The upper compart- 
ment of the stone is now hidden from view. 
But three lines of writing are visible, recording 
the date of Monday® the eleventh day of tho 
bright fortnight of the month Srivana of the 
Vishu scaivafsara, which was the twenty-sixth 
year of the Chalukya Vikrama-Kila, ie. 
Saka 1023 (ap. 1101-2), Tho next compart. 
ment of the stone has a figure of the god Jinén- 
dra, with on cach side of 


Into the pedestal of this dhvaja-stambhu 


sitting cross-legged, 


hima Yahksit fanning him with a chauri, The 
rest of the stone is now hidden from view ; but 


it records a grant by the five-hundred Mahd- 
junas of Ayyavole. 
No. LDXX. 


There is another ruined temple of the god 
Tévara in what is known as the courtyard of the 
alruenane oy ‘palace,’ in Survey No, 85, not. far 
from the Brahmanical Cave. One of the pillars 
now lying in tho mandupa of this temple 
has on than Old-Canarese inseription consist. 
ing of twenty-seven lines of about twelve letters 
each, A franseription is given in tho Klliot 
MS. Collection, Vol. 1, p. 640. But only cnough is 
legible with certainty to show that it is dated at 
the time ofa s uitkramana on Friday’ the twelfth 
day ofthe bright fortnight of the month Srivana 
ef the Nala swieatsera, which was the sixty- 
first year oftho Ch aluk ya Vikrama-Varsha, 
ie, Suka 1058 (a.b. 1186-7). 

No. LDXXTI. 


Inside the village, in a temple of the goddess 
Kontemma or Kontevva®, which has been appro- 


. Adityav fra. 
? Sukravéra. 


Sédmavira. 
' Kuntt, the wife of Pandu, 
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priated as'a house by the Piujdri, there is a its right foot; on tho proper right, a maleanda 
black-stone tablet with an Old-Canarese inscrip- female figure, kneeling and facing to the front, 
tion on it, of which a partial transcription is with the sun, partially effaced, above them; and 
given in the Hliot ALS. Collection, Vol. I1., on the proper left, a curved sword or dagger, 
p. 239. I have published it in the Jowr, Bo. with a cow and calf beyond it, and the moon 
Br. It. As, Soe, Vol. XL, p. 274; but my — in the space above. 

version there was given from the photograph’, Itisa Sinda inseription of the time of the 
which, from the letters having been imperfectly | Mahdimindaléeara Chamunda or Cha- 


filled in with whitewash, represents the original '§ vunda TI. and his sons, Bijjala and 


— ee 


but indifferently. Inow givea revised version | Vikrama,—by his second wife, Siriya- 
from the original dee -dévij--who were governing the Kisukad 

The tablet is 4f 5" high, by 1/193" broad. 
The letters are Se aien but rather shallow. 
The emblems at the top of the stone are :—Tn the 


Seventy, the Bagadage Seventy, and the 
Kelavadi Three-hundred. And it is dated 
inthe Virddhi saieatsara, which was tho ninety- 
centre, a standing fignre of a four-armed god, or 
perhaps goddess, with a worshipper kneeling at 


fourth year of the Chalukya  Vikrama- 
Varsha, te. Saka LOO] (a.p. 1169-70). 


oe wo 1 3 ee ee a 


Tra nseription, 


|? | Namas-turmga-siras-chumbi-chamdra-chamara-charavé trailokya-nagar-firambha-mila- 
stumbha- 


*1 ya Sathbhave || Svasti — értmad-vinata-samast-Amara- makuta-nikata-vastn-gabhasti-nya- 
| °] st-Abehvi-pithan='sath sa(sa)stam = padedata — dharitriynmanza/in*® ‘budhiyuma[ti*] || 
P*) Vei(va) || Udit-eihdu | Sri-nivasath sarthmputacloullvaChlieidli(a)eaen Gan) nina 

ritn-itbhyndaya-kshetrain 


[° ] Muknthda-priya-sayana-ta lam kirmma-pathina-nakr-dnmadamatanig-ali-kélt chalita- 
[° } jalachar-asphala-kalléla-mala-nada-nady-athbhahplay-dlainkarana nrijagad-ivasa-mudram 


samudra_ || 

[7 } Kam |] Pad-udadhi-mékhaley=cnal=oppida vasudhege makutamzenipa Meruge  teimnkalu 
sad-amala-Bharat-a- 

F* |) vamy=amt=adarmdam temkal-eseva Kuntala-visa(sha)yam || Adan=Aldav(1)-aram(nam)ta- 
sukh-aspacdiun-enipa  Chalukya-vam- 

| "| Sa-ratnottamsa (sa) r-mimadavad-ari-hasti- mastaka- vidaJana- kaon (ka) nthirava-pratapar-ane- 
kare j Svasti Sri-Shidayani- 

[| §-ddbhava-kamualu-van-jdity oe a(mra)-bhaibhrin-mast-almnk ara-vastu-bra (vrij ja- 
Vilulita-vinyasta-pad-abjan « 

(‘1 st-drt-stéman, (arjjar-Athdea(clhra )-Dravila- Magadha-Neépala-bhapalak-adi-prast utyam 
nitya-tQjua  praba- 

(*?) la-bala-yutam vira-ChAmun(mu)mda-bhaipar {j Jayati vijaya-lakshmi-narttya(rtta)ki-nity 
ranged | vijita- 

(**] samara-ramgo vairi-dér-ddarppa-bhamenl | vitarana-guna-tathed visva-vidy-am()ntaramgs | 
vividhi- 

[**] vibudha-samedi(@ah) sahasdttumega-bhiipash*] i] Anat-avaiti-nripalaram bedare bemkomd= 
tha (rttha) mam 

[**] vastu-vahanamom peihdira tamdamam gudigalam efidaramamh nidumam munisiid-irkkult- 

[*°}] golvud=cmbude vinddam taim(ta)nnoleemd=aindu pela ghana-sau(san)ryyam-bada(de)d- 
ippar=ir=ttodarddn(rdu)  Cha- 

(7) mumd-ivenipilano's || Ant-enisida ériman-mahimamdalésvaram Chinma(mu)md-arasar=a- 

[**] var=ar dhdhiiu(r'dhaim)ga-lakshmi-Siriyadéviyara — daga-dig-vartti-kirtiy=emt=cihdade | 
Kath || Pati-bhaktiyi[m*]- 

[°°] p(d)=Aru[th*jdlhati matiyim Bharati subhagyadim Ratiy=cthd=i kshi(tiyo]luw Chamurida- 
bhaipana = sa- 
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20 e “qe 6 A yA ° . r * 7 e- « e 6 ee A ry e A e ° 
[] ti Siriyidéviyain jagam bannisugum || Va || Anteenisida SiriyAdévigat Chahath(mut)d- 


A Ar . 
avaniSam- 


i") ga{in*] [putte*] negarttegam pogarttegam neloy=enisida vira-Bijjaladéva- Vikrava(ma)déva- 


kumirarw  Sri- 
[77] matu-Kisukéd-eppattum 


samkatha-[vi!l- 


Bigadagey-eppattum 


Kelavidi(mantru}mam su[ kha }- 


[?°] nédadirhd=Aldu rajyath-geyyuttam-ire |] Svasti Srtmach-Chalukya-[Vikrama-varshada ] 9-ineya: 


(**] Virddhi-samvatsarada 7 2. 0... 044 


Translation, 

Reverence to (the yod) Sambhu, who is made 
beautiful by a echaurt which 1s the moon that 
lightly rests upon his lofly Lead, and who is 
the foundution-pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds! Hail! 
the excellent one,—whose footstool is placed 
upon the substantial rays of all the diadems of 


He, the lord, 


the glorious immortals, who bow down before 
him,—acquired both the earth and the occan ! 

(iu. 4.)-—The ocean,—froin which the moon 
arose; which is the home of the goddess of 
fortune; which is adorned by the mountains 
that fled to it for protection ; which is the place 
of the production of ever-new jewels; the sur- 
fuce of which is the favourite couch of (/he yo) 
Mukunda"; and which is decorated with the 
streams of rivers, large and small, and with 

lines of surring waves caused by the motion 
of the aquatic animals which are driven to and 
fro by the play of the tortoises and the pdathine- 
fishes and the alligators and crowds of ele- 
phants in rut,—is marked, as if with a signet, 
with (the earth which ia) the habitation of men 
snd animals. 

(L. 7.)--To the south of (fhe anountarn) 
Méru, which is esteemed the tiara of the earth 
which 1s charming as being considered to have 
that same ocean for its girdle, there is the vood 
and spotless land of Bharata ; and to the south of 
this there is the charming country of Kuntala, 

(lL. 8.)—Many (hings),—who were the jewel- 
led carrings of the race of the Chalukyus, 
which was considered to be tho receptacle of 
endless happiness; aud who were as mighty 
as lions in rending asunder the heads of the 
infuriated elephants which were their enemies, 
—soverned it. 

There aro faint traces, here and there, of two more 
lines of writing ; and after that, the rest of the stone appears 
tu have beeu lett nopolished und blink, unless the details 
of the grant have been intentionally effaced. 


4a Viahnu. 
‘* Guddva, ydddra, iz uot exactly a teut in the English 


e a * . s e e 6 e e ® e e . ‘ e e e e . e ° ° e e ° * 


(LL. 9.)—-Hail! The brave king Cha munda 
isthe sun of the white waterlilies which are 
those who are born in the Sinda lineage ; the 
witerlilies, which are his-feet, are shaken to and 
fro and are pressed down by the many head- 
ornaments of the kings who bow down before 
him; he has driven away the assemblage of his 
cnemies ; heis worthy to be praised by the kings 
of Girjara, Andhra, Dravila, Magudha, and 
Népila, and others ; his glory is perpetual ; he 
is possessed of a very powerful army. Victorious 
is he, the king whoexeels in impetuosity ;—who 
is the stage for the dances of the dancing-girl 
who is the goddess of victory; who has con- 
quered (/n) the battle-field ; who has broken 
the pridv of arm of his enemies; who excels 
in the virtue of generosity; who is deeply 
versed in all knowledge; aud who associates 
with learned men of various kinds. Tell me 
now ; who are those who have acquired sufli- 
ciently great courage to withstand the king 
Chamunda, when they consider that it is 
his delight to frighten and pursue tho hostile 
kings who bow not down before him, and then 
in his anger to assail their wealth, the vehicles 
in Which they eonvey their goods, their troops 
of wives, their temples, their tents'?, and their 
countries ? 

(lu. 17.)~And as to the glory, which extends 
to the ten regions of the heavens’, of Sir i- 
yaddévi, who was the wife of this glorious 
Mahdimundaléoara king Ch amunda:—Man- 
Lind praise Siriyfdo vi, the virtuous wile of 
king Chamunda, saying that she is a very 
Arundhati in devotion to her husband, a very 
Bharati in wisdom, and a very Rati in beauty. 

(L. 20.)--While the princes, the brave B 1j- 
jaladévaand Vikramadéva,—| iho were 


emcee nn EAR nes Fee Renee ee eee Re ROR: ate ae tn ae ORR RENEE A * 





meaning of the word. It is a large cloth which may be 
used indifferently ag a carpet, or a curtain, or, susponded 
over a cross-bar supported at the extrenuties, as a rough 
kind of tent open at each end, 

‘3 The four cardinal points of the compass, the four 
intermediate points, the zenith, and the nadir. 
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born] to this Siriyddévi and king Cha- 
munda; andwho were considered the abiding- 
places of glory and the objects of praise, —were 
governing, with the delight: of pleasing conversa- 
tions, the glorious Kisukad Seventy, and the 
Bigadago Seventy, and the Kelavidi 
Three-hundred, and were reigning :— 

ie BoA OM oe Se era se Be 
beet Bate w/a ew eng ae: Sol the: Virodin 
suitvatsara, which was the ninety-fourth year of 
the glorious Chaluk ya Vikrama-Varsha, . . 
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No. LXXIL. 

The lastand latest of the Aihole iuscriptions“* 
is the following’® ona rock in the bed of the 
river, below tho tompleof Parasurima in Survey 
No. 75. It is hardly worthy of notice, except 
as an instance of the extent to which corrupt- 
ness of diction can be carried in the more 
recent inscriptions. The characters are of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century ; but the in- 
scription is not specifically dated. The inscrip- 
tion contains no fact of any historical un- 


portance. 


Transcription, 
(*] Sva-dattam’® dvi-gunam pumnyam para-datt-Auupilanath | para-datta-paharenam | sva-dataih 


nispalam 
"1 bhavetw | (||) 
*! Ramalingina stinika Miapékhinara 
griama-made Tusabuka- 


[*] Prajotpatya-saihmacharada | Chayitra ba 11u | Srimaty rije-sri Baregedéveniyaka-vodeyaru 
(*| Chika-Somatmanayakarige 


Kotapadebenakanavore- 





(°| Chikereya stala sahivagi kota pateya [||*] Yidake Avan-in-obba tappidare Hundu tappida- 

i°] re Kasiyali akala kothda  pitake héharn Musulamina  tappidare  Makkedall 

7] musipa bisita pitake héharh [|*] Yi dharmmake arobbaru — tappal-agadt 
Translation. notice. Among the latter, is a very interesting 


The preservation of the gift of another is 
twice as meritorious as making a gift oneself; 
by confiscating the gift of another, one’s own 
gift becomes fruitless ! 

Ou the first day of the dark fortnight of 
(the nett) Chaitra, of the Prajétpatti saiiivat- 
sart’', the glorious and royal lord Baregedéva- 
agaee gavo a strip of landin the village of 
Ketapadebenakanavore, together with the site 
of (fhe tank, ov vdllage, called) Tusabuka-Chik- 
kere, to Mapékhanara-Chikka-Sémannandyaka, 
who belonged to the shrine of (¢he god) Rima- 
liingen., 

If any one offends against this (yrant),—if he 
be a Hindu, he incurs the guilt of killing a cow 
at Kasi ; 
PUNO ska, See we 
Makka! No one may cftend amine this («et of) 
religion | 


and if he be a Musulman, he ineurs the 
e eo. aut 


No. LXXIIL. 

In the season 1876-7, I thoroughly oxamined 
all the inscriptions which were known to exist at 
Badami in the Kaladi District, and at the 
same time succeeded «1 discovering a few new 
ones that had never previously boen brought to 





eee rere - 2 oe te ree - reer 


»* Concluded from Vol. VITL., pp. 287 to 246 and 284 to 
288, and pp. 74 to 76 above. 

8 No. 84 of Pili, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese, Inscrip- 
tiuns. 

*° It would take up tuo much space, and make tho tran- 


fragment low down on the north sido of a large 
and shapeless rock lying to the north-west of the 
temple of Teggina- lrappa, or ‘Trappa of the 
hollow, which is on the north bank of the 
tank at the back of the village. 

A lithograph’, from the estumpage mado by 
myself, is published herewith, It includes 
fragments of two en a which cover on 
the rock a space of £02" broad by 8! 11" high, 
The upper six lines are in beautifally-eut char- 
acters of radically the same elass wilh those 


of the early Chalukya and Kadamba grants 
which [have published. They have, however. 


certuin distineé peculiarities and refinements of 
their own; and the only inscriptions known to 
we, the characters of which are of precisely the 
same typo, aro—l, the Pallava grant of 
Vishnugoépavarma”, which [have published 
at Vol. V., p. 50,—and 2, the Pallava grant 
of Attivarma, which I give below. But ia 
Plate XU of his Sunth-ladian Palwoyraphy, 
Second Edition, Dr. Burnell gives an alphabet 
from a Palla vastone-inseription at the Seven 
Pagodas, referred by him to about a.p. 700, the 
characters of which are of tho same type, though 





en ee re a st ee ee 


scription tuo unsightly, to corroct the mistakes in’ this 


inscription. 
17 Probably Saka 1373 (a.p. 1481- ay or 1433, or 1493. 


4 No. 88 of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old- Cunarese, lnscrip- 
tions. 
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slightly modified and evidently of later date ; 
he names them the Kastern Chéraor Pallava 
Alphabet, and, at p. 35 of his book, states that 
it was confined tothe old Tondaindédnu or 
Pallava kingdom of Conjoveram, and that 
the introduction of this alphabet into To n- 
dainidu is probably to be placed about the 
fourth century. 

Owing to the peeling of of the surface of the 
rock, the greater part of this inscription has been 
entirely destroyed ; and it is of course inpossible 
to say how far the lines may have extended at 
the sides,—thongh I]. 3 &¢. cannot have extend- 
ed so far as]. 1 may have, owing to natural 
obstacles m the stone and to some square sockets 
which, for some reason or other, were cut on 
each side of the inscription. I give below a 
transcription of what remains; it is too frag- 
mentary to translate. The fragment is of ex- 
tremo interest as mentioning Bidaini, in 1, 2, 
under its ancient name of VatiApi, and as 
speaking, in |. 4, of “tho Pallava the 
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foremost of kings.” From this, and from the 
inscription being at Biidami itself, there can be 
no doubt that Vatipi was originally the 
Western India stronghold of the Pallavas, 
and that it was from them that the C haln- 
kyas wrested it, It is probable that Viatapi 
was temporarily recovered by the Pallavas 
from the Western Chalukyas after the reign of 
PulikésiIl.; and there seems to be an allu- 
sion to this, in Lhe later Pallava traditions, in 


}. Ltof the ecopper-plate grant published by 


Mr, Foulkes at Vol. VIIL, p. 278. 

The date is, unfortunately, entirely obliterated : 
but this fragment is, of course, of atleast carlier 
date than the earliest Chalukya inseription 
at Badami, which is dated Sukw 500 (a.p. 
578-9), And this is, in fact, tho earliest. stone- 
iuscription as yet known to exist in these parts. 

Lincs 7 to 9 contain a few letters of another 
inscription of later date. Tho characters show 
i to be a Chalukya inscription of the 
sixth or seventh century A. D. 


Transcription, 
First inseription. 


rijya-varshd cha varddhamané trafyddasé] . . . 


Ly, ae 
atima . ; 
| a.» pa(P)ja 


o % © «© 


e e ° e . e e e e e e . e e e e e e e e e 


de Wineries deh, Sacer Soe pw de we de 

; eclnuesalatan 
ee ae & be oe ec 3 oR On 
- a shite os hg Rs yd _ 1h(?)ha-Vishnur®’-a[p |i yah 


—. . pe(?)r-bbahn-maté 


tee eee ee eee we 6 fsath]vatsaré aitmand 
Mahimall(¢]na = vidvishim = Vatdpir= 


e 


gotrarm gunairsitma ......... 


kshitibhujam=agrésarah = Pallfavah'?] 
stambhiaiizjaya . 


prakhyatas« of 8 «4 


a 


Nevonidl tnseription, 


*] 


No. XXIV. 
This is the grant of Vijayabuddha- 
varma, of which I have spoken at Vol. V., 
lLnow give the text from the original 


They 


p. fo, 
plates, which belong to Siv Walter Elliot. 


There can be vo doubt as to the correctness of the 
letters that T have supplied here, Talf of the U is dis- 
tiuctly visible. And the metre requires [lwvah to complete 


tho verse. ; 
20 There was possibly here some such name as the 


.... .[Svalsti Saka-varsha-sa(tivvatsara]-. 


na 


were obtained for him hy ‘ Baktavatchaliah’ 
from aman named Madhavarao, who found them 
at‘ Gunapadeya’ in ‘ Kondakur’ in the Guntir 
District. They, therefore, come from the eastern 
const of India. 


— 











et ee ee eee 


Simhavishnn or Narasithhavishnu (either of which would 
suit the metre) of Mr. Foulkes’ grant at Vol. VILE, p. 273, 
—excopt that the vowel of the syllable precoding m(P)ha 
appears to bo £ not i, aud the Anusvdra ia to a certain 
extent doubtful, 


ON THE NORTH SIDE OF A BOULDER 
NEAR THE TEMPLE OF TEGGINA-IRAPPA AT BADAMI. 


Siganke SUMISII G 
My oHe fl ais 


ras ei bgt rac 
5 hell: Ae 


ae ee 


feajdga 
3 

ow 

ee 
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PALLAVA GRANT OF VIJAYABUDDHAVARMA. 
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The plates are three in number, about. 53” long 
by 2s” broad. They are thin and smooth, 
having no raised edges; and they are much 
better preserved than 1 thought from the appear- 
ance of the ink-impression from which I first 
spoke of them. Together with the ring and 
seal, they weigh 334 tolas. The second and 
third sides are numbered. 
cut before the plates came into my hands; it is 
abont 3” thick and 3§$" in diameter. The seal 


on it is cireular, about 12” 


The ring had been 


in diameter; and has, 
sink iu the surface of the seal itself, w standing 
animal, which looks more like a deer than any- 
thing else, facing to the proper right. 

I am unable to give a translation, as the 
body of this inseription is in Prakrit. But the 
It records a grant to the 
god Narayana by the queen-consort of the 
Yucanahdrdja Vijayabuddhavarm a in 
the reign of the Mah@dja Vijayaskanda- 


purport of it is clear. 


varma, whose name ocenrs in its Prakwut form 
And Vijayabud- 
dhavarmia is said to be a Pallava, and of 
the Bharattiyana or Bhiradvaja gitra.” 
There is, therefore, no genealogical connection 
between the Vijayabuddhavarma of this 
vrant, and the Vijayanandivarma of 
the Vegi grant at Vol. V., p. 175, who was 
of the SAlanhkayana gétra. 

There is nothing in this mseription to indicate 


as Vijayukhandacanina. 
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its date, or the position of these two kings in 
the Pallava gencalogy. But it is unlikely 
that the Vijayaskandavarma of this 
grant is identical with either the first or the 
sccoond Skandavarma of the grants at 
Vol. V., pp. 50 and 154. And, having regard 
to the rudeness of the characters in which it is 
engraved, and to its being in the Prakut 
language, and to the emblem being sunk in the 
surface of the seal, and to the fact that it records 
only one generation anterior to the donor,— 
the probability is that this is the carhest 
Pallava grant that has as yet been bronght 
to light. 

The grant, as in the case of many of the 
astern Chalnkya grants, ends with an @jiupt7, 
or, in the Prakvit, dmatti. It gives us prac- 
tically the same forms of the numerals 2 and 
sas are given by the Pallava grants at Vol. 
V., pp. 50 and 154, and the Vengi 
at ad, p. 175, 


grant 
In line 9, there is ai form 
detail from the 4 of 
the three plates mentioned just above, but 
exuctly resembles the third form of the Gupta 
4 given by Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji at 
Vol. VI., p. 44. And in |, 10, there are two 
more numerical syinbols, which are somewhat 
uneertain, but which seem to be either 200 and 
40, or, combined, 400,—-and, perhaps, a third 
which 1s altogether doubtful. 


of 4, which differs in 


Transcription, 


First plate. 


[*] Siddha || 
{71 yuvamaharéjassa 
{*| nam 
[*] kdjanavtha(?)rudévi 


Siri-Vijayak handavamma-maharajassa 
Pharathayana 
Siri- Vijayabuddhavammassa 


samvvachhara. 
Pallavae. 
A A 
devi 
kada(?)viya 


Second plate ; first side. 


[ *) rajana 


[°] pad=ntte ré pisé 


lichha(?)né(?)té(?) 


pamya?. . ., 


inyakassa ka(?nu)sita”®, . . 


(7] chhennam dalgi(?)re kOmi-maha-naraka déva-ku — lassa 
Second plate; second side. 

("| bhagavan-Nariyanassa abtirin(?) yum hala vaddhani- 

[°] yath katipa-bhimi nivattane chattari A adhti(?)hi 

[°°] samya dattitam tittina-gimé yeka 200(7)-10(7) ttara(?) 

[*'] samya [? pa jrihdrihiparihiradhaparihaya rile 


71 Conf. No, 2.ID., 1, 1h (Vol. V, p. 51), and No. XV., 
1.14 (Vol. V.. p. 185). The same statement is made in 1. 10 
of Mr. Foulkes’ grant af Vol. VIEI., p. 167; but I doubt 
the genuineness of this inscription. And the genculogy isa 
traced through Bharudvija in}. 10 of Mr, Foulkes’ grant 
at Vol. VIIL., p. 278. 

?* One numerical figure is illegible here, or perhaps two, 


#3 ‘Two Ictters, containing tho first part of a proper name, 
ure illegible here. 


96 One Jetter is legible here. 


#5 One letter is illegible here; and perhaps also one 
before the p4 of paniya. 


20 Ono letter is illegible here. 
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Third plate. i 
(*?] Bahubhir=vvasndha datti bahubhis=ch=inupAlita 
[8] yasya yasya yadi bhtimih tasya tasya tadi  phalam (l|*] 
[**] Sva-dattém para-dattain Vit y6 harétta(ta) vasundharim 
[*?] gavam Sata-sahasrasya hantuh dée(pi)vati dushkritam [|| *] 


re} Anatti Rohani-gusvatti 


No. LXXV. 

This is another copper-plate grant from the 
original plates, which belong to Sir Walter 
Kiet, and were obtained for lim by Somasun- 
dara Mudaliyay from Gorantla im the Guntdir 
District. 

The plates are three in number, and moasure 
nbout 82" long by 13” broad; they are thin, and 
quite smooth, having no raised rims. Together 
with the ring and its seal, they weigh 36 tolas. 
The ring had been cut before the grant came 


into my hands; it is abont 3” thiek, and 23" in 


diameter. The scal is circnlar, about §” in 
diameter. Tho emblem on it is probably the 


tigure of some god, sitting cross-legged on an 
wtar; but it is anything but clear, even in the 
original, Like the emblem on the seal of No. 
LXAXIV. above, it is sunk in the flat surface of 
the seal itselff{—instead of being raised im relief 
on a countersunk surface, as is usually the case. 
The language is Sanskrit. The characters will 
be remarked upon below. 

The inscription covers both sides of two of 
the plates. One side of the third plate is blank. 
But parts of three lines of writing, im the same 
characters as those of the extant imgeription, 
ean be distinctly discerned about the ecutre of 
the other side of this plate; thns, im 1. 2 Lean 
clearly read para-[dalt| di] ed, and, in 1. 3, 
| pibajte wvilbishalamj, and many other Jetters 
are recognisable, thongh I cannot make a con- 
nected passage out of the first line. This obh- 
terated writing has all the appearance of having 


| 


been beaten down with a hammer, by way of 
vancellation, alter heating the plate. And the 
plate was evidently then attached to the other 
two, asa guard to protect the writing. Pro- 
bably there was another blank plate, now lost, 
attached to protect the writing at the other end 
of the grant. 

The inscription records that king Attt 
varma, of the family of king Kandara, 
granted the village of Antukkidr, 
field of the measure of eight hundred pa/tis, or 


and a 


a ficld called Ash(asata-patts, at the village of 
Tauthikontha on the sonth bank of the 
river Krishnabenna, toa Brahman named 
Kottisarma. The grant is not dated. 

The names of Attivarmiaand Kandara 
are unknown to me. But, from the style of 
the characters, which are of the same type as 
those of No. LUXXIL. above,—and from the 
fact that this grant comes from the same 
locality as No. LAXTYV. above, --and from there 
being the same peculiarity in the way of imark- 
ing the emblem on the seal in both this grant 
and in No. LXXALV.,—and from the statement 
that Attiva rma was descended from the god 
Hiranyagarbha, or Brahmi,—there can be no 
doubt that this also isa Pallava grant, and 
that it is one of carly date. 

A transeription of this grant is given in the 
second Elliot MS. Collecttun, entitled Telugu 
Sdsunama, Vol. L, p. 13; but it is wrongly attri- 
buted there to the Marly Chalukya king Kirtti- 
varma I. 


4] we nscrai ion : 


livel plate; firet side. 


l't Svasty=Atula-vipula-yasasi 
Va(?vam)késvar-adhi- 

[?)\ vasinas-tri-bhuvana-kartuh 
kulé samu- 

f°) dbhdténa 

pratAp-dpana- 


Srimaty=Ananda. maLarshi-vamga-samudbhite 


Sumbhds-charana-kamala-rajah-pavitrikrité 


bhagavato 


Kandara-nripati- 


sundara-sujita-pésala-jana-paricharén=apraméya-Hirayyagarbha-prasavéna 


First plate; vecond side. 


[*| tu-sa'cala-simunta-mandaléna 
» samyak-pra) i-palan-d- 


Mahondra-sama-vikraména 


sura-guru-sadrisa-buddhina 


‘a= 


aa 


ole hoo J 259. ae 2% 





VIKKUVALLLV JO LIXWaUD VAWI 11Va 


WYHNAAY 


MLE ti grays 


SivMiiaD - 





"S$ 9 Og saamza'f 





i 
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(°] pirjjita-kirttini raj Attivarmmand 
(°] ya Apastamnbha*-sdtra-vidé 
Brahma-kalpa- 
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Kisyapna-gotri- 


Rig-Yajus-Sima-vidé — brahmaniy: 


Second plate ; first side. 


[7] ya Kottisarmmand Krishnabonni-dakshina-kilé Tanthikontha-gramé chatur-ddisam=ashta- 


butla- -pa- 


[*] tti-kshétrati=ch= -Antukktira- -grimags=ch=6daka-purvvan=dattah 
(11 | [S]v[a]-dattim pa- 


pariharam 


ssa(sa)rvva(rvva)-badha- 


[°] ra-dattim vi yd haréta vasundhariim gavim sata-sahasrasya hantuh pibati kilbisham [ |*] 


Second plate ; second side. 


(0°] Bhdmi-dinat=paran=dinan=na  bhitansna 


bh[titan=na  bha|vish[y]at{i| 


(*] r=vvasudhaé datt&  bahubbig=ch=Anupalita™ 
(tada phalam]  [|/*] 


[?*] Brahma*?- 


svam  visham 


Translation. 

Hail! By king Attivarmaé,—whois born 
in the family of king Kandara”, which is 
possessed of unequalled and extensive fame, 
and which is glorious, and which is descended 
from the lineage of the great saint Ananda, 
and which is purified by the pollen of the lotuses 
which are the feet of ((he go) Sambhu, the holy 
one, who resides at (the lemple of) VWake- 
évara*', and is the maker of the three worlds ; 
who is attended by beautiful and well-born and 
cleaver people; who is of the posterity of the 
inscrutable (god) Hiranyagarbha; who has re- 
duced tho territories of all chieftains by his 
prowess ; who is equal in valour to (the god) 
Mahendra ; 
ceptor of the gods; whose fame has been ac- 


who resembles in intellect the pre- 


quired by properly governing his subjects; and 
who is intent upon (maintaning) the uninter- 
rupted practises of religion,—a ficld of (the 
measure of) eight hundred pasts, including 


(‘ts boundarice on) the four quarters, at the 


villageof Tanthikontha onthe south bank 
of (the river) K rishnabeuna, and also the 


ghoran-na visham 
brahma-svam putra-pautrikam = [||* 


bhavishyati [tas]y=[aiva haranit=p4pa|n=na 


Ij*} [Bahubhil- 


yasya yasya yada bhimis=tasya tasya 


visham=uchyaté visham=6kakinam hanti 


village of Antukkitra, were given, with 
libations of water, freo from all oppesing claims, 
to the Brahman Kottisarma, of tho Kisyapa 
golra, who knows tho Apastambha” stilra, and 
who practises the major and the minor observ- 
anees, and who is acquainted with the J? and 
the Yajur and the Sdina (Vedas), and who is a 
Brahman, and who is almost equal to (fhe god) 
Brahma himself. 

(L. 8.)—He incurs the guilt of the slayer of 
a hundred thousand cows, who confiseates land 
that has been given, whether by himself, or by 
another! There has not been, and there shall 
not be, any gift (belfer) than a gift of land ; 
there has not been, and there shall not be, any 
sin (greater) than confiscating the same! Land 
has been given by many, and has been pre- 
served in grant by many; he, who for the time 
being possesses land, enjoys the benefit of it! 
The property of a Brahman is said to be a 
terrible poison, (but, in comparison with that), poi- 
son is not called poison ; (fer) poison kills only 
one person, (irhereas) the property ofa Brihman, 
('f confiscated), kills one’s sons and suns’ sons! 


THE GAROS. 
BY TIE REV. W. AYERST, M. A 


The Giros «re a type of the more primitive 
and savage of the clens, and all of this clan 
have more or less of a family likeness to cach 


27 The oceurrence of this form of the name, instead of 
Apastamba, is, I believe, sufficient proof in itsclf of the 
early date of thia grant. Dr. Bihler has written on this 
point; but I have not his remarks to refer to. 


other. They believe in the existence of aSupreme 

Being, who is “ God over all.” But they do not 

worship him by sacrifice, believing him to be 
*8 First hd was engraved, and then it was corrected into ¢@. 
°° The metre requires us to correct thia into brdimana. 


30 Ne., Krishna. 1 Or, porhaps, Vankésvaru. 
33 Sco note 27 ubove. 
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benevolent, and therefore not in necd of propi- 
tiation. ‘Their numerous inferior deities arc the 
objects of their dread, and they do_ saerifico 
to them, whenever they believe that they have 
incurred their displeasnre. Among the direct 
objects of their worship are the sun and moon. 
To ascertain which of the two they should wor- 
ship on any given occasion, the priest takes a 
cup of water and some wheat; he then ealls the 
name of the sun, and drops a grain into the 
water; if it sinks, that isa sign that they should 
worship the sun; if not, he dreps another grain 
into the cup, in the name of the moon, and so 
on till one of the grains sinks. 

Their minor deities are so numerous that 
even the votaries themselves cannot tell their 
names. Rishi is the chicf of them. He is 
the same as the Hindu Siva, and is also called 
Surjong. Rishi is said to preside over 
cropsand health, Surjong over cotton, They 
are one, but divided into two. Their worship- 
pers do not know of what gender they are, or 
where they live. Rishi is not displeased at 
murder, 

Owing perhaps to their having no written 
Jangnage, the mythology of the Giaros varies 
with the age. In this way they have come to 
regard our gracious Qneen, “the mother of all 
Un- 


happily they have brought into the same pan- 


the Feringis,” as one of their divinities. 


theon the Hindu deity Mahadeva, whom they 
consider the spirit of evil. 

They claim for themselves a divine origin, 
and practise hero-worship, making an offering 
to tho newly-burnt ashes of the dead, and 
preserving the images of the deceased in their 
houses. ‘They regard the ligher mountains as 
the abodes of the blessed, the word Azuh, which 
signifies moudte/n, signifying also heaven, the 
abode of the gods. In the same way the Lfindus 
regard the TfimAlayas as the dwelling of their 
deities, 

The first created man is believed by the Garos 
to have been a priest, but their priesthood is not 
hereditary. Jt is the duty of the priest to 
perform certain rites at weddings and fanerals, 
and at the investiture of chicfs; he also names 
children on the day of their births, but his 
most important ministrations are in time of 
sickness. Every house has one or more altars 
before it. The type is a certain fantastical dis- 
sition of bamboos, with festoons of cotton aud 
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other light appendages that wave in the breeze. 
This is the goneral shrine for all common occe- 
gions, and is referred to in all cases of sickness 
or scarcity. 

In time of sickness, the priest is sent for to 
offer sacrifice to the particular deity he may 
pronounce to have been offended. With his 
peacock’s feathers in his hair, and his official 
sandals on lis feet, and with httle other cover- 
ing, he takes his seat on a low stool in front 
of the altar, and addresses it (there is no image) 
in a low monotonous chant. Meanwhile another 
person Jeads the victim round and round the 
shrine. It is taken away froin time to time 
for Instration, and then led back to the priest, 
who caresses 1f and feeds it with salt; after 
this has been repeated, the head is strack off, 
and the altar is smeared with the blood. If a 
second blow shonld be needed, it would be 
thought of all omen. The sufferer, in whose 
behalf the sacrifice is made, lies near the priest. 
during the ceremony At the burning of tho 
dead, if the decoused was of rank, a bullock 
was sacrificed, and the head buried with tho 
body. If he was a ehicf of tho upper Garos, 
the head of one of lis slaves is cut off and 
burnt with him. If he was of the first rnnk, it 
was formorly customary for a large body of his 
slaves tu sally forth and seize a Hindn, and ent. 
off his head, and burn it with their chief's. At 
weddings a cock and a hen are slain by the 
priest, but rather for angury than for sacrifice. 

The dead are kept. four days. They are then 
buried at midnight. The pile is created al 
the distance of a few yards from the chaung, or 
house. The pile is adorned with stripes of’ red 
cloth, and the head of the victim named above, 
und the remains are placed in a small boat, 
and Jaid on the top of it. It is fired by the 


nearest relation, and the ashes are buried near 


the spot, and covered with a small thatched 
building surrounded by a railing. A lamp is 
lighted every night for a month in the building, 
Moreover, the wearing apparel of the deceased 
ia hung on poles fixed at each corner of the 
railing, and left there for six wecks or two 
months, after which they are broken and allowed 
to hang downwards till they fall to pieces. 
The railed graves of chiefs are decorated with 
rude representations of animals placed over the 
graves, and the railing is often decorated with 
fresh flowers. 
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The dead are moreover kept in remembrance 
by means of monumental images, placed in the 
porch of the dwelling-house. Those in a single 
house frequently amount to a great number, a 
reproduction, perhaps, of the Hall of Ancestors 
among the Chinese. The figure is adorned 
with the carrings or other ornaments worn by 
the person represented, but in other respects 
bears no resemblance, or hardly any, to anything 
human, Their belicfis that a Garo, as soon 
as he is burnt, is born again «a Garo in some 
unknown spot far away in the hills. It is 
probably on account of their custom of repre- 
senting their dead by images that: the Garos 
wre unwilling to be sketched. They believe that 
the production of a likeness of themselves is 
ominous of their death. 

Colonel Dalton describes one of these rude 
representations as ‘a full-length figure, de- 
corated with all kinds of finery, and with an 
old silk nmbrella supported over it.’ He thus 
describes the offerings made at the grave of a 
young girl, “In front of the house was a 
bamboo framo six feet long, two lugh, and three 
broad, at the corners of which carved posts 
were placed diagonally, and a lid) of open 
lattice-work was lying ready to be placed on 
the top. Within the framo a small opening had 
been madein the earth, into which the remains, 
collected from amongst the ashes of the pile, 
were reverently placed by tho nearest female 
relatives, the mother and the aunts, and then 
eovered with earth. 
mourners filled the bamboo framework with 
various otferings, of which I noted the follow- 
ing: —Three baskets of raw cotton, four baskets 
of unthreshed dhan, two grilled fowls, a few 
dozen shrimps, boiled rice, red pepper and salt, 
and gourds full of mhud or fermented hquor. 
After these, carthen vessels were broken and 
thrown in. The reason given for their being 
broken was that all this provision was for tho 
use of the dead maiden, and that her spirit 
could not usc the vessels till they had been 
broken, but that the fragments would reunite 
for her, The trellis-work covering was then 
laid on the top, and a course silk cloth, stretched 
upon hoops, spread over it. Mcanwhile the 
boys of the community were beating drums, 
striking gongs, and blowing horns. Above 
all, a bull-fight was exhibited, and attracted 
crowds. Indeed, but for the grave carriage and 


This done, the same 
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silent grief of the poor mother, as she slowly 
and quictly put one offering after another into 
the grave of her child, all Jooked like a merry 
making. The bamboo frame is allowed to 
remain a year, and is then burnt amidst fresh 
rejoicings.”” . 

Their inarriage ceremonies and customs are 
different from the Muropean. Ifa young Garo 
should make advances to a maiden, and she 
rejecting him, chose to tell her friends of it, it 
would be regarded ag an insult to hor whole 
clan, which the blood of the offender must atone 
for if amone the Upper Giros, but a feast will 
conciliate resentment among the lower clans. 
The custom is for all Garo maidens except. 
heiresses (and these can only marry according 
to certain laws of kindred) to indicate their own 
choice of a husband. When the wedding day 
arrives, and the bridal party begin to lead off 
the bridegroom, his parents and family feign un- 
controllable grief, and make loud lamentations, 
and some force is used to teay the bridegroom 
from them. 

The investitare of a chief consists in a horn 
ring being placed on each arm by the priest, 
who is to be presented with one ring, which he 
is entitled to wear on his left arm. The feast, 
which forms a necessary part of the ceremony. 
is so costly that none but the most wealthy can 
afford it. 

When a man has been killed by a tiger, they 
beheve that he appears in a dream, bidding his 
relatives change their names, whereupon his 
parents and brothers and sisters adopt new 
The object is to prevent the tiger from 
discovering the kindred of the man he has 
slain, and thus attacking them too. The tiger’s 
nose 1s worn as an amulet, to facilitate child- 
birth. 

Those simple people have great reverence for 
truth. Their mode of attestation on oath is very 
solemn. The oath is taken upon a stone, which 
thoy first salute, and then, with the hands 
jeined and up-lifted, and with their eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on the hills, where they believe 
their god to reside, they will presa him in the 
nost solemn manner to witness what they are 
about to declare as true or falso. They then 
again touch the stone, with all appearance of 
the utmost fear, and bow their heads to it, again 
calling upon their god. Thoy also look stead- 
fastly in the direction of the hills, and keep 
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their right hand upon the stone during their 
narration, In some of the hills they place a 
tiger’s bone between their teeth before they 
give evidence. On rare occasions they swear 
with their weapons in their hands. When a 
Garo is sworn in the Goalpura Court a little 
chalk scraped from the wallanswers the purpose 


of earth. Amongst themselves, a lie is punished 


with instant death, not so much as an act of 


justice, as of indignation. In case of murder, 
the relatives of the slain are bound to demand 
blood for blood, and ought according to Gavo 
eustom to put fo death cither the murderer or 
one of his kindred, or at least one of his slaves. 
‘The offending family is then bound to retaliate, 
and so on without ceasing, unless the Couneil 
succeed in’ bringing about a reconciliation, 
The mode of effecting this is by inducing the 
injured party to aceept a fine from the other as 
the price of the blood. 

ln a deadly fend the weaker party flies toa 
distant hill to elude the stronger. Both parties 
Immediately plant a tree bearing a sour fruit 
called chalika, and make a vow that they will 
do their best to eat the fruit of that tree with 
the hhend of their enemy. 
pass away without opportunity of revenge. In 
that case the feud descends to the children. 


A generation may 


The successful person carries off his enemy's 
head, and boils it with the fruit of the tree 
wlich had been planted ; he then drinks of the 
juices thus inineled. and the feud is atan end. 
When head hunting parties have succeeded 
in Mussicring suflicient victims they call vast 
numbers of their friends to see the “reeking 
heads.” Which they fill with wine and food, 
and dance round them, singing lond songs 
of triumph. After these rejoicings the heads 
ave buried for the purpose of rotting off 
the flesh. 


are dug up and cleansed of their putrid flesh, 


When arrived at a proper stage. they 


und then the warriors sing and dance ronnd 
them agai in triumph, and finally hang them 
upin the houses of the slayers as trophies. 
‘Skulls so taken have wimarketable value, rary 
mg with the position of the owner, and the 
dere of hatred cutertained for the yietin.” 
Thus the skull of a Gomagta, who bought 
Kulumabopara, was valued at a thousand rupees, 
and thet of an India-Talukdir, an agent of the 


— ~ - Aenea 
Coed _ ate em wee ee 


Prom a paper on “The North-east frontier considered 
asi Mission field,” in The [Indian Christian Intelligencer 
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Kanibani Zamindi at five hundred rupecs, while 
the price of a ryot’s head is from ten to twelve 
rupees. Ience the Garos are careful to reduce 
the skulls of their own kindred to powder, lest 
by aceident or for gain they should find their 
way into the market. Of late years the British 
Government has brought its influence too near 
to admit of such raids. 

In case of dispntes between clans,—and among 
a people so impatient of unjust disputes these 
are very scrious—the territorics of the hostile 
clans are mutually proscribed. Neither may 
eat or drink within the territories of the other, 
food so taken would not nourish, water so drnnk 
The difference may be adjust- 
ed by the intervention of @ third party, The 


would be poison. 


angry clans may bo brought together on neutral 
ground, that the canse of quarrel may be dis- 
cussed. Ifthe arbitrator sneeeed in effecting 
peace, the parties swear to observe it, by biting 
their swords: asa sign that friendly relations 
have been restored, the representatives of the 
clans must put food into cach other’s months, 
and pour adoel, the festival beverage, down 
each other's throats. 

Twill only add Colonel Dalton’s accoant of a 
He witness - 
“At 


the Lushkar's (chief's) village, there was a 


building “bee™ among the Gardés, 
ed the process, and has thus deseribed it: 


cousiderable gathering of young people from all 
the neighbouring villages, not often seen at this 
season, as the inhabitants are ocenpied on their 
farms, cither planting eotton, or preparing their 
ground for cultivation. Bunt | was most for- 
turate in finding here a houase-building party, 
mid a merry ouc it was. All the young men 
and young women of the Gundupira clans were 
employed, and most rapidly and yct neatly they 
worked. The framework was ready, and they 
were thatching ; enriosity at the sight of the 
stranger stopped them ; but, on being reminded 
by . me of their elders that the day is short, 
they went briskly to work again. The girls 
dived down the hills into the viulley, and re- 
appeared laden with bamboo-leaves, while the 
Jails on the roof covered it in with them. A 
feast was in preparation for the house-builders, 
provided by the individual who protited by 
their labour, and this is all his house cost 
him.’ 


vol. II. (Dee. 1873). pp. 864-377. For an early paper on this 
tribe by Juhu Eliot, see Astat. Res. vol. ITI., pp. 17-37.—Hv, 
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JAMES WALES TIE PAINTER. 
Lv the Editor, “ Indian Antiquary.” 


Smr,—In the Indian Antiquary for February, 
pago 52, thore are several curious details regard- 
ing the Indian career of James Wales, artist, 
in connection with which the following additional 
facts may possess some interest for your readers. 

Tn Stanley’s edition of Bryan's Biographical 
and Critical Dictionary of Painters, it is stated in 
thenotice of Wales, written by Stanley, that he died 
at Bombay in November 1796, and the article 
also mentions that he “ made all those splendid 
drawings of the caves of Ellora and the plans 
which were, after his death, published by ‘Thomas 
Daniell.” 

In tho well known work, Orieutal Scenery, by 'T. 
and W. Daniell, there will be found twenty-four 
views of the mountains of Hllora and the Hindu 
Excavations, (or as we now call them, Rock-Cut 
temples) drain by James Wales, and engraved un- 
der the direction of Daniell. 

ft would appear, however, from a statement in 
the introduction to a small oblong quarto book 


in the possession of the writer, entitled Shetches 


dllustrative of Oriental Manners and Custoins by 
Robert Mabon, that Wales was assisted in his 
archmological undertakings by Mabon, who says in 
his preface, dated Calcutta, Feburary Ist, 1707 :— 
“The following sketches were made during my 
travels, while engaged in an arduous undertaking 
(which jook me five years to accomplish, for uo 
Mr. Wales, lately deceased 3) via: —Oricntal Anti- 
quitics, or Drawings of all the excavated Hindoo 
'Tomples in India, particularly those at Mllora, 
near Aurungabad, Ekvera, near Poona, and those 
on the Islauds of Mlephanta, and Salsette, near 
Bombay.” 

“Being requested by a few Iriends to favor 
them with Drawings illustrative of the Manners 
and Customs of the Asiaticks, to send to their 
Relations, who had never been in India, I con- 
cluded u small Pocket Volume, containing Twenty 
sketches, would be very acceptable to them, and 
the Public in general; and accordingly published 
my Proposals for the present Work.” 

“Treturn the respectable few, whosc Names 
are here annexed, my grateful thanks, for the 
readiness they bave shewn to encourage the under- 
taking; and sinc:rely wis! it may answer their 
expectations on the subj: -t.” 

The plates, 19 in number, are hand-coloured 
engravings, of considerable merit, cach plate being 
uecompanicd by an interesting Ictter press de- 
scription, fall of allusions tu “tho Archmological 
Survey” work on which the artist was engaged. 


ee 


——_—— 


Robert Mabon appears to have been a good 
architectural draughtsman, as may be seen from 
those of his sketches (such as Nos. 9 and 16) in 
which buildings are introduced. 

I have not been able to trace muy reference to 
Mabon as yet, but doubtless a search in the Crlentta 
Gazelles for the years 1790—1800 would discover 
some particulars of this Nnelish artist in Lidia, 

The Governor General of India, Sir Jolin Shore ; 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay ; and many 
other well known names are among the subseriber- 
to the book, which unfortunately bears no imprint 
Whatever. 

The title page, which is engraved, was) given, 
as stated by the author, in substitution for the 
20th plate, promised in the proposals for publish- 
ing the work, and is thus desertbed by Mabon :-- 

“ P have mtroduced a Proutispiece to this work, 
of the in 
proposals :—Tn the Vignette of the Frontispiece, 


instead last mentioned subject my 
the cmblematical Pigures are Jlistory directing 
the attention of Paruting to Indian subjects, a 
part of one of which is represented ona Tablet, 
which she supports. Lhave given the igure of 
Painting. the attitude of striking the Rainbow with 
her pencil, to denote (he Power which this art. has 
in giving a just representation of natare, and her 
many varied Tints.” The “ Judian subject on 
the tabletis an Ilephant, witha howdah on it: 
back, knecling down, 

The following bricf epitome of the contents of 
this book will, if is hoped, prove of mterest, as this 
voluine ig, ib ts believed, the earhest published collec- 
tion of authentic plates illustrating the manners 
and customs of the natives of any part of Tndue, 
The Caleutta edition of Balthasar Solvyu's plates, 
ilusteating the manners and customs of the Tin- 
doos, was not published ll 1799, although the 
prospectus or proposal for publishing them will 
be found in the Calcutta Gazette for Oth February 
1794. The better known Freneh edition of Solvyn 
appeared in Paris in 1808, ino ft volumes, atla~ 
folio, the publishing price being 100 guineas the 
set. 

Plate IL.—Che manner of crossing the river at 
Wanker, near Poona, during the monsoon, 

Sented ona trunk, on the top of a raft formed 
of “calibashes” Inshed together, is an officer 
dressed in uniform; three natives swimming by 
the side of the raft’ are urging if over a river. 
“fn the background T have introduced evolies 
with his baggage; distant from these, his bearers 
wand palankeen, floating m= the same manner. 
Since the year 17°, this mode of crossing the river 
has been discontinued, on- account of accidents 
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which-have happened, people having often been 
carricd down by the strength of the current, not- 
withstanding the united clforts of those who con- 
ducted tho calibashes.” 

PlatoII. Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, 
late Peshwa of the Mahratta Himpire, seated on 
the Musnud, at the Durbar of Poona, in which is 
introduced Nana lurnavese. 

The VPeshwa * do-zann” on the 
musnud, to the left is Nana Furnavese. “In survey- 
ing the Peshwa seated on the musnud, the eye is 
dazzled with the immense riches about him, but 
his effeminate dress and the unmanly-like attitude 
which the customs of the people make him under 


is sented 


the necessity of observing, takes away from thne 
dignity in appearance, which an uropean might 
expect to see ina Prince seated on a throne.” 

Plate I1].—Savoy Mahadowrow, late Peshwa 
of the Mahratta Jompire, exercising the long 
spear, With other Bramin Chiefs, near Parbuttee, 
at Poona. 

Plate] V.—Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, 
lato Peshwa of the Mahratta Kmpire, mounting 
his elephant on his return from Parbuttce, to the 
Durbar. 

Plate V.—The late Mahadajee Scindia, the 
celebrated Mahratta Chief, seated in his tent. 

Plate VI.--Mahratta Pendarees returning to 
camp, after a plundering excursion during the 
late Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit} Purdhun, late 
Peshwa of the Mahratta’s expedition against Nizam 
Ally Whan. 

Pindarees, on elephants, mounted on horses 
and on foot, driving before them villagers laden 
with sheaves of ripe grain. 

“This sketch was made on my way to Tlora 
in order to make drawings of the stupendous 
excavatcd JLindoo temples there. At that period 
Savoy Mahadowrow had taken the ficld against 
Nizain Ally Khan, on account of the latter refusing 
to pay some tribute duc to the Mabrattas.” 

Plate VII.—A Suttce, or ceremony of a Hindoo 
woman proecceding to the funcral pile, to be 
burnt with her deceased husband. — 

“ While at Poona, J was present at three cere- 
monics of this kind: the annexed sketch was 
taken from the first I saw. The unfortunate 
victim was a beautiful young Hindoo woman. On 
the death of her husband, she declared her re- 
solution to the court of Poona, that she would 
burn upon the same pile. They immediately 
issued orders, that every honor should be paid 
hor; sepoys and » number of other attendants 
were scnt, a8 also palankecns, and musicians, ele- 
plants, cumels, horses, and in short everything 
whien could form a grand procession. She went 
attended by these through ihe streets of Poona, 
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making a salam, (the token of her departure,) in- 
discriminatcly, to almost every one sho met, 
atter which she proceeded to the funeral pile, 
attended by a vast concourse of people. The pile 
was erected at tho side of tho Mulna and the 
Motta, two rivers which form @ conjunction at 
Poona. The construction of the pile was very 
simplo-—it consisted of four poles, about eight feet. 
high, struck slightly in the ground, at the distance 
of seven feet by tive. Billets of wood wore placed 
regularly within the space marked by them, to 
the height of four feet ; between these were placed 
gobur, or cow-dung, baked in the sun, straw and 
other combustible matters ;—over these, oil was 
poured to acccJerate the dissolution of the unfor- 
tunate victim, From the top of the poles others 
were tied across, so that the whole had the rude 
appearance of a bedstead. On the top of all were 
laid nw great many billets of wood. 

On her arrival at the pile, her husband’s corpse 
(which was carried before her to the place) was 
immersed in the river, during which the Bramin 
priests, who attended on the occasion, muttored 
some prayers, and laid it on the ground. She sat 
some distance from it. Ler head was adorned 
with flowers; her relations presented her with 
beetlenut and sweetmeats, of which sho partook : 
and they placed upon her wrists, bangles or 
bracelets. She seemed to be almost in a state of 
inscnsibility, on account of their having previous. 
ly given her gunja. After tuking an affectionate 
leave of her friends she rose; her husband's body 
was carricd beside her, and laid upon the pile, she 
ascended and Jaid down by it, embracing the 
corpse ;—~afterwards, four or five people laid hold 
of the poles fixed on the ground, and pulled them 
down, by which means, all the billets of wood, 
which were placed at top, fell upon them. In the 
interim, her nearcst relations were employed in 
setting fire to the pile below, which they speedily 
cJtccted, on account of the coinbustiblo matter 
contained : ina few minutes -it was in an entire 
blaze—they retreated, applying their hands to 
their mouths, making a most lameutablo noise ; 
this with the shricks of the unfortunate woman, 
were drowned by various music. She endeavour- 
ed to extricate herself from the flames, on which 
a Bramin, witha large billet of wood, struck her 
on the forchead; which effectually stunned her, 
or perhaps deprived her of life—as after it, she 
was at rest. Ina few hours, all that remained of 
this faithful pair was ashes; those were thrown 
with some degree of ceremony into the river, 

“‘ Nothing could have induced me to bea specta- 
tor of this horrid scene, but a wish to give an 
exact representation of it.” 

Plate VITI.—-A proup of dancing girls. 
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Plate IX.—Getterha, or Annual Fair, held in 
front of the excavations of Ekvera, in the 
Mahratta Country. 

“This wonderful work is very near the top of 
the Bhaur Ghaut, and almost opposite to the fort 
of Logur.” 

Plate X.—Mohometans performing theo Mohur- 
rum, or mourning of Hossein. 

Plate XI.—-Parsces assembled for devotion at 
sunsct. 

Plate XIT.—Different modes of conveyance 
used at Bombay. 

“In this sketch, I have introduced palankeens, 
chair-palaunkeens, mehannas, dovlics, and a hac- 
kery, or cart; these being the modes of con- 
veyance prevalent there, and indcedallover India.” 

In the “ chair palankeen,” which is like a sedan 
chair, is seated a stout Jenglishinan, in white 
clothes, reading a book, very like General “ Koir 
Wig” in Rowlandson’s sketch, in the ‘ Adventures 
of (dui dt? in Tindostan, London: 1816. 

Plate XIL—Bombay Subadars, 
Sepoys, &e. 

Plate ALV.--The launching of the ship Carron 
from the Bombay Dockyard. 

Plate X V.—Artificers at work. 

Goldsmiths at work on the steps in front of an 
Iinglishman’s house, a lady and two ventlemen 
looking on. 

Plate XV1.—Gentoos at devotion. 

“In this sketch L have introduced the Braminu 
priest at Ekvera, with other two Hindoos wor- 
slipping in the temple there, the Lingum or 
Mahdew.” 

Plate XVIT.—Gentoos lamenting the death of 
a deceased relative, or friend. 

A group of six Lindu women at the door of a 
native hut, beating their breasts with the palms 
of their hands: through the doorway of the hut is 
seen the dead person, covered with a white cloth, 
laid ont on a charpai. 

Plate XVJI1—Snake catchers exhibiting a 
cobra de capello. 

Plate XIX.—Fakeers or devotees of different 
carts. 

In this plate Mabon delineates, two Hindu, two 
Muhammadan and one Sikh Faqir. 


Jcemadars, 


Arcnp, ConstaBLi. 


A HINDOO SHRINE ON THE CASPTAN. 


In onr walks about the strects of Resht our 
servant Gopal, with hi. red turban and Indian 
costume, attracted great attention among tho 
Khurds and Kosaks, who frequently inquired if 
he was a Tirk. The Persians secmed to un- 
derstand better his belongings, called him a Mul- 
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tiini, and declared he had come to join his brother. 
1 inquired what they meant, and learned in reply, 
that one of the ‘lions’? of the place was Sura- 
khani, a temple some ten miles away, which all 
visitors made a point to see, containing images 
that were worshipped. It was lighted by sacred 
flames, which shot up ont of the ground, and for 
centuries it had been under the faithful guardian- 
ship of Multinis. Who the Multénis were IT did 
not ut first, comprehend ; but, finally, it occurred to 
me that vw Multini must be synonymous with 
Hindustani, or w native of India; that the city of 
Multin on the Indus must have been in’ the 
distant past an important centre, commercially 
und politically; and Multéui might have been 
used by the Hastern nations to designate the 
people from that city itself, as well as those who 
hailed from portions scuth of the Indus. We were 
now very anxious to see what we concluded must. 
be a Hindu temple in Russia; and especially to 
interview the Ilindu priest, if such he could be, 
in charge of tho sacred spot, as we should then 
settle all donbts, and learn how it came to pass 
that the natives of Hindustan, who have such an 
antipathy to wandering to any great distance fromm 
their own country, were induced to make such an 
extensive journey, exposed to every kind of danger, 
both by sea and land, and finally be willing to 
erect a temple in such an out-of-the-way place, 
umong people who were perfect strangers to their 
fuith. Stall more surprising was it that they 
should keep up so faithfully the guardianship of 
their idols, by constant reeruits sent from time to 
time all the way from Tndia, as we were told. 
These were points that cast an air of improbability 
about the whole matter, causing it to scem most 
unlikely, and made us very desirous of solving 
the mystery. If the pagoda was a fire-temple 
belonging to the Guebres, such a ciremnstance 
woud be not at all strange, but would rather he 
the most natural thing that could happen; and 
that it is such a temple is distinctly stated in the 
works of several travellers, who are regarded as 
authority on matters out here, bnt who evidently 
would not know a Hindu were they to meet him, 
and to whom a fire-temple and a heathen pagoda 
were one and the same thing. As much as a 
century and a half ago, Jonas Hanway mentioned 
the existence of forty or more Hinda devotees 
residing at Baku. Why, then, we thought, 
might there not be some descendant of then still 
living, who would be a cumosity to behold, and 
whose acynaintance it would be profitable for 
us to muke? Accordingly in the afternoon, we 
hired a fine-looking droschky with a span of fast 
hardy Kalmuk ponies, who took us all about the 
town for only sixty kopeks (one shilling and 
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eightpence) for the first hour, which is the govern- 
ment regulation. The charge for the next hour 
ib about one-half that ofthe first. An hour later, 
we had arranged with our driver to take us in his 
drusehky to Surakhani, and bring us back, for the 
sum of five roubles (fourteen shillings). In addition 
to the span of horses we had, a third horse was 
quickly harnessed abreast of the other two, which 
we learned was the custom when driving off for 
some distance. We started from Baku at a quar- 
ter tbo four o'clock. 
a tall, black Astrakhan hat on; and, what is more, 


Our driver was a Kosak, with 


he was a regular Jehu, as he drove us over the 


undulating and poorly constructed roads, full of 


We 


passed through two small villages, and in sight of 


ruts and sand, ata ten-muile-per-hour rate. 


many oil-factories, which from the dark sinoke 
they emitted, showed that they were running on 
full time. ‘The air around was filled with an 
outrageous odour, 

On approaching Surakbani, a place composed 
simply of two large oil factories, we readily dis- 
tinguished the Hindu temple, whitewashed, and 
surrounded by a high stone wall, with a large 
wooden gate for its main entrance. Gopal could 
hardly contain himself. We got outof the car- 
riage 3 but found the door locked, and vould see no 
one in the inside. We then walked around into 
the nearest factory yard, where we were told that 
the priest had gone that afternvon to Baku, and 
that without him we could not enter the temple. 
However, by persuasion and the offer of a keran, 
the key to a small backdoor was forthcoming, by 
means of which an entrance was easily effected at 
a point where the walls of the factory and the 
temple joined. We passed through and out of one 
of the cells, several of which are built into the 


high surrounding wall, where the devotees lived, ' 


In the centre of this almost cirenlar enclosure, with 
w diameter averaging about one hundred feet was 
the temple proper,—a strong, quadrangular struc- 
ture, bearing marks of age, but in good repair, 
surmounted with a dome some thirty to forty feet 
hich. From the dome hung a rope ou the inside ; 
and to its end, some three feet from the floor, was 
fustencd, suspended in the air, a good-sized cop- 
per bell, just such as is rung by Hindus in their 
temples when performing their devotions. Besides 
the hell, nothing was :o be seen, save a metallic 
tube, which protruded u foot or two out of the 
foor, and had some cotton batting stuck into it. 
This the man who furnished us the key puiled out, 
aud in its place held a lighted mateh. The result 
was the same as when one lights a gas jet. We 
then were shown into the only cell still occupied. 
fn it we readily recognized articles peculiar to the 
Hindus. There were picturcs of Ganpati, the 
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four-armed clephant god of Siva, and a few other 
deities. The last were Penates, or household 
divinities, cut out of small pieces of silver and 
gilded ware. ‘Fhey were arranged on a small 
raiscd altar in tho middle of the cell: and about 
them were gas-jets like the one already describ- 
ed, and which our ciceroni lighted, one after the 
other, whispering audibly that the place we were 
in was very holy. The man, though a Muham- 
madan, had evidently witnessed the Hindu priest 
in profound carnestness at his prayers; and the 
darkness of the room, lighted up with flames fed 
from the spirit world beneath, had impressed him 
with an awe that characterized his every action. 
Having noticed all that was to be scen, and satis- 
fied ourselves that, though miles away from India, 
we had not yet gob away from India’s gods, we 
started to return to the city; hoping to find the 
old priest there, and get out of him something 
about the temple and its wonderful history. It 
was already growing dark. ‘lhe fires from ignited 
gas jn ditches, dug here and there for burning 
lime and baking brick, lighted up the sky, and 
enubled us to realize, to s very exact degree, 
the appearance of the country when under an 
extensive illumination gotten up by tho citizens of 
Baku to celebrate some festive occasion, or in 
honour of the visit of some important official to 
their city. Few, ifany, places have such natura! 
resources for an ilumination on so grand, yet 
economical a scale as Baku; and the iden that we 
wore riding over “ gas-works” on a pigantic scale, 
it must be confessed, suggested thoughts quite 
peculiar to the time and place. Our Jehu drove 
back even faster than when we came, breaking the 
harness twice in his efforts to urge on the horses, 
regurdless of deep rats und steep banks. We give 
the palm to Russian steel and Baku carriages, 
manufactured, we were told, in St. Petersburg, for 
withstanding all strain when a Kosak is the 
driver, and three Kalmak ponies harnessed abreast 
are making for home. We were back in the 
city by seven o'clock; and were just dashing 
round a corner, before drawing up by our steamer, 
when the driver suddenly veined in the horses and 
stopped. We wondered what had happened. The 
driver, pointing to a group of men seated on the 
steps of w Equor shop, informed us that the priest 
we wanted to sec was there. I turned and spoke 
in Hindustun, asking the man to come to us. 
The sound of iis native tongue startled him; and 
ho stared at us wildly as he approached. When 
we told him that we had just come from his 
county, and as a proof showed him Gopul, the 
man’s joy knew no bounds. His story, in brief, 
was, that he was a native of Lahor. Nearly ten 
years had elapsed since he left Kar&chi by native 
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craft, in company with two associates, and arrived 
at Bandar Abbas, after a narrow escape from 
drowning inw storm. From Bandar Abbas, they 
came on by hard, exposed marches to Kirman, 
Yezd, and Teheran, and thence by the same route 
that we had taken. hey were twelve months 
making their long journey. At Baku, they 
found the temple in charge of an old priest, who, 
on being relieved, returned to India, there to in- 
duce others to follow his footsteps, just as his 
predecessor had secured these three fresh arrivals. 
One of the associates died after a stay here ofa 
year or two, Shortly after, the other became so 
homesick that he rebuened to India, promising 
straightway to send substitutes in his place, No 
one as yet had appeared ; and the priest, still a 
man in the prime of life, was getting very much 
discouraged. He declared he could not stay any 
longer a voluntary exile from friends and country, 
even though he should have to commit the unpar- 
donable sin of Jeaving the divinities unattended, —- 
w% circumstance without a precedent, he said; for 
no break had yet occurred in the guardianship by 
flindus of the temple since its erection, over eleven 
hundred years ago, but about which ho evidently 
knew as little as he did about its subsequent 
history. Further than this, he was rapidly for- 
getting his mother-tongue, and talking a mixture 
of Armenian and Turkish: go that, outside of a 
plain, ordinary conversation, he not only had 
difliculty in expressing himself, but often filed to 
complete his Hindustani sentences, making if very 
hard to understand him, One thing was evident : 
the man was losing faith in the virtue and ethcacy 
of his Penates, and declared that they were not 
what they used to be, ‘To prove this, he went on 
to show how inuch wealth had been slowly ac- 
cumulating for ages at his shrine, part of which 
had come all the way from India; but the rest was 
the result of offerings from inany people not so far 
away, who, though of u diferent faith, visited the 
sacred spot,-—partly from curiosity, and partly 
from a general superstition in the vaguo behef 
that it is wise to »ppease deity under all forms, 
This wealth had lately been carricd off in the 
night by partics who could not be found; and, 
if the gods could not take care of what was their 
own, the priest seriously doubted whether t>ey 
could look after him and his interests, and that 
of those gone before him. Myidently this ides had 
made a strong impression tnon him; for on the 
next day, when our ste. mer was advertised to 
start, this orthodox Hindu urged and besought 
me to take him along us my servant, Just as [ was 
doing by Gopal, even at tho risk of his losing 
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casto and undoing tho accumulated merit, which 
was the direct result of so many years of selt- 
sacrifice and penanee. From England he said he 
would return with Gopal to India. On finding { 
could not take him, he determined he would aban- 
don the idols to the tender mercies of same Muham- 
madan friends, and go back the way he had 
come; declaring this life he was leading to be a 
humbne t' 


PROF, SCLIERNER, 


The death of Anton vou Schliefher, which was 
annonneed in the whence of Novenrber 29th of 
Jast year, leaves such aw sensible void in more than 
one department of Oriental and linguistical re- 
seureh that a fuller notice of his life and literary 
work may. it is hoped, be welcome to many stu- 
dents to whom his name has long been familiar as 
one of the foremost Oriental scholars in Russia. 

Scehiefner was born on July Pth, 1817, at Reval, 
where his father, who had emigrated from Bohe- 
miaat the end of last century, was established as 
wimerchant., After passing through the grammar 
school of his native place, he matriculated in the 
University of St. Petersburg in 7836, and at the 
wish of his uncle, W. Schneider, who held the pro- 
fessorship of Roman Law and was anxious that 
young Sehiefner should succeed him some day, 
enrolled his name as a student of Jurisprudence, 
while he continued at the same time his plilologi- 
eal studies under Prof. Graefe, who had been the 
first in Russia to write and lecture on compara- 
tive grammar, After creditably passing the usual 
examination at the end of a four years’ course, he 
went to Berlinin 18/0 to attend the lectures of 
the celebrated jumst MW. oC. von Savigny; but 
soon the classes of Boeckh, Bopp, Lachinann, and 
Trendelenburg had greater attractions for him, 
and eventually he gave himself entirely up to 
his favourite philological pursuits. 
which the lectures of those far-famed professors 
excrted on him is traceable throughout his literary 
career. On his return to St. Petersburg he was 
made, in 1863, Professor of Latin, and subse- 
quently of Greek, in the First Grammar School, 
and devoted himself exclusively to the study of 
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the classics and more especially the Greek philoso- 
phers. A few years later, however, he took up the 
serious study of Tibetan, for which the libraries 
of St Petersburg offered special opportunities. 
After being appointed in 1848 one of the hbrarians 
of the Imperial Academy, he was clected in 1852 a 
member of that learned body, the cultivation of 
the Tibetan language and literature being assigned 


‘Krom Midnight Marches through Persia, By I. Balantine of Bombay, (Bostun, 1879), pp. 229—2335. 
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to him as his Special function. Simultaneously ho 
held from 1860 to 1873 the professorship of the 
classical languages in the Roman Catholic theolo- 
vical seminary. Inthe last-inentioned year ho was 
promoted to an ordinary membership in the fin- 
perial Academy, with the predicate “Execlleney.” 
After a fortnight’s illness, which from the very 
beginning gave rise to the gravest apprehensions, 
he diced on November 16th of the year which has 
closed. 

It is in three directions that Schiefner has made 
hisanark in literary history. In the first place he 
contributed to the Memoires and Bulletin of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg a imumber of 
‘aluable articles on the language and literature of 

Tibet, of which the following are of special in- 
terest :-—aldditions and Corrections to Schmidt's 
Bdition of the Deanglin, W52; The Life of Cikya- 
noni, translated in abstract from the Tibetan, 1853 ; 
‘On Foucaux’s dition and Translation of Raya 
ther gol pay U5; Studies on the Tibetan Dvn- 
quage, 1851, 156, 1864, 1877; Ow the Periods of 
Human Deeadenes, from a Puddhistie Point of 
View, W513; Translation of the forty-tio Sitras, 
1851; On some Mastern Versions of the Legend of 
Rhampsinitus, WO; Buddhistie Stories, translated 
srom the Tibetan, 1875-7 5 On Vusubandhivs Githd- 
sangraha (the Tibetan Dhaninapada), 1878. Be- 
sides, he separately published in) ‘Tibetan and 
German Viinelaprasgnotteraratiamdlé, USs58, and 
Titrenedthas Listory of Buddhism in India, 1800; 
in Tibetan and Latin, Bharablea clusuwers, (S75, 
and the ancient Sanskrit-Tibetan-Mongohan gloss 
sary Meleinyutpatt) (859), When his fatal ness 
overtook him he was busy collceting and arranging 
muterials towards a work on the Bonpo or pre- 
Buddhistie religion of 'Pibet. 

Schiefner possessed also a respectable acqnaint- 
agee with Mongolian; but, unlike his predecessor 
{. J. Selomidt, who was a far better Mongolian 
than ‘Mibctan scholar, he confined hig: prineipal 
labours to the Tibetan language. 

In the second place, he was for a considerable 
number of years engaged in arranging and pre- 
paving for publication the memoirs and linguis- 
tical materials left by the great Pinmic ethnclogt:t 
Alexander Castrén, who, after spending twelve 
years among the various Ugro-Finnie tribes of 
Norway, Lapland, and Siberia, lad finally suc- 
eumbed in the prime of life to the hardships 
which he had had to endure. Of the twelve 
volumes brought out by Schicfner feor 1855 to 
1861 only two are narrative; seven fret! of the 
languayes of the Samoyedic tribes, the torhal, 
Karagass, Turcusian, buryat, Ostiak, and Kottio 
tongues, and three contain Castrén’s researches 
on the my thology, ethnology, :nd literature of the 
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tribes he had visited. This mass of valuable 
material would probably long have romained dor- 
mant in the University library at Helsingfors had 
not Schiefner, at the instance of the Impcrial 
Academy, arranged -it and made it generally 
accessible in a lucid transition from the Swedish 
original into German. His independent works 
under this head comprise translations of the great 
Fiunice epic Kalevalt (1852), the heroic poetry of 
the 'Tartars of Minussin (1859), and the lays of 
the Wotes (1855), as well us a number of highly 
Interesting essays on Finnie mythology (1850-62). 

While he was still in the midst of these studies, 
the languages of the Catcasus began to eugage 
his attention; and it was in the first place the 
Tush language on the analysis of which he brought 
to bear his wondertal philological acumen. After 
a preliminary report on that language, which he 
laid before the Academy in June, 1851, he bronght 
ont two years later a full treatise upon it. Tt was 
mainly through the study of this work that Baron 
P. Uslar was stimulated to investigating on the 
spot also the other languages of the Caucasus. 
Tn a full account by Schiefner of recent researches 
on these langunges, whieh will be found incor- 
porated in the Annual Address of the President of 
the Philological Society, just published, the author 
speaks of his own share in those most difficult 
researches witha modesty and reserve which wight 
well be commended to linguistic scholars of far 
inferior abilities and attainments. 

As that statement can easily be referred to for 
further details, it may here suffice to cnumerate 
tho various momoirs by Schicfner on those lan- 
guages :—Hssay on lhe Awar (182), followed (in 
1872) by a@ more comprehensive account of that 
language and w collection of Awar texts, witha 
translation ; Hssey on the language uf the Udes 
L863); 0n DP. von Ustor's Abechitst ma studies (1863) ; 
Researches info the Tehetehens langage (186-4) 5 
Report on P. von Ushers Kast Krinith studice 
(1865); Meporfaon PDP. von Uslor'’s tivestiqation of 
the ITurkanian (87D, and Karcatan longuages 
(1875). Also of the Ossetic language (which, though 
locally Caucasian, belongs to the Tranian group) 
Schiefner bad made himself master; a number of 
translat.ons from that language by his pen, seve- 
ral of them accorapanted with tho original text, 
appeared inthe Bulletin of the Academy in the 
years 1862 tu 1867. For many of his linguistical 
investigations he had, with as much tact as 
patience, availed himself of the presence in St. 
Petersburg of natives (soldiers chiefly) of the 
districts on the languages of which he happened 
to beergaged. The importance, however, of the 
vast mass of linguistical material thus opened up 
by him, and of the results to which his investiga- 
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tions led, has not yet been fully realized, except so 
far, perhaps, as his numerous contributions to our 
knowledge of Eastern fables are concerned, for 
which branch of literature he evinced throughout 
his works # keen appreciation. 

While his loss as the representative anthority 
on all matters concerning Tibetan literature and 
the languages of the Caucasus is felt to be irre- 
parable, it is not Jess deplored by many savante in 
this country, as well as in France, Germany, and 
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Austria, with whom he was allied by ties of 
intimate friendship. 

Ile visited England three times for the purpose 
of literary researches—in 1868, 1867, and 1878— 
and he will long be remembercd herc for his single- 
heartedness, his sprightly conversation, and his 
unswerving devotion to the scientific pursuits 
which ho had made tho task of his life. 

R. Rost, 
« January 1, 1880. 
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Bupnna Gavi, tho Hermitage of Sikya Muni. Ry Réjen- 
dralila Mitra, LL.D., C.1.E., d&e. &e. Published under 
orders of the Government of Bengal. Calcutta, 1878. 

First Notice. 

Outwardly this is a large quarto volume, hand- 
somely printed, of 258 pages of text and 16 of 
preface, contents and errata, with fifty-one plates 
—34 tinted and & plain lithographs, and 12 photo- 
graphs. Published by orders of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, no pains has been spared to make it look 
well by printers or lithographers. 

Buddha Gaya, the birthplace of Buddhism, 
the Holy City of the great monastic religion of 

fastern Asia, is a place of much interest, and the 
illustration of its history and antiquities is well 
deserving the patronage of Government. Its 
remains had already been to someextent illustrated 
by Buchanan Hamilton, Major M. Kittoe, General 

Cunningham, Mr. Fergusson, and others, and in 

this bulky volume Dr. Raéjendralaéla Mitra takes 

up the subject with a view, we might expect, to 
an exhaustive treatment of it. It may therefore 
not be out of place here to examine, somewhat in 
detail, how he has performed this public task, and 
to indicate the quality of the contents of this large 
volume. The author has such a repute asa scholar, 
that no one can wonder that the Bengal Govern- 
ment entrusted him with so important aduty. But 
of late he has so frequently contradicted our greatest 
authorities in Indian Antiquitics—J. Fergusson, 

—.C.L., and Gencral Cunningham—men of true 

genius, who have dono lasting service to the subject 

of their special study,—that it seems desirable to 
learn whether ho or they speak with the greater 
knowledge and authority, or whether the Bengali 

Doctor is uot liable to mistakes of even moro 

scrious character than the authoritics he differs 

from. 

The great pout aimed et in the volume secms 
to be to provethat Mr. Fergusson is wrong in 
attributing the building of the great Buddha-Gayé 


1 From The Athenwwum of January 24. 
* Tt is nearly a counterpart of the Bodhidruma temple 
at Pagan which was erected by king Jayasimba, 1204-1237 


temple to the Burmese,—though his opinion is fully 
borne out by the style, especially when compared 
with that of existing remains of temples of about the 
same age in Burma,’ and supported by the evidence 
of inscriptions, one of which records the repairs or 
rebuilding of the temple in 1106 a.p.,° and the 
other distinctly states (p. 208) that this temple 
“was constructed w fourth time and finished on 
Friday the 10th day of Pyadola in the Sakkar4j 
year 667 (1305 a.p).”” The author on the contrary 
holds that—as there was a great temple here in 
the 7th century,—that still existing must be the 
same: the Burmese could only have plastered it 
and done some trifling repairs ! 

At p. 102 we meet a statement that might have 
been expected in Baron Munchausen, and there is 
no correction of it in the Krrata: it is to the effect 
that the author measured ten bricks, and the first. 
was 15’ x 5’ 0” X 9 BY xX 2 7” :—that brick of 
four dimensions would be a puzzlo for mathema- 
ticians who assert that there are only three dimen- 
sions ; and the other nine were also extraordinary 
bricks, for they measured from 14 to 16 feet in 
length, some 9 8” and others 10’ 6” broad and 
2’ 3” Lo 2’ 7” thick! We havo seen big bricks of 
great age, but nothing like the size of these: 
possibly, however, it is a mistake or rather a 
series of mistakes, of which the author as well as 
the printer must share the blame. 

We pass from tho author’s ideas on the repre- 
sentation of the sizes of bricks, to those on 
Palmontology, which are as strange. At p. 213 he 
remarks that the “ Chhadanta” clephant, so woll 
known in Buddhist mythology, could have been 
neither a Muslodon trilopodon nor M. lelralo- 
podon, nor yet an Elephas of the stegodon, luxodon 
or enclephasis species, but probably tho extinct 
TTippopotamius Stealensis ! This long extinct fossil 
animal he believes to have been remembered by the 
early Hindus (p. 158), Are the representations 
of the Chhadanta Elephant like a Hippopotamus ¢ 


ae Crawford’s Embassy to Ava (8vo ed.), vol. I. 
p- i 


® Sco Jour. A. §. Ben. vol. XXXVII. p. 97. 
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Some of the illustrations will amuse, if they do 
uot perplex, the reader: thus on plato vil. is 
given a photograph of the ‘Southern Fugade of 
the Great Temple’, which is intelligible enough, but 
the next plate is the same thing “ restored.”” No 
oue looking at it would suppose that the first could 
ever he restored so as to look the least like the 
second; their proportionate heights to the bottom 
of the finial (which is destroyed in the first) areas 
3 to 5. We turn to the text p. 79, and are told 
in a footnote that the plate is wrong; “the 
number of storeys above the terrace should be 
eight ag in the photograph” (the first we suppose) 
“and not nine.” But even this correction would 
not make the two in any way comparable. The 
author in trying his hand at a‘ restored drawing’ 
has failed to see that both the proportions and the 
details of the original should be followed ; and, not 
having attended to this, his rostoration is a delu- 
sion, After comparing these two plates, on looking 
next at the ‘restored Porch of the Great Templo’ 
in plate xix, of which “there is at present no such 
structure,” the reader will have no hesitation in 
concluding that it never did nor could have existed 
--unless 1t had been put up in the 19th century. 

This failure to comprehend what is before 
him, must seriously affect the value of any re- 
construction Dr. RAéjendraléila may attempt. 
We doubt if ho so understands the clements that 
enter into the distinction of successive forms of a 
style, as to be able to judge of the value of a re- 
storation of any building. 

From architecture we turn to the sculptures re- 
presented in hig many tinted plates; and of these 
wo first remark generally that the features given 
to the figures are not such as are usually met with 
in Hindu or Buddhist sculptures: the faces are 
two narrow below, and just such as students from 
our Schools of Art are most apt to draw if not 
carefully watched and kept right. In the smaller 
details also there are crrors of carclessness and 
inaccuracy that the author ought not to havo 
tolerated : some of these we shall remark below. 

Dr. Rajendralaila, however, whilst intent on con- 
tradicting what heconsidersthe mistakes of Gencral 
Cunningham, Mr. J. Fergusson and Professor 
Weber, has but short space to devote to the de- 
scription and explanation of the details of the 
sculptures he presents ; but being a native of India, 
and having a great reputation for scholarship, it 
could hardly be supposed he would make any 
mistake in mythology. We are sorry, however 
to have to point ont even in this departinent such 
errors as he might surely have easily avoided. 
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* Here the Aeeugiten wi has omitted his tail. 
$ Hore agnin the elephant’s head, reprosonted in the 
sculpture, is omitted in the drawing. 
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At p. 133 is a very meagre account of the sculp- 
ture on plate xx. fig. 3. Tho central figuro is 
Buddha under the Bodhi treo conventionally re- 
presented by two leaves ; and round him are some 
of the principal scenes in tho legend of his life. 
Below, on his right, is a reprosentation of the story 
told by Hiwen Thsang, of Buddha at Mathura, 
when the monkey brought him a pot of honey and 
then fell into a tank,‘ and was drowned, but, for this 
meritorious act, became a man in the next birth. 
Above this is tho well-known incident at Raja- 
griha, in which the elephant let loose to kill 
Buddha, is represented® knecling at tho fect of the 
teacher. Above this, again, is the Banaras scene 
of Buddha seated (in the dharmachakra mudrd) and 
first preaching his law. On the opposite side a 
similar representation is perhaps intended to re- 
present him on his visit to Svarga to teach his 
mother; and just below it is the scene where Maha 
Modgala&yana requested him to descend. Below 
this is Mayadévi holding the branch of a tree ;° 
und onthe lowest compartment is represented, 
according to custom, the maker of the image. 
Above allis the Nirvdna scenc. Such slabs are 
abundant about Buddha-Gayd, all representing 
the same favourite scenes, none of which need be 
mistaken. In the Panch Pandava temple there 
i3 a very good example of it where the monkey in 
the first and the elephant in the second scene are 
very well cut; also the deer below the Banaras 
scene, anda sal tree at tho head and feet of the 
nirvdina figure; while in the Svarga scene a dis- 
ciple is making namaskdra to the standing Bud- 
dha, as related by Fa-EHian ; and tho infant Buddha 
is represented as being born from the side of 
Miyi—Sakra making music at the great event. 
Round the nimbus is the formula Ye dharma. hetu, 
&c., and on the pedestal is an inscription, dated 
inthe llth year of King Mahi pdla’s reign 
which reads thus :— 

['] --..0. TAMMIE SH Hear 
AROMAT ACT ATA ANUTT MF AeT- 

wesc ee TACIT ATH ICH TAT ATTA TT 
SMASH ANTAL CHTMA ATAT afer 
[7] ..... .csaent art qe gctaratenzyaarter. . 
aca ag Al 

Why has Dr. Réjendralfla passed over all this in 
entue silence? ‘The details aro just what give 
interest to the sculpture, and the inscription so far 
fixes its age. 

On plate xxx. are represented three figures, 
which he regards as ‘Buddha and attendants 
or disciples’ (p. 185): but if we look at the ure 
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3 This is so badly drawn that no one would recognise 
oven the attitade. 
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attendants, the wshnié (turban) or top-knot at 
once indicates that they are not disciples (who are 
never so represented), but all three aro Buddhas. 
On plate xxi. fig. 3 is another similar sculpture 
which he has failed to explain (p. 185), though it 
is plainly enough Buddha travelling, with Indra 
tho rija of Swarga carrying tho umbrella over 
him, and Négarija the king of Paitala with the 
saptaphana or seven-hooded cobra’ and bearing 
the kamandalu or water bottle. 

The object in the lap of Buddha (plate xxiii. 
fig. 2) seems to have perplexed our author (p. 134), 
yet it is quite common in the later representa- 
tions of Buddha, and indicates no penance, as he 
imagines, but is simply the bhikshdpdtra$ 

With the representations of tho Bodhisattwas 
he scems to be even less acquainted than with 
those of the Buddhas; for, (on p. 136) ho makes 
out fig. 2° on pl. xiii, with the chakra chinha 
on his hand, to be AvalokiteSwara—which it 
certainly is not. On pl. xx. fig. 1, the figure now 
worshipped as'T'a rf dé vi, was indeed originally a 
form of Padmapfiini, though it is hardly ever recog- 
nised as such, but is well knownasSithhanatha 
Lok é8 vara—easily recognised by the lion which 
attends him, and on which he is sometimes repre- 
sented as seated. At the right sido of this figure is 
cut, in letters of the 8th or 9th century, the words 
Sri Buddhandgasya, which neither the artist nor 
the author has noticed. The figure on pl. xxxil. 
fig. 3 may be Padmapani,as he says,—but it is much 
more likc Minandétha or Manjughosha; and that 
on plate xxiii. fig, 6, is not Padmapiiui, for it has 
a bell in the one hand and a jala pdtra in tho other, 
and is a figure frequently seen in teinples of the 
Abhyantara sect of Buddhists. Figure 3 on the same 
plate is similarly wrongly called Padmapani 
(p. 136), for it has the northern style of dress, 
described by Varaha Mihira as appropriate to 
Sdrya, with stockings on his feet and éwo lotus 
flowers in his hands. 

Viguro 2 on pl. xxxul is the tmage now wor- 
shipped as Vagisvari. ‘This the anthor 
mistakes for Vajrapaiui, whilst it is undoubtedly 
a form of Manjusri, the Buddhist god of 
learning, of which VagiSvara (Viih-isvara) is 
a well known name among the Buddhists of 
Nepiil,—a fact that mijht have kept the Icarned 
author right. The three figures (pls. xxix. and 
xxvi. figs. 1 and 3) which he ca!ls Mayfdévts (p. 137), 
we suspect aro uot so, for what the Babu calls a 
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* This again is “uite misr,, resented in the plato. 

8 Jt is almost always so represcnted in the images in 
Nepal. 

He says “fig. 1,’—but mistakes of this kind are nu- 
merous ; on p. 139 he refors to fig. 4 on ‘‘ plate xxx,’ when he 
must mean pl. xxxi. On p. 125 he has Saka 1230 =1153 a.p. 

10 So an old man informed the writer. 

%* The front or proper pair of hands are in the dharma- 
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tilaka is really a third eye which Mayfidevi is 

never represented with ;—these are most probably 

Tantrio forms of Tér a. 

The supposed female Demon, plate xxxi. fig. 2, 
is Vasudh&r4,—and here again the Babu per- 
haps forgot his spectacles when ho examined the 
original, for thero are no horses on the stono (as 
on his drawing) but pigs! This figure is common 
on the cast side of the great tope at Sanchi: at 
least three lay there, not long ago, among the 
ruins. In Banaras there isa fine black stono one 
with seven hogs below, and an inscription ; and (here 
one of the faces of the dévi is also that of a pig. 

Again fig. 1 plate xxxi. is another image of 
Vasudharaéa, which he “ fancies” is “intended 
for Savitri Devi, who has apparently scized an 
opportunity to have a drive in the chariot of her 
husband the sun-god Sarya” (p. 132). Whero in 
India did he get hold of such an idea? and the 
horses !--why, he has indeed represented them by 
seven horse heads, but the stone hag boare ! 

Plate xxxi. fig. 3 represents an image ofa dévi, 
brought from the ruins of the monastcry to the 
north of the temple 2° by estimation it is about 
74 feet high by +broad. This figure with its nine 
pairs of hands" is not accurately described by our 
author, (p. 138) nor does ho notice the inscription 
below it in letters of the 9th or 10th century, 
which reads,— 

(1) eyyyat wacaerraaitet AereariessaH HTH HT- 
ager way PI TTA TATA. 
[LARA FAT TATA 

(2) acraieqacararaag. 

What he calls in tho text (p. 138) ‘ another re- 
presentation of this dévt,’ but on the plate (xx. 
fig. 2) ‘a figure of Buddha,’—is a form of Tar &. 

Figure 2 on pl. xxi, he callsa Nagakanya (p. 138): 
why a mother with her child in her lap should be 
called a kanyd or ‘maiden,’ he does not tell us. The 
dress issufficient to show that his “ devotee,” on pl. 
xxili,is only a slike or figure ofa laic, suchas were 
often presented by worshippers to the temples. 

Even !findu gods, the anthor misnames; thus 
(p. 189) he calls fig. 4on pl. xx. Prithvideé vi, 
whereas it is evidently Yamun 4 on the tortoise, 
as represented again and again at Eluré, at 
Udayagiri in Bhopal, and elsewhere, Fig. 4 on 
pl. xxxi. ho has not recognised as the Buddhist 
Maha&kala. The subject represented in plate 
xxvi. fig. 2 is at the Mahant’s monastery, built into 
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chakra mudrd; the right hands from helow are,—2nd 
broken ; 8rd in the viru niadrd (blessing with prosperity) ; 
4th, holds the ‘hicaga or sword ; Sth, in the tarjant atti- 
tude, or bidding begone ; 6th, holds the béjapura or citron ; 
Tth, the ankuia; 8th, the vejra ; and 9th, the paragy, of 
tho left, the 2nd is broken, the 3rd holds the danda; 4th, 
the lotus stalk; 5th, the Jalasu; 6th, the pdia; 7th, the 
chakru ; 8th, the dhvaja (?); and the 9th is broken. 
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the south-east corner of tho surrounding wall, out- 
sido: below is an inscription in characters of the 
8th or Yth century :-— Paindapdtikadhiyendrabha- 
drasya— (Gist) of Paindapaitika Dhiyendrabha- 
dra.” The two figures on which the third stands 
are—Bhdati under the left foot, and under tho right 
Bhato: itis a Tantric or secret image of a Bodhi- 
anttwa,” but Dr. Rajendralala passes it off (p. 189), 
simply as a figure of Bhairava. 

On plate xxxiy. lig. 2 he hag a long story (pp. 
155-50) to tell, which seems to have little to do with 
the sculpture except that it relates to a Kinnari : 
but the Buddhist Kinnaras had human busts and 
birds’ wings and fect. We may refer for examples 
to the Barabat tope, early Mathura, and Mévalli- 
puram sculptures, or the wall-paintings ut Ajanta. 
But the figure here has not a herse’s head even (as 
the Brahmanica legends represent the Kinnaras), it 
has the short mane and long cars of an asa. low 
would it wear the “ jewelled coronet” he speaks of ? 
On the inuer side ofa pillar of the rail of the second 
stdpa at Sanchiis a similar sculpture where the 
second figure is a child with three mangoes in his 
hand, and carried on her side over the rocks by this 
asinine mother. So here, we suspect, it is her son 
she holds by the hand. A third example was found 
recently by Mr. Burgess at Bhaja where it occurs 
in the midst of a crowd of other figures. It most 
probably relates to some story of a Gardabhi devi, 
as yeb unknown. 

Plate xxxy. fig. 5 represents a man sitting in 
front of a cave on a rocky  hill,—not a stone 
house as the Babu has it (p. 157). In all sculptures 
and paintings of the Buddhist period, hills are 
represented as in this figure. 

The “acrobatic performance” (p, 158) in fig, 1 
plate xxxvil. 1s familiar to us in Baddhist sculptures 
as a Gunulharvayugied, or aGandharva and Apsara ; 
and fig. 6 is well known as a kirttimukha (also 
plate xliv. fig. 5). 

Plate xlii—the Diarmadhdtumandala perplexes 
the learned doctor (p. 145)-—-he does not even 
give its name. But in the area of almost every 
Buddhist temple two or more of these are to be 
seen of stone or brass or other metul.* They vary 
in details but are all of the samo type. The outer 
band is not“ of leaves” as he describes it, but flames, 
and the circle isealled jedldvali ; the 2nd, vajrdvali; 
and the 3rd, padmdvali. Inside this is the jagati (or 
surrounding wall) with its four doors, and in tho 
centre is the dsana or seat, upon which is sometimes 

laida largo vajra, At the Svayambhun&th tope in 
Nop is a large gilt coppor Dharmadhdiunandala 
and on it lics a huge cara With an inscription of 


1? A counterpart of this ficure ma y bo seen in a plate in 


Raffler’s Jar (voi. 1. p. 56), from a metal cast found near 


the mountain Dieog or Prabha. 
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the timeof Pratdpamalla, The Mahdydéna sectaries 
say that Indra made such a throne for Sdkya Muni 
when he was about to become a Buddha. : it closely 
resembles the samavasarna of tho Juinas. 

More than two pages (160-63) are devoted to 
provo that General Cunningham was quite wrong 
in supposing that the figure in plato 1. represents 
Apollo or Sdrya. Now General Cunningham’s 
account is quite correct—ho speaks of the “two 
attendants” however without stating that they are 
females. What tho Babu thinks the sculpture 
does represent he doos not make very clear. We 
hold that it is SQrya in his chariot; and similar 
figures may be seen at Elurfé and Sanchi, and 
always with his two wives Chhaya and Prabha, 
shooting at the Rakshasas. Mortal women do not 
usually shoot or fight for their husbands in Hindu 
poetry; the goddesses only do so: and this alone is 
fatal to the idea of its being any réija or human 
being who is driven in the chariot. 

We have now indicated suflicient mistakes, we 
think, to show how unscientific Dr. Rajendralala 
is in his treatment of theso parts of his subjcct, 
in which he ought to be most at home, wnd the 
reader will be surprised to learn from these speci- 
mens that the great native savant of Calcutta 
should have been guilty of so uncritical a spirit. 
If those he criticises are liable to occasional errors, 
ho himself is quitoas much so. We reserve the 
examination of the inscriptions for another occasion. 

(To be continued.) 





Dir Rivanyavana, Von. S. Gotpscamrpt, ( lst part,) 
Strassburg; K. J. Triibner, 194 pp. 4to. 


The first instalment of Professor S. Gold- 
schinidt’s long-promised edition of the Rdvanavaha 
(more gencrally known as the Setubandha or Setu- 
prabandha) has recently appeared at Strassburg. 
It gives the Prikrit text with various readings 
and critical notes, a complete Index (Prikrit and 
Sanskrit,) and an introductory essay on the 
materids from which the editor has constituted 
his text, and the principles of criticism by which 
he has been guided. <A full account of this im- 
portant publication will be rendered in the Indian 
Antiquary when the second instalment shall have 
appeared, which will give a German translation, 
explanatory notes, and a general introduction on 
the author and his work. Sufficeit here to say, that 
this edition, the ontcomo of many years of patient 
Jabour and research, will be sure to secure for Pro- 
fessor Goldschmidt the thanks of Sanskrit scholars 
for having so successfully accomplished what 
may fairly be considered as one of the most dif- 
ficult tasks in Indian philology. R. R.. 


* We always refer to tho originals ; the plates, as already 
Loted, not being clea trustworthy. 
4¢ They can be bought in Nepal for Rs. 10 to 12, 
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THE GANGAT-KONDA PURAM SAIVA TEMPLE. 
BY COLONEL B. R. BRANFILL. 


YUN great Sniva temple at Gangai-kondapu- 

ram, inthe extreme north-east part of the 
Trichinopoly district, twenty miles south-west of 
Chidambaram, and five miles north of the Kolli- 
dam (Coleroon), is the finest. and grandest Indian 
temple I have seen, bunt is simple in design and 
This style of temple, built 
The 


great temple at Tanjore and one other near 


chaste m ornament. 
on anything like this scale, is very rare. 


Kumbakénam are the only comparable examples 
Tecan recall. That it is no common specimen 
may be gathered from Mr. Moore’s Trichinopoly 
District Manual, p. 343, whenee the following 
extracts are taken :--- 

Ina letter published in the Pall Vall Gazette, 
Dr. Caldwell has remarked that he has reason 
{o hope that future enquiry will firmly establish 
aw supposition formed by him, that this temple 
is one of the vreat, if not the greatest of, parent 
HTindu temples. We believes that the old and 
splendid temple of Tanjore is probably merely 
a model of it.” 

Mr. Moore's description 1s erroneons in several 
particulars. The size of the outer court, oO&L by 
372 feet, is an interior measure for the length, 
which is actually 610 from wall to wall, and thee 
breadth apparently includes the additional court 
af the Amman Kovil (Lady-chapel) attached, 
only that would bring np the width to 400 ft. 
There is only one Gopura (or “ gate pyramid” ) 
instead of six as statcd, and a wrong impression 
is given of the ruinous state of the buildings, 
which is true only of the accessories and minor 
parts. The principal is in very fair order, but 
the stone of the inscribed portions is beginning 
to deeny and peel off. 

The first object of interest here is the great 
stone vimdna dedicated to Siva, conspicuous 
from its situation and size, for many miles 
around. Roughly sperking, it is a fac-situile, 
possibly the prototype, of the Great Saiva 
temple at Tanjore, which it closely resembles, 
but it is larger in plan, built of better stone, 
and less spoilt by stucco and white-wash. 

A strict comparison }owever erannot be made 
without studying the iwo temples together by 
means of comparable photographs, or by visiting 
them in succession. 


The Gangai-konda-puram temple, as 
it is now miscalled, consists of a nine-storeyed 
stibi (steeple tower) or eludan over the shrine 
99 feet square 
and about 165 feet high. 


or sanctuary, at tho base,’ 
This appears to be 
larger, though not higher, than any Tndian 


temple of which the size is) given by Mr. 
¥ereusson in his volume (The Iistory of Tidian 
and Mester Areliteelure), The 


storeys are vertical, aud composed of five towers 


two lowest 
or compartments on each face; a laree one in 
the centre, with two narrow ones beside it, and 
two of medium size outside, next. to the angles 
of the building, all of them ranged in the same 
Tt. would 
seem nore usual in Hindu temples for the cen- 


line forming a side of the square, 


tral compartment of cach face to project or stand 
forward most, the intermediate next, and the 
outer, or comer towers, to stand back, or be 
withdrawn so as to form the aneles of a smaller 
square than would contain the central and 
intermediate projections, The base of this tem- 
ple conforms to «a precise square, The central: 
tower or compartnent of each faee is orna- 
mented simply by T6-sided pilasters at the 
angles, and has a deep miche between half: 
pilasters m the centre, confaming a well senlp- 
tnred figure or group in full relief or free stand- 
ing. The blank wall-spaee, of which there is 
plenty, 1s covered with bas-relief seenes in which 
Rishis bear a prominent part in company with 
country-folk, herdsmen, and others, in great 
The abundance of these tableanx is 
The imter- 
mediate narrow partitions are ornamented in 
the same manner except that the pilasters are 


variet y. 
a characteristic of the temple. 


octagonal, whilst the onter compartments or 
towers at the four corners of the temple have 
plain square pillars and pilasters. Hach storey 
is marked by a bold projecting cornice of 
single (convex) flexure, an older form than that 
of donble flexure. Above the second storey, 
the tower rises In seven steps or terraces: pyra- 
midally, each terrace having five small domed 
cells, which cap the five tower-lke compurt- 
ments before mentioned, diminishing in size to 
the top of the pyramid. According to Fergus. 
son, these small domed cclls may he supposed 


On 9, basement terrace 106 feet by 104. 
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to simulate the monks’ domnitories that sur- 
rounded the many-storeyed halls of the Buddhist 
viharas or monasteries, of which the monolithic 
temples of ‘Seven Pagodas’ are carly imitations. 
These ornamental cells form a more conspicnous 
characteristic of this temple than is common 
elsewhere ; at Tanjore for instance, where there 
are thirteen storeys of cell terraces, the cells 
being only about half the size, are consequently 
far less noticeable individually. Above the 
seventh or highest row of cells, there is a roomy 
terrace occupied by four large bulls couchant at 
the corners, and from the centro rises a compara- 
tively slender neck surmounted by an umbrella 
or semi-dome crowned by the usual /alasa 
orfinial. The entire temple from base to summit 
is of hard stone, brought from a distance, for 
there is none in the neighbourhood. On the 
cast sido of this great Stibc or Viindna stands 
the Velimandapain or ‘ outer hall,’ a plain rect- 
angular building 160 feet long by 83 fect wide, 
with a flat roof supported by four rows of plain 
stone pillars and withont any windows. ‘This 
grand hall or covered court was ovidently 
designed to be of two storeys in height, and was 
begun on that seale at the west end, but never 
completed, being only one storey, cightcen feet 
hich, throughout. 

Between the Velimandupam, or outer court, 
and the great Vindaa, there is a threc-storeyed 
building joining them together, called Mele- 
mupdupan, covering the transverse aisle be- 
tween tha north and sornth entrances by which 
the shrine is approached.* ‘This portico or 
transept is designed and completed in keeping 
with the grand scale and style of the Pindna. 
The interior is too dark for its arrangements 
and details to be seen, nor are strangers permit- 
ted to enter the doors. A third entrance is 
provided at the cast end of the Velinandapam 
by a plain rectangular door in the centre, which 
is approached from without by a double flight of 
stone steps from the north and south rides, 
similar to the two other pairs of stairs vy which 
the transverse aisle doors are approached. 
Gigantic stone warders (dwdrapdlus) guard each 
entrance. This triple building (Viaana, portico, 
and outer hall) stands upon a grandly moulded 
plinth 5 or 6 feet high, no part of which is flat, 
‘and the whole is suyported hy a basernient or 


2 It measures 5 feet by 30. 
3 Aniony some sketches by the writer, is one from a 
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terrace 5 feet above ground level, which projects 
8q feet beyond the plinth and forms a procession- 
path completely round the building. Itis term- 
odin Tamil élodai = “man-way” or “service- 
course.” The mouldings below the procession- 
path are very bold and good, the ornament of 
the vertical or flat portion simulating a range of 
pillars or palings, alternately plain and sculptur- 
ed to represeut Ydli, (conventional lions) and 
various scroll-enveloped animals. 

There is no trace of horizontal rails or of any 
wooden form of structure below the top of the 
plinth-moulding which is the floor level of the 
templo and 10 or 12 feet above the ground. 
Above that, wooden forms are frequent, as for 
instance in the projecting beam heads at all the 
angles, which are only slightly ornamented. 
The string-course of griffon heads between them, 
probably, also represents the ends of the inter- 
mediate timbers. The whole structure points to 
wustyle of architecture in which the basement was 
of masonry and the superstructure of timber. 

The brackets underneath the lower projecting 
cornice represent rampant animals with  at- 
tenuated bodies like greyhounds, of a rather 
wooden pattern. 

The panel or flat part of the back wall of 
“uch recess, between the projecting tower-like 
compartments, 1s ornamented by a vase or some 
very florid object called piranukaumban, This 
ig a common feature at Tanjore and elsewhere, 
and seems to correspond to our cornucopia. 

The rounded plinth-moulding just swbove thic 
procession-path is covered with inscriptions, 
mostly in old Tami]. Many of the letters cor- 
respond with those on the base of the Tanjore 
temple as shewn in plate xvii. of Burnell’s 
S. Tudian Palawgruphy, bat others seom more 
modern, approximating to thoso on Ins plate 
xix., of the fifteenth century a. vp. To the an- 
instructed, the architecture seems uncommonly 
good, chaste and archaic compared with the 
common great Hindu temples of Southern India. 
The seui; cured tigures and groups that occupy 
the niches ir the middle of each compartment 
are very good indeed, both in design and exe- 
eution. ‘They are carved in very hard, fine 
graincd, light coloured stone, occasionally ap- 
prouching a cream colour, The figures are re- 
presentations of Siva,* Vishnu and Bramhi, all 


. a sack anaes cake oe eee i A #28 8 ee we. - 
mes. ene ane 8 


niche represonting Siva appearing out of the side of th 
Litga, four armed, with puruéu and mriga, and a figure 
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of them less conventional and more natural than 
is common elsewhere. 

The good state of preservation in which the 
temple generally now is, may be due to the hard- 
ness and durability of the stone, and to the 
fact that the site is very sccluded and out of tho 
busy paths of men, the highways of commerce, 
and tracks of armies. It has also escaped the 
fanatic zeal of the bigoted Moslem. 

The temple stands ina courtyard 610 feet 
long KH. and W. by 350ft. wide N. and S., which 
containsseveral good subsidiary temples,* and the 
remains of a double-storeyed arcade or cloister 
which once surrounded it entirely. The gopu- 
rane proper or gateway tower in the centre of 
the cast wall, is very fine, but quito subordinate 
to the temple (vimd@uam) itself. It is of good 
stone throughout, but has begun to fall down, 
and will shortly be a complete ruin.* Tu style 
it assimilates more to that of the Vimanam than 
the Tanjore temple gopuraims do, they being 
florid and highly ornate, whereas this is more 
severe and chaste than its principal. 
adormnent of the temple at Gangal-konda-puram 
is the repetition everywhere on the cells and 
cornices of the fan-like window ornament resen.- 
bling a spread peacock’s tail. 

The nameGangai-konda-cholapuram 
ocears frequently on the inscriptions, and would 
seem to indicate ‘the city of Gangai-konda-ehdla,’ 
There is a place called Gangai-kondan 
some 24 miles farther north, and the name is 
believed to oceur elsewhere in Southern India. 
The local legend, perhaps invented to account 
for: the name, states that a pious pilgrim, 
wliose .ife and strength were spent in fetching 
water from Banaras for the wership at Riaimeés- 
varaw, bad a vision in which it was revealed to 
him that he should find a spring of Ganges- 
water at this spot, a result which Ins great faith 
enabled hnn to cffect, doubtless to his great 
material comfort; and a fine well of good water 
conntenanecs the {radition. 
might signify something like “a elon of Gui- 
gé@,” or “water.” gangd is not uncommon in 
Southern India with the meaning of water, 
especially for running water, and very many 


‘Gangai-kanda’ 


grovolling infoont. Th. is similar to a tigure in the D&gn 
Avatira temple at Elura, only the subordinate figures of 
Vishnu and Braliafé are awantmg in the southern exam- 


le.—Kiv. 
‘ Among these are,—-on tho north side those of (1) Bhad- 


rakGti Amman, (2) nearly opposite the Mele- or Sandhya- 
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river names in India and Ceylon have the word 
Ganga affixed to them. Gangai-konda or 
Gangai-koudin may mean “he who obtained (or 
brought) water,” atitle that might well have been 
given to, orassumed by, the prince who construct- 
ed the Ponnéri-karai, a great. embankment in this 
neighbourhood designed for the storage and 
distribution of water, no less than 16 miles in 
length. A supply channel 60 miles Jong was 
designed to keep this great reservoir supplied 
with water fromthe Kollidam river, and it seems 
likely that the prince who designed this great 
water project, should have been also the founder 
of the great temple at the city which was to be 
benefited by it. The city has disappeared en- 
titely, and the rural popnlation is now scanty 
and poor, but the great temple and the skeleton 
of the great irrigation scheme remain to testify 
to the grand works that could be conecived by 
the minds and excented by the hands of the 
The 
high road from Madras to Kumbakonam passes 


former rulers and people of this country. 


within a mile or so of the spot, but there is a 
cross rotd from Chidambaram railway station 
wd Mannargudi, that leads directly to the place. 
the distance being about 20 miles. 

Kor the age of this temple consult the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Setence, vol, 
XIE. (18+), the following quotations from 
whichare taken from Captain Carr’s Collection 
of Descriptive and Historical Papers relating to 
the Seven Payodas (MaAvalivaram), where Sir 
Walter Elliot attributes this temple to Vira Ra- 
jendra Chola surnamed Koppara- Kesarivarma, 
and cites “inseriptions of this same prince on 
the magnificent temple at Gangondaram on the 
north bank of the Cavery, of which he appears 
to have been the founder,” “ oue of these, in the 
Sth year of his reign (5. 901, a.p. 1069) 
rans thus; Ko-virija-kesarivarnia named [a- 
jendva Deva, wielding the sceptre, &e. de.” 
‘Son of Rajarija (Narendra) Chola whom he 
suceceded in 8. 980" (= ap. 1064)... From 
the remoteness of the quarries, the hardness of 
the stone, the great size of the biulding, and the 
vast amount of carving displayed in the basement 
alone, below the rounded moulding on which the 


ee ne a ee - - ee eee ree at eee Sac ay, Secale Aca ees! 


mandape Sandikesvara’s, and (3) opposite the shrine, that of 
Bragal N4yiki or Vada Kailfsa. fn the soath-west corner 
is (4) that of Gangd Vindyaka; (5) suath of the shrine is 
Visvanitha’s, or Bakshira Kailasa ; and (1) south of the 
great mandapa is ‘ Nariyar Kovil;’ while at the cast frout 
is tho bull Nandi.—Eb. > It meusurea 75 fect by 40. 
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inscriptions mostly occur, I do not thmk at 
probable that so much of the work could havo 
been done in five years. The whole design was 
never completed, perhaps because it took longer 
than the reign of the prince who founded it, 
and Ishould think that the Great Viana alone 
must have been nearer 50 years than five im 
building. 
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Lhe epoch of Vira Rajendra Chola av. L064 
(to 1079 and later) seems well established, and 
his identity with the “ Koppara-Kesarivarma, 
also called Udaiyar Sri Rajendra Devar” of the 
Vaishnava (Tamil) inscriptions at the Seven 
Pavodas, so that the year 1000 a.p. seems 
hardly too carly for the foundation of this 
temple. 


NOTES ON THE TANDU PULAYANS OF TRAVANKORE, 
BY REV. W. J. RICITARDS, C. M.S. MISSTONARY, COTTAYAM, 


The men of the Tandu Polayans (or Pulayans 
who wear Tanda grass) wear the ordinary lower 
eloth of the kind worn in this country, but the 
distinctive name of the tribe comes from the 
women’s dress, which is a very primitive article 


indeed. The leaves of a certain water-plant 
are cnt into lengths of a foot long, and tied 


round the waist in such a fashion that the 
strings wmwoven hang ina bushy tail behind, 
and present the same appearance in front, 
reaching nearly to the knees. This is accounted 
for by a tradition that in former days a certain 
high caste man of that region had been sowing 
grains and planting vegetables in Ins_ fields, 
but found that his daily work was tn some un- 
known way frustrated ; for whatever he plant- 
ed or sowed in the day was carefully pieked 
up and taken “when men slept.” So he seta 
watch, and one night he saw, coming out of a 
hole hitherto unknown to him, certain beings like 
men but quite neked, who set to work destroy- 
ing his hopes of a crop, Pursuing them, he 
succeeded in catching amanand woian, and 
he was so impressed with shame at them con- 
dition, that he gave the man his own upper cloth 
which was hanging on his shoulder, and made 
him put it on, but not haying ono to spare for 
the woman, she (following Mother Eve's example) 
made herself an apron of grass as above de- 


scribed. These were the progenitors of the 


NOTE ON A ROCK.CUT 


The inscription under notice was not long 
ago sent by Mr. M. A. Markhain, Collector of 
Allahabad, to the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal.* 
It had been discovered by him in 9% cave near 
the falls of Keoti Kunda on a tributary of the 


mea ee ee ee eee 


‘ 
: 
i 


ae eee 


numerous slaves who are found there at this day. 
They are also called Aow7, or Pit Pulayans, from 
having ortyinated as abovesaid, 

Their langnageis Malayalam. They worshipthe 
sun and heavenly bodies, and T have seen among 
thema little temple about the size of a large rab- 
bit huteh in which was a plank for the spirits of 
their deceased ancestors to come and rest upon. 

The spirits are also supposed to fish in the 
backwaters, and the phosphorescent appearance, 
seen sometimes on the surface of the water, is 
taken as an midication of thei presence. 

The food of the Pulayans is fish offen eooked 
with arrak and with the lliaccous roots of 
certain waterplants. 

When visited wboub L1--1 o'clock they are 
found intoxicated, especially the men. 

They live in the Malayalam country, 'Travan- 
kore, south of Cochin, between the backwater 
and the sea, and another division of them is 
found more south near Aleppey, who are called 
Kiana Pulayans. These wear rather better and 
more artistically made ‘aprons.’ Whena girl of 

he Tanda Pulayans puts on this garment--a 
sign of maturity—for the first time, there is a 
The state 
of these poor people 1s virtually that of slavery, 
T shonld 
be glad to see in the Anérguary any notes of 
similarly dressed natives of India, 


ceremony called the Tanda marriage. 


though some of them possess property 


INSCRIPIEGCN FROM RIWA. 
BY DR. A. T. RUDOLF HOERNLE, PIHLLOLOGICAL SECRETARY, \SIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, - 


Tanwas im the Riwa State. Of the Tocality in 
which it was found, Mr. Markham gave the 
following echarnung deseription in a subsequent 
communication: ‘As the name of the place 


(Keoti Kunda) implies, there is a pool. into 


See the Proceediu-s of March 1880, 


Mary, 1880.1 


which falls a most lovel y waterfall. The river 
Mahinda, which rises in the Kaimar hills, and is 
a tributary of the Tanwas (Tons), here preci- 
pitates itself over a perpendicular drop of 336 
feet, unbroken even hy a crag. The pool or 
kund» below is almost quite circular, and is 
hemmed in by the perfeetly perpendicular rock 
of the above height for about two-thirds of its 
circumference ; the stream escaping throneh the 
opening and flowing for over two miles through 


LCA ORY EL 


thecave. The relativo size of copy and origin- 


al isnot known. A squeeze or rubbing would 
have been more satisfactory; still the copy. is 
evidently drawn very carefully. All the let- 
tera, with the exveption of the 6th, ean be easily 
The 6th looks, at first sight, like 
no, but there can hardly bea doubt that it is za, 


recognized, 


the upper horizontal stroke having heeome 
The +th and Téth are a 
little differently drawn, but they are clearly 
meant for the same Ietter; and the only letter 


slightly displaced. 


that will fit both words in which they oeenr 
is pw? On the whole, the letters are very 
fairly preserved. Phe inseription apparently 
consists of two parts; there being an interval 


after the tenth letter. 
one connected se utenee: 


But the whole forms 


Haritiputenai Sonakena kdrita pulharini, 
te. “the pool (eave) caused to be made by 
Saunaka the son of Hariti The Innguage, 
as in most cave-inseriptions of dhis kind, is PAli. 
The addition of the final mnusvara in patemnit, 
Wat be genuine, follows » well-known Prakrit 
rule (see Hema Chandra, |, 27, and compare 
Kachehayana. ', 4, 8). 


Saunaka changes. as usual in Pah, to o. 


The diphthong au of 


Pakharini,* or pool, is the name of the cave, 
which is most .appropriately so called, after 
the pool at (he tuotof the rock which contains 
the cave. 
named after 
neighbourhood. 


Such caves were not. uncommonly 


eonspicuous objects in- their 


‘aus General Cunningham 


2 It may be netieed that in the first inscription of the 
Bharahut Stépa (sce General Cunningham’s Report, p. 123) 
the letter pv is always written like the 14th; and that pute. 
na is twice apelt with na, as here, but once with na, 
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w canon of perpendicular rocks, keeping the 
above height almost the whole way. On one 
side of the ‘ becthiue crag’ is a tine old native 
fort, and on projecting erags on the edge of the 
fall are pieturesque Hinda temples. Altogether 
itis a most lovely place.” 

The copy of the inscription which Mr. Mark - 
ham sent, and which the accompanying woodeut 
represents, is apparently a mere copy made by 
eye on the occasion of Mr. Markhiuun’s visit te 


L +f AYO 


In his) Corpus Tnseriptionnin ladicarim (p. 
135) mentions a cave called Vapryaka after a 
fine Jaree well imuuediately in front of it. 

As the form of the letters shows, the mscrip- 
tion belones to the period soon after Asoka. The 
absence of the mddras or heads, and the ronnd. 
form of some of them (as the pand s) prove that 
the inseriptions may be assigned to as early a 
date as me. 200," 

In the communieation already referred to. Mr. 
Markham thus speaks of another cave im the 
neighbourhood, contamme painted figures, and 
hunting and battle scenes. In another cave, 
hear a& somewhat similar fall and pool on 
the itself, about & 


Keott Kunda, T found several square yards of 


Tanwas miles west of 
very well drawn, or rather painted, figures, aud 
hanting and battle scenes, moa rather bright 
They were certainly not recent, but J 


The 


Mhabitant’ says they were jast the 


red, 


ere, 


ey 


conld make no eness as to their 


oldest 


same us now when he was born, fF wonder 

if they are of any value, Fo have no doubt. 
oe s. 

that oa close examinttion of the  namerous 


‘aves world be rewarded with many iscerip- 
tions,” 

Phelieve these particular caves have not. been 
noticed hitherto by the Archwological Survey, 
Perhaps this notice may serve to direct attention 
to them. Mr. 
they would appear to well deserve  cureful 


From Markhiain’s statemeuts 


oxmuination. 


3 Tho Sanskrit Pushhkarin?; conf. the many ‘ Pokhar- 
nas’ or pools. 

* See Gen. A. Cunningham, the SL pa of Bharhat, p. 15. 
{From the length of the strokes for tho vowels, T incline 
to think it somewhat later than the author.— Ep. | 
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REMARKS ON THE WORD SRAMANA. 


BY REV. SAMUEL BEAL. 


General Cunninghain (Blilsa Lopes p. xii.) 
scoms to conclude finally that Sramaua is a 
Buddhist title. But) Colebrooke (fssays. vol. IT. 
pp. 203, 201) arrives at another conclusion, that 
the followers of Buddha are clearly distinguished 
from Brachmanes and Sarmanes (arguing from 
Justin, whose opinion, however, is not final as the 
passage is ambiguous). Colebrooke as a general 
definition extends the term: Samanwans to asce- 
ties of various tribes (p. 2U-f). 

But to examine Cunningham's argument. 
He mentions first that Buddha was called Madea 
Sramana, but. this proves no more than that 
this term was employed by Buddhists, adopted 
by themoas it was by the Jainas (Colebr. as. 
p- 196) and asceties generally, as is evident from 
the inscription placed over the remains of the 
Indian who committed himself to the flames at 
Athens (Strabo, lib. xv. p. 720 Casanb.). 

He then coneludes that the Sramanas or 
Germany of Megasthenes must. he the Buddhists, 
because if} is said that women were allowed to 
jointhem (cupd-dcood-eww) on taking vows of chas- 
tity (ave yopevas “adpodureay), adding that the 
Buddhists alone had nans + but here we observe 
the words in the original do not) bear ont the 
assertion that the women were under vows, 
or became nuns; and we also find the same 
words uscd by Nearkhos (Strabo, xv., § 66 
cd. Siebenkees) inc reference to the Brahmans 
(oupPiroud-pety Savtowy Kae -yrvaixas), 8O Chat tlis is 
no corroboration of the theory, 

The division of Klitarkhos of the Pramnie 
info OPEror, yupvyrae, TOXTLKOL, TpPorXepLol deserves 
The identilieation of the first 
Arhivts think, prove 
satisfactory—first as they used the skins of 


consideration. 


with the will not, 1 


stays for their clothing studying the art of 
healing, de, which does not apply to the 
condition of the Rahat; and secondly, us we 
know that at the time when Buddha became 
an aseclic, there were in the mountains a class 
of men clothed as these mountaineers are de 
Ag fo the 
yupyyrats if as distinct iy said" y opvous Bialiny,” 


scribed, in sking of stags, &e. 


AAC Stoe of Clemens Alexandriaus, Strom, lib. I. 
e 16. --by. 


which will apply to no portion of the Buddhist 
community, The modirckoe are deseribed as 
wearing skins, and having their hair bound 
up, which is equally foreign to Buddhist 
custom, 

With respect to the division of the German, 
described by Megasthenes, into 'YAoBuor, latpixot, 
ameurau-—it the “YAoPco* be Alobhiy: 7 in Sans- 
krit, it does not seem to refer exclusively to the 
Buddhists, for there were other asectics who 
lived in woods and fed on berries; nor is it se 
applteable to the Buddhist as to others, for the 
Aranyaka ovr Buddhist aseetie was allowed to 
receive food from the houscholders (eid. Prati- 
moksha). With respect to tho tarpexor, even if 
this were a corruption of mparixor, how do we 
account for the description that they were 
with 
women ¥ a thing strictly forbidden to the 
Buddhist. 

On the whole we see no reason to argue the 


physicians and ecovecrned = themselves 


antiquity of the Buddhist commanity from any 
of these sngvestions, 

But observe, on the other hand, that the word 
Sramana (4e., Germanwe) is distinguished by 
Buddha diimseclf from the Brahman, and yet 
does not refer to his followers. (Lalila Vist., pp. 
ZAR, 24), 
and Sramanas who believe that there Isa purity 


“Bhikshus! there are Brahmans 


resulting from abstinence,’ &e.. and so on, in 
wl whieh passages the same division between 
Brahmans and Sramans is observed, which iy 
We 


argue there-tore that this division was one gener: 


noticed by the Greck writers above quoted. 


ally accepted, and) was equivalent te Brahmans 
and non-Brahmans, 

Observe again that Baddha, when on lis tour 
of inspeclion from the four gates, is deseribed 
wu joyful faco, &e. 


So that cen before he entered ona religious 


us ineetines @ Shaman with 


life we read of thes scet of Sramanas as existing 
commonly in fiuedia, proving (inless we allow a 
vpent solceisio) that (his appellation was applied 
to others besides Buddhists. If this were once 


granted, the argunent falls to the ground. 


* rom alubdha- - content, free from covetuusness. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. &. FLEET, Bo C.S,, M.R.ALS. 
(Continued fron p. 103.) 


No. LXXVI. 

The present copper-plate grant was published 
originally, with a rough facsimile, by the late 
Bal Gaigidhar Sastri in the Juwr. Bo. Br. 2. 
As. Soc., Vol. IL, pp. 4. and 12; andit has been 
repeated by Prof. Bhandirkar at (dem, Vol, 
XIV, p. 16. 
the first time. 

My transcription is from the original plates, 
which belong to ‘Nansa Walad Kansn,’ of Nirpan 
inthe Vigatpuri Taluka of the Nasik District. 
The plates are two in number, cach about 
Re" long by 53” broad; the edges of them are 
raised into rims, and the inscription has been 


The hthograph now appears for 
s ] 


very well preserved. They are conneeted by 


two rings, The nght-hand ines is aw plain 


copper wire about 4” thick, bent into the form of 


a ring of abont 13” in diameter; but the two 
ends of the wire do not appear to have been 
ever soldered toyether. The left-hand = ring, 
which had not been eut when the plates came 
into my hands, is about 4" thick and 7," in 
diawneter ; the seal on it is cireular, about 137 
in diameter, and hag, in rehefon a countersunk 
surface, at the top, the moon, — in the centre, the 
motto Sré-Jayderaya~—and at the bottom, a lotus. 

[tisa Western Chalak ya erant of N ag a- 
vardhana, also ealled Tribhuvaniasraya, the 
sonofdayasimhavario a7, alco called Dha- 
rasraya, who was one of the younger brothers 
of Pulikeést IL. 


iis probable that Jayasibhavarma had also the 


From the motto on the sel, 


title of Jayasriavi. 

The grant is not dated. 
of the village of Bale g rama, in the Go pa- 
rishtra district, to the establishment of the 


Ti records the gilt 


god Kapilésvara, or Siva as the wearer of a 
garland ef skulls. This village has been identi 
fied for me hy Mr. J. 


the modern Belvaum-Tarathi about twelve miles 


A. Baines, C.oS., with 


to the north-cust from Vigatpuri, 

The doubtful points about this grant are,—-~1, 
that ib isin the Garjara characters ; 2, that it 
ives the ile of Satvasrayn to Kirttivarma I ; 
3, that it allots the horse of the breed called 
Chitrakantha’ to Pulikesi 11; and 4, that it 

> When Bal Gangfdhiar SAstrt published the grant, the 


lates belonged “to Narsn Dhalo Thakir, former] y of 
Kuvandi in the valley of Trimbak¢swar, aud now of Nind- 


speaks of Pulikést TT as a parama-mdhéseard. 
Bat, on the whole, Dam not inclined to question 


its genuineness. Considering the locality from 
Which the graut comes, -so far to the north 
from Vatipi, which was then the capital of the 
Western Chalukyas : and comoaratively so near 
to the Gadrjara capital, it is probable enoneh 
that the Girjara characters would be used, 
instead of the Western Chalakya. Another 
result of this branch of the Western Chalukyas 
being located in so fur an outlying part of their 
dominions may easily have been a want of 
knowledge as to the exaet nature of (he genea- 
lomteal and histovieal statements recorded in the 
Western Chalukya grants. Or even a mere act 
of carelessness on the part of the eneraver mity 
have oiven the title of Satydsraya to Kirtti- 
vari Ty instead of to Palikesi LT, to whom, by 
the way, no second title at allis allotted in this 
And thongh it is not at all likely that 
the worship of MahesSyara, or Siva, by Pulikési 


Van ti. 


TT. was ever so exclusive as to justify his being 
called a parcid-wdheseara; yet the Western 
Chalnkyas undoubtedly ecneouraged the worship 
of Siva quite as Liberally as the worship of 
Brahimi and Vishouw ant Jindndera. 

The Nagavardhana who is moentioned in line 
13 must have been the preceptor of Pulikesi UH. 
Suchiat leastis the strichy correct interpretation 
of the epithet Neri. Negcardhan-padduudicy dla, 
Which is applied here to Pulikest Th. Tn soine 
other inseriptions, -e. gy, Nos. 3 to LO oof Dr. 
Bublors Chaulukya grants at Vol. VWI, p. 1x0; 
und the SSihvar’ eraut of Jayachandea in Thee 
Pandit, Va IV. pe Why paid Cydia is used 
by tteelf) to denote the relationship of son to 
fathers; audin the (wo Vialabhi grants published 
by Dr. Bahlerat Voll WI, pp. 13 and dd, it is 
used, in addition to fisya seth and les pediujeh, 
to express the bond of filial and fraternal atfee- 
tion and respeet nuiting w son to his father and 
a younger to his elder brother, But, to inter. 
pret it otherwise than in its eral sense here, 
would nevessitate our taking Navavardhana 
to be another name of Niritivarm’ Ls and there 
is nowhere any corroborative evidence to justify 
gaum in the Northern Konkan,” 


_? For brevity, and convenience of distinction, 1 shall call 
hi in future notices Jayasithhu LI. 
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this. Itis plainly used here in the sense in 
which itoccursin Srdini- Muhdsdua-pdddnudhydte 
in, ¢.g., line lof No. XL, at Vol. VII, p. 161, 
and in Bhagavat-pdddnudhydia in line 13-14 of 
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No. XIT, at Vol. V, p. 51, and in lino 12-13 of 
No. XV, at id., p. 155; and it has the same 
purport as pddubhalta, which occurs inline 14 
of No. XII, and in line 13 of No. XV. 


Tra nscription, 


First plate. 


- 


navya-sagotranam Hariti-putra nim 


> 


*—abhivardhitanam 


kshana-vasik rit-iseésha-mahibh ritain 


=3 


ndé 
tha-turaga-paditi-bald 


~ 
© 


ee De ees Oe cee De ee ee Be eee Oe ee 0 oe ees I ee Ol 
a 
teed Ld heed ls s Lammeed { a A M1 A 


yah 


— 
» 
) 

bacenend 


Svamédh-ivabhritha-snana-pavitrikrita-eftrasya 


Svasti |((|) Jayaty-avishkntam Vishnor=vvarahamh kshobhit-Armnavam | dakshin-dnnata- 
damshtr-Aigra-visranta-bhuvanam yvapul || Srimatii sakala-bhuvana-samstiyamina-Mi- 


supta-lokamatribhih sapta-matribhi. 


Karttikeya-parirakshan-ivapta-kalyana-paramparanitn 
bhagavan-Nardyana-pragida-samisidita-vardha-linchh*(fichha)n-dkshana>- 


kulam=alamkarishnér=a- 
satyisraya-Sri-Kirttivarmma- 


Chaluk yanatn® 


rajasy=4tmajo=ndka-narapati-sata-makuta-tata-kéti-chrishta-charan-dravi- 
Meéru-Malaya-Mandara-sam ina-dhairy yo -hav-alarsabhivardhamana-vara-kari-ra- 
mandjav-aika-Kam‘hachite’-akhyah (khya)-pravara-turathga- 
tN) mén(n)=bparjita-svarajya-vijita-Chéra-Chola-Pandya-kramigata-rijya-tra- 


§rimad-uttara path-adhipati-Sri-Harsha- 


Second gl ate, 


[2°] parijay-dpalabdh-apara-nimadhéyah 

(**] dhyata[h*] 

[2°] ri-sakala-paksho 
tri(tri)-bhuvani- 

[2°] graya(h*]  Sri-Nagavardhana-rijah 
narapa- 

{?7] tin=samanudarsayaty=astu 


parama-mihesvarah 
dharasrayah 


Sri-Pulakésivallabhah 
Sri-Jayasingha(sc. simla)varma-rajas=tasye 


Sri-Nagavardhana-pid-inu. 
bhrata — vigit-a- 
sinus= 


tasy=inujd 


A A e 


sarvvin=-éy=igimi-varttamiina-bhavishya[m* ]$°=cha 


S 


vah samviditam yath-aismibhir=G oparashtra-vishay-dmta[h* }- 


[?®] pati-Balegrama[h* |] sddrangah sa(s0)parikara a-chita-bhata-pravésya — -chamdr-arkk-” 


arnnava- 
(2°] kshiti-sthiti-samakalina[ m* | 
[*°] vridhy(ddhy)-arttham 


nimitts| mn* | 


mita-pitrdr=uddisy=Atmanas=cha 
Balimma-Thakkura-vijiaptikaya 


vipula-punya-yasé-bhi- 


Kipalésvarasya CGuggula-pija- 


(*] tan-[n* Jivisi-mahavratibhya upabhogiya salila-ptirvvakam pratipiditas=tad=asmad-vamsyai- 


a3) we ag Re Or Se cere ere lg 
(97) reanyair=vv igami-nripatibhy| h* | 
asmad-diyo-numantavyal h* | 


Sarad-abhra-charnchalam 


jivitam=ikaly(layy)=ayam=- 


27) pratipilayiltavyas-ch=-¢ty-uktain bhagavata Vyaséna | Bahubhir=vvasndhi bhukta  raja- 


(**] bhis=Sagar-adibhih yasya yasya 


ya la 


bhiunis-tasya tasya tada  phalam=iti = |(|{) 


{?°) Sva-dattam para-dattim va yo harcta vasumdharam shashtim varisha(sc. varsha)-sabasrini 


vishthayim jayaté krimish*] || 


Translation. 
Hail! Victorious is the form, which was that 
of a boar, that was manifested of (the god) 
Vishnu,—which troubled the ocean, and which 


on 0 tn M0 eee me ee ee ere a ee + 0 wee ee 





3 The rula of doubling consonants aftor the letter a is 
sumactimes attended to, and sometimes not, mm this grant. 

* Conf. pancha for paticha in]. lbof the ad Udrjara 
grant at Jour, Bo. Br. ft. As. Soe., Vol. X, p. 19. 

° ‘This form of the @ oceura only here, and in sahasréni, 
]. 26, and, doubled, in drain, 1, The second, and 
more usual, form of 2 used in this inseription, occurs in the 
doubled form in Gradua, }. 18, 

@ Prof. Bhand ‘har reads, ond translates, Chélukydndan, 
with the vowel of the first syllable lung; but he is wrong. 


had the earth resting upon the tip ofits up-lifted 
right-hand tusk ! 

(Iu, 2.)—-Phe son of the king Sri-Kirtti- 
varma, the asylum of truth'®,—whose body 


7 This, of course, is a mistake for Chitrakanth-, 

8 Ag we have already had dy4nvin, this use of bhavishya 
is a tautology. 

¥ [tig not usual to express the double kka by an almost 
complete repotition of the letter, as is done hero and in 
1. 20. We have an analogous instance to the present one, 
in the word Karkhadhydpaka in line 88 of Prof. Dowson's 
first ¢ drjara grant at Jour. R. As. Soc., New Series, Vol. [, 
. 247. 

10 Satydsrays. 
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was purified by ablutions performed after cele- 
brating horse-sacrifices ; and who adorned the 
family of the Chalukyas, who are glorious, 
and who aru of tho kindred of Manavya which is 
praised throughout the whole world, and who are 
the descendants of Hariti, and who are nourished 
by seven mothers who are the mothers of man- 
kind, and who have an uninterrupted continuity 
of prosperity acquired by the protection of (the 
god) Karttikéya, and who have had all kings 
made subject to them on theinstant at the sight 
of the sign of tho boar which they acquired 
through the favour of the holy (gud) Narayana, 
—was Sri-Pulakésivallabha, tho water- 
lilies of whose feet were scratched by the edges 
of the diadems of many huudreds of kings; 
who was equal in steadfastness to (the mountains) 
Mérn and Malaya and Mandara; the army of 
whose excellent elephants and chariots and 
horses and footsoldiers was always imereasing 
day by day; who acquired his own kingJoin, 
and conquered the threo hereditary kingdoms 
of the Chéras and the Cholas and the Pandyas, 
by means of one horse, as swift as thonght, of 
the breed called Chitrakantha™ ; who possessed 
a second namo’? which he had acquired 
by defeating the glorious Sri-Harsha, the 
supreme lord of the region of tho north; who 
meditated on the feet of Sri-Nagavardhana ; 
and who was a devout worshipper of (the god) 
Mahésvara. 

(lu. 14.)—His younger brother was the king 
Sridayasimhavarma”, the asylum of tho 
earth'®, who conquered all the ranks of his 
enemies. 

(L. 15.)—His son, the king Sri-Nagavar- 
dhana, the asylum of the three worlds'’, issues 
his commands to all future and present and 
future’® kings :— 

(L. 17.)-—‘‘ Be it known to you that, for the sake 
of (Our) parents and in order that We Ourselves 
may acquire great religious merit and fame, tho 
village of Balegriaima, which lies in the dis- 
trictof Géparashtra, has been given by us, 
at the request o! Balainma-Thakkura, with 
libations of water, and together with the udranja 


13 Sea note 7 above. “See also para. 4 of the intro- 
ductory remarks to No. |. AAVIT. 

19 The secu ‘1 name, luwever,—that of Paramésvara, or 
‘ Supreme T.ord,’—is omitted. 

1S Dharii raya, 

* Tribhuvandirayt. 

48 See note § ab sve. J 

% Guggula, guygulu, guygalt, guggila, is bdellium, a 
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and the uparikara, and not to be entered by 
the irregular or the regular troops, and to en- 
dure as long as the, moon and the sun and the 
ocean and the carth may last, for the purpose of 
the (rite called) Guggula-piijd®® of the temple of 
(the god) Kapilésvara'’, and, for their usufruct, 
to the great ascetics who reside at that (temple). 
Therefore this our gift should be assented to 
and preserved by future kings, whether of our 
lineage or others, having borne in mind that 
life is as transient as an antumn-cloud.” 

(lu, 23.)——And so it has been said by the holy 
Vyasa :—Land has been enjoyed by many kings, 
commencing with Sagara; he, who for the time 
being possesses land, enjoys the fruits of it! He 
is born as a worm in ordure for the duration of 
sixty thousand years, who confiscates land that 
has been given, whether by himself or by 
another ! : 

No. LXXVIT. 

This is another of the Neri plates, of which 
I have spoken at Vol. VII, p. 161. General 
LeGrand Jacob gave a notice of this grant, but 
did not publish it in detail. He treated it, in 
fact, as two separate inscriptions ; the first and 
second plates being given as No. V_ in his 
paper, and the third plate as No. VII. It is 
plain, however, fromthe measurement of the 
plates, and from the uniformity of the writing, 
and from the context of lines 31 and 32 in my 
transeription, that we havo ono entire grant, 
and not parts of two separate grants. 

My transcription is from the original plates, 
which are three in nuinber. The first measures 
about 84” long, the ends of the lines being 
broken off, by 4° broad. The second is entire, 
and measures 915" long by 43” broad. The 
third plate, again, is only a fragment, the last 
two or three lines being broken off; it measures 
9" long by 8” broad. Measuring from the top 
and the left side of each plate, the ring-hole 
occupics exactly the same position in plate HI 
asin plates Land II. The edges of the plates 
are raised into rims to protect the writings. 
In addition to the parts broken away, plates I, 
II b, and III are a ood deal damaged by rust. 


fragrant gum or resin, which is burnt and waved beforo 
idols in procession. Lam told that the nite is coufined now 
to the _ worship of the god Virabhadra. 

Siva. The word in the original ia Kapdl¢svara, which 
must be rendered by ‘ the temple or establishment of Kapé- 
lésvara.” In Old-Canarese inscriptions the namo of a god 
is analogously used in the nouter to signify tho temple, 
instead of only tho god itself. 
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Plate Ila is better preserved; but here, as 
elsewhere, many passayes would have been very 
doubtful but for tho style followed in this 
grant boing so well known. On the outside of 
plate [II there are the remains of six lines of 
writing,—probably a later addition to, or vari- 
ation of, the original grant; detached letters 
are legiblo enough here and there, but no con- 
Tho ring 
The 


characters are those of the usual Western Cha- 


nected passnvo can be deciphered. 
and seal of this grant have been lost. 


Jukya alphabet, -very similar to those of No. 
XXIX, at Vol. VI, p. 85, but not quite so 
well formed, and with the same slope to the 
right. 

It isa Western Chaluk ya grant of Vija- 
yaditya, dated Saka 622 (av. 700-1), in 
the fonrth year of his reign. Ibis issued froin 
his victorious camp at the city of Raséna- 
nagara, and it records the grant of the villaze 
of Nordr itself, bounded on each side by the 
villages of Ballavalligrima and Sahamyapnra. 
The former of these is evidently the modern 
‘Wullawul’ of the Trigonometrical Survey 
Map, about three miles to the west of Nertr ; 
but the map does not give any name corres- 
ponding to Sahamyapura. Io am not able at 
present to identify Rasénanagara, unless it is 
Rasin in the Ahmadnagar District, 
twenty-two miles W. by N. from Korti. 

[have translated Il. 10 to 15 in such a way as to 
make the ‘horse of the breed called Chitrakantha’ 
belong to Vikramadityal. InthisI differ 
from Mr. Rice, who translates the same passage in 
the Vokl:aléri grant (Vol. VIE, p. 23)) in such 
a way as to mako this horse belong to Saty a- 
sraya or Pulikesi II. 


nbout 


The wholo passage from 
line 8 to line LY, including three generations, is a 
genitive construction ; and it 1s possible to apply 
the epithet ending with o(jigishoh, 1. 11, tu sua- 
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guroh, 1. 12, and thus to make the horse belong 
io Pulikést IT,—instead of applying it, as I do, to 
Vikrumdditya, bhattdrakasya, ll. 14-15. 
The only direct statements that we have on 
this point are,—1, Hl. 12-13 of No. XXVIII 
(Vol. VI, p. 76), where the nominative construe- 
tion 18 used, and the horso is specifically stated 
tubelongto Vikramaditya 1;—2, 1, 9 of the 
spurious grant of Vikramaditya I, No. XLV 
(Vol. VII, p. 219), which follows the construc- 
tio and language of the preceding ;—3, }. 11- 
12 of the spurious grant of Pulikési I, No. XLIV 
(Vol. VII, p. 211), where the horse is 
allotted, neither to Vikramiditya LL, nor to 
Paltkést H, but to Pulikést I;—and 4, UL. 
LO-12 of No. LANVI above, where the horse, 
under the mistaken namo of Kauthachitra, is 
This last 
grant may, or may not, be genuine; but it is at 
any rate one of no particular anthority. And 
the only authoritative statement that remains is 


made to belong to Pnlik é@st IL. 


that contained in the first of the four grants 
that To lave just spolen of. Looking now to 
the wording of the present grant, if the epithet 
ending with ejfyishoh were intended to be con- 
strned with sea-qarch, then the natural arrange- 
ment would have been to place aranipati-itay- 


ditardda, “which (regal splendour) had been 


18 » 
s 


Interrupted by w confederacy of three kings 
.® . er . ad * 4 iA VW Yop 
after, instead of before, sra-qurok.. These words can 
only have been placed before sea-quroh expressly 
for the sake of emphasis, and to indicate that 
the epithet ending with ¢ijigishoh is not to be 
I do not know of 
extraneous evidence, apart 


construed wilh sece-equrdh, 
any from these 
inscriptions, bearing on this point; and,—in tho 
absence of such,—on the authority of No. 
AXVITT, and on the arrangement of the words 
in the present grant, we cannot bat allot the 
horse to Vikramaditya I. 


Transcription. 


Kirst plate. 
[+] Svasti [|/*]  Jayaty=avishkritam  Vishnér=vvaraham = ksho{bhit-Ajrnnavath —daksbin- 
Onnata-daihshtr-avra-visra[nta-bhuvanam va |- 
(*] puh  [|J*]  Srimatinn akala-bhuvana-sumsthyamina-Mainavya-sago[ tranim | Hariti- 
putrafnam sapta-lo}- 


[°) ka-matribhis=sapta-miat ribhir--abhivarddhitandim 


kalya[ na-pararnpara ]- 
{*] natn 


isesha }- 








Karttikeya-parira[ kshana J-prapte- 


bhagavan-Nariyana-prasida-samisidi{ta-vara Jha-lifichhan-ékshana-kshana-val[sikrit- 


2 ee wee ew 








1 Mr. Rico has altogether missed the moaning of these words, which ho rondors by ‘together with that (wealth) 


inherited for thres gencrations.’ 
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[°] mahibhritim Chalikyanii 
e A e . 
pavitrikrita ]- 

[*] 
("] 

mahiiraja }- 
s=tasy=atmajas=samara (itmajasya 

Harshavarddhana-parajay-dpa}- 
tta-param(svara-sabdasyal? 
Svarusya  priya-tanayasya 


praj nat w-nuyasy: 
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kulam=alankafri]shnéreagvamedh-dvablaitha-[snina- 


gitrasya Sri-Pula{ke|sifva]abha-mahdrafjasya sijnuh  parakrafm-Akranta-Vanavasy-aJ- 
di-para-n ripati-mandala-pranibaddha-viguddha-kirttih  [Sri-Kijrttivarmina-| prithivivallabha- 


. 


A 


samara)-saMsakta-sakal-dttaripath-cl sva jra-Sri- 


Satydsraya-set prithivifwa ja! bha|-mal{ hérdj-Aadhiraja-parame |- 


[khajdigja-ma(tra-sahayasya  Chitraka j- 


Second plate ; first side. 


tuy-intaritam — sva-guroh 


maku- 
ta-chumbita-pad-imbujasy: 
rija-paramesvara-|bhatta jrakasya 


mathan-6- 


dhifgat-a |sesh-istra-|Si|stro 


priyamedtmasat-k vitya 


. A A 
priya-sunoh 


parjjit-drjjita-palidhvaj-adi-samasta-paramaisvaryya-chilnasya 


dakshin-isa-! vijayi|ni 


e A e A e A e A A ° Aes see . ry . 
nth-Abhidhana-pravara-turangamen=aiken=aly=0tsirit??-asesha-vijigishdr=a vanipati-tri- 


prabhava-kulisa-dalita-Pandya-Chola- 


Kérala-Kalabhra®’.prabhriti-[blia jbhrid-adabhra?*-vibliramasy = an-any-dvanata - Katchipati- 


Vikramaditya-Satyasraya-ért-prithivivallabha-maharaj-adhi- 


pitursajiaya Balendusekharal sya j 


Tarakaratirsiva daitya-bulameati-samuddhatam trairajya-Kanehipati-balam:. avashtabhya ka- 
ka radikrita-Kaméra?*-Parasika-Simhal-adi-dvi(dvi)p-adhipasya 


sukal-ott arapatha-nathie 


Vinayaditya-Satyisraya-sei > 


prithivivallabha-mahiréj-Adhiraja-paramesvara-bhattarakasya  priy-atimajasSaisalyva dy=Al- 


pitimalhe siumruinate: Litaeni jkhi- 


Second plate y second side, 


(3) la-kantaka-samhatirv=uttarapatha-vijigishor-ceurd! r-aerala 
4 
33) sarasssat-sthiasia-rasikal 


pahidhyaja-pa- 


va 


L"] 


paldyaima riuI- 


Y= isadya katham-api 


a-rijakam = 


19 The reading hieve. whieh is followed also i t 9 of 
No, DXXVIIL, and ind. f2 of No LAXEN, 13 better thian 
the reading in 110 of the Vokhalert: grant at Vol. WIV, 


25. 


20. 'T isis the rending also in No. LNNVITT, 1. 10-11, 
andin No. LXN' SX, 1. 1. ‘Phe Vokkalerigvrant, 1. 12-56, 


reads dint Oded tg aden s ut, though the rest of the 
passayze is different, efsdrda in the word usedain id. U-b2 of 
tho apurions grant of Pulikeai b. (Now MLIYV, Vol. VIF, 
p. 211). Ind. 12 of No. NNVITE (Vol. Vi, op. 76), the 
rewding 6 aunt ar edbeta hares nee teh Wea Ta Te 
9-10 of the spurious erunit of Vikramitditya lL. ONo. NTL, 
VoL. VI, p. 219), thevonding is aden pratifteucitest nea. 
muhh?. In No. NANIN (Vol. VIL, p. 111), Second Part, 
1]. 34, and Fourth Part lo 765. the tracing reads afpe 
pratit-Anéka-sary (7) sri (7) 6 (2) etearr tjyt-Ngiehip tt. 
babiunsavishlabh vc horadihrita, Ge. as in LZ of the pre- 
sont grant, Omiffing the intervening matter; tho JL. 
Collection eopy ons the passage altogether. 

32 There are ss oretomarks over the dt, one of which may 
bean Anusedeu, orallof which may be caused by rust; 
but I do not think that there is any Anusedra., Nos, 
LXXVIII and LXALN do not throw any lighton this point. 
as, in tho forines, £12, the whole word is omitted, and in 
the latter, 1. 17, the fi-.. two syllables, halt, ave omitted. 
In 1. 14 of the Vokh eéri grant, the hthograph does net 
show any 4nusvirt, In No. XXNXVILL, 1. 66 (Vol. VIF, 

. 66), tha traciu s reads very distinctly diditu-Padis ‘ud. 
Chija-Kérala- Kadniba-prbhriti, but it isjust possiblethat 
Kadanvba is a mistake for Kabiblara or Kalaivbhra on the 
part of the mun who mado the tracing ; this passage i 


param (rd )mu(iu) klikrita-satra-mandilo 


vidhi-[vajsad apanito-pi 


e}y sahava-vyaparam-=a- 


charann-ariti-caja-ohat-apatana-visiry yamana-kripana-dharas-samaera-vieral-aere- 


Games Younnuna(na)- 


da( ?da )-da( dha )kka-mahasabda-chilna-manikya-matamgaj-adin=piteisat-kurvvan.-paraih- 


pratapad=eva vinhaya-prakopaim= 


No. XNAVIILE 13 omitted Inthe Ws. Colleedion copy, and 
Wdoes not oveuratall ing Ne. NANITX. Ino No. NXEX, 
1 W-17 (Volo VE pe. SG), aad Noo NNN, DT 16-17 (¢d., p- 
SM,aunmd No, NESTE. 15-16 (Vol Via, p. 800), wad ain 
Ply, Nrixkerte, eh OM Lena Hye, Pye eh pdtoaes, No dt, be. 
H-W. the tetas diaf-rent, and only the Chotas. Peandyas, 
nod Nepecisare meitiomed dndetbof Noo NEVER where 
the word oceurs dia diferent contest, the dithoeraph does 
net show any elite te, and thoueh Col, Di cem's ploto- 
graph does shew a omark which appears to be aeant for 
Pabeteseitate, vet ifs posttion insmore over the bic than 

the dt. Thavine ressrd to the Past that. the early inaerip- 
tions wen rally Follow the correct practice of usa, me the 
middle of a word, the nasal of the ela-s of the following 
consomint, in preference tothe daieseciet, the probability is 
that hil hheais the real word. 

72 Tn Now NOSNVIDS, 1. 660, D have read. and translated 
wedged. hiss should be eorrected, as the tracing, on 
reowmmimition, clearly shows edible, 

73 This repetition of the sylhuble fonts mistike, 

26 ‘The reading is quite certain here, and in Noo UX X VITA, 
1 t6. Tt ia equally certain in). 19 of the Vokkalert grant, 
and is there Wiretrda. In No. NXNNUEX, Seeond Part, 134 
35, and Fourth Part, 175, the tracing very distinetly shows 
harad/lrita-Nee tla Pit yiccé( se) het-siiish diihy 2 dat curi- 
ously cnough, inthe Second Part the JIS, Collection eopy 
reads NWamitivd, instend of Werate, The river Kaveri 
undenbtedly takes ita muimne from Kavéra, as the name of 
& conntry or of a people. [bt is probable therefore that 
the Kcru'rt of the Vokkaléri yrant is more eorrect than 
the Kum? of this grant aud of No. LXXVIII. 
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(°°] tsirayan=Vatsarija ifv=in-apé |kshit-apara-sthayakas=tad-avagrahin=nirggatya sva-bhoj- 
dvaslita- 
[*?] mbha-prasfdhi(di)t-isésha-visvambharah prabhur=akhandita-sakti-trayatvich=chhatra- 
mada-bhafijanatvad=udara- 
[°°] tvin=niravadyatvid-yas-samasta-bhuvan-fgrayas=sakala-piramaisvaryya-vyakti-hétu-pali(li)- 
dhvaj-ady-ujva(jjva)- 
[7°] la-prajya-rajyo Vija[yaditya-Sa]tyasraya-sri-prithivivallabha-maharaj-Adhirfja- 
param¢svara-bha- 
[°°] thirakas=sarvvan=dva[m=ijfiipayalli [{|*]  Viditam=astu vé=smabhir=dva-virhgaty-uttara- 
shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshé- 
["] shv=atitéshu = pravarddhamana-vijaya-rAjya-samvatsaré chaturtthé — varta(rtta)maindé 
Riséna**-nagara- 
Third plate; first side. 
[**?} m=nadhivasati vijaya-skandhiavaré Ashida(dha)-paurnnamisyim Nandé** .. . ya- 
vijiapanayi Va(?)tsa(?)- 
[**] sagétra(tra)sya(ya) Révasvimi-dikshita-pantriya Jannasviminah putriya Disasvdmind 
Tridi(? di) ge(?pe)- 
[**] vishayé Vili(#hi)ge(Pbhe)-nadi-tata-sthah Ballavalligrama-Sahamyapura-graimaydér= 
mmadhya-sthah  Neri- 
["*] rennamaé  gramas=sa-bhogas=sarvva-bidha(dha)-parihird dattah [!|* ] Tad=igamibhir= 
asmad-vainsyair=anyais=cha  rija- 
[°°] bhir-ayar-aisvaryy-adinim — vilasitam=achirimgua-chamchalam=avagachchhadbhir=a-chandr- 
arka(rkka)-dhar-arnnava-sthiti- 
[°?} samakalam yasas-chichishubhis~sva-datti-nirvviséshamn paripilaniyam=nktafi=cha 
bhagavata véda-vya- 
[**] séna Vyaséna [[*] Bahubhir=vvasudhd  bhuktd  rija[bh]is=Sagar-adi[bhih yasya] 
yasya yadi blimis=ta- 
[*?] [sya tasya tajd& phalam = [||*]  Svan-datum  sn-maha[ch-chhakyam duhkham= 
anyasya pilanam dainam va pfljla{nam}] v=6ti da(na]?’- 
Translation. | subject to them on the instant at the sight 
Mail! Victorious is.the form, which was that of the sign of the boar, which they acquired 
of a boar, that was manifested of (the god) through the favour of the holy (god) Narayana,— 
Vishnu,--which troubled the occan, and which was Sri-Kirttivarm a, the favourite of the 
had the earth resting upon the tip of its uplifted world, the Great King, whose pure fame was 
right-band tusk ! estiblished in the territories of the hostile kings 
(Ll. 2.)—The son of the Great King Sri- of Vanavisi and other (cities), that had been 
Pulakésivallabha,—-whose body was invaded by his prowess. 
purified by ablutions performed after celebrating (L. 8.)--His son was Satyasraya, tho 
horse-sacrifices, und who adorned the family favourite of the world, the Great King, the su- 
of tho Chalikyas, who are glorious; who are of | preme king, the supreme lord, who had acquired 
the kindred of Minavya, which is praised over the title of ‘Supreme Lord’ by defeating Sri- 
the whole world; who are the descendants of | Harshavardhana, the warlike lord of all the 
Hariti; who have been nourished by seven  rogion of tho north. 
mothers, who are the mothers of mankind; who (L. 10.)\—His dear son was Vikrama- 
have attaincd an uninterrupted continuity of ditya-Satyiéraya, the favourite of the 
prosperity through the protection of (the god) world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
Karttikéya ; and who have had all kings made  gupreme lord, tho venorable one,—who was 





38 Gen. Jacob’s Pandit reads Rasav2, But tho second *6 Ono consonant and vowel are quite uncertain here. 
syllable is certainly se, with the vowel long or short;and There scoms to be visible the letter r subjoired to them. 
though the Lhird syllable might be va with the lower part 87 This letter, nd, is broken away at the ond of tho line; 
corroded away, 1 consider it to be na. and the rest of the plate, containing two or three lines more, 
has been broken off and lost. 


May, 1880.] 


conversant with the art of government; whose 
only aid was his sword; who was desirous of 
conquering all people, whom he drove before him 
by means of only one horse of the breed called 
Chitrakantha’® ; who, having acquired for himself 
the regal splendour of his father, which had 
been interrupted by a confederacy of three kings, 
subdued (dike Indra), with the thunderbolt 
which was his prowess, the mighty tumult of 
tho mountains which were the Pandya and the 
Chéla and the Kérala and the Kualabhra?® and 
other kings; and who had the waterlilies which 
were his fect kissed by the diadem of the lord 
of Kanchi, who had bowed down before no 
other. 

(L. 15,.)--His dear son was Vinay a- 
ditya-Satyisraya, tho favourito of the 
world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who, having 
the 
extremely exalted power of the Jord of Kaiiehi 


at the command of dis father arrested 


whose kingdom consisted of three Ceomponent) 
dominions, just as Tarakiarati’ (at the ecu) 
of (his futher) Balendusékhara®? did arrest 


the power of the demons, caused the rulers of 


Kaméra™? and Parasika and = Simhala and 
other islands to pay tribute fo him; and who 
was possessed of the pdlidheaja™ and all the 
other mighty imsigmia of supreme domimion 
which he had acquired by crushing the lord of 
all the region of the north. 

(la. 19.) —ILlis dear son, Vijyayadity a- 
Satyisraya, the favourite of the world, 
the Great King, the supreme king, the supreme 
lerd, the venerable one,—who even in is 
childhood acquired a knowledge of all the writ- 
ings on the use of weapons; who, his grand- 
father having been victorious in the region of 
the south, uprooted the thicket of the thorn- 
bushes which was the assemblage of his foes 
(in that direction); who, following the avoca- 
tion of war even in front of his father who was 
desirous of conquering the region of tho north, 
had the edge of his sword worn away by splitting 
open the forvlead: of the elephants of his foes ; 


95 Seo para. 4of the introductory remarks to this grant. 

39 See note 21 above, No. XLVI, eompared with 
No. 16 of Pali, Saush pit, and Old-Canurese, Inscriptions, 
shows that Vinaydditya’s ampaign vguinst the Pallavas, 
Kalabhras, &«., tuok pl». e in Saka 615-6. 

80 Karttikeya. 

% Siva. 


32 See note 24 above. 
23 I have suggested two possible explanations of pali- 
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who was in the foremost rank in all battles ; 
who was flavoured with the quality of excellent 
Impetnosity ; who,drove back the bands of his 
enemies ; who,—whule acquiring for his father 
the tokens** of the (viver) Ganga and the 
(river) Yamuna and the pdlidhvaja, and the 
insignia of the dhakhd-drum and the mahd- 
sabda, and rubies and clephants, &c.,—having 
been attacked by his enemies, (who turned upon 
him) while they were fleeing, and having been 
somehow or other, through the force of des- 
tiny, led away (tuto great dunger),—by his 
prowess quelled the anarchical disturbance in 
his country, and, resembling Vatsarija in not 
depending on any other for assistance, came 
safely through his obstacles and tranquillised 
the whole world by the support of hisown arm ; 
who, being then the lord, became the asylum 
of the whole world’? by reason of possessing 
in all their integrity the three constituents of 
power, and by reason of having broken the 
pride of lis cuemies, and by reason of his high- 
mindedness, and by reason of his blamelessness ; 
and who possesses the pulidhraja, which indi- 
eates entire supreme dominion, and the other 
brilliant (/us/ygufa of) mighty soveretunty,—thus 
issnes his commands to all people :— 

(l. 30.) —* Be it known to you! Six hun- 
dred and twenty-two of the Saka years having 
expired, and the fourth year of (Qur) increasing 
and victorious reign being enrrent, and (Qi) 
victorious camp being logited at the city of 
Rist¢nanagara’’—on the day of the full- 
moon of the month Ashidha, the village named 
Nertr, situated between the villages of Bal- 
Jivallt and Sahwmyapara on the bank of the 
river (?) Vilige in the (2) Lridige district, has 
been given by Us, at the reqnest of Nando, ..... 
ya, with the enjoyment of it and with the relin- 
quishiment of all opposing claims, to Dévasvami 
of the (?)Vatsa gotra, the son’s son of Réva- 
This 


(grant) shoukl be preserved by future kings, 


svamidikshita and the son of Jannasvamt. 


who are desirous of acqtiring fame, whether 
they helong to our lineage or to other families, 


dhrape or pauichkftant, at Vol VIL, pp. WL and 2-45, but 
the meaning is still doubtful. The explanation sugested 
by Mr. Ries in his introductory remarks to the VokKaléri 
grant will certainly not hold water. 

36 Prata, 

36 Sa nastabhurandiwraya, This is, I think, the earliost 
instance of the ase of this title, which became, under the 
Md oe Chilukyas, one of the perpetual titles of the 

amily. 


39 Sve note 25 above. 
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as long as tho moon and the sun and the carth 
and the occan last, just as if it were a grant 
made by themselves, bearing in mind that the 
charms of life and riches, &e., are as evanescent 
as the lightning.” 

(lL. 37.)—-And it has been said by the holy 
fyasa, oe arranger of the Vedas :-—Land has 
been enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, cujoys the fruity of if! [tis a very easy 
thing to give one’s own property, buat the pre- 
servation of (he yranut of) another is difficull ; 
(ifthe question is) whether giving or preserving 
('s the aeave inertlarrous act),- preservation is 
better than wiving [7 

No. OXXNVITL. 

This is another of the Nerttr plates, trans- 
eribed and translated in full by General Le- 
Grand Jacob as No. LE in his paper. 

My transcription is from the orminal plates. 
Thoy are three in munber, about 94" lone by 
A°®” broad; the edees are raised into rims to 
protect the writing. The third plate is eaten 
through by rust ina few places. The other tivo 
may. Bat the 


whole Inscription Wis evidently very mie; 


plates have not sitered tre thas 


injured by whatever process was adopted to clean 
it for General Jacob's Pandit : for the hand-copy 
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attached to his paper, rough as it is, shews 
that at that time the whole inscription was very 
legible indeed; whereas now, thongh it is 
sufliciently legible to any one who kuows the 
text from other similar grants, to any one else 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
decipher the greater part of it. The ring, which 
had not been ent when the grant came into iny 
hands, is about .';” thick and 42” in diameter. 
The seal is circwar, about 1” in diameter, and 
has, in rclief on a countersunk surface, a stand- 
ing bour, facing to the proper right ; a facsimile 
of it is given on the same plate with the 
Western Chalukya grant of Nagavardhana, The 
characters are of the same type as those of the 
preceding grant. 

It is another Western Chaluk ya grant of 
Vijayaditya, and is dated Saka 627 (s.v. 
700-6), in tenth year of his reign. Tt records 
the grant of the village of Iliknlamba 
or Hikulambha. Peannot find any name 
approaching this on the map; but the inserip- 
lion tetls us that it was in the same céshaye or 
district with Nertr itself} the name of which 
secms to have been Tridige, and whieh, as it is 
called a aitahdsupliias, appears to have been 
one of the districts constituting the Sever 
IWonkianas. 


Lrivusergilion : 


Pires! plate. 


Svasti = [j*] Jayaty=Avishkritam 


Vishnoh 


arahun — kshobhit-arna(rnna)vam 


dak shin-Gnnata-damshtr-aegra-visranta-bhuvanam 


Srounatam 


hae 


pul ranean 


{7} vapuh 


Sil yt ite 


kilyanea-pa- 
ramparanai 


sninn-pavilrik rila-@1- 
trasya 


miaharajas~ta- 
sy=Atinajas -samara(dtmaya sya 

dhana-parajey-Opaita-pa- 
minds vira-Sabdasya 

[ priya-tanayasya* | 
[*°) prajiiita-nayasya 

aiken saiv=6- 


[""] [tsi jrit-#sdsha-vijigts 


sri-Pulakeésivallabha-maharajasya 


sukala-bluvana-sanstdyamina-Minavya-sagdtranim 


lOkainitriblits -sapta-mat tiblir-abhivarddbitinan 


krit-astsha-emahibhvitam Chatikyanam kulainsalwhkarshno(ishno) 


ra-nripati-man dala-pranibaddba-visuddha-kirth h 


khadya-mitra-sahayasya 


hér=avanipati-tritay-antaritim 


TWaritt- 


Karttikeya-parirakshana-prapta- 


Dhagavan-N arivana-prasida-sanvisadita-varaha-latichhan-ckshana-kshana-vasgi- 


sonsvunedh-Avabhritha. 


parikram-akranta- Vanavasy-Adi-pa- 
Sri-Kirttivarinma. prithivivallabha- 


A 
sunul 


samara)-sauskta-sakal-ottara path-ésvara-Sri-Harshavard- 


Naty Agrayn-Sri-prithivivallabha-maharaj-Adhiraja-paramésyarasya 


Chitvakanth-abhidhana. pravara-turathgamén= 


sva-gurd[h*] — sriyam=4tmas4t-kri)- 


7 "tho rest of tho grant, including the ccrtificate of the minister in whose office it was written, has beon broken off 


and lost. 
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Second plate ; first side, 
[??] tya prabhiva-kulisa-dalita-Pandya-Chéla-Kérala-prabh viti"*-bh dbhrid-adabhra-vibhramasy = 
in-any-iya- 
[**] nata-Katichipa ti-makuta-chuthbita-pid-ambujasya Vikram Aditya-SatyAgraya-sri-prithiviva- 
[o*) abha-mahiraj-adhiraja-paramcévara-bhattarakasya priya-stindh = piturs af jrayda Rale'ndn- 
[°] sékharasya Tarakavitiv=iva  daitya-[bajla({m -ati-sajmuddhatath — trairdjya-Kaiichipati- 


balam=ava- 
fea shtabliya karvadikrita- Kaméva’. Parasika-Siihal-adi-dvip-Adhipasya sakal ottarapatha-na- 
(°7 | tha-mathan-dparjjit-Orjjita-pAlidhvaj-Adi-samasta-paramaisvaryya-chilnasya Vinay iidi- 
[**] tya-Satydsraya-Sri-prithivivallabha-maharaj-adhiraja-paramdsvara-bhattarakasya priy- 


Atmajas:-sul- 
) sava  dvaadhivat-asesh-istra-Sistrd  dakshin-ASa-vijayini — pitamahd — samunmilita-nikhi- 
] la-kantaka-samhatir-utturapatha-vijigishér=yu(geu)rérsacrata dyv=ihava-v yap dram 
acharann=a- 
(*] riti-gaja-ghat-apatina-visirvyamana-k ripana-diivas=samaera-vierah-dgresaras-sa- 
(*7] t-sthasa-rasikal  pardfmukbiksita-Satru-mandald  Gahed-Yamuna-palidhyvaja-pada(?da)- 
daCdha)- 


SHPO af s it le 5 


Seeond plitte * 


’ 


(8) kkéa-manihva®®matamea)-adin-pilvisat-karvvansparaii paliyaniinair aisidyva kathamapi vi- 
P7*) dhi-vasideapantis pi pratapad. dya vishiyaeprakdpai- a-rajakam—utsaray an: Vatsaraja 
(77) iv An-apekshit-Apara-sthayakas-tad:aivedvacrilan aired yay svi-bhutj-avastaimbha- 


prasa(sajyddacdr)- 
(70) teasésha-visvaribharik  prabhursakhandita-sakti-trayatvach=chhatrn-mada-bhamjanatvads- 


dara va cua va- 


Cv] dyatval- yah sacista-bhayan-Asravasssike! vparamasvaryyevvakti-helu-palidhyvaj-ady-u- 
C8) jvaGjvadlbepetiva rajyo VijavadityaSalyasraya-set prithivivallabha-mah ivay-adhivaja. 
f°) purunesvara-bhatirakas=saryvansevieneaygapayatt fp" }  Viditwmeastu vOesmabhil h*] 


sitpbae ViMSaty-ul flesh ete 

P97 (echhatésia | Sakaeversteshy atitésha  pravarddhamina-vijaya-rajya-samvatsaré — dasameé 
varttamane 

Py fsri}mad-Upendravijidponiya mahdé-saptame Tridi(rd)ec(?pe)-vishayé  umiira(?)*? ... 
pu(>)ra-gramn- : 

Cy yoemnors says Tikulamba(?mbha)-nama grama(mo) veda-ve dain ea-paragebhya —— ashta- 
Dratseanuebhydo  fdatttab  [ 

ea Eteshin=ndima-gotrany-uchehya(ehya)ni’ | [] Bharadvaja-cagdtra-Devasvami Kausika-sag6- 

Third plate, 

r*) tra-Karklasvimi  Bharadvaja-sagotra-Yajfhasvani Kauidinya-sagdtra.Naganimas ya mg 
Mintdealya- 

PF] sacdtra-Dovasvami Atréyn-sagotra-Ga(r)rgea(? jsvami" [ Kasyapa |-*sagotra-Rudrasvami 
Vatsa-nsasa:*? 

(%)] potra-Dasavarmmané dattah [i/*] [Tafd Agdmibhir-sasmad-vamsyair anyaisecha rajabhir= 
iy tient sva* '? lyyy-adtian 

f°?) [villashi(vi)tam: acbirdiibsu-{ehaiicha }lam-avagachchhadbhir=a- (cha |ndr-arka(rkka)-dhar- 
drrnaCrnnajva-sthiti-samakalany 

(] yasas chich'shubhifh*] — sva-datti niryviseshalm paripdlantya* jm=nktam cha bhagavata 


viia-vyiséna Vyaséna "*]  Bahubli- 





oe + a et ee ee 


were not read by Con. daeob's Pandit also. 
8 Gargqgasetatia the reading of Gen, Jacob's Pandit; 
but the letters are now very doubtful, 
This isthe reading of Geo. Jacob's Pandit s but these 
(hree letters are now quite iegible, 


38 In No. UXXVIL 1.75, the reading is NArale-Aala- 
bhra.prabh.f. Vie Kalabhras are omitted here. 

389 See note 2h ove 

In No. UNXVIE. {. 24, and No. UXNXUTX, b. 30-1, the 
reading in duc hedh! demah@iabd celihiraindnck ya. 


In vo. UXX.'1 1.26, and No. PXALA,T. 34, the | his resetiticn of the Jettor, sit, is a mistake, 
reading is tad-ot jj cuhin, se. tasmvdidsavayrahdd, mstead ‘The hand-copy by Gen. Jacob's Pandit shows part. of 


of tadd dra, avraraleid this letter, gua, in dotted lines; butit is really omitted 
** Three lotters are altogetier uncertain here. They | altogether. 
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(°°] r=v[vjasudha bhukta rajabhis-Sagar-adibhir-ya(yya)sya yasya yadi bhimisstasya tasya 


[*°] tada 


Svan=datuin 
A e 
v=6h 


phalain = [{|*] 
dainam va pilanam 
(“*] chechhréyé=nupilanamh — [||*] 
shashtit varsha-sahasrani 
(*] vishthiydim jayaté krimih — [||*] 
likhitam-=1- 
(**] dam sasanath_ {[|* 
Translation. 

Hail! Victortous is the form, which was 
that of a buar, that was manifested of (¢he qud) 
Vishnu,—which troubled the ocean, and which 
had the carth resting upon the tip of its 
up-lifted right-hand tusk ! 

(I. 2.)—The son of the great king Srf- 
Pulakééivallabha,—whose body was 
purified by ablutions performed after celcbrat- 
ing horse-sacrifices, and who adorned the 
family of tho Chalikyas, who are glorious ; 
(&c., as in No. LXXVIT),—was Sri-K ir t- 
tivarma, the favourite of the world, the 
Great King, (&c., as in No. UXXVIT). 

(L. 7.)—Ilis son wasSatyiasraya, the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord,—who had 
acquired tho title of ‘Supreme Lord’ (&ec., as 
in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 9.)—[His dear son] was Vikram a- 
dityaSatyasraya, the favonrite of the 
world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, , the venerable one,—who was 
conversant with the‘art of government; &c., 
asin No. LXXVII.*? 

(14, 1-+.)—ILis dear son was Vinayaditya- 
Satyfisraya, the favonrite of the world, the 
Great King, the supreme king, the supreme lord, 
tho vencrable ove,—-who, having at the com- 
mand of his father (&c., as in No. LAX VIE.) 

(Lu. 18.)—-His dear son, Vijay aditya- 
Satyasraya, the favourite of the world, the 
Great King, the supreme king, the supreme lord, 
the vencrable one,-—who even in his childhood 
acquired a knowledge of all the writings on the 
use of weapons; (&c., us in No. LXXVIT™),— 
thus issucs his commands to all people :— 

(L. 29.)—“ Be it known to you! Six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven of the Saka years 
having expired, and the tenth year of (Ou;) 
increasing and victorious reign beng curreut,— 


** But omitting any mention of the Kal abhras. 
** But omitting the words mahdjubda-chihna. 


su-mahach-chhakyam dulhkham-=anyasya 
daini- 
Sva-dattim 


pilanain 


para-dattim vi yd haréta vasundharam 


Mahi-sindhi-vigrahika-Nira[va* ]dyapunyavallabhéna 


the village named (?) Hikulamba, between 
tho villaves of Kumara....... . . and 
eee ee ee se pura, in the mahdsaptama*® 
district of (?) Tridige, has been piven by us, at 
the request of the glorious Upéndra, to eight 
Brahmans who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the Vedas and the Véddngas. Their names and 
gotras are declared :-—It has been given to Déva- 
svimi of the Bhiradvija go(ra, and Karka- 
svami of the Kangika géfra, and Yajiasvimi of 
the Bharadvaja gitra, and Nagammasvimi of 
the Kaundinya gétra, and Dévisvamt of the 
Maudgalya gitra, and (7) Gargagvimi of the 
Atréyayttra,and Rudrasvimt of the (?) Kisyapa 
getra, and Dasavarma of the Vatsa gotra, his 
(yrant) [should ba preserved) by future kings, 
(Kc., as in No, LNA XVIT).” 

(lu. 38.) —And it has been said by the holy 
Vyasa, the arranger of the Védas :—Land has 
been enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara; (de.)! It isa very casy thing to give 
one’s own property, (&e.) ! He is born asa 
worm in ordure for the duration of sixty thou- 
sand years, who confiseates land that has been 
given, whether by himself, or by another! 

(i. 42.) —This charter has been written by 
Niravadyapunyavallabha, the high minister en- 
trusted with the arrangement of peaceand war. 


No. DXNIX., 

This is the last of the Nertr plates, noticed 
by General LeGrand Jacob as No. IV in his 
paper, but not published in detail by him. 

My transcription is from the original plates. 
They are three in number, about 73” long by 
A+" broad; but a good deal of the first plate, 
invinding the whole of the first line, has been 
broken off aud lost. The edges are slightly 
aised into rims to protect the writing; the in- 
scription, however, is here and there so much 
worn away as to be very difficult to read. The 
ring, which had not been cut when the grant 


9 lit., ‘the great seventh.’ 
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came into my hands, is about }” thick and 32” and with the omissions in the following lines, 
in diamoter. The seal is slightly oval, about 1” Iam somewhat inclined to doubt whether this 
by 3", and has, in relicf on a countersunk surface, is altogether a genuine grant. 

a standing boar facing to the propor right;a Tt isan undated Western C haluk yagrant, 
facsimile of it is given on the same plate withthe of the time of Vijayddity a, and records 
Western Chalnkya grant of Nagavardhana. The — the grant of the villageof Malavdar by his son 
characters arc of the same type as those of VikramaAdityall. his villago must pro- 
No. XXVIII, at Vol. VI, p. 75. The ortho- — bably be looked for somewhere in the Konkan; 
graphy is very bad; so much so that, coupling but T cannot find any nume suggestive of it in 
this with the peculiarity of style in 11. 38 to 44 = the Map. 


Transcription. 

First plate. 
(*] (Svasti || Jayaty=ivishkritam Vishndr=vvirdham = kshéblut-Arnnavath dakshin-dnnata]- 
[*] (damshtr-igra-vigrinta-bhjuvanam  vapu(h] [i*] Sr{imatim sakala-bhuvana-samstd |- 
{"] (yamina-Manavyaj-sagdtra(tri)na(nim) = Ha(ha)riti(ti)-putra(tra)nit) ——_ssapta-[lékama |- 
[ 


*] [tribhis=sap ]t(a-matri |bhir-abhivaddhi(rddhi)ta(ta)na| m* ] Katti(rtti) keya-parira- 
ksh[ana-pripta |- 
f°] kalya(lyi) na-para[m* |para(ri)na(nam) bhagavan-Na(ni)ra(r4) yana-prasa (si )da- 


sam(iisidita |- 
| °] vara(ri)ha-la(li)fichhan-¢kshana-kshana-vasi(s!)k rit-a(4)sésha-mahi(hi)(bhrij- 
[7] tim Chalukydna(nith) kulam=ala[m* |karishndér-asvamnédh-avabhritha-sna(sna)na- 
[*] pavitri(tri)krita-gitrasya  Sri-Pole®*kééivallabha-mahira(ra))ja[sya*] snd (nuh) para (ri). 
[°) kram-a(t)kra(kra)nta-Vanava(va)sy-Adi-para-nra(nri)pati-mandala-pranibaddha-visud(dh Ja- 
ki- 
(| (rttih  Sri-K Jirt{t]ivarmma-pri(pri)thivivallabha-mahdra(ra) jas=tasy=Atma[jasya — samara]- 
(1! (suthsakta-sa |kal-dttara(rd)path-ésvara-Sri-Ha(ha)rshavarddhana-pafrijay-dpa j- 
i777 | tta-pa |ramesvara-Sabdasya Satya(tya)s[r]ayn-8/ r i-[ prithivi }- 


7 


Second plate ; first sule. 
{'*] [va ]Nabha-mahira[j-Adhira]ja-paramcsvarasya priya-tanayasya pra[ jiiita }- 
ri?) nayasye (khadga-miai |tra-salha]yasya Chitrakanth-aibhidhina-pravara-tu[ramga |- 
(251 (mén=aike |n-aiv=dtsa(tsd)rit-iscsha-vijigishor=avanipati-trituy-a(a)ntebi[ tim sva-gu |- 
[**| froh}]  Svifya]m=itmasa(sd)t-kri(kyi)tya — prabha(bha)va-kuld(li)sa-dald(1i)ta- Pa( pit) ndya- 
Chola-Kera- 
(27) Ja-[Kala* }bhra”-prabhriti-bhibhrid-ada (da)bhra- vibhramasy = a(@) n-any-a(#) vanata- 
Ki(ki)iieli-pati-ma- . oe 
(8) kuta-chumbita-pad-imbujasya Vikramiditya-Satya(tyi)sraya-sri-pri- 
[**] thivivallal:ha-mahdra(ri)j-Adhiva(ra)ja-parama(mé)svara-bhatta(Hajrakasya a | 
[°°] priya-sfi{noh] pitur=a(a)jtiaya(ya) Ba(ba)lo(18)ndusckharasya Ta(ti)raka(a)ritir=iva (dai ]- 
(°"] [tya-balami-ati-samu jd[dh jatam tré(trai)ra(ra)jya-Ka(ka)ichipati-balam=avashtabhya — ka- 


[29] radikrita-icaméra-Parastka-Sith Jhal-Adi-dvi (dvi) p-a(4)dhipasya sakal-Ottara(ra) pa(tha]- 

8) (nitha-mathan-dpirjjit-drjjita-pilidhvaj-Adi }-samasta-pa(p) | ramaisvaryya |- | _ 

[**] (chihnasya Vinayiditya-Saty igraya-Sri-prithivivallabha-ma] hira(ri)j-a(a)[dhiraja ]- 
Second plate ; second sile. 

(?5] paramesvara-bhattirakasya priy-Atmajas=saisava of veldhigat-Aédsh-A]- 

[9°] stra sistrd - dakshin-dsi-vijayini pitémahd samanmilita-nikh[ia.ka |- 

[27] ntaku-saimhat:: -uttardpatha-vi[ji][gt* |sh4r=gu(ggu)rér-agrata év=ihava-vyal param=a }- 


(*] cha -ann=ara(ca)ti-gaja-[ghat-apita]na-visiryyama(iné )na-kra(kri) pin.-dha(dha)ra[s=sama |- 


80 J of Lo here is tho samo form that is used in p. 285), andin kuvileynwivin 1. 6 of No. LVI (id., p. 286). 
the ae horn . 1.8 "of No. Ll (Vol. VIII, p. 44), and See the remarks at Vol, VILI, p, 237, para, 6, 
in kavileyan, for kavileywudn, in 1. & of No. LVI (id., 51 See note 21 above. 
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[*°] graha-vigrah-a(a)[gré* |saras=sat-sa(si)hal{sa-ra|sikah pa{raim]nkh ikrita-satra-manda[1d] 
[°°] Gamga-Yamuna-pilidhvaja-pada(?da)-da(dha)kki-mahisabda- chilna-[ma]- 
[*] nikya-matamgaj-a(din=pitris’ ]t-kurvvan=paraih=pala(la) yama(maé)n[air<a]- 


[°?] sa(si)dya  kathamapi 

[°*] [yalkas=tal d-ava|grahin=nirgeatya 
isc! sha-vi |svambhara| ] | 

[**] 


ratya(tva)n=niravadyal tvad=yal] 


vidhi-va[sa |d=apa[nitd |=pi 
[°°] képam=a-ra(ri)jakam=utsa ({sa)rayan=Vatsara(ra)ja 
sva-bhuj-a(4) vashtambha-h pra(pra)sa(s4)dhi(di)t- 


prata(ti)pa(pi)d=éva — vishaya-[pra]- 
iv=a(a)n-apékshit-a(4) para-sa(sa) | haj- 


[ pra |bhur=aka(kha)udita-sakti-trayatva(tva)ch=chhatru-mada-bhaihjanatva(tva)d=uda(da)- 


[**] samasta-bhuvan-n( i )éraya-éri?*-s-sakala-pa( pA )ramé( mai )évaryya-vyakti-hétu-pa( pa)idva- 


(dhva)j-[ ady-njj va ]- 
[°7] la-pra(pra)jya-ra(ra)jy 6 


Vijay dditya-Satya(tya)sraya-sri-pri(pri)thivivalla- 


Third plate. 
[°°] [bha]-maha(ha)ra(va )j-ddhira( ri )ja-param¢Svara-bhatta(tta )rakas=sarvvin=dvam-=a jiia(jna )- 


| payati [ i* | 
han 


Sri-pri(pri)thj- 


| Vijditam=astu) vé=sma(sma)bhah(bhih) su(stijnu(h* | Vikra[ ma ]ditya-Satya(tya)sra[ya* {- 


[*°} vivallabha-maha(ha)ra(ri)j-a(a)dhira(ri)ja-paramésvara| h*] survva(rvva)(n = évam=i* Jjiia- 


(jna)payati [t*] 


. 


[*] Sakdnti datta Malavu(vd)ra-na{ma-grimah*]| sa-bhégain(h) sarvva-ba(bA)dha-pari[(haré | 


dal ttah | 
[*"] Kavu(se. kau)ndinya-sagélra(tra)ya 


(**] dikshita-Sarv va-Adit ya(tya)| ya* | 


Bammandasa(sva) minal h*] 


putra(se. putraya) 


bha(cha)tu(tur)-vidya-sama*®. 


[**} miya [i *) | Bahublur=vvasudha Dbhokta* |] ra(ra)jabhi [Sagar-ddibhih*] yasya  yasya 


ta(ya)da(da)  bu(bhad)mifh*] 


tas[y a 


[tasya*] [tada pha}. 


(*?] lam [{(*] Satta(we. sva-dattiim) para-datta(tta)[m*] va yo haré{ta*] valsu*|ndhardim 


[shashti-varsha-sahasrani 
krimijh*] — [|/*] 


Translation. 


[*°] ma(te) 


Hail! Victorious is tho form, which was 
that of a boar, that was manifested of (the gud) 
Vishnu,- which troubled the oecan, and which 
had the carth resting upon the tip of its up- 
lifted right-hand tusk ! 

(li. 2.)—The son of the Great King §ri- 
Polekésivallabha,—whose body 
puriticd by ablutions performed after eclebrat- 
ing horse-sacrifices, aud who adorned the family 
ofthe Chalukyas, who are glorious; (ce. 
as in No. LXXVII),--was SrikKirt ti- 
varm a, tho favourite of the world, the Great 
King, (&c., as in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 10.)—His son was Satyasraya, the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supremo lord,—who had 
acquired the title of ‘Supreme Lord’ (&c., as in 


No. LXXVII). 


was 


6? This syllable, ket, is superfluous. 
83 ‘Tine syllable, éri, is superfluous. 
S# our or five detters are quite uncertain here. 


46 


vishtbayaim*] jaya- 1. we ee 


(L. 15.)—His dear son was Vikram #- 
ditya-Satyisraya, the favourite of the 
world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who was 
conversant with the art of government; (&ec., 
us in No. LAXAXVII). 

(L. 20.)—lIlis dear son was Vinayaditya- 
Satyasraya, tho favourite of the world, 
the Great King, the supreme king, the supreme 
lord, the venerable one,—who, haying at the 
command of his father (&c., asin No. LX XVII}. 

(1. 25.)——His dear son, Vijayiditya- 
Satyasraya, the favourite of the world, 
th. Great King, the supreme king, the supreme 
lord, the venerable onco,—who even in his child- 
hood ucquired a knowledgo of all the writings 
on the use of weapons ; (&c., as in No. LX XVII) 
—thns issucs his commands to all people :— 

(li. 39.) —* Be it known to you! By Us, (Our) 


65 Three or four letters are quite uncertain here. 

‘S Two or three letters seem to huve been engraved here 
but they are guite legible. lf engiaved, they were super- 
fluous. 


May, 1880.] 


son VikramiadityaSatyadsraya, tho 
favourite of the world, tho Great King, the 
supreme king, tho supreme lord, thus issues his 
commands to all people :—-Tho village named 
Malavira has been given... 2.2... 27, 
with the enjoyment of it and with the relin- 


quishment of all opposing claims, to Sarviditya- 


BUDDHIST SYMBOLS, &c. 


ldo 


dikshita, of the Kaundinya yotru, whois... . 
tee ee we ee tho four Vedus, and who is 
the son of Bammandasvamt’§,. 2... 

(11, 4t.)---[ Land has been enjoyed) by [many] 
kings, [commencing with Sagaral; (&e)! He 
is horn asa worm [in ordure for the durations 


of siuly thousand years |, (&e.) ! 


19 


BUDDILST SYMBOLS, &u. 
BY E. THOMAS, F.R.S., CORRESPONDANT DE VINSTITUT DE FRANCE, 
(Continued from p. 66.) 


T have lately availed myself of the opportunity 
of studying the collection of the Amaravati 
Marbles, at present in the India Museum at South 
Kensington, with a view to determine the nature 
and bearing of the more popular symbols 
and devices appearing on these sculptures, so 
closely associated with the old homes of the 
Andhras-—in the hope of illustrating and ex- 
plaining the parallel emblems on the series of 
coins, pertaining to proximate localities, reeently 
under consideration. 

My first impression, derived from a very 
cursory examination of these sculptures, led me to 
conclude, that whatever extraneous elements 
might have been introduced from time to time, 
that the Tope itself had been primarily devoted 
to the cause of solar worship. The dominaut 
circular pattern indeed was obviously sugges- 
tive of such a purpose. 

It need not be reiterated that the sun consti- 
tuted one of the earhest objects of worship among 
primitive nations, as in the ordinary course it 
would present itself to the untutored mind, as the 
“natrral selection.” Low many races of mon 
intuitively adored the sun, or how many classes 
of the priesthood have taken “the light of the 
world” as the basis of their religion, if would 
be hard to say. 

As the Greeks and Romans created many 
porsonifications of the cun-god, so the Indian 
Aryans recognised its ieading represontative 
deities hy the various names of Stirya, Savitri, 
Aditya and Vishi:s, besides assigning many of 


ene 





81 §ftkdnti, ]. 41, meaning not apparent, unless the word 
is a chronogram containing the date of 615. Saka 615, 
however, wax not in Vijayiditya’s reign; and I know of 
no other instance in wh... a Chalukya date is oxpressed 
by this method. | 

88 gc,, ‘ BrahmAndaosvami.’ 

2 Burgess. Arch. Survey: Notes on Ajantt, 1479, 
pla. vill, 1, x. 

2 The earlicet Chaldman type of the sun was formed of 
-asimple ring or circle, like the Indian S@rya-mandala, 
but it was spoedily improved upon by the addition of cross- 


the attributes of the god of light in reduced 
gradations to several of the minor members of 
the Indian Olympus. | 

In India at large the prevalence, Wf not uni- 
versality, in primeval titues, of the worship of the 
sunis attested by the survival of generic names, 
the concurrent testimony of home tradition and 
inscriptions, the evidence of travellers, and the 
more material endorsement of sculpture. 

We ean roughly complete a goodly circle of 
geographical proof from the carliest Sauras of 
Sanrashtra, by way of the Temple of the Snn 
at Multan, to Gaya and Orissa on the cast coast, 
and back ayain to the written testimony of the 
Western copper-plates, and the caste-marks on 
the of the women in the oldest 
painting at Ajanta.t 

To revert to the symbols on the Amarivau 
Tope. 


foreheads 


Tae Wayren. 

The leading and most important device amone 
the objects of worship is what it has hitherto 
been the eustom in modern parlance, to designate 
as the “* Buddhist wheel.” 
these carvings were not designed to represent the 
“Wheel of tho Law,” or any such fanciful 
machine, but represent the conventional symbol 
of the sun, in tho form of w wheel, as indicating 
his onward revolution. At times it is difhicnlt 
to discriminate the sculptor’s intention, as to 
whether he designed to make the wheel hke the 
sun, ortho sun like a wheel,’ but one of the most 
striking examples of the presiding motive 1s 


‘To my apprehension 


ee See) ESS (53S 4 ~ ee eer en 


lines within its circumference, and these again were 
superseded by ornamental donble lines with & circular 
centre-boss, (Rawlinson’s utnetent Monarclites, vol. I. 
p. 141.) Ju this latter form it is figured at Bavian, in 
association with the half-moon and 7 planets (layard, 
Nineveh and Bahulon,*18538, p. 211). Un Lajard’s Culle ve 
Mithra (Paris, 1817), endless varieties of the symbolie forrus 
of the sun are collected, chiefly of more or less ornamental 
patterns, but in one instance (pl. xxxix. fig. 6), the sun is re- 
presented by a simple six-apoke wheel, with the worshipper 
in front und the half moun to the left on a similar pedesta). 
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afforded by the parallel figures at Bhilsa. 
In pl. xliii. Fig. 5, of Mr. Fergusson’s work,” 
the wheel is ornamented on the outer edge of 
the felly with a succession of arrow points, 
reminding one at once of the ‘arrows of 
Apollo,” or the blaze of the sun’s rays,* an addi- 
tion which, in the solid form, would have sadly 
impeded the roll of a mundane wheel. At 
Amaravati theso arrow-heads are replaced by a 
succession of tridents (pl. xcevili. fig. 7), and the 
multiplicity of the sub-divisions of the wheel 
itself are far more suggestive of the rays of the 
sun, than of useful wooden spokes. Again, in one 
instance of the examples of the various designs 
of wheels at Sanchi, we find the spokes con- 
verted into something very like flames of fire.° 
The arrow points are still more marked and 
directly indicative of their purport in the 
numerous instances of the representations of 
suns onthe coins, especially in the Ujjain series, 
whose mintage locality is determined by the 
insertion of the word Ujen/ni, in Lat characters. 
A large number of specimens of these pieces have 
been collected and figured in Jowrnal Asiatre 
Soetety, of Bengal, vol. VIT. plate Ixi. These 
examples abound in the various symbols and 
enigmatical emblems of the sun, such as the 
local imagination delighted to associate with his 
various powers. The barbed arrow points, in 
these instances, start from the central wheel 
and project considerably beyond the felly.° In 
one case (No. 1) we have confirmatory evidence 
of the local reverence for the four-fold san in the 
repetition of that number of smaller rings, 
within cach of the four circles connected by 
the cross-lines of the standard swustihw pattern. 


3 Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pla. xxxi. 1, xxxit. 1. 

¢ The srrow heads are of two kinds, and are made to 
alternate from the rounded cuéting puint, depicted in 
Mr. Fergusson’s Sanchi plate xxxvi, to the simple unbarbed 
point represented in the combats in plate xxxvili. See 
alsu arrows in the Rig Veda, v. i. xvi. Wilson. vol. TV. p. 26. 

§ Fergusson, Zree and Serp. Wor, pl. xlin. fig. 5. See 
also Genl. Cunningham, Arch, Report, vol. IIL. pl. xxx. n., 
and Col. J. Low, Transactions Roye' Astatic Suctety, 
vol. If]. plate 3. 

® Nos. 2, 11, 16, 26, 30, &e. 

7 Dhammacahikak, Dominion of tho Law. The well 
known phrase dhummachah kao pawtilel: i usually ren 
fered “ty turn the whecl of the law,” but that this was 
ita original meaning [ consider extremely improhable. 
Paratteti does not mean “to turn” so mnch as ‘ to set yo- 
ing,’ “Sto establish,” &e. and chakkeis probably ased in its 
sense of “'doma'n’ or “dominion.” Lt 1° moet- important 
to bear in mind that this famcas phraae t~ used not of the 
whole period of Buddha’a ministry, but only of his first 
germion in which he “began” or ‘set. on foot” his religion, 
AjAtvwatin is reported to have said in reply fy the 
priests about the contemplated general council: “Ttis well, 
veuners ble men, you may rely upon me, let mine be the 
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We must now examine, on the other hand, 
what title the Buddhists can show to establish 
their claiin to the worship of the wheel, as an 
essential part of their own system, except in so 
far as it was borrowed, in the way of an appro- 
priation, from the carlier devisers and logitimate 
employers of the symbol. 

A certain amount of confusion has been 
introduced into this enquiry by the fact that: 
the chakra or ‘wheel’ was not only supposed to 
represent the sun or the wheel of the sun’s 
chariot, but it had also a worldly significance 
of ‘universal’ sovereignty, or the kingdom of 
the entire circle of the known world.’ It is in 
this latter sense that Buddha himself is reported 
to have used the word, when he says “ Bury me 
like a Chakravartli Réja,’’ that is as a‘ king,” 
not as a saint: and, as he contemplated at the 
time, no worship of his mortal remains, so we 
may fairly infer that he did not anticipate the 
imaginary wheel, he merely claimed in virtue of 
his royal extraction, would be elevated into one 
of the symbols of the faith he taught. 

Burnouf,’ Foncaux,’? and other early investi- 
gators were not very clear in their discrimination 

of the contrasted import of the term chakra, 
but later authorities altogether discard the 
claims of the logitimate Buddhists to any snch 
piece of machinery as a sacred whecl.'* Spence 
Hardy, while recognising the Chakrawartt/ as a 
universal emperor, has no such word as a 
“wheel” in his index.” 

Mr. Beal, who has consistently rejected any 
idea of the virtuc of a wheel, as an aid to Bud- 
dhist faith, sums up the relative bearings of the 
question in the following emphatic terms :—“‘ I 





—~—. —_—_—— vee eee ce a Ne tn ne oe 0 ee en 


domain of temporal authority, yours the domain of 
religion.’—Childers’ Palit Dictionary, 1875; suh voce. 

8 Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. VILL p, 1005. Prin- 
sep’s Hssays, vol. I. : 167. 

® Burnonuf, tom. If. pp. 808, 387-8, 416. 

19 Histoire de Bouddha Sakyt Muni (Paris, 1848) pp. lxit, 
147, 1038, &e. Le trégor de la roue divine appuratt dane la 
réyvion on ‘itale, avec mille rois, une circonférence et un 
morea, toute dor, non fabriqnée par un charron, et de la 
L. tear de sept tAlas (cap. ii. p. 15). Babu Rajendra- 
lila, in his translation of Lalita-Vistara, is decided in the 
opinion that “The Legend of the Chakra ratna” ia no 
donbt an -after-contrivance mtended to adapt the title for 
i Banddha prince,” p, 28. 

1 T eonelude that no ono has hitherto ventared to obi 
the similitude of Wheels of the Laa, to the hand-revolving 
Huddhist praying-cylinders, or to the larger water-power 
mills which call nature to aid in the performance of the 
religions rites of entire village communities, in making the 
prayer-inseribed drum, attached to the water wheel, speed 
their devotions to heaven. See General Cunningham's 
Ladak, 1854, p. 376. 

12 Manual of Budhism, London, 1858, pp. 30, 126, See 
alau Eastern Monurchiam (1850), pp. 37, 82. 
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proceed to make some reference to the scenes 
of the sculptures on the gates and beams at 
Sinchi. But before doing so, I would start the 
query, whether there is any proof to be gathered 
from the character of these sculptures, that the 
followers of Buddha worshipped either the Treo 
or Naga? If they did, nothing in the world 
would more effectually destroy tho theory of their 
religion. The Buddhist convert, theoretically 
at least, acknowledged no supcrior to himself 
in heaven or earth,’”* . 

M. i. Senart, who has more rocontly gone 
over the whole ground of Indian symbolical 
dovices, in his La Légende du Buddha, ex- 
presses his conclusions and convictions in au 
equally positive way: “ Quoiqu’il en puisse 
étre, Pexpression chakra pravartayrtian forme 
la partie fondamentale et vraiment significative 
dans notre formule. Tout nous interdit do 
séparer son emploi dans la Iléegende du Baddha 
de son application, préecédomment examince, an 
Chakravartin. Dans la roue du Chakravartin 
nousavons sans peine reconnu le disqne de 
Vishnu ct les images empruntées 4 la rone solaire; 
Ja roue du Buddha n’a point & Vorigine d’autre 
sens; c’est en sa qualité de veritable Chakra- 
vartin que le Baddha la met cn mouvement 
(Rtiy Ved. viii. 5, 8).?"** 

I quote M. Secnart, in this instance, on ac- 
eount of his more comprchensive kuowledge 
of Buddhism and Buddhist literature. [ have 
vedinarily sought to form my own independent 
opinion from the Indian point of view, of ques- 
tions before us. 


37," AL S., ONL.) vol. V. (1871) page 1638, See also 
The Travels of Fol Utan, (London, 1869) pp. 008, 127. 
Gen. Cunninghain, in somewhat the same sense, remarks : 
“ With respect to the titleof this last work of Mr. Fergusson, 
‘Tree and Serpent Worship, T submit that it is not 
borne out by the illustrations: and further, that as serpent 
worship was antagonistic to Buddhisin, such a title is not. 
applicable to a description of the religious scones sculptured 
on a Buddhist Stipa.”’—Archwological Reports, (Simla, 
1871), vol. 1. pago xai-. 

16 Journal Asiatique, 1875, vol. VI. p. 116. 

18 Since this was written, my sugpicions of the authenti- 
city and good faith of these labola has been signully con- 
firmed. The more important ones are, in many cases, 
obviously after-insertins, cut in at hazard in any vacant 
apace available. | irmshing, indeed, a uew proof of the 
euckoo propensities of the Buddhists. : 

19 The author of the Pabakdt-i-Nitiri, in adverting to 
tho partial destruction of the Bhilsa Tope by Altamsh in 
A. H. 681, A.D. 1233, adds >‘ 9 information that it originally 
took 800 years to build, ad stood at a height of 105 yaj. 


The passage in the Persian text runs as follows (Calcutta 
Text, 1864, p. 176) :-- 


abine of Bila 9 9s [.y bedags Je y rede 9 
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Undue importance, I think, has been attri- 
buted in later argumonts on the subject to the 
illustrative dabel attached to oneof the scenes at 
Barahat; comprising the words Bhagavuto dhar- 
nea chakan. This definition of the purport of the 
sculpture would, undoubtedly, be of the highest. 
importance, if we could only fix the period of its 
incision, or if we could pretend to determine 
how soon after the death of Sakya Muni, the first 
adaptation and appropriation of “wheel worship’’ 
was reccived into the Buddhist formula.’® 

If the Amarivati Tope took anything like 
the three centuries to fiuish, which is claimed for 
its fellow mound at Sanclhi,’® there was room 
enough, in all conscience, for the growth and 
interchange of religious and their authorized 
symbols. 
sure, account for the apparent variety of creeds 


-¢ r z e _ 
Such an inference would, in a mea- 


depicted in the several groups of sculpture, and 
explain, in the plenitude of pilgrim’s gifts of 
“rails and pillars,’ the reason for the slow 
progress of, what Iungland irreverently calls, 
the preaching-up of a church steeple. 

The 123 nominal rolls, inostly proclaimmyg 
small dianois or donations collected as a prelini- 
nary list in Genl. Cunningham’s Bhilsa Popes," 
sufficiently indicates the law of progress in this 
instance. But we have more direct and material 
evidence to this end, in the appropriation of a 
sculptured stone of ancient date by the Bud- 
dhists themselves, where they are scen to have 
taken advantayo of the unadorned back of a 
slab of a much earlier period of art, with an 
original design of a tree and Vishnn padas—to 
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Major Raverty is inelined to consider that it was the 
Temple at. Ujjain, that took 3800) years to finish ; hat the 
text, under his own interpretation, does not sanetion such 
fn inferenee, even if the great elevation of the structure 
alluded to by the Muhammiadan author, was not alte- 
gether oppesed to the conclusion, Zranslalion of the 
Labakat-i NGiiri (1875), p. 621; see also Ilhot'’s Histo- 
riins, vol. TT. p. 328. 

While adverting to the Bhilsa Tope, T desire to advert 
wan opinion expressed by Mr. Hall of the solar indications 
agsociated with the name and the place : 

‘“T have discovered that, in the middle ages, the sun 
was worshipped in Central India, under the designation. of 
Bhiilla,—from Uha, ‘light,’ and the Prakrit termination 
illa, dencting possession. There was a temple to Bhailla 
at or near Bhilsa, which [| take to be a eorraption of bhs- 
illa + isn, or bhdillesa.’—Mr. Tall, Vishaw Purdna, vol. TT, 

. 150. Soe also Jour, Asiatic Soc, Bengal, (1862), p. 112. 
The transcription of the namo as Bhaylesan, Mulhi- 
bl-alesuty, &o. by Reinand, quoting Albirfint, seems to 
support Mr. fall's pronunciation. See LElliot’s ITistu- 
rians, vol. I. p. 59. 

17 Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854,—plates xvi, xvii, xvi, 
pp. 235, &c. ' 
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figure on the reverse in finer lines and more 

elaborate treatment, their conventional repre- 

sentation of the standing form of Sikya Muni." 
Vise Papas, 

The hollowness of the Buddhist pretensions 
to the origination of this popular symbolic com- 
bination, was exposed some fifty years ago by 
a very competent judge, who examined the 
consisteney of the faith from the point of view 
presented in extra-Gangetic or Siamese localities. 
Captain J. Low concludes his observations on the 
subject in these terms :—* To whatever country 
or people we may choose to assign the ortgmal 
invention of the Dhratdt, (foot of Buddha, ) 
if exhibits too many undoubted Tlindulsym- 
bols to admit of our fixing its fabrication upon 
the worshippers of the latter Buddha; of whose 
positive dogmas itis rather subversive than ot her- 
wise, by encouraging polytheism.’7*° 

fn somewhat the same sense, our latest com- 
mentator on these matters, Dr. Rajendralala 
Mitra, frecly adimits that, “on the whole, the 
marks on the Daddha-pad bear a closer resem- 
hlance to Hindu than to Buddhist religion,” 
and [am disposed to accept the authority of the 
inseription,”” and to believe that the stone, though 
popularly called the foot of Buddha, was put up 
by the Flindus.?7* 

In this instanee, in short, the Ruddhists mere- 
Iv acted, as other veople, before and since, have 
had a tendeney to do, ze. to follow the sensible, 
if not inevitable, course of conciliating the local 
races by incorporating or assiinilating the out- 
ward signs and symbols of a pre-existing faith. 

We fearn from the collection of Ujjain coins, 
arranged by Prinsep, above adverted to (J. ad. 
S. Beng, vol. VIE pl.ixt.), that iu covering their 
dies with fignres and forms, d/armuds and yci- 
frax,the Indigevous races admitted im combina- 
tion many and various deviecs having reference 
to the mamfest power of the suv, and that its 


tad 


Forsussou, Treeand Serp. Wor, pl lexviii, figs. 2,3, 
puce 2015 india Museum Slab, No. 5¢ 

" Captain d. Low, “On Boddler ard the Plrabat,” 
Transtctions Roa. s, vol. TTL po Gb, (Mareh 26th, foo). 
See also d. Re Aes. CVS.) vol. EX. po. 55 and 163. 

*" Sanskrit Inscription, dated 1230 Saka. 

“Buddha Gayd (U878), p. 127. 

Phe Babylonians are remarkable for the extent. to 
Whieh they affected symbolism in relision. fa the first 
place. they atte ced to each god a: pecial inystie numibe:, 
which was used i his emblem, and may «:.n stand fur his 
UUM I a se rip oh. 

‘' Farther, cach god scems to have had one or more 
Pu aemale signs by which he could be picturiniiy sym- 
colived. The cylinders are tull of such forn:s, which are 
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emblems predominated in the general selection, 
if not to the exclusion, of conflicting symbols. 
We know what importance has been. attached to 
caste wnarks in India, from time immemorial, 
we have seen that tho chinha of the Jain Tir- 
thankaras was of more consequence than the 
outline of the special staine itsclf;?? and the 
question then arises, as to whether these vari- 
ous devices ave not merely the discriminating 
sectarian emblems adopted from time to time, 
by ‘knb-divisions of worshippers of a common 
object P This leads on to the consideration of 
the further query, as to whether all the four or 
five devices engraved on the soles of “ the two 
feel may not eminate from one and the same 
idea, and earry a likesignificance P The central 
wheel is many-rayed and sun-like, the closencss 
of the spokes or rays seeming to indicate quick 
rotation. The = siwastiha—here repeated over 
and over again, even unto its appearance on the 
tocs--has already been noticed in its connec- 
tion with the sun, the circle surmouuted by the 
fristla is fonnd to be a near connterpart of 
the figure of éhe crade god, in the temple of 
Jagannath 24 

It forms a prominent object of devotion placed 
ab the head of aw cone, in very many of the sculp- 
tures at Amaravati,?* and it willbe remembered 
that it proves to bo identical in form with the 
ornameuls which constitute the ontside rays of 
the wheel of the sun in tho same series, taking, 
in effeel, the plaee of the more pronounced arrow- 
ays at Sanchi, but a strange contirmation of 
its import and direct connexion with the sun 
is Mlorded by the so-called * Asoka railing,” at. 
Buddha Gaya,*? where the lower compartment is 
devoted to the chariot and four horses of Strya 
himself, with his attendant archers ;7° while the 
upper storey of the cdifico represents a covered 
niche or shrine in which the ball or circle with 
the superimposed ¢rivdda object stands alone and 


orton crowded into every vacant space where roum contd 
found for thomn.?--- Rawlinsen’s Ancient Monurehies, 
vo. UL. p. 67. 

“3 ron. Cunuingham Llilsa Topes, p. 358; J. BR. ALS. 
volo VE. p. 450. 

** Porgueson, Ty and 8, WW. plates Ixvii. to lxxii. page 192 ; 
Ghilsa Topes, pl. xxxit. figs. 4,5, 10, 

"2 Rsjendralila Mitra, Buddha Gaya, (Calentta, 1873,) 
pl.t., yp. 160. Lam bound to add to my iterpretation of 
these eentptures, that the Baba does not sce anything 
“some? tn the leading figure in the chariot, p. 162. Ue does 
not seein to have taken any notice of the upper compart. 
nent. JLR,ALS.(ON.S.) vol. ITY. p. 161. 


25 ‘The archers appear to be fomalos, 
the same fourm as those on vur coins. 


The bows are of 
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undivided in its glory,*’ and seeins to declare 
itself as the direct crypto-emblem of the more 
definite embodiment of the yod in the associate 
sculpture. 

The fourth prominent symbol in the order of 
the general combination, of which there are 
two cxamples on cach foot, consists of a diagram, 
which may be reduced into the siinple alphabe- 
tical elements of % (rv) or a possible crypto 7 
(vy). t 
to speculate on the meaning of the compound. 

It may be the counterpart of a more Chinese- 
looking device, of a square pedestal or box, 
surmounted by a T, which fieures on the 
Jeading class of Behat coins, and which General 


I fear that it would be useless at present. 


Cunningham pronounces—he does not say on 
what anthority—to be an @ublemof thesan,’?” 
a conclusion which is, to w certain extent, 
supported by the new evidence now addneed of 
the real import of the combination of the 
eentral sun andfour surrounding tridents, which 
symbol is found  og¢casionally to 
place above the back of the deer”? 


supply its 


Jn the Assyrian systema nearly similar device 
constituted the ideograph of ‘Sle nom du dieu 
de Fonction royale,” and at other times stood 
for the royal sign of Nebo,’ bat it would be 
dificull to establish any direet counexion be- 
tween the two, My own later impressions were 
that it was an early conventional type of the 
Sacred Tree, for whieh conclusion the appear- 
auee, in some instances, of a railing on the 
lower box seemed to give authority." 

Of the minor and subordinate devices which 
contribute to the filling-in ofthe general patterns 
we may notice the insertion of four dots at the 
eorners of the front Sirastiha near the toes, and 
the reperition of four flowers similar to those in 


the centre of the wheel towards the heels of 


the fect. 
There are two examples of these frll size 


Genk Cunningham in Vol. PE. of his Avehaologred! 
Reports (IS71-2) pl. xxvii, hes given am engraving of the 
lower portion of this column. Te does not however secon 
to have nuticed the important hearing of the details of the 
upper es of the yillar, p. 97. See aiso Nittue, J. 1.8, 
Bengal, vol, NV E1447), p. 337. . 

4 Bhilsa Tope yp dob 

20 Jourual Jsiatic Soe. Bengal, vol. VIL. pl. xxxii. fig. 6; 
and Bhilsu Topes, pl. xxxi. Gg. 10, ; 

30 Monn! Noos provres Assyriens, p. 22. 

MRA SN. S vol. Eeop. asi. *® 

42 eron jon, 7. aad S. W., pl. Ixxvili, fig. 2, India 
Museum. No. 66. 

33-Rajondralade: Mitra, Baddha Gay, p. 126. a 

36 Trmsaetions RASS. vol. Ibe p. 72. The quotation 1s 
from Wilkins’s Bhagat. 
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A Dallastype photograph of a 
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ornamented patterns inthe Amarayati colleetion 
in the India Museum. = The purely archaie padus 
secur to have been more simple in outline, and 
the ornamentation is confined to the central 
firure of a wheel? Whereas in after times, we 
find the Varshvaes Brahmans expanding the 
number of symbolic signs into nineteen, com. 
mencing with the half-moon, bat ignoring the 
more potent sun, except under his typical device 
of the Suwusttka, The Shanda Purdua even 
omits the wheel®* substituting, perhaps, the 
discus, but the former leading symbol is invari- 
able in the majority of examples. The mualti- 
plication of figures on the sacred foot finally 
reached the extreme Siamese limit of & Los, or 
more” objects of devotion. It is important to 
vbserve how these later adaptations of the 
normal outline invariably recognised the eentral 
wheel as denoting the sun, inasmuch as effect 
is given to the external flames iu the revolving 
manner already noticed, so that we find Captain 


& 


Low observing “aecording to some authorities the 


Hindd chakare was aeircular mass of fire, instinet 
with life, darting forth flames on every side.” 
Tire LLorse, 

The coursers of Apollo find equine represen: 
tatives in the mythology of the Vedas, bat their 
number is, at times, increased to seven, and, at. 
others reduced to a single steed, who is endued 
withamany of the attributes of Sdrya himself. 

“The bright red horse’? avowedly symbolizes 
“the Sun? asin the Persian system “le soleil, 
souverain, conrsier rapide, cil Ahnra-Mazda ; 
Mithra, chef des provinees,? &e. embodied the 
saine ideas’? Professor Wilson remarks that. 
“the hymns addressed to Dadhikraéaor Da- 
dhikvavan, contemplate the san under the 
typeof a horse,’ and Dr, Mair concurs in such 
an interpretation whero Ushas (the Dawn) 
is said to bring the eye of the guds, and lead on 
the bright ‘and beantifal horse, by which the 


very Glaborats eopy of the foot sprintof Baddha, near Neppl- 
bury in Stam, was published by Messrs. Probner some tite 
wo in their Record. This d-uwing shows the Central San 
with wecat distinetaess. ‘Che external themes ave iiade te 
curve, as in Col. Low's example, as if to indicate the 
rotufery motion of the Inminary. 

23 Mase Miller's  7he Suere § (yas of the Brahnans,” 
London, 1.69, po, AM. 1. 6, 

3) Burnouf Peewds, p. 85h. The Massageteo worship the 
gnu only of all the goda, and sacrifice heeses to him ; and 
this is the reason of this custom; they think it right to 
offer the swiftest of all animals f> the swiftest of all 
gods.” Herodotus T. 216, Compare Wilson, fig Veda 
velo dS. pp. 22, 124, and preface pp. xii. ef seq. 3 Wolson’s 
Cullected Works, vol. IV. pp. it. 8038; and Burgess’ Aref, 
Reports, vol, Il. (187-4-5,) p. Of. 

31 Rig Veda, vol. LLL. pp. x. 219. 
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sun sccems to be intended.’”’** The late Prof. 
Goldstucker also, in commenting on the facul- 
ties of the Aswins, observed : “ Their very name, 
it would seem, settles this point, smecc asvu, 
the horse, literally ‘the pervader,’ is always the 
symbol of the Inminous deities, especially of the 
sun.’2>) Inthe Pardnas “the sun in the form 
of a horse,’’ is said to have appeared to Y4j- 
navalkya, and the version of the Vishnu 
Purdna goes on to state, ‘accordingly the sun 
imparted to him the texts of the Yajus called 
Aydtaydma, and because these were revealed 
by the sun, in the form of a horse, the Brah- 
mans who study this portion of the Yujus sare 
called V ij ins (horses).’’*° 
is represcntcd in the Amarivati sculptures in 
various attitudes, but always guarded or over- 
shadowed by the conventional imperial chhatra, 
and ordinarily depictedas reverenced or worship- 
ped by the bows and saléms of the surround- 


The sacred horse 


ing attendants. In his free form, as issuing from 
gateways, in associate processions,** his mission 
might be tnken to indicate the mere arroganco 
of an Aéwamedha sovereign.  Bnt when he is 
found to have special medallions or circular 
frames in the sculptures exclusively devoted to 
his representation, aud those bosses are made to 
occupy the apparent place of honour, above tho 
fellow-circles containing the seated figure of a 
saint,*? it would seem that the intention of the 
artist pointed at higher things than the led- 
horse of an Indian Raja. It is very possible, 
as has been suggested by Mr. Fergusson,** that 
the reverence of the horse was derived from the 
same aboriginal source, as that which has led 
the Gonds to retain his form in their crude 
worship to this day. 

There is, however, one peculiarity in this re- 
appearance of the horse on southern soil, which 
has apparently escaped Mr. Fergusson. That 
is, that we find the animal so closely associated 
with the rites of the worship of the sun and the 
moon, as intuitively preserved among many 
sections of the aboriginal forest tribes. 

Mr. Hislop** incidentally alludes to “ Badu 





4 Sanskrit Texts, vol. V. p. 107. See also J. R.A, S. 
(N.S.) vol. LT. p. 6. 

39 Journal R.A.S8.(N,S.) vol. I. p. 15. and vol. TX, p. 228. 

0 Vishnu Purdna, Wall’s edition, vol. LTT. p. 57. 

* Tree and Serp at Worship, Pl, xxv. p. 185; xevi. fig. 
8; xevill; and p, 2255, 

8 Pls. Ixxxi., Ixxvil. 

*S Page 203, 

#6 Aborijinal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Edit- 
ed hy Sir It, Temple. 
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Dewa (the great god), who, in other districts, 
is called Budhal Pen (the old god) * * * 
or Bura Pen,” the chief god among the 
Khonds, who is identified in a note**® with the 
sun-god. Some of the outside aboriginal races 
(the Kurs or Kuls) are described as having for 
the “chief objects of their adoration,” the sun 
and the moon, ‘ which take the outward form 
of wooden pillars, with horse, sun and moon 
set up before the houses of married people.”*° 

This association of the two symbols may 
perhaps serve to explain the juxtaposition of the 
Wheel and the Lorse’s head in the Amaravati 
sculptures, in plates xciit. and xev. fig. 3, 
regarding which Mr. Fergusson remarks,*’ the 
horse “is introduced in mid air alongvide the 
wheel as an object of equal reverence; and 
on apicee of sculpture whero the wheel just 
above him is the especial object of worship.’’** 

it is worthy of remark that the horse ro- 
tained his fixcd place as the symbol of the 3rd 
Jaina Tirthankara, and though recognised inci- 
dentally as a power in theology, he is altoge- 
ther ignored in the different Pauranik lists 
amid the amplified nineteen authorized marks 
on Vishnu’s feet.*? 

P. $.—Since this note on the Horse symbol 
was written, General Cunninghain’s work on the 
Birahat Tope has been published in England. 

In the new examples of old devices now 
contributed, it will be seen that the JZurse takes 
an unusually prominent position, even to the 
addition of the Wings of the Pegasus of Western 
mythology. On the votive table, in front of the 
shrine of the Sun, in the lower compartment 
of the senlpture (PI. xii. @), may be traced the 
exact representation of the head of the Gond 
clay-horse, who was “ offered in lieu of the living 
sucrifice,’ above adverted to.°° And further, in 
the same dedicatory position may be traced 
votive flowers—pure and simple—together with 
clay reproductions of the symbols of the Sun 
under the various forms of lotus-lcaves, wheels, 
an! ihemarked coincidence of Swastikas enclosed 
in the simple orb circle of the aboriginal Sol. 


“P. it note ft; Caleutta Review, vol, V. p. 55; and 
Church Mission Intelligencer. 

6 DP, 26, quoting Mr. Bullock. 

‘7 Tree and Se@pent Wership, n. 218, 

‘8 Mr. Hislop observes, ina Note at p. 26 -—“ The Scy- 
thian origin of Kars and Gonds mig! it, perhaps be in. 
ferred from Kodo Pon and earthen borses, which are 
offered instead of living sacrifice.” 

‘9 Rajendralila Mitra’s Buddha GayA, p. 126, 

50 Note 48 above, 
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PROPER NAMES. 

Since my note on proper names given to 
children whose elder brothers have diced, was pub- 
lished in the Indian Antiquary for November 1879 
(Vol. VITT, p. 3821), I have been in communication 
with Dr. Réijendra Lila Mitra, who has kindly fur- 
nished mo with some interesting information on the 
parallel custom in Bangal. Jn Bangfil a woman, 
who has lost several children immediately after 
their birth, is called madidtichd podtt, and two 
common names for the children subsequently born 
aro Bhuto “The Ugly One,” and Gobardhan, 
“ Dung-made.”’ 

The corresponding generic word in Maithili 
(Terhutt) for a child whose elder brothers have 
died is machhai, which Dr. Mitra has identitied with 
Skr.anrifa vatsa, and with the Bangali marehhar : 
a synonym, however, of iachheé in Maithilf is 
mararhhud, which I am inclined to recognize as 
Sk. Mrita Sdeaka. A Maithili proverb runs, 
TER APT gt ant ae, “The mother of a srachhat 
has to bear the pangs of losing her sons.” 


There 1s, moreover, a noteworthy custom in 
Bangil, which Dr. Mitra first brought to my 
notice; itis that of giving away the children subse- 
quently born immediately after birth, and then 
buying them back again from thedonce at a small 
cost. The price varies from one to nine cowriv 
shells, omitting the even numbers, and the 
children are named according tu the price paid ; 
thus: Bihand?, one shell; Trakandi, three shells, 
Piuchkanli, tive shetls; Sethaudi, seven shells ; 
aid Nelaud, mine shells. Such names are very 
common in Bangal, and are iuvariably due to this 
evstom. 

tn Mithila (Tirhut) the custom of sale, as above 
described, does not obtain, but the above inen- 
tioned names are all used. Moreover, in Mithil’ 
the number of shells is not contined to odd mum- 
bers, e. y. one of the commoncst of these names 
is Qhhakeudi, six cowries. bain inforined, how- 
ever, that in south Bihar, south of the Ganges, 
the custom of sale does obtain. 


The Bang&lf meaning of the word Goburdhan 
“Dung-made” iscurious. In Mithila it is a name 
of good repule amongst Vaishnavas, who use it 
with reference to «he famous hill near Vrindivana. 
Dr. Réjendraiai Mitra writes with reference to this 
word that, in Banydl, when used as a proper name it 
is generally but not invariably explained to mean a 
dung-hill, but that. « good Vaishnava may use it 
with reference to the hill near Vrindfivana. Ag 
a common werd it means the lull. 

Finally, may I ask any one who has any further 
information to give on this curious custom of 


nomenclature, to kindly publish it in the pages 
of the Lndian Antiquary. 
Grorce A. Grierson, C.S,, 
Madhubant, Darbhanga. 





METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
MAUABUARATA., 


By JOHN MUIR, D.€.L, LL.D., C.K. 


KINGS SHOULD NOT BE TOO JOCULAR AND GOOD 
NATURED.  , 

The following is a frce translation of Maluibhdr- 
ata xu. 2Q035ff. The picture is, possibly, drawn 
from the hfe, from something that tho writer had 
observed at the court of an Indian prince; and 
the like of which may often have been witnessed 
since :— 

When kings are weak, and love to joke, 
hey quickly men’s contempt provoke, 
Their courtiers show them no respect, 
And all proprictics neglect, 

With jibes to beard the prince presume, 
And even against him rage and fume. 
They make impertinent requests ; 
Delay to do the king's Luhests ; 

His seercts all contrive to steal, 

And then to all the world reveal. 

Tis master’s orders none obeys ; 

They make a jest of all he says. 

When he is wroth, they only laugh, 
And hold his favours cheap as chaff. 
They play with this poor silly king, 

As with a bird held by a string. 

Myen when their master holds a court, 
They still pursue their wanton sport ; 
Tn this thou failed’st, king,” they say, 
“In that thou wentest far astray.” 

And these presumptuous courtiers boast 
That they re the men who rule the roast. 
They fain would all the world convinee 
They've power to influence the prince ; 
“Pnall affairs our help you'll need ; 
“The docile prince obeys our lead.” 

If charged with publie trusts, like knaves, 
These men, of gold the greedy slaves, 
With selfish views their power abuse, 
No proffered bribes will e’er refuse, 
Will edicts forge to gain their ends, 
And benefit themselves and friends ; 
Will endless webs of falsehood weave, 
Aud so the simple prince deceive ; 

And thns with ruin overwhelin, 

His hapless, poor, misgoverned realm. 

The following 1s a prose translation: * And thou 
shonldst not laugh too much with thy servants, O 
chief of kings. Hear what evil results from this. 
203-4. rom [such familiar} contact, his dependents 
despise their master and do not keep their proper 
place, but transgress the limits of propriety 
(tattvatah). 2035. When sent as messengers, they 
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hesitate (vikalpante); they reveal secrets ; they ask 
for things that should not be asked for, and cat [the 
king’s|food. 2036. They grow angry, and incensed 
against the king their master; and by bribery (or 
receiving bribes,) and deceit, they cause affairs to 
misearry. 2037. By forged edicts they bring 
ruin on the king’s realm. They attach themselves 
to the guardians of the women and adopt the 
same attire. 2038, In the prince’s presence they 
spit. Devoid of shame, they repeat the king's 
words. 2039. When the prince is jovial und 
good-natured, they mount the horse, or elephant, 
or ear, Which he likes. 2040, In) the assembly 
his friends speak thus : ‘ This, king, was difficult 
for thee; that was a wicked act of thine.’ 2041, 
And when he is angry they Jaugh ; and are not 
at all delighted when he shows them honour, 
and they are jealous of ¢ach other, 202. They 
betray his secrets, and reveal what (he) does 
wickedly, and contemptuously make sport of his 
orders... , 2044. They are not satisfied with their 
income and seize what should be given tothe king.’ 
L045. They seek to play with him as with a bird 
old by a string,‘ and tell people that the prince 
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can be led by them, 2046. These and other evils 
become manifest when the king is mild and 
jovial,” 

A MODEL MAN. 


The following lincs aro selected from a number 
describing the men who “ overpass all evils "= 
Meahabh. xit., 4056 Ff. 


That man no cvil necds to fear 

To whom all other men are dear. 

Who ne’er abuse in kind requites, 

Nor struck, again the smiter smites, 
Who ueither fears, nor fear inspures. 
Who nurses no unblest desires, 

Who can himself endure neglect, 

But pays to others all respect. 

Who, though himself by want opprest, 
Ne’er envies those by fortune blest, 
Who even in straits, wonld scorn to Lie, 
And sooner, far, would dare to dic, 
And thus from every weakness freed, 
Ne’er sins in thought, or word, or decd— 
A model man, who nobly lives, 

To alla bright example gives, 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Bi opira Gaya, the Termitage of Stkya Mnni. By Rajendra- 
Sia Mitra, L.D., CLLEL, he. de, Published wieder 
riders of the Government ol Bengal Cateutla, 18738. 


Second Notive. 

We have in the previous notice dealt with the 
portions on mythology. and briefly with the 
architcetaral and artistie features of this book, 
and have found them far from satisfactory: we 
now procecd to the fuseriptions, Der. Rajendraléila 
Mitra has areputation for reading tascriptions, and 
“may seem a bold step to question his authority 
in oruch oa field. UUs first inseription ino tits 
volume, however, pitist attract attention. [tis in 
the Maurya character, and is found repeated on six 
diferent pillars of the old raid--fourin the monas- 
reryy and two in the cnelosure of the great temple, 
id as read by the author (p. bs2)- 

Aynye Navagiye dinate, 

After a Jong analysis. the Calcutta savant renders 
thin=-“oift to ‘the person named) Kuragi,” or 
“itt to the cater of boiled rice ?- 4 very odd 
nseripLion indeed! But let us examine it. Tn 
the sharpest example, the ra of the second word 
is expressed by a wavy line as ab Girnar, and 
ty ide it is a distinet ised, whence we read-— 
Aydye Nuraney rye eiaeane, 


With tie view of gaining aa entrance ioto their apart- 
mients.— Comnient ter, 
© Rat dedi Cobh tqa,—Commentater, 
> The gommeutaor eaplnias this thas: Kriditem rOjia 
wth crud hei tam kovtan sastteena baddhent pak- 
Fo sue enn dike mere tha kah, te. “They wish to 
chy. Sew spert, hunting, de. with the king. As witha 


Now us dyd@is the Prakrit for dryd (fem.) and 
dydyeis, in Sans. the sixth case, drydiyah, while 
Kurawigi is a feminine name meaning a Decr 
(Doreas), the tuscription cin only be read as— 
“The gilt of the noble (lady) Kuranmgt.” 

If we may trust to the text given in Gencral 
Cunningham's Reports (vol. ILD. pl. xxvi) the second 


inscription is surely of later date than the first, 
which ought to have been pointed out. The third 


is correctly read by General Cunuingham, bat not 
so by Dr. RAjendralila. It is in the Museum at. 
Calcutta, The word Tabapanaka with which he 
has so much diffienlty is uo great variation 
from Tiibepanaka (with the queda inserted) > 
Sans. Tamra parnale —a native of Ceylon. 

No. 4 (p. 1Y1) is given by Cunninghain (vol. ULL. 
pl. xxviii.) in letters of the fourth ov fifth century 
Ab. at carliest—not of the second as the author 
would lead the reader to suppose. 

Ofhis transcript of No. 5 (p. 192) we ean make no 
sera: itis evidently misread or misprinted. ‘The 


firs: line of the original reads,—Kdrite yatra vdj- 
rdsanabrihadgandhakutiprdadde,-— made where. . . 
in the Vajrisanabrihadgandbakufi temple,” tc, in 
the great temple; gandhakutt is a temple in which is 


eee ened «es eee —— oo ee a ee cee me em rene Teen 


bird fastened by a string, with a hawk, controlling the 
king.” [have taken the sense to be, not that they uecom- 
pany the king in bis sports (if this is how the Commen- 
tator understands it), but that they muke him the olject 
of their sport, ag if he were a bird held by the leg with 
w string, The words of the original are Kriditum tena 
chechiunti sasdtreneua pakshind, 
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an image,—not ‘a receptacle for aromatics’ as Dr. 
Réjendralala supposes, In inscription No. 8 (p. 
195), the word again occurs, and also in another at 
the Mahant's Monastery, in which we read—yena 
qandhakuti pratimatraydnuita vihita,—" who made 
a Gandhakutt with three images,’—where this 
word must mean a temple. 

In No. 6 the first Sloka must be incorrectly 
copied, for it gives no sense, and this can hardly 
be the fault’ of the original engraver, for tb is 
beautifully cut. His reading is— 

SENATU AT TAIT TH CT | TATA AAT ATA A - 
gay a | a) wrear arcarare aihrarateey ala: | Tie 
[a] on (ar) fafreaal armen: waqayiaaay- 
4 VaaeT TL Tara ear II 
at Ul 

Wo read it thus, printing the syllables he has 
misread in heavier type s-- 


senlaat aw TeTaeaT HTT | TT ATAAT (a - 
AT TAT TATA CIT TATA ala: | 
aera wa warat comes: aaa 


eae a TMT TAs aaa, 


And we trunslate,— 

“This most ornamental, excellent and lofty tem- 
ple, constructed for the Muni compassionating all 
sentient creatures, and the van quisher of Mara, by 
him named Bodhishena, a monk, pureminded, de- 
lighting 1 infhe way of perfec twisdom, an inhabitant 
of Dattagalla, for the (purpose of) unloosing the 
fetvers of the world, of his parents and also of rela- 
tions and his teachers, &c. inhabitants of Alimava- 
pra.” 

Let any one compare this with the 
sion on p. 103 and sce the difference, 

No. 7, nowalso inthe Calcutta Museum, he says, 
records the consecration of a bull in Sam. 78h S by 
Sri Suphandi Bhatbiraka son of Bhimak alla for 
the purpose of securing progeny. His reading is 

Boesamva 781 Vaisdihha cali d sharudhyea gen: 
we... thama Bhimaka wlldselene Sv4 Suphauds 
Bhathirveke al?) ra )iaa-tayd . a Gnandpatya- 
he toh. vrishabhatitraka-pratishthtcté | 

We read it— 

Oi scene. O17 Patsdkha 
dhyagrimarvastar ya. 
tlirvect inalaull sat na Sri 
qrato ind- : 

ld piturdimana(h) purya heto vrishabhuttiruka 
pratishthitete. 


author's ver- 


VA(12 2) Jar. 


ett 


Supdkeshi-bhaluirakd 


1 Seg Abhidhunapadtipika ov £ Péli Synonymes,’ where 
Tandhakut?’ as defined ay a‘ Jina’s abude.’ 

2 'Mhe second sy Uable of this word, Sup&kshi or Surpikshi, 
may bo sié, making it. 1 the local pronunciation, Sulhi- 
shi; both { mms aay bo used, as local names of Siva, 
besido whom this bull was placed. 


* Thus in sloka J, line 1, for MTAPH=E BAT read BF (uickl 
Z(H: In fl. 4, 1. 4 for SACTAT MA SIA ARTA ; read 
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‘Suumvat 917 Vaiséklia vad Lb (or 12?) an in. 
habitant of the villaye Jarudhya. . . the son 
of Himakaulla, consecrated an image of Vrisha 
near to Supakshi? (or Sushakehi) Bhatttraka (oe 
Siva) for the merit of his mother, father and self. 

The facsimile plate xl. of inscription No, 8 is a 
very good one, but the transcript (pp. 1t-5) is 
hardly in) perfect accordance with it,? and the 
translation is unsatisfactory. 

Inseription No. 9 (pp. LO7IP) is not grappled 
with; in the first place the transeript is erroncous. 
and then in the original the engraver has arranged 
iton the different facets of the stone in i way 
that is somewhat perplexing at first, but if we 
read it as the sense requires, we find (hat though 
the language is not quite prammatical, it can be 
made out, with the exception of some portivus 
Which are chipped away. Dre Rajendralala makes 
nothing of it. We propose to read it thus :— 

Vo dharmahetu Se, 

Sudha 
(ya ustasye 


fatsulah Serius 


chehhinddnvayajo cadlubhardjah seine 
pillvotha  Desaurdjustusydyichclodac 
Meh yeite ar 
2. petyastasyared sicsangatal sanghale | 
J ell derpetrale er Giediel) tasya sutah 
Seb dharnah set sdinantastaddtinajestasya | srt 
pilromitachandranah heirl- 


ih '| drikshatesye perandhrt 
--(l 


Nonmecrascudsanadyotah | 


4 4 
paranabhoadrandind : 


yerdcetlenice he: receded: inisrvald. . 
ehieyo  Sitipaseuch 


& 


rindi Uddaudapure yond ou ca 
yernujagale kerittihapunjo . oe ee ee paemeyotdin 
yritee ple eens 
puidhakuti pratimditritaydneitt vithitd niycastean 
EMbhimetiite oe ee Moh libhaketjjagutat | 
frisarauakritdis prasastius nandanta samentate). 
sudhigah . 
which may be rendered! Born in the Chinda 
family, of the Sindh country, wits the Wustrions 
2 allatoticr’ Ain; his son was Desarija ; 
hay (Aditya) ; his son, well known in the world, 
alia ae his son the beloved Sangha 
2... Uustrious. .. 2. hisson the dlustrion. 
Dharm; his son the ilustrious Samanta s-- las 
son was named Sri Purnabhadra, whose clory is 
like the full moon, from whose lotus-like mouth 
eae te. at) Acharya 
Jayasena, brightening the throne of Kumiaraseni, 
by whem, in the prosperous Uddandapura sh at 
whose glory was like a mountain, made this Kenajste 
(qendhulets) with three images : 


his son Ayieh- 


cane the grapes of . 


may the merit of 
ib be fer the attamiment of supreme knowledge t 


SAAT MSNA TEMA 3 inal. 7,1. 7 for CTA 
OT” read THAT A—in 7 71.8 for DAA 
read THICAT 5 in 9,1 Ofor Fh area gH este 
qMaatt AATER’ 5 in. sly, Waa: faery 
not ‘he reading of the facsimile; in 41. 9. 1 10) for 
(SAMTTATA” read ayaTAITa ; in sl. 16, 1. 17 for 
RAPES T read (STF ATAT. 
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the whole world. ... This culogy 'Trifarana mado, 
may the learned approve of it.’ 

The next inscription No. 11 (pp. 199 ff.) is from 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
vol. VI. p. 657 ff., but the author has not improved 
on the first version, which can hardly be con- 
sidored satisfactory, seeing all the proper names 
in it arc misread. 

Then passing over the Burmese ones we come 
to No. 15 (p. 211), of which again we have to find 
fault with the transcript, as not being at all correct. 
It is an important one, and worth translating 
anew. 

It isin modern Nifgari character and the care- 
lessness with which it has been transcribed may be 
soen from the following revised copy* :— 

[(‘) vaered onary area aeyearerart || Fr- 
Argsd fsa: at warara wa at aa 4A wars 
aarazaarar | cenasrstan | art fe aerator 
MPRATCAM A Se ATAT ACA «= STITH MATT Blqer- 
Raga (rafters sernqegaie aerduasad a- 
rTHIE.-- 

(*| frat | attra vaccinate araftay 
(.) Berea | eater TaTar | aret- 
aaracdyvarrar |e wdoe weary yry- 
vam qafecqay aad afar (aires | 
Tran lanttatcin steraaenls arara- 
ta aefa aA — 

(°] fa gaia eae | aesrraaaaayt any- 
maar (ar | aaa aeraifalta | savas ga- 
cot Ata Ura | Prreara Tiere | 

ROTO Te ITT Meh Tq || 
qeary Tata HEAPTA TAAL: | 
aT RATT: RET. TTA, 

[*) Mafaaprerys start staat TF 

aa wea wrat dar areaaaiaar 
feayaa(a erafa aiyerer a (eae | 

af (2 TCT TA TTS HEMT AHA HUA 
faqearar aftrerea (Tame oer TAT ATLA Rey 
CH RS HUST TT TI ares AT TTT. 


LO) tre arcs aarthisesr var Hora ait 
aaa offen aq aatsardt areca Mar 
TTT TEATAAATP TAT SHAT Tere eas T- 
mrs TOP TSTAAT Ia FTART (earHiey- 
sana aly zaanraqaaaaara (ae weary, 

(“| wa anoseadtiacaencra paar Fra 
AAA TF VAMATAA TMS BHU aT ayE TAT 
STATA ATTA HITT TWA 
Tea WITHA MTA IA aaa GUT | Tar qT 
TRA UCR THT TTT. 

(7) ar | srteqayonraar aemar aerapila aaarg 
afrararrans | prareraarsiaaay fe apsare at. 
qeMeRy RUT Tea PaRrATAVA Mag AEA. 
gray srEcTRt AT aPETe era, 
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Prurarartasy waalareTar— 

[) Teresa rea TWtarits 
THAT AANA Ataafrsay wry Fifiza- 
TSAR AE THATS HET NIA AR SHAT TATA 
Va Tope Hlrsafay gear wera was 
afeneqayaraqqeh aay 

[°) arate are aay FSM TAHA TAL STM ATT- 
FIAMANSH SANA S WATCSAARAAyL ATT AWA 
TAAATAT WAT WIT AMTNIS AAT MT Waany- 
Tale AT Trea KEY TAY aralear (Targsa (A?) 

— faqqarar araragesy gata) a- 

[°°) Fracsy arr ee | ot sraqaitaaeqate werat- 
(agarheat (afeear siipreazarseay sear anrfeareanes- 
Pittoreatarn qeaate alas veers fared? aergig- 
arse Taga SatgaceA aE TMU AA 
mary Hacyrdgacafaay WHAT AAs- 

CV] yet saa aire aaanres eae - 
THT TAMA ACT AAETAEAT IT TET HET HES BTTT- 
ae eater waranty Aerraly- 
ET STAMATTAR AIHRUTATTHe frarnaaa- 
TUSMAW CHTETA- 

(?] aaa sarttfa waa Hil THAT MEHTA | 
TATA CHA TTTATAT ASAT OH aia Waeay fer 
(Tae FaITHaI cared afacner | area fetr ics 
Aes THA Nad wey ae Waa 
2H Wasa (Aaa Hear AEs - 

(*) fearteeaafareiaaae aT TTAATIT- 
THAT WBZ neraifa abreaa dartia rae 


HATTA Tat TeraAAa | AasaTaAEsey- 
arenes faery genre wasae ci7- 
ala qaeara fae vate west frst srpareata 
TATA TTA FETA Testt- 
aaa Tea eTTAT Wesa Met aferg | wz 


Hoar faftasaes Ter TeTiaAT TileaT aaits- 


amy (ara || 

Were it worth while oceupying the space, we 
niet, add still very largely to the already lengthy 
catalogue of errors in this volume, Knough has 
already been adduced to show in how unscholar- 
like a way the book has been produced. Even in 
so simple w matter as in quoting (p. 167) from a 
translation of Strabo, he garbles the passage 
where it is opposed to his own theory, and men- 
tions the “ walls’ of Palibothra but omits the 
emplhutic statement that they were ‘ wooden” 
wal: ,-—because his theory requires that they 
shonid have been of stone. | 

We cannot understand how the Government of 
Bengal, in a work published at the public expense, 
should allow the author to make it to so large an 
extent the vehicle of unqualified attack on men of 
the highost eminence in antiquarian research, 
while on the other band, all else in the volume is 
80 inuccurate and worthless. 


* The words in heavier type sre wrongly transcribed by Dr. Rajendralila 
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THE SUTRA CALLED NGAN-SHIH-NIU, ic.“ SILVER-WIITE WOMAN.’ 
[Translated from the Chinese, the second part of the Volume indicated by ar 
(Buddhist Tripitaka). 1st Sutra.) 
BY REV. S. BEAU, B.A. 


HUS haveT heard. On ao, certain ocension 
Bhagava was residing in the country of 
She-wei (Srivasti) in the garden of Jcta, the 
friend of the orphan, with 1250 great Bhikshus, 
At this time the world-honoured one address- 
ed the Bhikshus in these words :— Oh Bhik- 
shus! if men only knew the merit (religious 
merit) of giving their goods or property in 
charity, and the reward (phalini) of so dving as I 
know the matter—so that at the time of cating, 
whether it be the tirst or the last mouthful taken, 
this feeling of charity were always uppermost, 
and if not present so as to make men ready 
to give al] away, then no food were to bo taken 
at all, [—thenw there would be great profil—}. 
At which time the world-honoured one uttered 
the following verses :— 
‘Tf only men of every kind 
Acted in accord with Buddha's words, 
And kept back somewhat from their food for 
charity, 
Then the result would bo a great reward. 
But whether at the first mouthful 
Or at the last mouthful 
If charity be not uppermost in the mind, 
Then a man should not eat at all!” 

At. this time the world-honoured one having 
uttered these stanzas, addressed the Bhikshus, 
and said :—-Oh Bhikshus ! at a certain time in- 
numerable ages (falas) ago there was a certain 
Royal capital: the king of which was called 
Padma : there was a woman of that city called 
“ Silver-colour,” who having all she required at 
home, went forth to visit other houses to see 
how the occupants thereot were faring, Now 
this woman was exceedingly beantiful, with all 
tho distinguishing marks of loveliness, and her 
body of a most dazzling whiteness Laud henee 
her name |. 
residence, she entered if, and having dono so, 
she found within it a woman just delivered of 
her first-born child; this child was very fair to 
look upon, and ofa colour surpassingly beautiful. 
And now she saw tia newly-delivered woman 
seizu the child in her hand with a view to 


At this time, approaching a certain 


1 Silver-White, or Silver-colour, is probably a corruption 
or supposed derivation from Sivi, and this Stra is there- 
foro the Northern furm of the Sivi Jatuka. Thedorivation 


At this time the woman called 
 Silver-colour’’ in haste addressed the mother, 
and said: “ Sister! what are you going todo” ? 
She replied “J am famished ! [ have no life left 
inme! [ have not what to cat! [must devour 
my child!” 


devour it. 


Then Silver-colour asked her, say- 
ing, ‘Sister! stop a while, this thing is impossi- 
ble! Sister ! is there not in all the house a morsel 
of any food fit for you to eat 2” 
once: “Sister! 
food which I kept hoarded up with niggard 


She replied at 
I had at one timo stores of 


care! and therefore mn I now left without a 
morsel to eat.”” Then Silver-colour said: “ Sister! 
stop a while, Iwill run to my house and 
She replied: “ Sister! 


my ribs are breaking, my back is rending in 


bring you some food.” 


twain, my heart is palpitating withont a mo- 
ment’s rest, the world scems all dark about mae, 
before my sister reaches her home I shall be 
dead!) Then Siver-colour thought thus with 
herself: “If I take the child and go, then this 
poor woman will perish ; if 1 do not take it when 
Lleave, she will devour it—what expedient is 
there then by which J can save these two lives ?" 
She asked therefore: “ Sister! is there a knife 


in the house [ ean user” She answered 
“hore is, and taking a kuife she gave 


it to Ailver-colony: whilst she on her part, 
holding the kiife with her own hand, cut off 
her two breasts for the woman to eat; then 
addressing her, she sank: “ Lhere—eat these two 
breasts of mime: and when she had eaten 
them, Silver-colour again enguired—“ Sister ! 
She replied © DI am,”’ 
Then Silver-colour continued : Sister ! now this 


° > a) 
are you Now satislied > 


child redeemed with iny own flesh is mine! J 
will take it, and keep it as my own; and in my 
own house feed it and nourish tas it requires,” 
Saying these words, the blood flowing down 
over Ler person, aud leaving its traces along 
the ground, she departed and came toher house. 
Then herrelationsand fricnds beholding herthus, 
flocked around, and asked her saying, “ Who has 
Silyer-colour replied “ I with my 
Then they asked 


done this 2” 
. 99 
own hand have done 1. 


would be from tho last root [Y to shine, from which comes 


Qa“ white.” : 
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again, ‘“ And why have you acted thus?” Then 
Silver-colour replied, and said : “ I have resolved 
to cultivate a heart full of compassion, and never 
to give it up, for thus I seck to arrive at perfec- 
tion (anuttara samyok sambothi) 2’ Whenall her 
relatives answered, and said : “'Thouvh you give 
your body thus in charity, and afterwards repent 
of what you have done, all this will not tend 
to the completion of the Parana you desire to 
accomplish (viz., of ddna).”” And they asked 
her again: “ When you thus mutilated yourself, 
had you inward satisfaction, or did yon do it 
“When 


f had resolved and yowed to ent off my breasts, 


“? 


with regret 2° Then Silver-colour said : 
there was no feeling of regret in my mind, 
my mind wavered not for a moment’’---and then 
in proof she said: “and now in virtue of my vow 
let my breasts be restored as they were at first.” 
made this vow, lo! her breasts were 
restored as at first.*? At this time all 
the Yakshas and so on, in the city of Padma 
raised a great ery, and said: “The lady Silver- 
eolour at now with her own hands ent off her 
breasts Then the earth-Devas (yods) hear- 
nadine ery took it up, and repeated it in the arr. 
The Devas hearing the ery repeated if in the 
higher worlds, till the news spread even to 
the Brahma lokas. At this time the Divine 
Sikra vija reflected thus: “This 
Is an unprecedented event, that this woman 
Silver-colour from her pity to all flesh should 
off her breasts, 


Havin tg 
again 


indeed 


thus with her own hands cut 
Iwill go now, and enquire of herself respect- 
ehanged himself 


holding in his lett 


ing it.” So he immediately 
into the form of a Bralunan, 
hand a golden pitcher, and bearing a golden 
begring dish ino his right hand, and pro- 
vided with a golden staff, he went thus to the 
Royal City of Padma. 
gradually approached the house in which Silver- 
eolour dwelt, and taking luis stand without the 
door he sang the wonted words of those who 
begged for food. Then Silver-cclour having 
heard the chant of one who beyged for food 
outside the gate, immediately took a dish, and 
filling it up with food she went forth. At this 
time the Brahman addressed her, and said : 
‘Sister (lady): stop a while, I need no food ;” 
on which she replied—-“ Why net?” The 
Brahman then said, “T am the Divine Sikra, 


— 


Having arrived, ie 
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and J have some doubt in my mind about your 
conduct. Ihave come therefore to enquire further 
of you,answer me then, [ pray you.” Silver-colour 
replicd in these words: “ Great Brahman! you 
need but ask as you think best, and I will answer 
you truly.’ Then the Brihman asked hor and 
said, “ Lady! isit tructhat youcut off your breasts 
to give as an act of charity to another?” She 
replicd—“ It is trne, great Brahman!” The 
Brihman then said: ‘ And what Jed you to do 
it?” Silver-colour answered—“ My great com- 
passion, and my aim to accomplish the condition 
of perfect wisdom.” The Brahman replied, 
“This isa very diffienll matter, this so-called per- 
fection—for if thera be the least vestige of regret 
mixed up with the deed, then it can never lead 
to the (completion of the) Paranita (uf cherity). 
Tell me, then, when you performed the act, did 
your heart feel happy or not, and when you felt 
the anguish conseqnent on the inflietion of the 
had you no desire to change your 
purpose °??) Silver-colour replied : “ Kausika! J 
swear that [ have never faltered a moment in 


wounds, 


my purpose to obtain the condition L have 
named, in order that Timay save the world, nor 
did I falter cither when 1 cut off my breasts, 
and in proof that 1 felt no particle of regret, 
let me now, if what I say bo true, be changed 
from a woman to aman.” Then Silver-colour 


havine made this oath, was changed forth- 
fae) ’ i aan) 


with into a man, and her heart was filled with 
joy unulterable and delight withont mecasure.* 
And now as in this changed form he wandcred 
forth from place to place—he came to a certain 
tree, and sitting under it he fell asleep. Now 
at this time the king of Padma dicd, and as he 
was childless, there was great distress in tho 
country. ‘Then the vreat ministers went from 
tree to tree, from village to village, from town 
to town, from capital to capital, everywhere 
secking one possessed of royal marks whom 
they might choose as their king. And whilst 
thns ‘n search they said: “ How shall we ever 
obtain a proper king to reign over us ?’’ At 
this time there was a certain powerful minister, 
who, being worn out with the excessive heat, 
entered ucank covered with flowers to bathe, and 
whilst thus ocenpicd he saw there bencath a tree 
& man asleep of surpassing beanty, and distin- 
gu ished by all the necessury signs cf Royalty, 


3 Vide as afore ca epleuon Paar the Sacha Kartya, 
Hardy, Hast. Mon. p. 278. 
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and he observed that although the sun was 
declining fast, that the shadow of the tree still 
remained protecting him. Then the great 
nmunister ina moment cansed him to wake, and 
when he woke he took him to the “Royal City” 
(Rajagriha, ie. the capital), and performing the 
in the 
kingly vesture, and put on his head the jewelled 


accustomed tonsure, he clothed him 


crown, and accosted him thus :—-‘‘ Now you are 
king, act and govern us accordingly! To whom 
heanswered : “ Tam indeed unable to act as your 
king.” 


you mnst ;” to which he replicd : “Tf indeed you 


The minister answered: “But indeed 
take me to reign over you, then on your parts 
you must take on yourselves the tem religious 
(virluous) vows (acls)—to which when they 
agreed, he undertook to govern them as a king 
in righteousness (reliqfon), and he was called 
Now 


age of the people reached to FOj,Q00 nahatas of 


again ' Silver-colour,” al, this time the 
years, so that the king having reigned thus 
for hundreds and countless thousands of years, 
at. leneth came to die—and when about to dic 
he repented these words :— 

“All things that exist are transitory, 

They must of necessity perish and disappear, 

Though joined together, there must be sepa- 

ration, 

Where there is life, there mnst be death, 

All depends on condaed, 

Whether eood, or whether bad, 

All thines born, 

Are wistable and ineonstant.? 

Now, after that king's death he returned again 
to be born in the same kingdom, the Royal 
eapital of which was Padina. Tle was born as a 
noblemauw’s child, very beautiful and fair. At 
cight years of age with 500 other youths he 
entered school; whilst there Jie enquired of 
those elder ones who had alrendy Siuished their 
school course, why they had gone to school, and 
on their replying they had gone to learn their 
letters, he said * What profitis there in learning 
letters, Gniy one thing 1s necessary, and that is 
to aim at the uncqualled and unsurpassed con- 
dition of heart known as Anutlara-samyak- 
sambhodi.”” And what is the meaning of that 
condition, they said. To which he replied, ‘ you 
must above. all thugs aim at the accomplish- 
ment of the six Puranitas.”” And what are the 
six :— the paramita of charity (dda), of moral 


conduct (sila), of patience (shanti), of perse- 
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verance (virya), of contemplation (jidna), and 
of wisdom (prajna).”’ 
they suid, we willaim at this. Thus that child 


Then having heard this 


having led his companions into this condition he 
reflected thus, “ Now J desire to do some small 
act of charity, whether it be for man (h/pe/) or 
beast (quadraped).? Waving so thonght he 
repaired to a publie place of burial (sfavena), 
and forthwith taking a pocket kmife (eli, “a 
knife for use”) he began to eut his body till the 
blood gushed out, and then smeared himself 
all over with the blood and dust, and lying 
down in the midst of the cemetery, he sang 
out the following words: © Come now from 
far and near, ye two-footed and four-footed 
creatures all, come here and eat, oh come and 
ent my flesh from my body.” Now amone the 
birds that. frequented that place there was one 
whose name was yeou-shew (Shaving w hand”), 
this one comme to the hermit perched above 
his forehead and pecked at his right eye, and 
having pecked at if, he Tet if go again. 
Thenthehermit said: & Why do you peck at my 
right eye, and then let it go!’ The bird rephed 
“ofall parts of aimana’s body T think the eye 
most beautiful (fo (he laste 2). Then the hermit 
addressed the bird, and said: © Thougha thou- 
sand times over you peeked at my right eye and 
still Jet it go, yet should [ feel no anger or 
resentment immy heart.” Phen that bird pecked 
out both his eyes, and the rest of the birds, all 
assembling in the ecinetery, came and devoured 
bit by bit the hermit’s flesh, till naught but the 
bleached bones were lett. 

Having gquitted this body he immediately 
came back, and was reborn in that Royal 
city of Padma as the child of a Brahman, 
very beautiful to behold, and mcomparable for 
grace. JTaving completed 20 years of age, his 
parents addressed him, and said: “ My son 
(Manara),youmustnow ect ahome of your own.” 
Then the young man answered his father and 
mother, and said: ‘* What reason is there for me 
to havea house of my own, ] have no desire fora 
family residence, my only wish is to be allowed 
to enter the deep mountains as a recluse.” Ths 
parents having given their consent, he left his 
home, and found w home amidst the mountains 
and the forests; whilst wandering thus he saw 
amid the mountain woods two aged Brahmana, 
who were Rishis; coming to them, he asked 
what they did dwelling there; to which they 
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answerod—“ Minava! we dwell here in order 
to benefit living creatures, practising all kinds 
of austerities.” He then enquired further: “J 
also with the same desire to benefit all living 
creatures am come here to resideand to suffer all 
kinds of painful austerities.” Then that youth 
passed on to different places amid the forest 
glades, making the earth his dwelling place 
(living tie holes?) and whilst thus practising 
himself in religions austerities, he obtained, in 
virtue of his meritorious conduct, the eyes of a 
Deva (heavenly sight). 
abont on the place and its neighbourhood, not 
far ofFhe saw a tigress who dwell. there, and 
just abont to bring forth her young. Then the 
youth having observed this, began to think thus 
with himself: “this tigress not long hence will 


Then looking round 


bring forth her young, and having done so, 
then perhaps she will die of hunger, or in her 
fumished state desire to cat her young.” 
Having thought thus he then returned and asked 
the two Brahmans, and said, “ Which of you will 
divide his body, and give it in food to this 
tivress 2”? They answered him: “ Neither of us 
is ready to divide his body for food to give the 
tigress,” Having reecived this reply, after seven 
days the tigress was delivered, and having 
brought forth her young she carried them in her 
mouth to the deu, and again came out. The 
youth having observed this proceeding forthwith 
went to the place where the two Rishis dwelt, 
and addressed themethus: “Great Rishis, the 
tigress has brought forth her young: if now 
ye indecd seck to bencfit all that lives, and for 
this purpose are suffering austeritics—now Is 
your opporlunity—yo may now cut up your 
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body, and give your flesh to the tigor-mother 
to eat.”” On this those two Brihman Rishis 
immediately went to the place where the tigress 
was, and having come they began to think 
thus-—“‘who can pationtly endure such pain 
as thisin practising charity? Who can cut 
off tho flesh froin his body that he loves to give 
toa starving tiger ?” Having reflected thus, 
that newly delivered tiger-mother began to 
fullow them at a distance, seeing which they 
were filled with fear, and mounting into the air, 
flew away. 

At this time tho Manava youth looking 
around him spoke to those Brihmans, and said : 
“Ts this your vow and your oath??? Having 
said this he forthwith vowed, and said: “I 
now givo my body to feed this tiger—oh would 
that in consequenco of this sacrifice I may 
obtain the unsurpassed and perfect condition of 
being.’ Having made this vow, he took a 
knife, and lunself cut flesh from his body, 
and gave itin charity to the tiger mother! 
« And now, Oh Bhikshus, entertain no doubt in 
your minds, if is from compassion to you that 
1 declare this—look no furthor, bnt accept my 
words-—it was I who was born in Padma as 
that Silver-cclonr who cat off her breasts to res- 
cue and save that child who was no other than 
Rahula, It was | who gave my body in that 
Sitavana to feed the birds. It was I who 
cut off my flesh to feed that hungry tiger, 
whilst you were the Brahmans, and because of my 
self-denying charity in bearing sorrow for others, 
I have now attained Perfection of Being.” 

The Bhikshus hearingthese words were filled 
with great joy and exulted mightily.‘ 


SUCCESSION OF BUDDHIST PATRIARCIIS. 
BY REV. §. BEAL, B.A. 


It is well known that there is an assumed 
succession of Teachers who presided over the 
Buddhist Church from the death of the Founder, 
down to Bodhidharma, the last and 
twenty-cighth in the succession, who flourished 
in South [India about 525 ap. The list of these 
Patriarchs is preserved with some degree of 
accuracy on Chinese and Thibetan works, and 
it is possible that a complete examination of the 


subject might result in establishing some useful 
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‘Th. Servs Jétaka is pictured in Cave XVI. at Ajanté, 
aud poe another version a@lao in Cave ]X.; they are 
much injured in beth cases, Lut appear to agree more 


chronological data. Tho following account is 
compiled chiefly from Taranatha’s History of 
Buddha, and some Chinese fragments scattered 
threvgh various books :— 

1. Sakya Buddha. 

2. Kagyapa, presided over the Church for 
ten years, Wassilief, Bouddhisme, § 42. 

3. Ananda, presided for forty years. 

‘4, Sanakavasa, or Sanavasika; he lived at 
Sravasti and at Varinasi; at this time tho 


closely with the Sinhalese form of the J4taka, than the 
Chinese. The latter however may throw light on those 
and perhaps other wall-paintings at Ajanté.—Ep. 


June, 1880.) 


number of mendicants became so numerous that 
there was a dispersion of the community, and 
Madyantika, with 10,000 Rahats, proceeded to 
the north and finally settled in Kashmir. There 
was a great conversion of the followers of King 
Sudanu, the grandson of Ajitasatru, under this 
patriarch. 

5. Upagupta; contemporary with Kalasoka, 
100 a.p. Under him tho first great division 
of the Church took place, and the second 
council was held. 

6. Daitika, or Dhitika. 

7. Kala; according to Taranatha, this patri- 
arch was principally concerned in the conver- 
sion of Ceylon and Orissa. 

8. Sudarsana, engaged principally in the con- 
version of Sindh, and South India. 

9 Katyayana. 

10. Mahaloma. 

ll. Pargvika, or Parsva, principally imstru- 
(‘Tara- 
natha speaks of this patriarch under the name 
of Nani.) 


12, Mahatyaga (sometimes spoken of as Fu- 


menial in the conversion of Asvagosha. 


na-ya-shi, Wony Puh, 17). 

13. Aévagosha, a very eclebrated patriarch 
(vide his Life, translated by Wassilief, Jud. Aut. 
vol. IV. p. 141). 

14. Kabimara (ICia-pi-mo-lo). 

15. Nagarjuna, supposed to have been con- 
temporary wilh Vikramaditya. 

16. A ryadeva, or sometimes simply Deva. 
He was a disciple of Nagarjuna, and an interest- 
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ing anecdote of hig zcal is recorded by Woy 
Puh, § 188. 

17. Ragurata. 

18. Sanganand.. 

19. Goyasheta (placed 74 B.c. by Julien, vol. 
IT. p. 3-46). 

20. Kumarila. 

21. Jayata,. 

22. Vasubhandu, generally placed as con- 
temporary with Vikramaditya. 

23. Manura. 

24. Haklena. 

25, Sitsi, driven out of Kashmir and north 
India by the cruel persecution of Mahirakula. 
This king is the Mehrkal of the clayfa cthbers, 
vol. UH. p. 145. 
about SVO A.w., and made contemporary with 
Baladitya (Areh. Rep. vol. Jo, p. 12). But. 


Fergusson places him in the seeond century (7'r. 


Heis placed by Cunningham 


aad Serp. Woe. p. 160), which is more probable. 

20, Bashiasita. 

O7, Putiuinmitta. 

29. Bodhidharma, who arrived in China ap. 
oly, 

The succession in China was kept np until 
AD. ¢138, when it was finally lost. The names 
of the Chinese Patriarchs were these :— 

1. Bodhidharma. 
° Hoei-kho-ta-szu...died 5920 a.p, 


3. Seng-lin-ta-s20...... 4, GOO. ,, 


ae. 


4, Tao-tin-ta-sau ic... 4, Gol ,, 
5 1 “owe hell 

%, Houng-jin-ta-sau... 4, Oro ,, 
G. Hovi-neng-ta-szu.... 4, 7130 ,,’ 


TIE SATIVA PARIKRAMA. 
BY BIWAGVANLAL INDRAJI PANDIT. 


Round the old Sivilayas or great temples of 
Siva we often find a number of smaller shrines. 
Thus round the Vimana of the great temple of 
Kailisa at. Klura, there are five such shrines on 
the same platform. They are now empty, and 
the visitor may be at a loss to know their desig- 
nations. At the back of the great hall there is 
a door near coach corner leading out upon the 
platform on which these temples stand, and 
which forms a pradakshind or ambulatory pas- 
sage round the great shrine of tho linga. Passing 
out by the door at ile right or south ond of the 
back wall, the first shrine was dedicated to the 
MaAtris, whose seven seats are arranged along 


the back, with Kartikswami or Siva at the lett, 
side, and Ganapati with Bhringt at the right. 
The next, on the south-east corner, was dedicated 
io Chanda, whose image is one of the most 
disgusting in the Hindu Pantheon ; he is repre- 
sented nude, in lustful excitement, either with 
two ov four hands, holding the drisafa and a 
jug or a damru, with Sive’s third eye in his fore- 
head, antl hig hair in the jat@ or Yogt's style. 
The refuse of the offerings in a Saiva temple 
were thrown to him. Behind the great shrine, 
or on the east side, the small shrine 1s for 
Parvati, whose placois just behind her Jord’s. 
The fourth on the north-east is for Bhairava 


2 From The Oriental, Sept. 26, 1875. 


or Rudyva;and the fifth, on the north side, pro- 
perly belongs to Ganecsa. Throagh the north 
wall of the great shrine comes the channel for the 
water which has been used in washing the great 
linge, a trough: this outlet 
is called the Somesetra, which it is unlawful 


and fills imto 


for the worshipper to pass in performing his 
ritual, For the partkramad ov pradakshind of 


Siva is not properly performed by going 
round and round the temple, as in the case of 


the other gods, but in accordance with 
Sloka :— 


the 


Vrisham Chandan vrishaa eharva 
somasiira punarcrishum 
Chandon cho Sumasitraa cha 
priaseleidaiit punarvrishiait 
That is--—the worshipper must first go to the 
Nandi, which is always in front of the Unga 
shrine, and standing behind it perform his 
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namaskdra to Siva; thence he goes along the 
pradakshind passage to the right, to the shrine 
of Chanda, and pays his worship there; returns 
to Nandi and again worships the iiga; then 
round as before, but past the shrine of Chanda 
to the Somasitra, where he touches his eyes 
with the water used for washing the god, and 
worships. Next he returns to Nandi and 
third time worships the Uiga; he returns a 
second time to Chanda, and having performed 
his »amashkdra to him he advances as far as the 
Somasrtra, and looking up he worships the flag 
onthe spire; then returning to Chanda he again 
does quija to him, and comes back to Nandi to 
make another wineskdra to Siva. 

This is the full parthramd; but the eustom 
has almost fallen ont of use all over the penin- 
sula of India, and no figure of Chanda is to be 
found in any temple of modern times.* 


ARCH WOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALMOUSH, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from po 73.) 


No. XXV.—Ray-bushes in the Hust. 

One of the mest universal of superstitions 
customs is that of tying bits of rag to bushes 
or trees al spots held to be sacred or haunted 
by any supernatural presence. In vol. VIII. 
of the Tudian Andijvary, at page 219, the wan- 
dering trader or pedlar caste, called Banjaris 
or Lambadies, in travelling from Bastar to the 
Godavari Tiluqis ave said ‘to fasten small 
rags torn from some old garment to a bush in 
honour of Kampalamma, (Aeaipa =a thicket.)” 
Qn three or four occasions, when going up from 
the Konnbattr plain to the Maistr frontier by 
the Gazzalhatti or Kaverpuram passes, once 
famous in the wars with Haidar and Tipu, bat 
now for three quarters of a century hardly 
traceable tracts through wild stony jangal, 
] have scen a thorn-bnsh rising out of a heap 
of stones piled round it, and bearing bits of rag 
tied to its branches; these deserted passes are 
frequented by Lambadies carrying  salt-fsh, 
grain, &c. by means of Jarge droves -of pack- 
bullocks and asses; whether of the same race 
as the Bastar people 1 do not know. I havo 
more than once encountered their encampments 


in the Kaveri janzals, and am now led to con- 
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* At the temple of Siva-Gung. i Kondai, i in Tinniveli, thera 
isa small shrine of “ Shendiswara,’ which is perhaps the 
sale as Vuanda, Seep. 119, 


and of which 
any account or ex- 

In the southern districts 
uso a prickly shrnb, the 
botanical name of which I do not know, but 
the prickles have a stinging quality, which in- 


nect the rag-bushes I saw there, 
IT could not at the time get 
planation, with them. 
of Madras there 1s 


duces fever, and its branches are sometimes 
seen stuck all over with bits of rag by way of 
propitiation’. In Wales the prickly furze is held 
to fence off evilly-disposed fairies, being there 
in such matters held protective 
injurious, 


ther than 
Once near Dindigul in the Madura 
district I saw a solitary mimosa tree by a pool 
in the middle of a wide barren mdiddn witha 
great many bits of reg and cloth tiod to its 
branches, and was told that a traveller unknown 

had some years before been found dead by tho 
pool, that his spint had become a malignant 
demon, which haunted the spot, and that the 
rays “ere ticd to the tree as offerings to prevent 
it injuring the herd-boys and cattle pasturing 
on the pla. Closely analogous must be the 
custom amongst the Garos of the deep jangals 
on the Asim border of raising ® bambu arch 
decorated with tufts of cotteu over cach path 
leading into a village to propitiate the deities ; 
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“a Sir Walter Elliot informs me he has repeatedly seen 
rags ticd to bushea in the Dakhan, most frequently on the 
Bér tree (Zizyphus). 
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all who enter or quit the village mnst pass 
under these arches; they are also placed over 
the doors of honses in cascs of sickness. 

All over India the tombs of Musalman Saints 
and holy men are surrounded with upright rods 
and cancs to which are 
many-coloured rags. Mrs. R. Burton, 
entertaining book Arabia, Hyypt, Inlia, notices 


in her 


that near Bombay “the burial-grounds were 
full of little flags or pendants hke 
a lance’ (p. 128)’. 
Moscow are distinguished in the same way, and 


those on 
Cossack graves around 
so are the Turcoman tombs between the Caspian 
and Merv. In 
enstom has long attracted the notice of travel- 
‘lers. 
through Persia, Minor, i 
1810-20, writes (pago 239) :-—*Closo to the 
burial place ofa Persian saint grew a small bush, 


Persian the prevalence of the 


Mr. James Morier, in his Seeoad Joniney 
Arinenio and deca 


upon the branches of which were tied a variety 
The Per 


sians conceive that those rags froin their vicimty 


of rags and remnants of garments. 


to the saint acquire peculiar preservative virtues 
agninat sickness, and snbstitnting others, they 
fake bits away, and, tying them about their 
This recalls 


persons, ise them as talismans.” 


the “handkerebiefs and aprons,” bronght from 
the hody of St. Paul, 


and evil spirits (.lefs xix. 


which banished diseases 
12), Brand in his 
Popular Antiquities refers to a prayer of the 
Roman Chureh used for “the blessing of clouts 

2 ° ° Ss 9 

in the way of curing diseascs.’ 
{n of Morier’s 
Mr. Eugene Schayler, in his recent work Tv 


further ilastration neconne, 
kistan, observes of the tomb of Zang-ata, the 
pat.on saint of Tashkend, that. “it looks shabby 
from the ramshorns and Jong bits of dirty rags 
which every pilgrim has felt if necessary to tie 
there on some stick or tree, These are symbols 
(vol. T, 138). Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen has also informed me that in L87-b, he 
observed by the Khorzam Pass on the Klburz 
at a height of 7000 fect, a great 
number of thorn-bushes covered with rags of 
every colour, which had been left by the mule- 
teers. In .\fghanistan our troops have noticed 
that it is the custom to tie rags to bushes by 
the gray-s o! those who had died violent deaths 


a On ie ts ar the Giant’s Mountain near C ‘cimnal 
nople : ‘4 the tom) uf a dervish called Joshua's Tomn. It 
ia held very succe: 4, and the railings round it are covered 
with tiny bits of rag, hun there by the superstitious a ib 
sure preventive against fever and ills of every kind.’’--Sun- 


of  sacrifiee’”’ 


Mouutains, 


ne eee Fee 1 —— + aes - we 





attuched streamers of 
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—no unfrequent objects there. The Miussion- 
aries ILue and Gabet describe the Oboes, or im- 
mense cairns, they encountered in Tartary 
and Tibet as surmounted with branches hung 
over with bits of cloth on which verses are in- 
scribed: these are propitiatory offerings to the 
In China Governor Davis 
speaksof the whole population of towns (roopmg 
out to the cemeteries 


mountain-spirits. 


at periodical times of 
“Teaving behind them long streamers 
of red and white paper to mark the fulfilment of 
the rites, 


mourning, 


Whole ranges of hills sprinkled with 
tombs may at that season be seen covered with 
these testimonials of attention to the departed 
Hutteriug in the wind and sunshine” 
vol. I. chap. 8)*. 
stances demonstrate the wide prevalence of the 
Asia, alike amonest Aluhammadan, 
Hindu, and Buddhist populations. 


(Davis's 
Chionese, The foregoing in- 


custom in 
Antiquaries 
knowit was equally prevalent over Hurope, where 
Lt 
chistly associated with holy wells celebrated for 
healing qualities. 


it is indeed now fir from extinet. is there 

Bushes by such wells aro 
covered with bits of clothing tied there by per- 
sons who had derived benefit) from bathing or 
drinking, jast as in Persin devotees tie rags to 
bashes near holy tombs. The custom still exists 
in Wales and freland, and | have seen instanees 
of tt near Boulogne in France andin the Black 
Forest. Widely spread as are the rag-bushes, 
rire lvecs 
still, Over both the Americas from the far 
north to the extreme south the custom may be 


traced. 


and their variants are more universa] 


In the remote regions of British Colum- 
bia fragments ofthe blankets and. elot! nung of 
departed Indians wave over their graves by the 
sit John Iranklin describes the 
saered tree of the Cree Indians hone allover with 
Mr. 


Taylor vives an account of the great cypress tree 
iy. y} 


Fraser River. 
strips of buffalo flesh and pieees of el oth. 


in Mexico, its branches covered with hondreds 
of locks of coarse hair, bits of coloured eloth, 
ravs, and of ‘probably so 
decorated long before the discovery of America,” 


morsels ribbon, 


und Mr. Darwin notices the remarkable single- 
standing sacred tree in Patagonia, reverenced by 


al the Indians with mumberless offerings “such 


us cigars, cat, peers of cloth,” &e. ie ag 


en ae fe arenes 2 


ae aad Storm in Ris vast, i Mra. Brassey, p. 73. 
3 The Rey. A. Williamson in hia Journey in Northern 
China, describes near aiyuanfu an acacia dating from the 
Nang dynasty (7th to 10th century) covered with votive 
tablets. 
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to its branches. In Africa Mungo Park en- 
countered a great tree called Neema Taba, “ do- 
corated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth, 
which none presumed to pass without offermg 
something,” and the same custom has lately been 
reported from Madagasear*,  Simular observ- 
ances prevailed ainongst the Nsthonians in 
Livonia, and are reported by Sir John Lubbock 
to be not yet extinct’. Confining ourselves, 
however, to Asia, perhaps the carliest notice of 
the sort is the story of Heredotus, that Xerxes, 
when marching on Greece, encountered in Lydia 
a plano tree so beantiful that he caused golden 
robes and ornaments to be hung over it, and 
placed a guard to watch it. The historian siys 
this was “on account of its beauty,’ but it was 
probably also a sacred tree, such as was familiar 
to the Persians in their own land. aban, the 
Arabian annalist of the 9th century, relates that 
the people of Najran in Yemen every year, on 
w certain diay, assermbled round a large date tree 
outside the city, hung it with rich garments, and 
offered prayers. In our own times Captain Conder 
(Tent Work in Palestine, vol. Tl. p. 233) says 
of the sacred onks and terebinths uamed after 
the Sheikhs their owners, that “they are covered 
wl over with rags tied to the branches, which are 
considered acceptable offerings’. Sir Jolin Char- 
din, the traveller in Persia of the T7th century, 
often mentions the sacred trees met with every- 
where in Persia, called dirakht-fazel = excellent 
trees, —stuck all over with nails for fastening on 
bits of garments. One very ancient plano he 
saw in the king’s garden at Shiraz, to which the 
people used to come to pray under its shade, and 
hang amulets and shreds of garments on ts 
branches. Mr. Schuyler, at the passage above re- 
ferred to, also observes :—‘' Old trees, especially 
old mulberry trees, seem greatly venerated 
throughout Central Asia, and the older anddcader 
they are the more bits of rag they have stuck on 
them.’ In remoter northern Asia Strahlenberg 
describes the idols of the Ostiaks on the vivers 
Irtysch and Obi as “roughly hewn pieces of 
wood hung over with rags,” and the Jakuhti of 
Kastern Siberia as “ hanging all manner of nick- 


* On tho East Const of Africa niost settloments have 
near them large ancient Lrees much veuerated hy the natives, 
who drive votive nails in them aud sispend rays. European 
rosidents call them “evil-trees. vis held lis! ly dangerous 
to injure them. Capt. R. Uurton tells a story of an 
English werehant who cut down one, and died soon after 
as well as four others of his fumily. : 

* T have aot met with any foria of the custom in Aus- 
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nacks on their sacred trees,” and Zaleski, in his 
Life on the Kirghiz Steppes, gives an account 
of a tree that strikingly recalls the solitary 
Patagonian rag-tree. He says that on the 
steppes between the Sea of Aral and the con- 
fluence of the Tehoni and Yatch rivers, a dis- 
tance of 310 miles, there is only one tree, a 
species of poplar, highly venerated by the Kir- 
ghizes, who go several miles out of their way 
to hang an article of their clothing on its 
branches, hence it is called Stnderich-agatch, ¢.e. 
rag-tree, In the Tindian Antiguary, vol. ITT. 
p. 35, Lhave mentioned what seems to me a vari- 
ant of the custom where the Champaka and other 
trees round the ancient shrine of the Trimarti at 
the foot of the Animalei Mountains in Koim. 
bubur, Madras Presidency, are thickly hung with 
sandals and shoes, many of hnge size, evidently 
made for the purpose, suspended by pilgrims as 
thank-offerings, or in token of vows accom- 
plished. Another more ghastly variant seems 
to be the practice of the Nagas of Hastern India 
of hanging the skulls of enemies on the great 
trees in their villages. In China, pieces of gilt 
paper are hung upon trees in sacred places, and 
silken streamers are reported to be tied to trees 
in Lamasaries in Tibet. 

This almost universal custom of tying rags 
to trees and bushes may be due to tho desire of 
making some offering or recognition to an 
apprehended supernatural power or presence, 
and in its homehest form is probably a survival 
of the gold robes and such eostlier offerings as 
were nrtde by Xerxes and the ancient Arabians. 
In many primitive nations it was customary to 
offer splendid gifts at funerals, and bury them 
with the dead, but such observances have always 
a tendoney to chang: and lessen in value, and 
at last to be continued in Initations and tempor- 
ary substitutes. Thus inferior pottery, evidently 
made for the purpose, is frequently fonnd buried 
in barrows of a period when much better earthen- 
ware was made, and the Chinese, who once 
offo.1 gold ornaments at ancestral tombs, are 
now content to make them in gilt paper. So 
rags and shreds may have taken the place of 


tralian cr the South Sea Islands, unless there he something 
anaogous in the consecration by tabu, “which is generally 
marked by small white flags stuck about tabued property.” 
—Jarvis’s Sanduich Islands, p. 56. 

8 Abraham’s (uwk,’? which firures much in middle age 
romauce, was similarly decorated ; it grew near Hebron, and 
was uffrmed to be green since the days of Abraham. 
—-Vide Lucan’s Pharsulia, vol. 1. p. 186, 
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worthicr gifts. Moreover, spots of reputed 
sanctity or haunted by supernatural beings, 
whether wells, tombs, shrines, or trees, often 
occur in waste and deserted places, and travellers 
or pilgrims passing by, or journeying from long 
distances to the spot, might have little that could 
easily be spared to offer, and yet be unwilling to 
pass without some recognition, however trifling, 
and a shred torn from a garment would alford 
tho readiest means of satisfying the impnise. 
Supernatural beings and ghosts, especially of 
persons who have died by violence, are amongst 
many peoples believed to expect loodand clothing, 
and to be mmatienant if neglected, so onee a 
year the Chinese observe a ceremony ealled “ ap- 
peasing the burning month,’ and lay ont stale 
cakes and worn-out clothes with invitations on 
placards above to the “ Tonourable Llomeless 
Ghosts,” that is, Ghose who have Jeft no relatives, 
or whose kindred are too poor to provide the 
usual offerings, bat who are apt to cause cpi- 
demies and work mischief if qnite passed over. 
Soin many instances it is conceivable that the 
rags tied toa bush may be survivals and substi- 
tutes forthe garments once left for the shivering 
anery spirit. On this pot the chapter headed 
‘Presents, in MTerbert: Spencer's recent work 
Coerenaniol Tustititious, may be referred to. 

The traces ofa form of this custom may per- 
haps he discovered even im prehistoric tines, and 
stillexisting. | dexplorers have often been sur 
priscdl at the immense amount of broken pottery 
tonndliutxed with Che montd in cairns and bar 
rows. Canon Greenwell, in fis exhaustive work 
Briish Teerows, often velers to this, remarking 
on the very Jarge quantities of potsherds met 
with, which certainly could net have fonnd 
their way into the barrows aceidentally, but 
seem as if they had been seattered about when 
the mound was being built. Such pottery is 
always broken, apparently made for the purpose, 
and, he thinks, must have symboliscd some 
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Teligions ideas. Perhaps some light may be 
thrown on this by a passage in Mr. Stanley's 
mareh Across the Dark Couldenut, where when 
Hearing the western eoast, ata spot never before 
visited by Europeans, he writes (vol. IT. p. 443) 
Close to our eninp was a ecmetery of a village 
of Mbinda. 
hy their appearance J should judge them to be 


The grave monnds were neat, and 


not only the repositories of the dead, but the 
depositovies of all the articles (hat had belonged 
{to the dead, 


the various mues, pitchers, wash-basins, {ea-pois, 


Hach crave was dressed ont with 
elasses, spirit: amd beer-bottles. The yvarions 
articles this exhibited, cxpecially the usefial 
articles, had all been rendered useless, = like the 
broken pottery of the bavrows and the shreds of 
the rag-bushes 3 some analogy between the eus- 
toms cloes not seem too fi-feteled.  Curtously, 
too, this possible Muropean and medern African 
of the Contral 


Northern Asia. Mia Scebolan. speaking of the 


varia custon, exists in and 
remote recrons of Central Siberia, says Chat there, 
aiter a funeral feast, the drinking vessels are 
broken and thrown upon the grave; and the 
correspondent of the Jiaily News, deseribing the 
customs of the ‘Parcoman  popiaatien on the 
Caspian borders, says that in the eometery at 
the erives are 
marked hy poles to whieh Tinen hands and 


Jtasan WNoult and Pelikislar 
morsels of cloth are attached, and water jars and 
earthen feapots, tributes to the departed, are 
accnmutated aft the bead of the grave, Tle does 
not remark whether they too werceabsays broken, 
Dut adds that whoatst a man who dies in battle 
is burred a dus clothes, any one who dies of old 
ave or stekness has his elothes dumg on the 
pole summonunting the grave, aud his friends or 
relations come oceasionally to brash and clean 
the carments, and sometimes replace them with 
new. ‘Pliscustiution is named Logawvaeklee, 
These grave-poles may also be regarded as 
rarnints of the rag-bushes. 


PANJAB. 


BY W. SANDFORD, SECUNDERABAD. 


The 


follows, were made im the vicinity of Manik- 


excuvations, of which a deseription 


yala, « spot well known from the published 
acconrts of the explorations of Generals Court. 
and Ventura ft the Sikh service, and those of 
General Cunningham, R.E., Director General of 
the Archwviogical Survey of India. 

Tho work was done under the personal 


direction and at the expense of Mr Alexander 
Cirant, AET.C.., Director of State Railways, 
Westemt System, and by the consent of the 
head of the Archwologival Survey. 

A general description and aap of the vieinity 
will be fonnd in the second volume of the 
Lteports of the Archwalogical Survey of ladda. 

The village of Manikyala stands about a 


Jot 


mile north of the Trunk Road, near a point, 
on that road, fifteen miles south-east of Rawal- 
pindi, The village is therefore about midway 
between the rivers Jhilam and Suhan (the 
latter an affluent of the Indus). The entire 
neighbourhood is studded for miles with topes 
and monnds, several of which have, as is well 
known, been explored. The only structare, 
however, which inany degreeretains its original 
ippearance is the Luge masonry stapa known 
as Ventura’s tope, which General Cunningham 
cousiders was originally built during the rcien 
of Hnvishka (one of the Seythinu princes whose 
sovercionty suceceded that of the Bactrian 
Creeks), about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, but to have been repaired, and made 
as if now stands, about a.p. 720, by a king of 
Kanoj (elreh. Reports, Vol. V, page 78). Not 
far off are the remains of another large tope, 
known as Court's, which was built by Kanishka 
of Kashmirin ac. 28. Another tope, which 
was opened by General Cunningham, (that at 
Sonala Pind), he dates cirea 70 Be. Clreh, 
Reports, Vol. 11, p. 168). 

The remains generatly about Manikyala are 
therefore of considerable antiquity, ranging, 
at least, froin the first to the eighth centuries, 
and prove that the neighbourhood was the seat 
of aw large and important religious conuunity 
of Buddhists. 

The Khanyah Monn. 

The first excavation undertaken by Mr. Grant 
was at the site known as the K hangah Mound, 
This mound is General Cunningham's No, 19 
(vide imap inthe dveh. Reports, Vol. 1, p. 103), 
and ois deseribed by that offiecr as “a large, 
low, mound, 1,500 feet NIN. of the village 
of Sagirt, and just halfa mile to the south- 
east of General Court's tope.” [ts present 
name js derived fromthe grave of a Muhamma- 
dan Pir, named Jamal, who is stated, by the 
fakir in charge of the place, to have meta 
violent death, by means not explvined, dering 
the reign of Sikandar Ludi of Delhi (a.n. 
T4988 --1517). 

A plan of the mound is given in the accom- 
panying plate. It is roughly square, with sides 
of }20 feet; it does not rise much above the 
prevailing level, and is nearly covered with 
trees and shrubs. There is an artificial poud of 
water, measuring 45 fect by 33 fect, forty-cight 
fect south of the mound, and another pond, 
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about the same size, (not shown in the plan,) 
stunds about 150 yards to the north-east of the 
fakir’s hut. A rough track, leading from the 
village of Sagari to the katcha road running 
from Rawat Sarai to Kalar, runsalong the south 
and west sides of the mound. 

The plan renders unnecessary any very 
detailed description of the mound, but as an 
elevation drawing of it, and sections, cannot 
be given for want of space, 1t may be men- 
tioned that the steepest side of 1¢ 1s the north, 
whero the ground rises, by two platforms, fron 
the fakir’s hut to the pir’s tomb. This tomb 
stands on a small square platform of its own, 
On the east 
and west sides the ground falls, with varying 


resting against a low stone wall, 


graduation, to the prevailing level of the fields ; 
on the sonth side the descent ix stepped (as 
will be seen from the remains of retaining walls 
shown on the plan), as is also the case at the 
south-east and south-west corners. 

The surface of the mound is covered with 
the remains and traces of walls, and with 
blocks and fragments of stone. There are two 
Muhammadan graves, besides that of the pir. 
The highest part of the mound hes cast of, and 
feet 
but 
the whole of the mound sonth of the wall 


close to, the pir’s tomb, and is about 12 
whove the level of the pond to the south, 


neninst which that tomb rests, being an aren 
of about GU fect from north to south and 90 
feet [rom cast to west, is not much lower. 

The exeavations did not disclose anything of 
interest, but they confirmed General Cunning- 
ham’s previous supposition that the site 1s the 
ruins of a Buddhist monastery. The walls 
disclosed are not arranged, so far as can be secn, 
us those of monustertes frequently are, that is, 
a series of cells around a rectangular open court 
(vide those of Takht-1-Balu, near 
Banaras, and the rock-ent examples at Ajanta 
and clsewhere), and therefore do not serve 


Surnath 


toes lain the squareness of the mound. As 
the jit's grave is on one side, the mound can- 
not have been raised, dressed, and provided 
with retuining walls for it, nor are there walls 
everywhere below which could, in the course 
of ages, have assisted to raise a mound of such 
regular form. It is only evident that the 
mound is of much later dato than the walls 
disclosed by the excavations. 

There is no direct evidence of the age of the 


PLAN OF THE 
_ KHANGAH MOUND 
pear Manikyile in the Panjab 
WRN SHOWING THE EXCAVATIONS MADE 
im February 1676. 
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deep masonry remains opened out. There is 
an entire absence of ornament, even of the 
simplest kind. Two of the three copper coins 
found were partly legible, and are described 
further on, but they do not show that the 
masonry Was of that age, though of course it 
may be so without any stretch of probability. 

The excavations consisted of five cuts. One 
of them is a large and a regular one, commenc- 
ing in the west side of the mound and running 
completely into the centre of it. Of the other 
four, two were merely pits in the body of the 
north-east quarter of the mound ; the remain- 
ing two being cuts, in continuation of each 
other, the south side of the mound 
towards the centre. 

The first mentioned of these ents was the 


from 


only one which repaid the trouble and expense, 
as it will be seen, from the plan, that it every- 
where opened out walls and floors, and dis- 
closed, more or less completely, four cham- 
bers (which are marked A, B, Co and 1D on the 
plan). This cut was cominenced 9 or 10 yards 
from the fakir’s hut, and over the four-inch drain 
near the south corner of chamber A, and was 
suggested by an older exeavation (made by 
the present fakiv in search for stones), which 
had discovercd several large blocks of stone 
(among them being one of two supposed door. 
pivot slabs shown in the plan). Carrying the 
excavation along the long south wall of cham- 
ber (A), another rectangular chamber (2), 10! 
5” ye OF 3") was found ino the eentre of the 
mound, with steps leading out of it, on one 
side, eastward, 

The following are the details of each of these 
chambers, and the pavements near then-— 
premising that the sandstone masonry is mostly 
a coursed rubble, which in solidity and _ re- 
gulanity is almost like block-in-course, and 
is laid dry, withont mortar. 

Chamber .1.—The west, or outside end of this 
chamber, was ubout four feet below the surface 


of the monnd; the rest about three feet. It 1s 
® feet wide and (possibly) 36 feet long. [This 


ynulification as to its length is given, because 
only one end of the interior was cleared ont; 
though the exterior of the southern side wall 
was disclosed "or a length of 40 feet.] ‘The 
north and west walls are 3! 10" thick; the south 
2’ 0" thick. All are stopped at one level, about 
2 feet abovo the base. Outside the uorth wall, 
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and close to it, is a dram 4 mches deep. This 
drain was lined with large bloeks of stone, and 
was more than 18 inches deep; (it was not 
cleared to its full depth). Beyond (north of) 
this drain a rough stone floor was partly 
exposed, 

On the south side of chamber A another 4 
inch drain was found, but this, instead of being 
close under the wall (as in the foregomg case), 
ruus diagonally up the middle of a paved 
passage (9 feet wide) leading to chamber B 
(theugh chamber Bohas no door where that. 
passage mects it), This drain was also more 
than 18 inches deep. 

It. is impossible to say what chamber A. was, 
but it resembles that opened ap by General 
Cunningham at Sarnath, near Banaras, in 1830 
(Arch, Reports, Volt, p. 120), berg similarly 
without doors. It also resembles the Jong 
chamber in’ the Lonie monastery at Shah-ki- 
dhert fignred by Fergusson (hadian aid astern 
Architecture, p. 176), though th latter is) too 
large toafford so good a parallel as the Sarnath 
example, 

The absence of doors to chamber A points 
to the remains found being merely the founda- 
The 


are cut olf, quite smoothly, at an uniform 


tion of a superstructure of wood. walls 
level, and are not of an irrcentar height and 
rough top surtace, as they would have been 
had «® masonry superstructure been rudely 
thrown down. 

Chimber D.-This is m the centre of tho 
mound, $0 feet from the wert outside edge of 
chamber vA, its centre being Of fect from the 
southern cdee of the mound. It has a door on 
ove side, wilh two steps leading eastward, and 
its dimensions are LOOA" & 9° 3". The walls 
are of an uniform thickness of 2° 6", cut olf 
level 2/ 6” froin the floor. The second of tho 
two -inch drains runs diagonally through it. 

Chamber C. —This was probably 124 % 11’ 
and is roughly paved inside and outside. 

Chanber D.---"Lhe walls of this chamber (27 6° 
thick) are much ruined and are 3 feet high on 
the north side and 8 inches on the west side. 
One of the stones in its west wall ys 8 loug by 
2’ 6" broad. Outside the chamber is a flagged 
floor (of which one of the stones is 43" & 3! 4°) 
which was cleared out for LO feet westwards. 

The floors of all the chambers are nearly av 
one level, which may be, say, 4 or 5 fect above 
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the level of the water of the pond on the south 
side of the mound, 

With the exeeption of the wall (3 feet thick) 
found in the pit nearest the pars grave, the 
above were all the remains of ancient masonry 
found. Inthe other excavations there were 
merely loose rough stones. 

The articles found m the mound were as 
follows :— 

Three copper coins, 

A small carthen pot (plate, fie. 2). 

Some fragments of carthen saneers (fie. 3). 

A. feavment of pottery ware (lig. LH). 
miucl 


2) 


The coins are ral in diameter and oall 


oxidized, One resembles figures [0 ane 
Plate xt oof Wilsows ctedanda cladlqgua, and 
possesses on the obverse an indistinet eoated 
figure facing to the left, with two legible 
ana the reverse aooamuatthited 


characters, on 


erect figure with the monogram By. Tt may 
therefore possibly he oof the Indo-Seythian 
Prince Kanerki of Kabul. of whom other coins 
have been found at) Manikyala. The second 
corn has on the obverse a coated fienre. and on 
the reverse Sivaand the buil Nand? but both 
sides are very indixtinet. and if would he rash 
to attompt to identify it. The third cota is in- 
distinguishable. 

These articles were found from four to five 
feet below the surface. Phe sanecrs (fie, 3) 
and fragment of pottery (tie. 4) were found 
A. The {lie 


‘e e e 
sancers found in the Sarnath fope near Banaras, 


nm chamber former resemble 
many Of which were still lying about there in 
December 1877, 

he Chacntra Maud, 

This is 1500 feet north of the Khangahmonnd, 
and about the same distance from the impor. 
tant stupa known as Court's tope. Tt has been 
briefly described by General Cunningham (trek. 
Reports, Vol, UI, pp. 160-70), being figured 
inthe map (p. 163 (401.) as mound No, 20, 

The mound is quite bare except for three 
small trees, and a namber of Muhammidan 
graves. Gold coins are said to have been found 
init. A plan of the mound is given in fi. 9. 

The mound, which ig ronghly reetangalar, 
measures 200 feet from norih to south, and {20 
east to west, while it rises from 12 to 1L4 feet, 
if not more, above the prevailing level of the 
surrounding fields." At first it falls rather 
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suddenly from this height, but towards the 
edges the deseent is gradual. | 

The more iinportant excavations made were 
in the form of a St. Andrew's cross, or two 
lines mntersceting cach other diagonally in’ the 
highest part of the monnd, Walls were opened 
ont everywhere, two cells or chambers being 
excavated completely, 


The masonry was mutch of the same kind as 
that oan the Khaneal mound, that is, of 


kaukat and sandstone, in courses, often — of 


square Dloeks, and Taid dey. There was not 
fragment of ornament of any kind on the 
Wills, and the work altogether was disappouit- 
Inely uninteresting in its results. 

If the wills discovered are of the same age 
as the neaghbourme topes, General Cunnine- 
hams inference (before the excavations were 
miuide) list they ave the VOTES of a Buacddlist 
wiost inevitable, as their 


Monastery Is 


arrangement is not roomy cnough for any 
known tay purpose, and it is dithentt otherwise 
to explain the exisiense of these imassive 
Isolated @ronps of eclls over so tamiy square 


of 
Cieneral Cunninghame las shown thi 


miles commtry, mene well known topes. 
bhore 
was no town dn thas neighbourhood (Manikva la 
isch) two miles off, having apparcnatiy never 
been much more than a herge villige attording 
accommodation to devotees), of which this and 
other isolated: rains might have formed part. 

The various chambers and other parts of the 
exeavations are dettercd on the sketceh-plan 
fie. © A to Py and the following notes follow 
the order of these letters :-— 

(A) —A shajlow excavatiou from one to three 
feet deep, witha wall at one nal. 

(B) 
It was 
bones (probably Muhammadan) down to the 


bottoms; some of the skeletons were complete, 


This exeavati on avernecd 7 feet deep. 
of sanall rough stones and liaaman 


being protected at the sides and top by slabs of 
stone, Some fragments of a metal vessel (ike 
a lou: ; a corroded picee of bar iron; an orna- 
wwental brick (shown in fig. 6); and several 
shallow saucers (like those found in the Khan- 
gah monnd), were found, 

(C)—This was a brick-paved cell, without 
door, the door of which was 7 fect from the 
orivzinal surface of the mound, and, being high 
above all the other masonry work, may have been 
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+ These dimensions difer from General Cunningham's. 
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much moro recent in date. The style of work 
was however identical with that deeper down. 
The sketch section given as lig. 7, shows the 
position of this ecll. The dimensions of the 
cell were 10! 8” X 11’ 6", the floor being of 
red bricks, cach 9” X 9 & 22") The floor 
was opened, but nothing was fonnd below it 
toa depth of two feet. About the floor were 
found several pieces of corroded rod iron, some 
fragments of red and black pottery (none suffi- 
ciently perfect to enable a sketch to be made), 
and many homan bones (certainly Muhaminadan, 
the centre of the mound being thickly oceupied 
by graves). The floor of the chamber is. six 
fect above the bottom of the excavation Jo and 
chamber LL. 

(D)-- This ent was carried down 5 feet 
through stiff clay, stones, (some large ones,) 
and haman bones (probably Muhammiadan). 

(i and J) ---These ave the euds of (wo ehium- 
bers, abuiting on each other, O feet wide from 
north to south; the base of the massive walls 
was not reached af @ feet from the surface ; 
excavated mostly in stiff clay. 

(G)—An excavation from 3 to 9 feet deep. 
Very few stones, and those rough and small. 

(H)-—This exeavation, a shallow one, from 1 
to 2 feet. deep, disclosed the corner of a) cham. 
her, Init were found the articles figured in 
plate as Nos. Sand 9, No. & is like a potter's 
moulding tool, and is solid, of red brick. No. 9 
sav sud) earthenware vessel. The wall bennd- 
ing thischamber on the east side was at a level 
2 feet higher than that at the south west corner, 
the ground rising suddenly from TE te D. 

(1) —This cut was carried from 7 to 10 fect 
from the surface, throngh stiff clay nixed with 
human bones and large stones. It was a con- 
tinuation, at a lower level, of excavation D, 
and with D seems to have been a passage 
between chambers F, 1H, and EH. 

(J )—This excavation, 8° 3! wide betaveen the 
svalls cast’ and west, was carried down © fect, 
nearly to the foot of the west wall of chamber 
K. A copper com (figured in the plate as 
No. 10) was found at adepth of 7 or & fect. 
It resembies come «f the coins of the Seythian 
princes of the Pa jab, circa ap. 400. 

(K)—At this spot a shallow excavation dis- 
closod a chamber, in which the human bones, 
found elsewhere, were deposited, and then 


“covered over. 
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(14) -—This chamber, excepting part of the 
floor, was completely opened out, and was 0" 
XIN 4") The walls were 2 feet thick and o 
feet high, with a projecting plinth 2 feet high 
thove the floor, The walls were stopped off at 
an muiform level. ‘The floor, where got at, was 
8° 6" from the surface, and was hidden beneath 
two ov three feet of hard clay, mixed with 
human bones. These bones, from their piost- 
tion, can seareely have been Muhammadan. An 
Hlesible copper com was found ata depth of 
7 feet. 

(AL)---A. shallow excavation, which disclosed 
part of a wall, 

(N)- Another shallow exeavation, which 
turned up a rude stone platform with a raised 
ede, 

(O and P)—Shallow excavations not. earicd 
on The gold) coins are said to have been 
found im QO, 

In this mound were also found two copper 
coms and the ecirewlar stone shown as fig. 11. 
The cous were apparently Hindu, but have not 
beon identified. They hive a ton on one side. 
audan clephaut on the other, The coins are 
probably Rajput, similar to those figured in 
plate xi, figs. LI and 12, of Wilson's rdave 
alatiqua, The cireular stone was LO inches in 
diameter, and looked like the lid ofa hex. A 
square stone box, in which General Court fonnd 
arelic casket, is still lying m= the village of 
Gora not far off. The wetter was not present 
when these coms and the circular stone were 
found, and was unalle to discover where they 
were mel with. 

Purtehi-dher’ moulds, 

These two mounds have been fully described 
hy General Cunningham Glreh, Rep. Vol Uy, 
pp. 168-9), and are marked No. LO on that 
officer's map. The mound on which the fakir’s 
tomb stands was only partly uncovered. The 
other, close at hand, said to be a monastery, 
was completely opened out, but the writer was 
not present and cannot furnish details, The 
only article found was a small copper com, 
which turned up ata depth of 4 fect. On one 
side can be traced along coated figure, in boots, 
like these on the Indo-Scythian coins so numers 
ously found in the Punjab, but the other side 
is illegible, and the coin cannot be identified. 

These were all the excavations undertaken. 

The following notes are added regarding two 


localities which are known, but have not, 
apparently, been described. 

The first of these is Nofera-hi-dhert, about a 
quarter of a mile south-east of mound No. 3, 
and about a inile from the village of Syudon- 
kw-mora, the intervening space being a series 
of rugged fissures and denuded ridges of sand- 
stone, The spot is General Cunningham's No. 
Li, and was examined by General Court, who 
found some coins in dt. The remains consist of 
a tope and monastery, the latter bemg a large 
rectangnlar walled enclosure, in gvod pre- 
servation, whieh the people about call a fort. 
A plan appears in the plate, tig, 12. 

The tope is now rougnly conteal, not allowing 
for the partial removal of the upper cere by 
General Court, but apparently had a squire 
The of the 


lo to 20 feet above the level of the pathway, 


basement. mound Lope rises 
Which runs between the tope and monastery. 

The facing of part of the tope still remains, 
and looks, ata distance, nearly perfect. 

The walls of the monastery are nearly perfect 
except at one corner, and they are about Loo 
The work 
is constructed of large blocks of sandstone, 
without 


feet rnbove the ravine on the north. 


mortar, and, oso far as it) goes, is 


more perfeet than anything about Manikyala, 
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Ventura’s tope only 
iN in courses, with 


excepted. The masonry 
the interstices filled in 
regularly with smaller stones. Some of the 
blocks of stone are rather large—one being 4/ 
10" long X 1 7" high. 

Nhanida-ha-dhera, the other place, is about a 
mile ina south-eastern direction from Kotera- 
ki-dhert, a nale being crossed between thenr 
It is a plateau 200 feet long hy 80 or 90 feet 
broad, and is the Iighest point in the entire 
neighbourhood, betng conspicuous, with its sur- 
vey cairn, from the village of Syudon-ka-mora. 
It is surrounded, from 150 to 200 feet below, 
by harsh ridges and ravines, and is covered with 
fragments of pottery more thickly than the 
vicinity of Ventura’s tope. Numbers of coins 
are snid to have been found without excavation. 
Ino oa few minutes the writer found a small 
evible copper coin, a fragment. of another, 
some beads of coral and lapis lazuh, and several 
pieces of black and red pottery. The only 
remains of masonry are those of two rade but- 
tresses. The site is apparently however not 
ancient, as General Cunningham, who after- 
wards exmained it, considered there had been 
a modern hamlet there; itis therefore probably 
not worth examination. There is a fine view 
of the Pineh hills from the plateau. 


ON MAITAVIRA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 
: BY PROF. [LERMANN JACOBS, Pi. D., MUNSTER. 


[un the Lndian 
paper onthe Sce Tothakas by James d Alwis was 
reproduced with notes by the editor. One of these 
heretical tenchers, Nigantha Nataputta, 
has lately become of great interest, as he has 
been identified with Mahavira, the supposed 
founder of the Taina sect. The proof of this 
lor the 
Juinas agree not only in the name of the sect, 
viz. Pali-—Nigantha, Nigeantha, Nigandha ; 
Sauskuit,---Nirgrantha, and Prakric, —Niyamtha 


ilentity is conclusive. Jauddhas and 


Niggumtha;  Sanskrit-—Nirgrantha,- respec- 
tively; and in the name of the founder DVali,--- 
Nitaputta, NatapultaSanskrit,-~ Jiatipntra,and 
Prakrit, --Natapntta, Navaputtay Sanskrit, 

Jititaputra, diatiputra respectively, but also on 
the place of Jndtaputra’s death, the tain P 
ace my edition of the Aafpasilra, pp. 4sqq. Yet 


A A 


avVvay 


there roinsin some anomalies in the forms of 
thesc names and sume obseure points in the 


afiquary, vol. VILL, p. 31t, a |) doctrines of the Niganthas as defined by the 


Banddhas. ‘To aceconnt for, aud clear up, these is 
my purposo in the first part of this paper. 

The word Nigantha in Pali books, and 
Niyamwtha in Jaina Siras (e.g. the Sutra- 
hvitinga and Bhagaralt) are neither Pali nor 
Jaina Prakgit. Kor its Sanskrit prototype, 
Niregrantha, current with the Jainas and 
Northern Buddhists, would in both dialects have 
regularly beeome Niggamtha, which form, 
indved, is Lhe common one in Jaina Prakrit, but 
not svin Pah. The form Nigantha was almost 
ecrtainly adopted by both seets from the Miga- 
dhi dialect ; tur it occurs in the Asoka inseription 
at Delhi, separate edict 1.5 (Ind. Ané. vol. VE. 
p. 150 note). ‘This hypothesis becomes acortainty 
for the word Nataputta. As translated 
in Sanskrit it is Jfidta or dJidtiputra, the regular 
Pali derivative would be Nataputta with a 
palatal 7, The dental in its stead is a Miga- 
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Uhism. For, in the Migadhi inscriptions of 
Aéoka, we read ndti, mina, otc. = Sanskrit jidté, 
any, ete., which words become ndti, ania, ete. in 
Pali and in tho dialects of the Agoka inserip- 
tions ut Girnir and Kapnrdigiri. ‘Che palatal 
ma appears in Pali in the first part of the name 
when used as tho name of the Kshattriya clan 
to which Mahavira belonged, For I identify 
the rétihe living near Kotigama mentioned in the 
Muhtvaqyga Sutta (Oldenbery’s edition p, 232), 
with the Jiataka Kshattriyas in Kundagriina of 
the Jaina books. As regards the vowel of the 
second syllable, the different sources are at vari- 
The Northern Buddhists 


spell the word with an (iy Jnatiputrain 


anee with exch other. 


Sanskrit, and Jo-thi-tsew in Chinese (dsen means 
‘son’), the Southern ones withana Nataput- 
ta, asdo the Jainas, though Jnatiputra is not 
unfrequentin MSS, The form Nayaputta 
provesnothing, for the syllables qa and gare inter- 
chanveable in Jaina Prakrit. M. Iug. Burnouf, 
commenting on the namo in question, says : 
“Jignore pourquot le Pah supprime Ve de 
Djndt’;* serait ce que le primitif’ veritable serait 
Djratiet que le Jyndty eu serait un prakritism 
correspondant & celui du Sud vdla, comune djche 
correspond & djetro That M. Burnont was 
perfectly right in his conjectnre, can now be 
proved beyond a doubt. Por the occasional 
spelling of the word with a lingual / Natapatta 
shows an unmistakable trace of the orginal rv. 
The Sanskvit for Nigantha Nataputta was there- 
foro incall probability Nirgrautha diatriputra, 
that of the WNshattriya clan Jnatuka (Pah--- 
Miitika, Prakrit—Nedyaya). This perhaps not un- 
worthy of remark that Nigautha Nataputta must 
have made part of the most ancient tradition of 
the Bauddhas, and cannot have been added to it 
in Jater times as both words conform, not to the 
phonetic laws of the Pali language, but to those 
of the early Magadhi. 

We shall now treat of the opinions which the 
Buddhists asevibe to Nataputta and to the Ni- 
ganthas in general, im order io show that they 
are in accordance with Jainism. One of its mast 
characteristic features ts the unduly extended idea 
of the inimate world ; notonly are plants and irees 
endowed wit! life, and accordingly are not to be 
wantonly destroyed, but also par‘ieles of earth, 


water, fire and wind, The same doctrine was, 
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according to James d’Alwis, held by Nigantha 
Natapntta: “ He held that it was sinfil to drink 
cold water: ‘cold water, he said, was imbued 
Little drops of water were swall 
In 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Dhcawmapa- 
dant (ausboll’s edition p. 398), the ‘ better 


with a soul. 
souls, and large drops were large souls.” 


Nigauthas’ who go about naked, say that they 
cover their almsbowls lest particles of dust or 
spray, unbued with life, should fall into them, 
Compare Walpusitra, Samachari § 29, where a 
shuiar rule is given. These naked Niganthas 
need not have been of the Digambara sect, for 
according to the Aehardniya Sitra it was consi- 
dered a meritorious, not am neeessary, penance 
for an ascetic to wear no eluthes. 

In the Makedragya Sulla, vi, 381, 1, Nigantha 
Natupnitta is suid to hold the Avdrcydedda opposed 
The 


hiviydedla, or the belief im the activity of the 


io the abdriydrada of Gotama Baddha, 


soul, is one of the cardinal dogmas of the Jainas, 
and is found in their ereed in the first chapter 
of the Ach aranya. 

above 


dames d’Alwis proceeds after the 


quoted passage: & TTe | 


tliat there were three dandas or agents for the 


Nitaputta] also deelared 


commisston of sin, and that the acts of the body 
(dy), of the speech (deh), and of the mind 
Qiu) were three separate canses, each acting 
independently of the other’ Compare the 
subjoined passage from the third dt sakia of 
the Sfha@ucaiyga, in whieh the term: duada in its 
relation fo mind, speech and body occurs: dao 
diidd panuatla, tae pols neeieedinide, vad- 
dinide hdgu-daitde. "Phere ave declared three 
dandas, namely, the davda ofthe mind, the dunda 
of the speech, the duade of the body.” Thus far 
allagrees with Jamism. James dAlwis’saceount 
This 


heretic asserted Chat crimes and virtues, appt 


of Nataputta’s doetrimes coneludes : 


ness and misery, were fixed by fate, that as 
subjeet to these we cannot avoid them, and 
that the practice of the doctrine can mi no wise 
assist us. In this notion lus heresy consisted.” 
As the Jaina opinions on these points do not 
materially differ from those of the Tindas in 
general, and as the doctrines defined above are 
jneonsistent with the Adrfydeddu and with as- 
ectic practices Edo not doubt that the Baud- 
dhas committed an error, perhaps in order to 


1 Preserved however in ndtika, Wf my conjocturo about the identity of that word with the first partuf Nétapu tta 


be right. 
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stigmatise tho Niganthas as heretics, who in 
their turn havo misstated the Banddha doctrine 
of the niredna, saying that according to the 
Saugata’s opinion the liberated souls return to 
the Sunisdra (punerbhaeve'catarante), This mis- 
statement oceurs in Sildika’s commentary on 
tho Ach drdnyu Silra (R67 A.0.), and can have no 
reference therefore to te Lamas and Chntuktns 
of the Northern Buddhist church, as [ formerly 
opined, for they were not yet im existence in 
Silafika’s time. 

We pass now to the outline of Nataputta’s 
system in the Samamiaphala Sulla, (Grimblot 
Sept Sultas Pulis, p. 126), 
that, according to Mr. Rhys Davids Cleademy, 
September L3th, US879,  p. 
question is not commented upon in’ the Com- 


Ii may be remarked 
197) the passage in 


mentary Sraangala Vildsint. Mr. Goverly trans- 
lated it thus: “ In this world, great king, the N i- 
eanthas are well defended in four directions, 
that is, great king, the Niganthas in the present 
world by general abstinence (from ervl) restrain 
sinful propensities, weaken evil by cuntrolling 
They 


ave thus well defended on all sides, and this is 


it, and are ever under self-government. 


ealled —beine arrived at perfection, beme with 
subjected passions, being established in virtue” 
(childern, pP- 1 (3). 
been translated froma daina Nedra, andit would 
be difficult to tell the difference, but unfor- 


All this micht as easily have 


tunately this translation cannot be reeonciled 
M. Buynout’s translation is zore 
fen 


co monde, grand roi, le mendiant Nigantha est 


with our text. 
literal, but Jess intelligible; it runs thus: 


retenu par le froin de quatre abstentions ré- 
mnies. Int comment, grand roi, le mendiant 
Nigautha est-il retenu par le frem de quatre 
abstentions réunies ? iin ce monde, grand roi, le 
mendiant Nigwutha est entiérement refenu par lo 
lien qui enchaing; jl est enveloppe par tous les 
lions, enlacé par tous les liens, resserré par tous 
les Hiens; voila de quelle manicre, grand roi, le 
mendiut Nigantha est retenu par le trem de 
quatre abstentions rénnies, Nt parece qu'il est, 
ainsi retenu, grand roi, il est nommeé Nigantha, 
c'est-d-dire libre de tonte chaine, pour qui toute 
chaine est détraite, quia secoud toutes Tes 
chaines,” (hidem, p. 204). Aud in a note he 
adds : 
enlacé dans tous les liens, cela siguitie qu’ll 
obeit si comp !stement aux régles d’une rigour. 
anise wbstention, qu il semble que tous ses monve- 


“Mais quand Ja definition dit qu'il est 
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ments solent enchainds dans les liens qui le 
retiennent captif, &e.” The general drift of this 
definition, especially the stress laid on control, 
savonrs of Jainism ; but luckily we are not con- 
fined to such gencralities for our deduction. 
For the phrase chdétuydma samvara-saiento, 
translated by. Gogerly “ well defended in four 
directions,” and hy Burnouf “ retenu par Je frein 
de qnatre abstentions réunics’” contains the 
distinct Jaina term chdturydima. It is applied 
to the doctrine of Muhivira’s predecessor Pir- 
svi, to distinguish it from the reformed creed of 
Mahavira, which is called pdaachaydma dharma. 
The five yduas aro the five great vows, wahd- 
waldu/, as they aro usually named, viz. ahiisd 
not killing, svwrete teuthfal speech, astfeya not 
brahmacharya chastity, aparigrale 
the 
chalurydia dharma of Mahavira brahinacharya 


stealing, 


renouncing of all illusory objects. In 


was included in apariyruha. Tho most impor- 
tant passage is one of the Bhaygaralt (Weber, 
Fragment der Dhagacaté, p. 185) where a dispute 
between Kalasa Vosiyaputta, a follower of Parsva 
(Pisivachchejja, / ¢. Parsvapatyeya) and some 
disciples of Mahavira is deseribed. It ends with 
Kalisa’s begeing permission: faye contie 
chdlujjdmdto dhammé@lo — paarchamahaveatyair 
supudihkkamanai dhaminaiit nevascipajyitha nai 
vihirdtae: “to stay with yon after having 
changed the Law of the four vows for the Law 
of the five vows enjoining compulsory con- 
fession.”” In Silinika’s Commentary on the Achd@« 
rdnga the same distinelion is made between the 
chaturydivadharma of Parsva’s followers and the 
puichaytime dharma of Vardhamina’s tirtha - 
(lad. Cal. p. 331). These particulars about the 
religion of tho Jainas previous to the reforms of 
Mahavira are so matter-of-fact like, that it is 
impossible to deny that they may have been 
handed down by trustworthy tradition. Hence 
we must infer that Nirgranthas already existed 
previous to Mahavira,—a result which we shall 
render tore evident in the sequel by collateral 
proofs. On this sapposition we can understand 
how the Buddhists ascribed to Nataputta the 
chélurydma dharma, though he altered just this 
tenct; for it is probable that the Buddhists 
ascribed the old Nirgrantha creed to Nitaputta, 
who thon took the lead of the community, and of 
whose reforms, being indecd only trifling, his 
opponcnts wero not aware, And though it looks 
like a logical trick, the testimony of the Bud- 
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dhists on this point might be brought forward as 
an argument for the existence of Nirgranthas 
previous to, and differing in details from, tho 
tirtha of Mahavira. But we have not to rely on 
s0 dubious arguments as this for our proposition. 
The arguments that may be adduced from the 
Jaina Sutras in favour of the theory that Maha- 
vira reformed an already existing religion, and 
did not found a new one, are briefly these. 
Mahiv'ra plays a part wholly different from 
that of Baddha in the histories of their churches. 
His attainment to the highest knowledyve can- 
not be compared to that of Buddha. The latter 
had to reject wrong beliefs and wrong practices 
before he found out the right belief and the 
right conduct. He seems to have carved ont 
his own way,-—a fact which required mach 
strength of character, and which is easily recog- 
mised in all Buddhist writings. But Mahavira 
went throngh the naual carcer of an ascetic; he 
scems never to have changed his opinions nor 
to have rejected religious practices, former. 
ly adhered to. 
asin the progress of his penance the hindrances 


Only his knowledve inercased 
y a : 


to the higher degrees of knowledge were des- 
troyed until it became absolute (/evala). His 
doctrines are not spoken of in the Sifras as his 
discoveries, but as decrela or old established 
All this 


impossible if he had been like 


would) be next to 
Buddha the 
original founder of his rehgion; bné it is just 


truths, porenattas, 


what one would expect to be the record of a 
reformer’s jife and preaching. 
the fourteen pirvas points the samo way; for 
these hooks, which were lost some generations 
atter Mahaytra’s Niredua, are said to have existed 
since the time ofthe first Tirthakara Rishabha 
or Adinatha ; they must therefore be considered 
as the sacred books of the original Nirgranthas 
But all these 
arguments ure opon to one fatal objection, viz., 
that they are taken from the Jaina literature 
which was roduced to writing so late as the 
fifth century A.p. During tho preceding ten 
centuries, an opponent will say, the Jainas 
modelled everything in their sacred books on the 
preconceived theory of the uninterrupted cxist- 
ence of their iaith since the beginning of the 
worlu. On this supposition the whole of the 
sutras would bo a most wonderful fabric of 
fraud; for everything is in keeping with the 
theory in question, and no trace of the contrary 


previous to Mahiivira’s reforms. 


MAHAVIRA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


The reeord of 
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left. I place much confidence therefore in the 
Jaina Sitras, being of opinion that they are 
materially the same as they were in the carly 
centuries after Mahivira’s Niredra, as may be 
proved to be the case with the Achdréiga, the 
present disposition of which is already followed 
In Bhadrabahu’s Niryukér Yet we must confirm 
the above suggested opinions by evidence from 
If the 


sects of the Banddhas and Jainas were of eqnal 


another quarter, open to no objection. 


antiquity, as must bo assumed on the supposition 
that Buddha and Mahavira were contemporaries 
and the founder of then sects, we should 
expect either seet mentioned in the books of 


The 


Nirgranthas are frequently mentioned by the 


their opponents. But this is not the case. 
Buddhists, even in’ the oldest parts of the 
Pitukas. But 1 have not yet met with a 
distinct mention of the Bauddhas in any of the 
old Jaina Sdfras, though they contain lengthy 
legends about Jamal i, Gosalaandother hete- 
redox teachers. It follows that the Nirgranthas 
were considered by the Banddhas an important 
sect, whilst the Nirgranthas could ignore their 
adversaries. As this is just tho reverse position 
to that which both sects mutually ocenpy in’ all 
after-times, and as it is Inconsistent with our 
assumption of a conlemporancous origin of both 
creeds, we are driven to the conclusion that the 
Nirgranthas were not a newly-fonnded seet im 
Bnddha’s time. This seems to have been the 
opinion of the anthors of the Pitakus too; for 
we find no indication of the contrary in them. 
In James dV Alwis’ paperon the Sie Tirthakas, the 


29 


 Divaumbaras’? appear to have been regarded 
as an old order of ascetics, and all of those 
heretical teachers betray the influence of Jainism 
in their doctrines or religious practices, as we 
shall now point out. 

Gosala Makkhaliputta 
sluve of a nobleman. 


was the 
Ilis master from whom 
he ran away, “ pursued him and seized lim by 
his garments; bat they loosening Gosila effected 
his eseape naked. In this state he entered a 
city, and passed for Digambara Jaina or Bauddha, 
and founded the sect which was naryped after 







him.” According to the Jainas he f 3 origi- 
nally a disciple of Mahavira, but aftg’ ards set. 
himself up for a Tirthakara. In tlf Muahdvira- 


charitra of Hemachandra, he defends the precept 
of nakedness against the pupils of Parsva, and 
“gets beaten, and alf + killed by the women 
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of a village in Magadha, beeanse he is a naked 
Sramana, or mendicant.”— Wilson, Works, vol. 1. 
p. 294, note 2. 

Purina Kasyapa declined accepting 
Clothes “thinking that as a Digambara he 
wonld be better respected.” 

Ajita Kesakambaltla believed treesand 
shrubs to have a jira, and that “one who ent 
downa tree, or destroyed aw creeper, was guilty as 
omurderer.” 

Kakudha Katyayana also “declared 
that cold water was tmbued with a soul.” 

The preceding four Tirthakas appear all to 
have adopted some or other doctrines or prac- 
fiees Which make part of the Jaina system, pros 
More dith- 


eutis the case with Satijaya Belattha- 


bably from the Jainas themselves, 
putta, For the aceount of his doctrines in 
the Sdiwihephala Sutta has been so differently 
translated by M. Burnoufand by M. Goeerly as 
fo suspend decision. According to the former 
Sanpeya’s doctrine, which is called cede: 
rdchd, would coincide with the syadeddia of the 
Jauinas; bat acecordiny to the latter it denotes no 
more than perfeet maditferenee to all) transeen- 
dental problems, not the compatibility of one 
solution with its contrary. All depends on the 
Interpretation Of the two words are vo in the 
text, about which tf ist possible to form: a correct 
oplion without the help of a commentary, 

[t appears from the preceding remarks that 
Jaina ideas and praetices must have been 
current at the time of Mahavira and indepen- 
dently of him. This, combined with the other 
arauments which we have adduced, Icads us_ to 
(he opinion that the Nireranthas were really in 
existence long before Mahavira, who was the 
This 


vranted, itis not dificult to form a tolerably 


reformer of the already existing sect. 


correct idea of the relation between Buddhism 
and Jainism. The former is not an offshoot of 
the latter; for Buddha rejected the principal 
dogmas and practices of the Niregranthas; it is 
rather a protest agaist it. All that has been said 
to maintain that Buddhism stands ina closer 
connection with Jainism, is to no effect from 
lack of proof. The proposed identification of 
Mahivira’s disciple, the Gautama Indrabhiti 
with the Gantama Sakyumuni, because both 
belonged to the qotra of Gotama, has been re- 
futed by Profs. Wilson, Weber and others. Tt 


can ouly be maintained on the principles of 
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Fluellen’s logic: “There is a river in Mace- 
don; and there is also, moreover, ® Yiver in 
Monmouth. It is called Wye at Monmouth, but it 
is out of my prains what is the name of the other 
river, But ’tis allone: it isso like as my fingers 
to my fingers ;‘and there is salmons in both.” 
Luittle better is the second argument, that there 
were twenty-four Buddhas who immediately 
preceded Gautama Buddha. These twenty-four 
Buddhas have been compared with the twenty- 
four Tirthakaras of the Jainas, though their 


names have ttle in eommon. As Buddhare- 


jected the last Tirthakara at least as an heretic, 
he eould only have recoenised twenty-three. 
The only inference which can be made fren 
the twenty-four Tirthakaras and twenty-five 
Baddhas in texts of recognised authority is that 


Whether 


there be any foundation for this Buddhistical 


the fiction in question is an old one. 


theory, it is not for me to decide 5 all authorities 
on Buddhism have given their verdict to the 


contrary. But it is different with the 
For, since we know (haf daaism was not founded 


Juinis. 


hy Mahavira, it follows that somebody else was 
the real founder of the sect, and it is) possible 
that many reformers preceded Miahay iva. 

lt is the opimion of nearly all scholars who 
have written on this question Chat Pars va was 
the real founder of The Rev. Dr. 


Stevenson SILVS in Ins Prefnaee to the TWransdie- 


iuMIsM. 


tion of the Nalpasutra, pp. xu: From Malivira 
upwards, Indeed, to the preceding Tirthankara 
Parsvanath, we have no lst of head teachers, 
but we have only an interval of 250) years, 
while the term of Parsva’s sublunary existence 
is still bounded by the possible number of a 
hundred years. . ... The tnoderation of 
the Jains, np to the time of Parsvanatha, is the 
more remarkable as after that they far outstrip 
all (heir eompeers in the race of absurdity, 
making the lives of ther Tirthankars extend to 
thonsinds of years, and interposing between 
then: -ountless ages, thus enabling us to trace 
with some confidence the boundary between the 
historical and the falbulous.’? Whatever may be 
thoneht of this argument, if is at least favour- 
wble to the opinion that Parsva is an historical 
person. This is rendered still more credible by the 
distinet mention of lis followers and his doctrines 
in the Jaina Sétrus. That self-same doctrine, 
the chdlurydma dharma, is mentioned by tho 
Buddhists, though ascribed to Nataputta. 


93 
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But there is nothing to prove that Parsva was 
the founder of Jainism. Jaina tradition is un- 
animous in making Rishabh a the firs? Tirtha- 
kara. Though he is stated to have lived 840,000 
great years, and Lavo died something less than 
100,000,000 oceans of years before Mahivira’s 
Niredna, yet there may be something historical 
in the tradition which makes him the first Tir- 
thakara. 


their Perdnes about ai Rishabha, son of kine 


Kor the Brahinans too have myths in 


Nabhi and Mera, who had oa hundred sons, 
Bharati and the rest, and entrusting Bharata 
with the government of his kingdom, adopted 
the life ofananchorite. --Wilson, Vishan Purdua, 
vol. IL, p. 105 sqaq. 
also related by the Jainas of their Rishabha; 
detailed 
Ghagarate Pordaa itis evident that the fabnious 


All these particnlars are 


smd from the more necount in the 


founder of the Jarma seet must indeed be mennt, 


Chid, p. 104, note 1). But what value belongs 


i ns cee as Fe, a ee a i 


INSCRIPTIONS PROM NEPAL. 


to theso myths of the Purdyas about Rishabha, 
whether they are founded on facts, or were 
merely suggested by the legendary history of 
the Jainas, it is wholly impossible to decide. 

Of the remaining Tirthakavas T have little to 


add. Sumati, the fifth Tirthakara, is appar. 
ently identical with Bharata’s son Sumati, of 
whom it is said in the Bhdyacata that he“ will 


be airrehviously worshipped, by some infidels, 
as a divinity’? (Wilson, chi). 

Arishtaneimi, the 22nd Tirthakara, iscon- 
nected withthe Worishna-myths through his wife 
Raictnati, daughter of Uerasena. 

But we must close our researches here, eor- 
tent to have cbtained a few glimpses into the 
The 


last point which we gan pereeive is) Pa rSva: 


prehistorical development of  Jainisin. 
beyond him all is Jost in the nist of fable and 
fiction, 

Miiaster, Westphaltay Ith Mareh PRSsa, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM NEPAL. 
BY PANDIT BHAGVANDLAL INDRA, AND DR. GL BUHLER, CLLR. 


Now Labi Lnserdulion of Madnadeca, dated 
Semel oso, 


This inscription is incised on the lower part. 


ofa broken pillav placed to the left of the door 
of the temple of Changn-Naray ana,’ about tive 
The 
pillar is ubout twenty feet ligh without the 


niles to fhe north-east of Isatmandu. 
capital, [ts lower half is square, half of the 
upper part is octagonal, higher up it becomes 
sixtecu-cornered, and finally round. Origimally 
it was erowned by a lolus-capital surmounted 
hy aGarnda, about four feet high, shaped lke a 
winged man kneeling on one knee. The work- 
manship is very good, and the figure shews the 
flowing locks, which occur frequently on the 
scuIptures of the Gupta period. The weight 
of the Garuda seems to have been the cause 
of the pillar’s fall from its old base, which is 
still to be seen just opposite the door of the 
temple, where numerous fragmeuts of tts capital 


and of the Garuda also are lyingabout. After its | 
Lrauscript. 
i] aaa kT ATA 


1 This temple stands in the centre of a amall village ona 
spur of the hills, at the base of which flows the river Man- 
mati, Ch&ngu, literally ‘he with a bill,’ is in the Nepéalt 
language w name of Garnda, and the * compound’ meuns 
therefore Gurada and Vishnu. The temple contuins an 


C*] [olfectaarge aerafe qed = sareatuinia 


fill, a royal physician, called Chakrapani, about 
twenty years ago, had a new eapital made for 
it, consisting of a eilt lotus anda Chakra, and 
pat it up in its present position. In doine so 
the Vaid negleetcd to adda new base. He simply 
planted the pullar in the ground.  TTenee a por- 
tion of the inscription, whieh is tneised on three 
sides of the square lower paft of the pillar, has been 
buried inthe earth, fnspite ofiny entreaties the 
priest at Clangu-Narayana would uot allow me 
tolay the buried dines bare, 1b dave, therefore, 
been obliged to present the miseription ina muti- 
lated form. 

The form of the Jetters agrees exactly with 
that of the Gupta inscriptions. They are 
With the excep. 


tion of the first part the preservation is good, 


clearly and sharply meised. 


The language is Sanskrit, and excepting the two 
Tl 
LUC 


bers of the verses are marked by the mnerent 


first lines, the whole is in verse. Tine 


fivures. 


Parl 1, 


yaa = afaafe % 


o)d composite image of Vishnu riding on Garada, ‘The 
present. building is new, having been erected in Nepila 
Nathnvat 814, or 169-4 A.b. by Queen Riddhi-Lakshrii, as ix 
ghewn by an inscription: see also below. 
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C*] [oft]aarfgadtrsrre Pag | tga [a eres: 
(*) — aga — agaare[afat] ena y |agateas: (t] 
[ [Serena eee at arto scaanas 
L°) [are Prasat [fa] serdar aft: (\ i] 
[7] ~~ 7 Oo agargiea[ seat arrdarana. 
(°) [aang jgqea ea [qa a prafaatre: [1] 
(°] —-~ aaa atefae|e| waryfe] @: ga: 
[1°] Re] leatenistaca (qe: zara faatarate: § [] > [0] 
hae 
['?] 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


4 


ee 


"| fakeangara: = aaa [far]: aersrsralay: 
?] [ors] eargtaa 0 zag fase: = weet: [I] 
] — faery |seay | aT: SH, 
Hse omafalRayalamcraa [0] [1] 
) faeqqaaraa arg — OO agian: 
") [rpaifear]  aaracgealayer: frrjear aq: [1 
7) [ratory = HemAMA ~~ — ~~ usd aa! 
Part IT. 
ett usadt ag aev avaaaaifrarr ad’ 
Hagia asia ar arararaiyat [i] 
aera «=| | sera: «= AtaTaeay aT: 
HIRI MMT st HMTerearasiar [i]s (] 


a 
a 
ay 
* 
‘lqama anreaatacay rae 67 
] 
], 
] 
] 


Se ee 


rer gaya arya ara: faar a fea [i] 
a gareaiva aa fait srordar | PR 
Teng omnes oa [it] 
PRI ATI AaeATH ACTA AAA: 
('°] areata aaa wear far ata [1] 
Cladiaiea as aat dara War 
?] get afwrnerdter Breer anita aaa: [1] < (I 
[9] feoiinta fk i siftaqeeaiiua ofa 

(“] gomeqsiacorena = eet rere = Fea [I] 
[4] caageanrg arPaUT aay eter, 

('] apeqratfeazaa qiaraaar aar aaeaeyT at [ii] Xo [1] 
[Mlegrr weageenit wy: 9 tea: 


i 
ie 
[’ 
S 
[° 


“Lt 


Part C1. 
2 ] spearqrafparsaraTagt: Taraaeare [fr] " 
°) Strays: TPERARMEMNACTTTTHA: | li] 


ee send 


2 Ning Jines following line 17 are buried in the ground. srny°. 7 ‘15, read Ta. L. 17, the of ad: looka 
71.1, read afyraray. L. 8 the cansative @ITZ is like %. After line 17, sevon lines have been lost. 
improperly used for the siupl: verb. L. 14, read * L. 1, read Caeatfery:. 





No. I INSCRIPTION OF MANADEVA, PART [f. 


HARMROS Bayt bape 3.49 ue- 
Sas 5 4>y H25% Naps HAL 
ARG AE HS LRY naa: i ee 
Sh gSUUBR PAL NETRA: 
Pee A lgag. A 3m 
aERangnyds Mig ened: 
qe Mite AG NAB, 
F hehied ae | Sa RE 
- RABY a . Se Yea: 
Bdpagriae. REF AAs 
anaes e ss a Rabe: 
aie : aR wee at 3, O's 
RPUCA TAR Fis FRY ow 
)  gtRONGA AB agen 
: gnecarie pale 
us Aa wy 15h Armee 
 U Pea EOF GNA Te USA 


No. 1 INSCRIPTION OF MANADE 


zkrEeaha ry HURT anay 
F154 Ku Aor rg rays 
NT KA ISAS NY HH xrgz AZ: 
FF PIE SS ASTARNAREWAAT py, 
YFNZHNAS ATMS Ze ABgge 
YUAy SS RHALH MAU ALA 
SYR BAN AASZURIG MIA 
rE WAPFIM SNAG Y 04494, 
ty 7 1&agrq [srATHRud 44d: 
mora yh Anerquats ) eaEIn 
anafg a ua FOALS GOA FH AST 
ot FaHs Ss Hy w AVEUT ZA 7 
ryt buh % Ey aay Z yooh a 
“YyrsqQus HH ry yy G72 ax 
I ZOU RUS EAINAST HY YL Bw 
apAasfac ARA MAT AARHS J 
HH AION TZ ARARY HA cr EZ Te: 


No. 1 INSCRIPTION OF MANADEVA, PART III. 


HIN AGS FH SAWYER Lo. 
HUZ Lye yy Mpapgg acy 4/3: 
OF HATH Hiya LAYS OH E20 
HEFU ATT HTATUAS FFAS BAe YE 
USUI LAAd yuh paw a5 A 
FAWEU AHN wAQHT EA Aray 
KHZ VRE MURAL 13H, 
os RA RaRHun 5G sAAQuagly, 5 
134 HSU UPAR ;eyY oy 3es 
FH HPUSHG AHA any Yn 
ARYSNGSLHAV EH EZ HHA! 
ony OT AA HwMYZAL AZAR ZUIYy 
FTA AUBAA IIH SNA? Gy ° 
TU rid ao A DATA YT yy Et 
FHFHLHAA GS pu sHaY Aad: 
% 4:8 3 TSE TAC NOU AZAL 55 Vls 
EUFHSTALRST ATA FES 
BRGY ET UN HAS he BO B24 Fs 
HRY ew pU A 2A 5 WUARs 
K spdpadog ara yay sr 
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faRafaaeqaaarege ara: 


[J arena carraracgia:§ arearfaorateaa: [11] 43 [I] 


[*] qqeqrefirefesdetgadt 


(aT AMSET 


[°] aaentiaarsaor fairer etabyae fara: [i] 
(J aanrataga aca meee gaara, 
[°) & qanamaiaar aa ao: densa art (18!) 


[°) sardines Tat | Tea 
(| aparpaneaiire: = wat =| omraftag: [I] 
() Feaiea TTC A a TA TUTTI 


[*] qreaaifa aavanfagea caprgay at: [l]ye{il] 


[3] gare aay 
['*] aarat: 
C5) ararsiaaateat 


Us FT ASMA: 


ofraaTRIcTTeH aes: §(I] 
Click 


WENA = AAT: 


() frit: fae sarpetaeae: Garg [li]. 4h] 
(lamar tar geatd war fae: aq 


[8] ae 
(?) seat ale 


efiantgt oa | Wah: 


BAA [I] 


afr fanraierad A aa’ 


(°") Pe aredede(uerargaed: daqa: we [1] \v[ U1] 


Translation. 

On the first day of tho bright half of the 
month Jyeshtha of Sativat 386, while the moon 
stood in the constellation Rohini, in the ex- 
cellent Muhtrta called Abhijit.® 

1. Hari conqners, whose resplendent, bean- 
tiful, broad and high chest is marked by the 
Srivatsa, . . 
who increases the happiness of lus worshippers, 
who is constantly busy with... . . tho 
machine for moving the three worlds, who 1s 
eternal, who dwells on Doladri,’ and who is 
worshipped by the immortals. 

2. There was a king called Vrishadeva, 
who... by his valour and wealth lessened 
troablo,* who was incomparable and prosperous 
because ho kept his word. As... . the sun ig 
encircled by brilliant rays, so he was surrounded 
by his Icarncd, proud, constant, famous and 
obedient sons. 

3. His son was truthful king Sankara- 
déva, whoso country prospered, who was 


. whoso lotus-arms shed radiance, 


6. 19, read “OACTEY. 
® Tho day is divided into fifteen Mubirtas, tho cighth of 
which i is Abhijit. 
™ Dolfdri or Dolaparvata is the nome of tha hill on 
which the tem-le of Changunfréyana is situated, 





inconqnerable in battle by his enemies, and who 
pave . Through valour, presents, 
honours bestowed (on his servants), and riches, 
he gained great fame; comparable to a lion 
he protected the carth throngh 
approved ministers. 

4, His son also, ‘husnons Mag Dharm A- 
déva, who know the most excellent doctrine, 


WOPES,. <& sie: se.0a. 14 who was righteous, virtuous, 
fond of modesty, possessed of excellent qualities 
» . « « according to tho hereditary 
law . . agreat kingdom. 

hy 


7. But that king’s faithful wife, Queen 
Rajyavati by name, was doubtless heavonly 
Sri, who had followed (her hngband into this 
world).”) From her was born illustrious king 
Manadéva, whoso course of life in this world 
is unblamable, und who always gladdens the 
world by his beauly, like the autumnal moon. 
8. Approaching and sighing deeply, hor 
ye filled with tears, she chagyavalt affee- 





ad 


The meaning of this inulilated pilda probably 18 that 
hig wealth and valour made his enemies keep quiet, and 
{hue lus own and his subjeets’ troubles were small. 


® Probably tho preceding verse 6 contained an idonti- 
fication of the king with Vishgu, 
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tionately spoke to her son, with faultering 
accents: “Alas, my child, thy father is gone to 
‘‘heaven. As thy father is now dead, why 
“ proserve my useless life! Reign thou, dear son; 
“to-day, even, I follow my husband on his 
** road. 

9, ‘OF what use are the fetters of hope that 
“arelengthened forenjoyment’®, and that bind me 
“toa widowed life in a world similar to a lying 
“dream ? IT will depart.’ While thus, forsooth, 
she was resolved, her sad son reverentially 
pressed her feet with his lead, and anxiously 
spoke thus to her ; 

10. What are joys to me, what the pleasures 
“of life when Tam parted from thee! Virst. I 
“will give up my life; thereafter thou mayst go 
“hence to heaven.” Thus she stood like » snared 
bird, firmly bound by the word-bonds, that, 
mixed with tears, Jay in (Ais) mouth. 

ll. 
she performed tle last rites for her own 
hisbatid. «waa a & a & ae we 


Then together with her virtuous son 


13. The prince (ALdnadévw), whose strength 
is known to (A/s) enemies, though they aro 
clever in tho nso of weapons of offence and 
defence,—whose arm is beautiful and Jovely,”* 
whose complexion is pure and bright liko 
burnished gold,—whose shonlder is strong,— 
whose eyes rival (¢v beauty) full-blown blue 
lotuses,—who is visibly an incarnation of 
Cupid, a festival of dalliance for the fair ones, 
(spoke thus to his mother) : 

14. “My father adorned the earth with 
‘beautifal, hich rising (pillars of victory, resem- 
“ bling) sacrificial pillars. Here I stand initiated 
‘fin the rites of the battle-sacrifice offered by 
‘* Kshatriyas. Quickly J shall depart on an ex- 
“ nedition to the Kast, to crush my foes. (There) 
“T shall instal those princes who will remain 
‘obedient to me.” 

15. Thus the king (spoke and) bowing to 


19 Rather ‘that aro lengthened by enjoyments”—G. B. 

" Rather ‘whose beautiful arm ho!ls the goddess of 
Fortune.’—G. B, 

3 ‘The famous temple of Pasupati is situated in Devapft- 
ana, an old town, mostly in ruins, on the river Vigmatl, 
three miles north-cast from Kiftmandu. The present 
temple has three stories fifty feet high, and is built; in the 
modern Nepalese style. It is of brick aud wood. Aceord- 
ing to tradition Queen Gang’ erected it in Nepfila Surnvat 
705 or 158) a.p. Tho temple consists of an adytum, 
surrounded by cloistera, and has four duors. Tn the centre 
of the garbhagriha stands a Linga of hard sandstone, 
about three feet and a half high, from which four faces and 
four pairs of hands jot forth. Each right hand holdsa 
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his mother, whose sorrow fled, he continued (in 
this wise): ‘‘ Mother, I cannot pay the debt 
‘“‘duc to my father by puro austerities; but 
“JT ghall attain this end, worshipping his 
“feet by true and rightly performed feats of 
“arms.” 

Thon the king received the consent of his 
overjoyed mother ; 

16. And he set out on the road to tho East. 
Having reduced to obedience those roguish 
feudal chiefs of the Hast, from whose hoads 
bent in prostration the diadems fell, the prince, 
like a fearless lion with thick and bristling 
mane, (returned) thence, and marched to the 
Western districts. 

17. Hearing there of the evil doings of a 
chicflain, shaking his head and slowly touching 
his arm that (in strenyih) resembled an 
clephant’s trunk, he proudly spoke (thus) : 
“If he does not come at my command, then 
he will be conquered by my valour. What is 
the use of saying much 2? Shortly [ tell (him) 
in the words ofthe Creator . 1. . 1. . 


No. 2.-~-An fnseriplion of Jayavarman, incised 
during the retqu of Manadéva Sanivat 413. 
This inscription is incised on a squire stone, 

which originally formed the base of a Linga, and 
is placed opposite the northern door of the temple 
of Pasupati.’? At present the stone supports 
a composite trident, about twenty feet high, 
which according to the Va@isavalé was dedicated 
by Sankaradeva, the grandfather of Mana- 
déva.’® It would seem that Jayavarman’s 

Linga somehow or other was destroyed, and that 

at one of the restorations of the temple, Sankara- 

deva’s Trigtila was transferred to its place. 

The Ictters of the inscription belong to the 
Gupta period. Owing to the daily ablutions 
of tho Trisila they have suffered very consi- 
derably. The language of the inscription is 
Sansk rit. 


Rudriksha Ma, and each left a Kanymdalu. Similarly 
ormimentad Lingas, dating from the Gupta period, are 
found ia Mathur& and in Udayagiri near Bhilsa. The 
base of the Lityga iy about a fvot and a half high, and four 
fect. in diamcter, and covered with thick silver platos. 
Ordinarily the Linga is concealed under a mass of gold 
and silver ornaments, which are taken off at the time of 
worship. In the court of the temple stand many statues 
of other deities, as well as of kings and private persons, who 
gave enduwments to the temple. The name for these 
figures is Sdlita, There are also many modern inscriptions, 
which, I regret, I neglected to copy. 
13 Wright, Nepal, p. 1238, and below. 
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Transcript. 


['] wag 8a farterqdercrsarerd waar Ayeataar saatarar Psa. 


() denfrd wypiasinay arr \ waater ferer areorga[ | 


Translation. 

Samyat 413, By the favour of the fect of the 
illustrions king Minadéva, a pure-minded 
(man) called Jayavarman has erected a 
Linga, known in the world of men, as J ayos- 
vara for the welfare of the people and of the 
king. A > permanent endowment'* has been 
assigned for (defraying the expenses) of the 
occasional worship’® of this worshipful Lihva. 


No, 3.—An inscription of king Vusantascna, 
: * dated Sanrvat 435. 

This inseription 1s incised on a narrow oblong 
slab of sandstone about six feet high with a semi- 
circular top, adorned by a relievo showing a 
Chakra and two Sankhas. Tho stone lies 
near the sanctuary of Lugal Devi, not far from 
the temple of Jaisi, Laguntol Katmiaind. 

The inscription originally contained twenty - 
three lines, the greater part of which has 
however been destroyed by the influence of ram 
and weather. The remaining letters are very 
distinet and well cut, and show the forms of the 
Gupta period. The language is Sanskrit. 

Transeripe. 
C) 3 wafer araqerq|tat}zaacq- 
[*] genase: = =» yaa 
() [aearjarrereergorsarsfanfaare- 
(] aarateeaaerisetaaa- 


[] aa: [pare] ——— saferncerg re 


("} eq[ap--- 7-7 ae 
‘ee ~——— fafeaneg at var 
[J-- saa mne Rg 
9) HAT 


1* The expression akshayantn?, a permanent endowment, 
is very vonmon in the Buddhist insemptiona of the 
Western Caves, sco Bhfindarkar, Nastk Insecr., Transact. 
Or. Congress 1874, passim. . 

18 Kadranupd ja, translated by ‘ occasional worship,’ is pro- 
bably an equivalent for naimittik pad, and refers to the 
worship on the days of the new and full moon and other 
festive seasons. 

16 The first five and the last four lines only admit of 
@ translution. Tho few words readable in the middle 


Faia oa yar 


~~ qaperaarara| at | 


fa ee pease Neer eee eet (CH- 
Ci aa MeO ic 
ee es ‘fearayg alz- 
(Se ears ~~ Rag act 
(eh Serene —(al) Fat - 
[! a ae a ei ple ee See pe eee tee ee ae ses 
[] — ~~ eqrerqatiatart- - 7 
US) >see [ et |] 7 
[“] --— ay qene e@ aay -- 


[°°] sf awararcar daa eks [arr] 
('] af ya fear. tam: weievear- 
[*?] qaaerfaereage ata 
(*) arqfe a agai = eaaecdifa. 


Translation. 


Om. Nail! From Managriha,’® the lord 
and great king, the Hlustriouws Vasantasena, 
who meditates on the feet*of the Ulustrioas lord 
and great king Ba ppa (an incarnation of) the 
supreme deity,?’—whose brilliant fame has ex- 
panded as a flower through his learning, policy, 
compassion, liberality, alfability, holiness and 
valour,—being in good health, 2. . . . 


This is the order; Samvat 435, on the first day 
of the bright half of the month Asvayuja. The 
executive officer (ditaku) is tho chicf prefect 
of police and great chamberlain Kavigop ta. 
lic is transacting business in Brahwuatg 
Mahisila. 


permil the ference that the inseription recorded a grant 
to somebody. Mauagriha, from which all the inseriptions 
of the kings of this dynasty are dated, appears to have been 
the capital or the royal residence. 

17 f amunable to say who this Bappa Bhattiraka was.. 
But I think that it is a genera) title used by chief 
siesta ; for the Valabhi kings and thoae of Vengi (Jour. 
do. Br. R. ALS. XT. 355) also declare their devotion to the 
feet of this Bappa Bhattiraka. Achfryas or chiof priestw- 
frequently boar the same titles as crowned kings. 
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No. 4.—An inscription dated Saiivat 536. 

On a broken slate-slab, lying in a street of 
Lagantol, Kitmindu, near to some stones 
sineared with red paint. 

Characters,—Gupta, but the carved stroke 
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of the medial 7 is drawn deeper down between 
the lines, and the left hand stroke of the va 
becomes round. Preservation bad. Greater part 
defaced, and seven or eight lines at the top are 
lost. 


Transcript. 
ch er aaa 
Berea ee Pa 
ey wat: warala[A:] “- 
Ee Ste qT Tye yeoman 


fe 


——~-se Bq aay ATO 


[] -- 77 qera  | aaeagT --- 
(] --ccanftageer aaa | de--- oo 
[) -—[a]aq waaay —— - - > 


[] ~aaqy oder ser yadfeor -—— 


['°) —— — [eteror trsrperer a(aorqteraa ——— 
[) ---qsafearra qatar gia --- ao 
(ia) SSS (aalardcr = ayia ---- 


pa 


fee (aftlfaad yfeitwana = Paleo] 


[) eeqaastarare vara aca a: —-— 


[9] — ararrearearR aaa aT 


Treg (TT 


[°] [fale frraayenfearer wlatsaiecig wrafa([y] 


["] -—navmreraahics «=o aeasafafa = caltr] 
Cla oo usgaamratt: = tag 4K og[a] 
('*). [or] ya (ear WAT WX I 


A translation of the main part of this inscrip- 
tion is impossible. Tt appears, however, that 
it refers to the grant of a piece of land, the 
boundaries of which were accurately described. 
In tho last lines, which aro tolcrably well 
preserved, tho king declares his determination 
to punish persons interfering with the donces. 
We also learn from lines 17 and 18 that the 


Ditaka or exccutive officor was Prince V ikra- 


mascna, and the date the seventh day of the 
bright half of Sraivana Sathvat 535. 
No. 5.—An inscription of Sivadeva. 

Qn a brokon slab of hard sandstono fixed 
in a wall near a bell at Budda Nilkauth,?® near 
tho Sivapurt hill, five miles north of Kat- 
mindn. The characters closoly resemble those of 
the preceding inscription. 


Tho language is 
Sanskrit, 


Transcript. 


('] safe 


Mites [epaTT ATT M TATA ATT TT- 


(7) arora faraaaagiacr aera. 


3 ‘ nt ni aoe aint 
(] ata: | arett 
“ae Budda Nilkanth isa small tank abou t forty feat square, 
fed by aspring which passes through three stone Sunkhs 
held by three images, which are placed in its north-eastern 
corner. Inthe middle of the tank lies an image of Vishnu; 
‘reclining on the waters,” mado of black stone. According 
to the chronicle of N oles this imago was dedicated by 
king Harivarman of the Solar race. But from its appcar- 


EY ewe 


ance and workmanship I conclude that it is not soold. As 


(Tar 


afaey |= (aa 


the name of the place is Budda Nilkanth, ¢. e. ‘submergod 
Siva,’ and as tho name of the brook which flows from the 
tank is Rudramatt, it seems probable that the tank originally 
contained a Linga, and that one of the later Vaishnava 
kings placod the image of Vishnu in it. In support of 
this conjecture I may also adduce the fact that the noigh- 
bouring village is called Sivapurt. 


? SAMVAT 535 


4. RUBBING OF INSCRIPTION OF 


No. 





Ne 4.INSCRIPTION OF a ? DATED SAMVAT 535. 


ie 4h 
yaaa 
4B sy QRyy a 
1PHIQAVAIG. 
. 4a Abang 
ALM Y BWaayqdy 
Ag NAMYS HT NO 
bqayQun Ara, sacarudty 
Menta MUAQus 
Saree wu@qugua® 
GR onda rye 
 UAGurou ys 13) 2 ya 
TULARE T ZF pref wien: 
WQURL SHYT ARIY BAVOY AR 
Reena dau area 
YRT AMAT IAT AYA y 
3 By ge pudas Ha, OHS p um | 


AQTAY YU TS ane, 


No §, INSCRIPTION OF SIVADEVA. 





AU ANTS tz ary HD ay aly: jan | 
HA NWO TAZA SIE CIFUGTES A 
12a; BADE, 15 Vib MgIQaqaag ro 
AT RRM TY THT ULC HAI UY 
NX Run (A (2 Ay G UAGPUIA hYQH | 
nyN ypyg EXO PYYyTUUCARF — 
JF A HYPASAY YEN JHU gine 2 
aque grr AY S ZAUGTR VAD : 
_ Hy ZAaTs ou Qe Aue Aaa | 
Lf Nee? & Aa d} QarRy Ut é, A 


Jury, 1880. } 


a ees es . = 
TUE EY anne oom ae 
a OT os = an ee ene SEES Ble ASTER = 


(*] frartaatr 
(] aarargafa 
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ee ee et en neem 


PUSAN 
TUTHTIG- 


wee te ee weewe ore ee 


te OES A RETR ETTORE REEDED ——apNE Neem a oe 


waar 


) acarqaRaafraaaersariedaa- 


C) margaret 
C") aapraaitrerafaaress 
C"] of gsrfe afar 


[19] ee ee ee ee ee 


Translation. 

Hail! From Managriha. The illustrious 
lord and great king Sivadeva-—who is the 
nbode of all good qualities such as lcarning, 
policy, modesty, bravery, constancy and heroism, 
who is the banner of the Lichchavi race, 
being in good health, asldresses grecting to all the 
cultivators residing in... according to their 
rank, and gives (these) orders: Be it known to 
you that I, being advised for your welfare by the 
illustrious great feudal chief Aah S$ u var man, 
who has destroyed the power of all (ay) enemies 
by his heroic majesty, obtained by victories in 
numorous hand-to-hand fights,—whoso brilliant 
fume gained by the trouble of properly protect- 
ing (ny) subjects, pervades the universe . . . ~ 

No. 6.—Tnseription of Aiisuvarman, dated 
Srihursha Scureat 3-4 
This inscription is incised on a slab of sand- 


AIATTT AT SAGO st- 
Starcaratyaa 
TUT aRITAT 


faaiqaa 


aaa aprRarar aghaa— — 


stone in the neighbourhood of a large village, 
called Bungmati, four miles to the south 
of Katmindu between the rivers Nyckhn and 
Vigmati. Its seulptured top shows Banddha 
symbols, viz, ‘the wheel of the law’ between 
two deer, Tho stone hes ordinarily banned 
in vv ficld to the east of the village, and is 
taken out every twelve years on the occasion 
ofa great festival (rafhaydlrd) of A valoki- 
tésvara™? at Bungmati. 
custom is not known, 


Tho reason of this 
1 found considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a sight of the stone, 
though I had an order from the Nepalese 
Government. 

The characters are the same as those of the 
preceding two inscriptions. Regarding the era 
in which it is dated, an explanation will be 
given below. 


Transcript. 


L'] 
[*) 
[*] 


wailed 
yea TIAMAT TAA: 


amrrettear| a |aareie rar] peftaay 


HO AHS ATU T ITY UA ACA TAI 


AMAA TA PAS 
ATATAET- 


['] warrea = [aarlqatt §=afeanrag | waaryHey- 
() ae - ~~ 7 at ress aftqetenti- 
(lao o oct oom: falar sariaeer- 
[ee 4 | GaTAT ETT 
Oe aaa (ajar URS CaAAATTT- 
ere rate ere rere ee TaaTeAA- 
a a ara eae nea: ee fae AAT 
[UW] -- occ roa Praagerar water a 
Ae eee set fr: Va THAT 


- “0 
9 L. 8 read TWA -— 
2 [rom ‘he epithet given to Atnguvarman it appears 
that he occupied the position of a major damus, who 


wielded tue real power, while the king was ruler only in 
PL. 


— ee 


21'Phy temple of Avalékiteavara, called Matsyendranatha. 
by the common people, is situated in the centre of the 
village. The image which it contains is made ef mud and 
covered with silver plates. Lt remains half the year only 
in this temple: during the other six months iti kept at 


; Dalitapattana. 
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[ 7] a GR cs i ee pce. ae 
(*] —- gata — — 
Trauslation. 


Om. Hail! From the pilace, (called) Kail a- 
sakita.*® The illustrious great feudal chief 
Aimsuvarman, who is favoured by the feet of 
the lord, the divine PasSupati, and meditates 
on the feet of Bap pa, being in good health, ad- 
dresses greeting to the inhabitants of the village 
of Buga y imi according to their rank and is- 
sues (these orders) : Be it known to you that We 
rejoicing at the preservation of the cocks, pigs 
a ie re And ABNOR: 6-55 we Se RD 
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~-—" ganas 
aa 2 ae YR area” 


(Jury, 1880, 


ATAAY- 


Vikra (masena), . . . On the tenth day of the 
bright half of the month of Jyeshtha, Samvat 3+. 
No. 7.—An inseription af Amsuvarman, dated 
Srtharsha Sanvat 39. 

On a slab of slate, standing near a small 
temple of Ganega, in the high street of Deva- 
pitana, not far from the temple of Pasupati. 
[t bears at the top the representation of a 
reclining bull, facing the proper right. 

The characters are like those of the preceding 
inscriptions. 

Exccution and preservation good. 


Transcript. 


(‘] $ aa doreqgevaterar er arAT- 


[7] eqeafarataatecaracataaar 


zalfrar- 


[*) ceafearcoraarcaraaraarara-aay- 


[") ar ATTIYAUAAACH Wary Tear qeq- 
Cl qegena: osayrar pat = gBaartra- 
L") crap at TATA ATA AT TTT- 
("] Farsaraes aarTTaa fafaanra- 
(Jy 0 waaay | aS egTTTATIEAZ- 


(°] firar stpinaatsrrar ane aug wa- 
['') gaya qrary rary ofaeriaan 
["] ger aeftarensiiirear §=owraeeqr afeer- 
C*] fatr wfeqazatr = aeacqets: a faarfa- 
UC) at afepraerarrarrerqsaieaea: = ofear- 
[') warrfagerraean: . aPararitrancorern- 
“] art Tale: Hat Far TW Usalsarat Weasszas 
LU’) armtarapqera = owapare ar fraaa a 
[V) eq aitervasata war aaar WAP 
lata fat achat teanarsrafraeararat 
(] gafrsra a ager adfasray wrist y9- 


[°°] faRréetyeaar 


(*'] ta wfaasafafa 9 caaarar 


caTTHaTaarya aa 
saree = gat 


[°*] sjauea: aq 3° Gara ga fear cat 


27 1. [broad 4B. 
*3 Kaildeakdta is at prescnt the nome «* a large mound 
about forty feet high situated to the nerth of Puajupati’s 


tomple. It is covered with ruing, and no doubt is the site 
of the palace mentioned in this inscription and the fullow- 
ing ones. ~ : 


No, 4 RUBBING OF INSCRIPTEBON OF ANSUVAKMAN DATED SAMVAT 39. 


: ee my, 3 ws: 
BT eee 
pee at Pe 
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eyes Sh xy MY EAS ey 
= *. oa Se fe ~ eae Ya eae 
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wi ore, oe Yt : ne de 
eae t+ Beg ten 
€¥ ~y ee Jp 7 
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'. . ve 

‘ 4 “ 
Padre . 
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fT DHT Ue we WPL ow Pe ree "PQ 


No 7. INSCRIPTION OF ANSUVARMAN DATED SAMVAT 39. 


a 
4 oS 
“ Mog NN 
{ np s e \ 
caf ) ‘ae 
[ — ( Po 
/ Ne i/ | 
( os foo og 
. A: ee oer og a. " 
| e. oma et ~ la | 


cr erent 
geavtawgnazdas wales 
1G PUM NT YIN SHAW HIN 
eanayauha es Hg aga 
Pe ADAL ga aL gad Guay 
rmphaWahimaatayrgaet 
EAT H AAW LUMAR YR. 
PAT VIPAT RAFAgh aya 
fag Sraak cag} aug ahr gy 
es: HIME Y YY xeon YA BS UA 
HGR UOTME A RYRIVE YR 
MaiyaGahat wa aud sumer 
MRM ATID: TUM Y HI YOU 
igor apa a UA ar pron gy 
TARYMS HaLIwTT HF WAQS 
PUMA YAUT HATS UIG, 
, HUI Gua yay yrhg reg par 
\aaSGTT: AT Man ana BUR a) 
ua aah aargu kG ying OG rye 
“AQaha gaye ydr BRUNT HUA 
nesGay hyo gange goer 


HAT YY BWV 
BMY wz 3 WA LYYAZy ae 
F Ya NAY Wah dt THAI A YW - 


Jury, 1880.] 


Translation. 


Om. Hail! From the palace, (called) Kailisa- 
kita. 

The illustrious A th 6uvarman, who has been 
fuvoured by the feet of the divino lord Pasu- 
pati, and meditates on the feet of Ba p pa, who, 
having destroyed his (former) false opinions by 
pondering day and night over the meaning of 
various Sdstras, considers the proper establish- 
ment of courts of justice’* his groatest pleasure, 
being in good health, addresses greeting to the 
present and future officials of the Western 
(province) according to their rank, and issues 
(these) orders: “ Be it known to you that the 
(three Lingas), viz., the divineS irabhoge &- 
vara dedicated at (the sanctuary of) Pasupati 
by our sister Bhogadevi, the mother of the 
iNustrious Bhogavariman for the increase 
of the spiritual merit of her husband prince 
Stirasena, Waditamahdésévara?® dedi- 
eated by her daughter Bhagyadévi, our 
niece, and Dakshinésvara dedicated by her 
nncestors, have been mado over for protection to 
the Adhahsitli-Panchilikas,” and that we have 
favoured them by forbidding the interference of 
the officialsofthe Western (province) ; and when 
any business referring to these (lings) arises 
forthe Panchalikas, or when they neglect to do 
in time anything appointed (for them to do), the 
king himself shall privately investigate (the case). 
But we shall not suffer it that any one violates 
this order Future kings 
niso, as they are teachers of justice, should con- 


and acts otherwise. 


tinue the favonr shown by their predecessors (fo 


the Pdnchdlikas). 


(This ts our) own order, and 
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the executive officer here is the Yuvarija U da- 
yadeva. Ontho tenth day of the bright half 
of the month of Vaisakha Samvat 30. 
No. 8.—Vibhuvarman’s inscription, dated 
Sriharsha Sairwat 45 (?), 

On the side of the mouth of the spout of 
a watercourse, on the road from Katmandu to 
the Residency near the Réinipokhri tank. Che 
place is called Satdhara, (Ce. sepludhard.) 
because the water issues from the spring in seven 
streams. 

Characters as those of preeeding inscriptions. 
Preservation good. 

Transcript. 
[‘] waq 8% (1) Ie ye -- 
[*] sayatoaey fag: goafaqea 
Cl oaitar arora aaa yaar 
Traushelion. 

On . . . .) of the bright balf of the 
month Jyeshtha, Siaidvat 45,77 by the favonr of 
the illustrious AmSuvarman, this conduit 
has been bultby Vartta Vibhuvarman?? 
for the increase of his father’s spiritnal merit. 

No. 0.—Jishunyuplars taseriplion, dated 
NSriharsha Sameal AS, 

On aslab of black slate placed upright in 
the ground near the temple of Miauionra or 
Chhinnamastikha Devi in’ the Tavjha Mahalla 
(eard) of Lalitapattana.?” 
ent and the imseriplion swell preserved. 


The letters are well 
The 
characters if compared with those of Adhsuvar- 
man’s mseriptions, show slight chanves. The 

medial ¢ goes down a little deeper, the ja shows 


an ornamental notch in the lower dine. 


Transcript. 


Cl ga ~ OTT TTT TT 
[*] sfryaealeq] — — - OT TT 
[7] goqraqraracrsaerqeaten gy | Cr aaa 
(') aaranaqaygiarzitaqeargaetar 


— ee ee - 


ASCH ATCT - 


qgaieati = facazyaa: 
aeq ATARTU- 
AQAA: = ATSTSOL A: 


Cl] [plat wangeqaaienaay Paraqararpetaa: 9 pare- 


2¢ The translation hardly covers the entire meaning of 
dharinddhikava, whick inclades both the civil and criminal 
courts, and the aotherities dealing with religious and 
charitable institutions. 

99 Lulitamaheavara is the northern form for Lalita- 
mahésvari. Neither the Nepalese nor the Kasmirians 
possess of can pronoane e the southern Ju oF; they always 
anbatitute da for it. 

86 The word (Pdachdlika secuis to be a technical exprer- 
sion. corresponding to the southern PAéuchbakulika and the 
moderu “ Panch.”’ At present also temples und endow- 


ments of temples in Nepel are adiminixtered by commit 
called aulthi, 27 The second tigure is doubtful 

28 Pirfa LTtake to be the name ofa family, asa eount 

called Varin is mentioned in the Mahabharata. Thom 
however, be also derived from vritti ‘livelihood, and 
dieate Chat Vibhuvarinan held aveilli from the king. 

*¥ Lalitupattana or Patana ia situated one and ah 
miles east of Kftinindu, [ts Nevart namo is Tinyala, ; 
on the road (/a) to Katménda (Pin ya), beenase in ane 
times the road from Bhatgim tu K&tiniindu went 
Ualhtapattana. 
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[*] [arparer aararqata fafeaaeg AAMT ATTA ST TY 
(] atqeqadaqaonggaaa =a | fer | arftaingea- 
[*) fadentcnraeaeyqeier WATT IAA TATEAT RAT ET- 
[la Taner 8 = Weeds ARTA TATA 
C°] [alfdenaea arqarer gqequa ser = Pycwacaraicear- 
Cla gar oafenr sit cerdrparazarar = aarnrafiqoe- 
['*] aqquea 3 owaftia) «6 fammngiadent: atita = cara: 
[) qqaafatenr araqerafaara Haag maT 7 
["] qaraer Fycreraat Raza aasaeat 
(°) Sqeagedar | Roa «6 aeaarararafaararaar = faaa- 
C°] fwla[a)aeagece: grafrasay ufeneda oagfafr: gic 
0’) [a parareraratea wufaacaaia ata ara alfearargear: 
C") [ety jorrer afar ar qaor cals ar 2 fawaner gfqaqear ayy 
(M] ~~ ge Gor ar 8 qemaenrarrearaca: STE TIeAT a SC 
[*°] --—— gear ar & MAA qpaaat HST SAE Ay vB BESTE 
[] ape eqrara daa &¢ aia YH XR saar Fuaryoffasqqe: 


(Jury, 1880. 


Translation, 

Om. Hail . . . ., : 

: (of se illustrious Abed ea rea onl 
king Dhruvades ; : 

Tho slinatnaus Ji ishuu- 
gup ba, who desires the wellare of lus subjecets, 
who is of pure conduct, 
virtuous family, has oblainecd a prosperous 
kingdom, whose orders are obeyed by all citi- 
yong, Who has been fuvoured by the feet of the 
divine Jord Pasupati, 
the feet of Bappa, sends greeting from the 
palace (called) K ailasak ita to the cultivators 
residing in the villages Tham bu, Gang ul, and 


who, sprung from a 


nnd who meditates on 


Malavatika, and issnes (these) orders: De 
it known to you that, seeing the water-course,?? 
which the illustrious lord and great king 
AmsSuvarman led to your villaves for your 
benefit, destroyed through want of repairs, we 
being addressed by the feudal chicf C hand ra- 
vVarman, have presented it to hin; that he, 
with our permission, has repaired it forthe bencfit 
of your villages ; and that in order to ensure the 
constant continuance of the benefit we have 
presented the irrigable fields (mentioned beluu) to 

8° The word filamaka is net found in any dictionary. 
But it scems certain, from the context, that it must be 
some kind of watercourse. Probably it de ‘notes a channel 


w hich leads the water from the hillside over the fields whieh 
riso in terraces one above the other. 


» Pirdaha, which is a synonym of the more common 


you. Wherefore you shall pay an assessment”? (oy 
these Girlds), aud repair the watercourse (here- 
after). The inhabitants of other Villages except 
of those three (Given tigued aboee) shall not lead 
this watercourse clsewhere; and in order to en. 
sure the long continuance of this grant, this edict, 
engraved ona stone tablet, has been promulgated . 
Nobody, who knows this, shall alter the grant. 
But he who, violating this order, leads the water- 


— courso elsewhere, shall certamly be punished. 


Future kings also ought to act in accordance with 
the grant made by their predecessors. Moreover, 
a brief description of the irrigable fields (/s genes) 
herewith : south ofthe village of T ham bw, east 
of the ficld?? of Rama two ids,*" west of the 


watercourse one md, cast of . four was 
north of Milavatika on the site called 
Asinko eight mds, on the site . . . one 


md; west of the villageofG ing], on the site 
called Kadam prifig, four mds, on the site 
called Kan kulaan four adés.”  (Uhis is) our 
own order, On the second day of the bright 
half of Karttika, Samvat 48. Tho execntive 
officeris the Ulustrious Yuvaraija Vishnu- 
guptla. 





ee Ee Re TN fe LS CETTE A FO 


grés, seems to denote a share of the produce of the tield, 
ace be low, No. 1], line 15. 

Vik is probably a Nevdrt word, and correeponds with 
the modern vun ‘a field. 

$3 Adis prabably an abbreviation of mana, intended for 
some mensure. The present Nepalese measure iv the rorva, 
see also below. 





No. 9. LNSCRIPTION OF JISHNUGUPTA, DATED SAMVAT 48. 





we a 
ae 
aa 
f \. 
POM a oy gk Soo ge ' ‘ 
f , = : : Dean J- se . . 4 a ' ralax ev] * MAPE 


| Agozaa ‘sy “yf parr 4 "s NEQAG Rr 3.45 | 
4 YH AT ged a) PUAN Ip7eh nd ARN BBY Jorg Se LH 
NERA IRYNAAB BULA Gy oo g mARA 2: 
sad ayy ywer ergy Sea yay pan Qn ata 
pre rating Baur ryegugrgsdre yay 
ah erty sy Sorqapony a FT Hor RY DR ay ay : 
OR apr pa Gay ay wu as gala sara ay, 
Cy any a ANAT AIGA SLX 3 WAYS WY a wu Fy 04s 2! 
AHR gd up yw yWAZzaQigird fsa, | 
wey a sae gr xy ar yy TRIS WP Pay oH 
SYNNHI4F AG IISA U PYG Hap rz prMouqngu 
SMIATPUTHTUACHNS spr QRHIYAVT 
Yeza a HadGaruepa nah 25qu dees 
Agr ac coe pGahah yu guG sya TQarn 
A GTQ 4@ 5 4G ay QW waa: yer 
edu a7 7 0H 1 LAA VOD Adg DE FEE 
-. oyu HLWCV BA du pu@ wary PyuQuyeyw 
(a eat Hd AN TAE EIU DAILY ZAMS 
SAA T Hyp hua agg wy UAW 4 paary 
srry uw, HANG SPA HA SS BAP USGS 4,4 
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No 10 INSCRIPTION OF JISHNUGUPTA. 








ou : TW. aM YSTTAL Try a4)o72 


(AY 7 : hrs QPS QIH GOT ATL 
AHA Coad aggruugiaye war 
yt, mgyas oy! Qq JNK AIA RADVAGT F 
PRAQIAAUINS AR AER Z QUT UNA TI? mi 
BNP AX A IN ganaurariaee snyroel 
cog Hea WYsSaa hong Gey wiPwy © si 
— Li dalla tal ASAyAVagm. 
fae © Adame mRSUnAR ae 





| gee sie toy 4 AA HU UI. % a GAWS 2 
‘ee : Tonge AEA RHA Heng f 
eo # HLADAAKAT PUA, | 


, tamdalieuger nay eyupree af Ui. at 
! UNRATE Rel By AAQT RD a, ng. | 
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dei huwie cehethaedass 
hyyu@ah yamaoayyardulagryd age 

yeysiones Haley a ney rg di Teh g 

cw" usa guard WATAFW y wy 
{- A Ada 3 fe a entra sy,: 
: oh on ua a” WA se 


| Nitgeayane sy AANA ATA UG ay | 
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No. 10,—An tndated inscription of 
Jishnugupta, 
On a slab of black slate, standing near a 
temple of Vishnu, called Mina-Nirdyana, 
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close to the Bhairava-qhoki or southern gate of 
Katmindu. Its top is decorated by a chihra. 
Parts of the inscription have pecled off. The 
remaining portions are in good condition. 


Trangeript. 


seq SoS ssie sae 
[| faye -------- Sura 
[) seat >> wa: 


aia aay [el] > ~~ 
) crspattyreageet 


Front an 
to eet 


- oes eo oer 
e s ~ 


- gale -—— ar diceraa- 


TAMA aMEUNT = TART 


aacaqeca lat | waa)" 
feafraaratafaalaa ARTIC: 
VHB I AUT HATTA AT 
qT: HOARE UTATAN APTA HUTT TELA aq 
leryare: ATTA: Raat alerrarslare Wrerqrsaaat ~ 
BO COI CUM O CELI Ricamag TATA ~~ 


ol aaariiaers: | Neca fatrarargrard = eyoryTat ett 
Esse earapay =a: frafeaeare — 
Pe eta ama: | TATA era Het ~~ 
ft 4) ; -¥ Se ee oss Bei maTA aA Taare aes 

] = sarfiprape — TACT A ATA Ae Ta [APT 
M)---- aq =o qqataemal || WaaPaTSITATTaE ~~ 
4) - ~~ fener malacarqeedeq: ~~ 


—_ 
fone) 
| es | 


~~~ BATA: = TAT 
—q  famaRnTaaERTT 


| eel 
~) 
es 


18 


19 


ee ge 


2 Oe tet | a 
Benne HARATIAT 
*) > — aaltepet 
Gaia eI 

]--~ area 
“ho 7a eta 

Abstract. 

The first three lines probably containod a verso 
in honour of Lakshmi and Vishnu. On this sup- 
position it ig necessary to read abdhijd instead of 
adrijd. The fact thata Chakra adorns the top of 
the stone makes it probable that the grantee was a 
Vaishnava. Lines 4-8 contain the preamble of the 
grant, and show that Jishnugupta acknow- 
ledged Dhruvadeva, ofthe Lichchhavi 
race, who residetl at Managriha as lord 
paramount. Unfortunately the word following 
Dhruvyadova's name, which has been ron- 


rt 
So 
| ee 


= 


23 


(eee, BO some, BO ceereee BO soe BE ees WO ee SO ee ee es BE nee TE eee | 


nm aw Se ee eee ee 


qparaainasa = fetafyata -— 


PICIBIGEL UAC EECOLIC 


eT NAY sae Terra aT FPqe[T] 
RATATAT S TTT =| HARTA 


ave, fa a=aT aaqeq ~ 


aeea | a >  eneereHa- 
THAT FT ~~ ~~ Raa] 


— ow oye 


dered in the transcript by purassare is not certain. 
Jishnugupta dates from the Kailasaktita pa- 
lace, and addresses his edict to the Gad-DPdnchali- 
kas, apparently a committee thus named, residing 
inthevillage of Dak shinakolf. Thecontents 
of the body of tho inseription (Il. 9-2-1) seem to 
have been very similar to those of No. 9. They 
refer to tho ropairs of a watercourse (lilamahu) 
which had been first dug by some person 
whose name ended in. . . deva (line 14), and 
the cultivators using it are ordered to pay an 
assessment (pindaka) of one-tenth of the pro- 


3D. 8 read “cafe, 
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duce (line 16), to fecd the Pinchali or Panch 
worshipping a deity whose name ended in 
. lesvarasvdmin, and to provide for the repairs 
of the watercourse. 
No, 11.—An undated inscription of 
Jishnugqupta’s reign. 

Ona stone supporting a parasol over animago 
of Chandesvara,™ which igs placed on a 
quacLrangular base in the south-castern corner of 
the enclosure of the great temple of Pa su pa ti. 
The inscription originally consisted of thirty 
lines, twenty-five of which have been preserved. 

Characters as those of the preceding inscrip- 
tions. 


Transeript. 
U') aenaraege: aR- 
[*] [ss }qoreror afar 0 
[*) farjaa AMAT AC -A- 
['] sanfacatad aga 
[°] feoreqa arsttsa Wat- 
(] gat 3 faftaanes RT 
) wreqr | area Ta- 
[’] a WLATECAWS A T- 
["] coat a: i eater airsrsopye- 
leq gagarafasracst a 
['') qrbrrgararéararorat- 
['*] fara UTA ATS ATT 
['°) area sor fen area q- 
[') fos lenfeaaararartate- 


[a7] qos ys onucqTarar- 
aqafe arcreealfirad- 
["]-- -— — areggarns aall- 
[fa] — Rosaanfrarat ys seaatig-" 
['] a: arat star faera fre. 
C-"] aye ar Yo arAralgaa art Xo 


Transcript. 


SATA RS ATT 


Ll ¢ eae 
C4) wneqyafaazieanners eter 


33 Tt was an ancient custom to place an image of 
Chandeivara to tho south or south-cast of Saiva temples, 
and to offer to it the remainder of the materials used for the 
worship of Siva. The images of Chandosvara resemble 
those of Siva an V hold the same attributes. In addition 
they show the sue peculiarity as the Greak deity Priapos. 
Henee the common people call them Kdmadeva, Such 
images are algo fouud in the mounds at Mathurd, 
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[“] ye ars dae at 
[77] arg ar 8 Way ar ws fa - 
[°3] —— maa TATA ATA 
(°] —— qe — — — oe frafeanaar 


Ee ede: am: = -Tgfeara- 
[1 — — — — = farereearal rte. 
Translation. 


May Chhattra-Chandéésvara graci- 
ously protect you, he who burned the body of 
Cupid, who is possessed of true knowledge and 
so forth, who, stirring the primary germ which 
contains all the (three) fetters, produced this whole 
multiform creation from Brahma to inanimate 
objects, who uniformly (everywhere) creates the 
forests and the mountains on which all men live. 

Hail! During the prosperous and victorious 
reign of the illustrious Jishnugupta 
Achirya, the worshipful Pranardanap ran- 
akauSsika*’ has givento Varihasv amin, 
Dharma... .. andto the Somakhad- 
dukas** in the congregation of the Mund a- 
Srinkhalika”® Pisupata Acharya, 
ficlds of cighty . ... . . . measures for repair- 
ing (the sanctuary of) the divine Chhatrachan- 
désvara and the spout of the watercourse in 
Kigrima, The sites of the fields are described 
(as follows): Inthe village of Pikhiten més, 
inSamanodtlaka twenty mds, in Pag u- 
maka five mds, in the village of P o two ids, 
in the village of Khtilaprefig nine mdz, 
further fifteen mds. - 2. 6. 2. 2 we, 

No. 12.—Inecrigtion of Sivadeva, «dated 
Sriharsha Samvat 119. 

On a slab of black slate, leaning against the 
wall of a small modern temple of Vishnu, situated 
in Lagantol Katmindu. The top of tho stone 
shows a well carved relievo, which represents 
Nandi reclining on Kailisa. 

Yharacters as those of preceding inscription. 

Execution and preservation in general good. 


wen SaaraqHeqTsray 
TTA EMT A: qTAAZIC- 


36 Line 18, read i 

37 The menning of this name seems to be equivalent to 
the modern Sivaprasida or Sivaldla, and to mean ‘dear as 
life to the roarer’ (Rudra). 

38 Khadduka occurs on other inscriptions as a name of 
certuin priests of Siva. : : 

3° Mundasrinkhalika literally “wearing a chain of 
skulls” is the name of a sub-division of the Pisupatas. 


gle Pat 


| 
a 
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: 


540k Avian: 9 val $y ol raya pale mit | 
cFqay Auge piamesadr sunray ASUIBADY 


ANG THAT RMI Tas gad amanda ie? : 


Bae ag UH wae gern rose Um OE AUR 
fF MH MHU: AIRE Ne i sgearguyay gg gh 
AGP ATAU AAAY EE CRORE (C yay 
| Pus wy AAs LR ANS aq ac1aGus ay 
AZALARGHC A ag pimw' aawaur FIs rye 
u@nyzquanr dag: Ay@qumanAnaiG1ya 
HAY Ong, ay U UT? TR7 MAW W ATW A Wag 
WAG COEAG DA Spr gre iat gwd UA iraqam@a 
BAT yn agagad Mrayydoguadegingd rg 
fkqwa TMA TAY Y YUL YR? AHA AA gira 
AUDA: LAI UUAG YER ays LAT UA AT YN lod 

NT YY 4H PUAN gah Laan ALA WH, 0 

BI HEARN YORAM HT Huggy ys HAG 

GAG? WAI AAPA Pr Dey Than wind g, 

aware a PAE - AGA UY udTS 

amwgia NOR aan os s ra “quae 


WATT S Had ata 4 a WAGE HOG," | a os 


| 


Lay Da Ze 4 MY J u ay AAGHKGZYT aie, ba 


_ Has LHYT AU AAR YIAIFA A I SIAN UY 1 


W ZARTATA YRS MAI Hay AY GC gy 3, 
nN ga @ a qe Ye 


Vian 
1 
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C7] arerersitrasathraaa: 
C*) Prafapettat 

lat  warrgr: 
(°) afranriear 
("] oapqaarcarcenntt: 


["] aeapamosegeadencHicnst 


L°] oftaezaranatita: 
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HUT | 

TUTE TSA TIT 
MOTHEAAN ITH | -AaTS ASAT AAT AAA TAT AL- 

yl fseax aaa TT 


PODICE ME DInICGtiGic tos 
aarargaiat =| fafeaaeq a 


mrasaraeraeg = fagerg- 


aniftanraaant wzicaradiaa” 


TUT TIA ATT: aia- 
warTISMIMTAT ATTA e- 


C9) garage [so fachicarqaeranacy ara: taz- 
C') atghartatiitaderarsagicy q east dt araraerauriay- 
C7 afar gart enact dar wer gin gem = aferrqiaez 
(') frat cord aaa araga eq: qe aferoraeg ae qfa7a- 


C+) ana ay satay )«fafraveaaan: sacgiaat ara- 
(°) qocayfterat ae ca aera gaa Mraraqaieaaa- 
Clem wefaeea: osfaat owtaaagt: ga & sqaefapa a - 
(') das: waarmee ay: oaragat | reninpara 
Clery qrageepysr alfa aff oleefeaeaar = aura 
('°) waa aayaaieia aafama] ~—— wap - 77 aeTy- 


Cl qa se gaeat fesnipa aware gafelt ae wéra-] 
(‘Jat ae aarpagiet uo safe awerar amt ae y-] 
CY] fare: aaa Aa TTT OaaT eta aTTAT- 
Cl am sanat UNGTHIeT: GAT ALS HeYT Ya- fear away 


Translation. 

Om. Hail! From the famous palace (called) 
Kailagakita! The supreme lord and great 
king of kings, illustrious Sivadeva, who 
resembles a tree of Paradise to which the 
creeper, Fortune, clings, who has received favour 
from the feet of the lord, the divine Pasupati, 
and meditates on the fect of Bappa, being 
an good health, sends due greeting to the 
headman and cultivators residing in the village 
of Vaidyaka, and issues (these) orders :— 
“Be it known to you that this village, including 
the land, the sky above and the nether regions 
below, togrther with .. . . has been given by 
us in order to gain much spiritual merit for our 
parents and ourselyes, as an Agrahira to the 
Vansapdsupatachdrya for the sake of the lord 
Srisivadévésvara, dedicated by ourselves, 
in order to repair his temple, the village being 
not to be entered by our police oflicers,*’ and 


oC, 7, read “Saray? 3 1. 8, read VT 3 1, 21, read 
ae. — 


the grant to last as long as the moon, the sun, 
and the carth endure. You, understanding this, 
giving to him (the Acharya) all the income, 
viz., the proper share (of the produce) and the 
taxes in gold and so forth, being proteeted by 
him (the Achdryn) alone, fearlessly following 
your occupations, and obeying him in respect to 
all work that may have to be performed, shall live 
there in peace. And the boundaries of this 
(village are as follows): To the east the high- 
road, and to the south-east the Sivt water-con- 
duit and tho little footpath along it, and to the 
south Tenkht, to the west also Tenkhd, further 
to the north the Chisimanda watercourse (f{ilu- 
maka); and further to the north-east the 
Sahasrawnandala ficld, thence as far as the 
(ubove-mentioned) high-road. From this Agra- 
hara, which is enclosed by the abovementioned 
boundarics, the authoritics shall take annually 
five (5) load-carriers for the Thibet service. 


= Sa ereteleee s 5 eee re ee 


© Ltake ch4tabhata to stand for chéfdn prati bhata, lit. 
‘soldiers against robbers,’ and to be a name of the royal 
police, sec also the Kumdrapdlacharita. 
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But those, who violating this order act other- 
wise, or incite others to act otherwise, will 
certainly not be pardoned. And the kings 
who may come after us should protect this 
grant, understanding that it is ‘a bridge to 
heaven’ built by a former king for his own and 
others’ wolfare. And it has also been de- 
clared (in the Mahdbhdrata), ‘Oh Yudhishthira, 
zealously protect the (grants of) land given to 
Brahmans by former kings; oh best of kings, 
protecting is better than giving. The giver 
of land rejoices in heaven during sixty thousand 
years; he who interferes (vith a@ grant of 
land), and he who permits it, will dwell in hell 
for as long a period.” (This is my) own order, 
and the exccutive officer here is prince J aya- 
dova. Onthe tenth day of the bright half of 
Phalguna Sainvat 119.” 
No. 13.—Inseription of Nivadéva, dated 
Sitharsha Saivat 143. 

This inscription is incised ou a stone just 
outside the southern gate of tho enclosure of the 
temple of Paénpati. I have not seen it myself. 
A friend in Nepal, who used to go about with 
me, and to assist me in my work, sent me the 
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impression from which the photozincograph has 
been prepared. 

Tho inscription is very badly mutilated. But 
it is clear that it contained a grant of a village, 
which was given to the fraternity of Buddhist 
monks residing in the Sivadeva-vihara. 
The name of the donor in line 3 is not distinct. 
It seems to me, however, that the faint traces of 
letters visible point to the reading given in the 
transcript. In favour of this reading the follow- 
ing additional reasons may be adduced. 

Firstly, the letters exactly agreo with those 
of the preceding inscriptions. Secondly, the 
grant is infavour of a monastery founded by 
Sivadéva. Thirdly, that the diitaka (1. 36)is called 
Sivadéva-bhattaraka, the lord Siva. 
déva. ‘The epithet bhatidraka is only given to 
v king ortoahigh priest. It is not known that 
a priest ever exercised the office of ditaka, 
while we have several instances where the king 
is his own dittaka. 

As to the date, the figures for 100 and for 
three are, though faint, distinetly visiblo. The 
middle figure I take to have been 10. But I will 
not dispute that it may not have been 20 or 30. 


Transcript. 
Sh ee ee [ 7 ] yafararenarery- 
[lata | wagfegena:} TTT QUAM CAITR ATT 
0] cmaerqariaalst fret: | AAT] MATT TUTATG TERT 


( -aagema: § parea[ar] 
C] rar ATTTTIA FIA 
(°] water 
["] aq 

[*] feugtar 


om ass sss see opt 


—_[—_ ase ase ae 


uTftr- 


eS i 
0°) qearrtraaritat — ~~ 7 7 7 uaparara — — ~~ Heras at — a- 
Cl] erfager TTT Rridaftercaghtratingeay rarer 


[2] facae: dar arer gate afer ~ tygererarstt wer: Pay, 
['9] For qearear aRrorngayer [ae] xt — feadafera[ajertar — — — a- 
[) afercaraqggy omer [ari] a OO 
[3] feasaaaretseaagga mfagitaferce = wit 
[°) aftaaaahanca aftors[ar) — ~ senyqefrrnadterrsrtt af: 
re ee ee la afeorarriien Panaracer frerepe — 
C°] eiermaqaa agiefaoars ieaarar faPagauca aa: ofaa- 
Mlaqqa @ feyeoPartrneiersra | sitrerraitfertay 





No. 14 INSCRIPTION DATED SAMVAT 145. 
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casera. 








aterm 
TEES San ae ome 
LD TCE TOE BE AL OLR EEO AO tt A LOLOL CS, Oe A URL ote ee Oe i te me ay Tapietaiiategicns hes 


[°) aferatneRansrrar aftceaenday ~—— —eaT atamaaT 
IO > oS neregar gat qerrera[frrag|ya aft ~~ 
(%] ~~~ @~ wargga walt — [fealoaneagra — —— — afte ——— 


A ae aarcacbaragge? ~ Ap ~~ OTT 
Sa [ales gaara: aBaaryar ait ———— aaa: 
es aes AANA JTAITAT FATS aeTVT: — ——— Fea FT — 
eS ee arent = adage — ~~~ ae ~ 
ge (aa aon CASA TAT sptapy — — ma — F 
ioe as ATTA T ACT canara fes=at 
Ei aes yer ate aPrertaFe | ffl -~- da 
[°°] wer q 7 aT ~~ > areotengraafraa —-- Tal 
(*] df —— —— — qanarartcenqrarsstiaireerdraeran [eres [ar T 
a maar «Haaser ——— eqawra | aoa 
die elec caiman qa- 


Cl] anata fre: ware wa caaaeaaagitqeda ca aa 
) wiararrragiaga eat usfreanuemy: ger aeq qer yfa- 
(“] emer wer aar gaia | eaarar | eameqa wacatfnaea: | 


(°] waa 4 [8] & eg 


No. 14.—An inscription dated Sriharsha 
Saivat 145, 

Location : a stone placed near a water condnit 
close to the templo of Manjughosha or Minn- 
nitha Lalitapattana. It is very badly mutilated, 
and has lost a great many lines at tho top. It 
would seem that it refers to the repairs and to 
the right to use a water-courso (tilamaku). 


Ta fear WaTRRATL 


The name of the king who issued the edict has 
been lost. The ditlaka is the Yuvaraja, or heir 
apparent, the illustrious V ijayade va, and the 
date, the third day of the bright half of Pausha, 
Sathvat 145. Tho letters closely resemble those 
of the preceding inscriptions, and leave no doubt: 
that it most probably belongs to Sivadeva him- 
self. 


Transcript. 
0] —--—--—--—- —- —~ — — 
re Saracay safer raat — - 
aia ager tT gaat ose |= fT TAT 
C) so qgat foo tar os eeemene 


VC) 7 ered | ararateafeat || aTeTeT 
CP) ----er- mage ofa ose «= azeTTaT 


Ul -— Pt verge agente 


fasaaadly > cacao 


(°] --~-— 9 fear a - — — HawahtaPahreaat a Airset ~~ ~~ 
('] --— [fee] qe uagequtaen: fawn --7artey aged —— ~~ 
(°°) ja] Fa fart Fctaed Reaaer ae Pree oot rear Wi] 
C') [rr] arereararsaeatar anredaeqsqnsa cal Ani Weg [sat] aaa ATT 
("J --qpaeaca wn raranrathtateraacaiaesra --— [a-] 
LS) amt a aga 'y SUMATRA |e: ATTAA[AT] 
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('] fenliee [a aja 8 arercetnatroad vitae qetasaiaatae- 
9) (3) seataratrird [ajar ae F srmaryst andifeaat weir feata 

Feqvawar [a] 
CO) gqeaqéea daa gfatdanartaa sale arate fala a Tagitalasprareg] 
("lesa gaseifarge: 1 dq (es dis am fear ater 
No. 15.—Inscription of Jayadéva, dated Sriharsha stone is ornamented with a lotus and buds. 


Samvat 153. The charactcr is a modified form of the Gupta 


Location: a slab of black slate 4! 4" by 3’ 4" — alphabet. 
placed behind the bull or Nandi, opposite to the HKixeeution: good. Presorvation: in gencral 


western door of the temple of Pagupati. The — excellent. 


Transcript. 


[1] sqereeaeasqarar Premeecarfeamettafeaciretarat aaleegtaqeraqaar safehr- 
ordre | Rratartragat AqeBreasa Preaacarrant [ergy |ferae- 
(1 feaarafaqa: —— — arate ul [8] WARATTS is TALI aH Tera aK (a- 
Paranda aergaar: gf | — — aerqmar] — ~~ 
C] --~— ayer farnrgetacn: gyre: gerra: geg a: [2] qaixeriarate 
WAT arA By Tanleearay awa [at] Tafacks aa: ofapfer[Tza] | 
age ee = fafeat yfrq: arehiar yareanteans: caaPsaacoefaarca- 
ures: | [3] TTB aT Flake ere ETAT HALGATA: ANT qa: — — — 
Ta as [arr trae pera: | MATTE TATA AT ACTUATE YS FAA AAT aT: 
sara yd fester [8] Ws sea aa aac ala waa TATA ki) 
erie ay [ara] carcass: Sara CATT: Get Waeae carersqwfea- 
ava ata: Atarnyferesia: | [8] eta fafercetafraay sraadtat aera — 
[] --~ arearara: grorary | aes farsa Pareqt tar: cadiag: offra- 
CHRIS MPAA: | (&] aenfersataa: ator zqdlfFear q- 
C'] ~~~ ¢ oftaregsage afa: fefacfassta: goscede: | arr ysfahriaty: fafeayai a- 
rat ae Sara: aftsrete rary ae Mesa: i [ve] Tarearafa- 
ap er eee [alenrat Afar seeaara: Ul starts zea efa odtar Usr- 
aa Grama ll [¢] paca: wEeaaTAT HpraaagedieS weara | 
[''] offaraear aqleeatngaar aéltea afar oiae: 1 [8] aaa x4 SrHeT ara: ararie- 
faqe: | wedlearaeteareraarraatrad: ti [Lo] wearracqearaa af Padansar- 
areaay- 
['] ag [aaj Texts: | aaa Tare adedis: 1 [XX] 
ara agrorer yi sar feadet: Kal eraser 
C'!] qaacqrr carmad cal aPraanqaifaqe: aren apr aa sia: fifarata cated 
ART Wat za: ll (X2] Sd aeasrertrafeyetaety- 
CS) srtrenteaamyiarrtbinaaaar i feat areata sea: afeeataer 
at =ray atta war ar fafenrar wacaeearecre I a] 
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C")] aerating Praciacaea: gt useiisaéa raana: Pacazeaeara: || ant 
Ta Peresaraat: distacaraa Perla Pera 

['*] qoaat drareaereras: i [Xe] AT PARR ATY THOMOL SUM SLATE 
ataatatedearerar il eal csradh aia rar 

['°) getter meacagasr sedtita cantar il [\¢) sarPrar afta Bread: 
RPA TSAR: HAyqre¢i@aswsaraat a: aed- 

C7) aprated cadratia (88) asd oprgqetaatsaaratqareaneteatasata- 
eaayartarrsases | Pracenasaed Fasnysraearteqrad 

[19] apeeareacamanra ate at arargeoniad: tl [to] a atarsarrdareay faygaeceaa: w- 
array: waar ay: ll (02) adfcerrcest aefagaga: 

(19) &€8ceqa: dared fe aaaafrad qaarer an: | Srererearanalae 
qaqa fet Pe ofafsattaretsaais- 

[2°] a: 1 (.8] Hoof Praghitar ane aygadadia THA Alea. Peeper. aTE- 
Ararat wet MONT IA: | WaT RaraaraeaaawEs: ara: fe 

[7] aaa qurerane: fe mancaesifattgsciar i (Ro) ua: ed aPeaqeray 
gfanat faranaafa: fe saiearsaer orate sar WaT 

[27] apadccardearranceaniataa [:] Pe eteerqt = fergafear:  eficetraert- 
aq: || (28) eon: garesges KirofarTaraPatargeetarat mew: 

(23) aanerqeaafar afwapatare | wera. dere Tataaaarqadaraust Pr 
adet Faspqeafaatat grafaenrarnra i [23] wet asta we aq: 
fet wt ; 

(2) Uses Ta TUTaATey HAAzETa ATTA ATTA Tea Lee ATER TaATAT- 
Ta AAA A Weaenaars Haas a fe aracty ar at a Ul [2a] eda 

(] aniacraust Rracagtearsa i uatastata ater treteghes a- 
gerd lt [28] car ala Foras: Gegza MSTA ARI RATATAT 
aaeyq 

rey ferry | pe: TART ATy AEA aT ag Ter TATA: gareray- 
svat’? II [ 26) ua: at ena TRemTAReA ae TAPS: Tq aay- 

(*7) gafe core avr ete: ye: | eae cara caTMeiaa: eEERUT: gat 

meq Hula aTErATS (Taras: qr Il [28] era a: Waray ae ara 

C") faamenoges sara YerIcT WETAAT wearatta GUTH: | THATSAY: GUYER 
aaa are erry: qeraaT frasata yar faxecia [Rv] uw: I aqeTe TTT 

(*°] frqes fags wersnged at usasaIgs =sfaad garages: | apt ofarer 
ayaa qoangy war asfaga arate gr aareqzarrra faa lt [Xd] 
UT | 

[3°] Pk qeiegit fad aafes vaPrtrgss erniieatatsrarnta PATTER TH 
aarat Pair apr Galaat CT Rarraet ot fe HRoTTRTT ATA 


. L. 26, rend youd SIISSAS, 
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(3) seacennaz Il Re Um: Warcentanar PrAecaaeiansiocd fr rereata- 
CCIE CEC UICIC CGM GIL M CCIC OCOD tC MEO RECS 

(°7) ager wgt aeta yft sat Pena gert ll [Re | sfraereear Traestrar aA AAAAT- 
farce: ted exearate qoeath aaret: BrcareTerey [RA] Gor FAT Set TAT. 


faa 


[] arftaaqget od apt spies arate care: qaqa Pera | wet ota Prrst- 
AOSTA SIA MERRITT alt Aatara [3%] 


pray 


(] a gaiasaprenanatéesa cat aatatt at Reed aed etapa | St 
arqea Perr angePraraatat cat ea erga FEA ACHUN GEN ATA AATA I 


[33] ararerafraraaryTy- 


Y) sear meargaatyaeea semana 7a: ctetghracPrarragiA- 
amar: teeta gHArentargemraray il [28] da ASR aTiaT 


ya AIA II 


Translation. 

1. He is the three-cycd one, the three 
édas avo his imperishable essence, he remains 
tho same in the three (J /visions of) time, he is 
felt in the three conditions (of waking, sleep, 
and dream), he is the protector of the threo 
worlds, he is the primary cause of the triad (of 
sacred fires) ; 
(leities Vishnu and Itudra) and 
others, because he contiins the threo fetters 
(goodness, passion wid vice); his head is laved 
by the tripartite streqm, (Gangd), himself un- 
conquered he conquered (fhe demon) Tripura, 
throngh him the three objects (of haman life— 
merit, wealth and pleasure) are accessible, He 
wields the mighty trident, he who is | wor- 
shipped by the lord of the thrice ten gous 
(Ladra) became the destroyer of eo 

2. May the particles (uf dust) from Pasine 
pati’s feet protect you, which sanctify Lanka's 
town, because they firmly cling to the multitudo 
of glittering crest-jowels fastened to the = of 
Raivana’s row of heads** . 
and which form a garland on famed Bi 4 n a- 
sura’s head. 

3. Now from S drya, the grest grandson of 
Brahman, was born diving Manu, from 
him sprang Ikshvaku, from him king Vi- 
kukshi. A king who ruled over the whole 
earth . was born from him; his son 


DBrahinan, 


*S This line retors to the Paurfnic story, according to 
which Rasana shook Kuailisa, tehing it inte his haad, and 


he is fully praised by the threo 


was Vishvagasva, who with his mighty 
host overran the universe. 

4. Twenty-cight (other) kings passed i 
then Sagara, the lord of the earth ; 
was born. His son was king Asamanjasa; 
from him descended AmSumat. That best 
of princes begot an illustrious king, called D1- 
lipa. 

5. From him Bhagirat ha, a fumous lord 
of men, drew his origin. Then . . 
kings (ruled). From Raghu, Aja was 
born, fron hin Dasaratha, whorode on a 
lofty chariot. After eight other kings together 
with their sons and grandsons had passed, 
illustrious Lic hehhavi was born, 

6. A new great race, famous in tho world, 
the chief ornament of the earth, increasing in 
prosperity, brilliant like the beautiful full moon, 
and similar to Ganyi’s flood, which is to be 
hononred even by the gods that are great in 
majesty, and which bears the pure name 
Lichehhavi. exists even now. 

(6. 4% kings following after that 
Lichchhavi are passed over; then an illns- 
trious holy prince, called Supushpa was 
born in Pushpapura". No account is taken 
oY twenty-three kings succeeding him; then 
auother famous king called illustrious Ja yo 
d ova arose. ; 

8. After the victorious Ja yadé va eleven 


afterwards received a boon from Siva. 
“* 4,6. Pitaliputra or Patna. 
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kings . . + « + aro passed over. Thon 
came a famous king, a follower of Sugata’s 
doctrine, known as the illustrious V ris ha- 
déva, 

9.- From him was born Sankaradé6v a, 
from him also Dharmadévasprang. Thon 
his son, the illustrious Minadéva, became 
king, after him he who is known as Mahi- 
déva. 

10. From him descended Vasantaddéva, 
dear to the people like spring (vasanta), who 
finishod the wars with his encmics, and was 
praised by his subdued feudal chiefs. 

11. Afterwards came thirtcen (rulers), 
sprung from king Udayadéva, and then 
Naréndradéva, who was proud, and whose 
footstool was covered with tho dust from the row 
of diadoms worn by numerous prostrated kings. 

12. Then illustrious Sivadéva, honouted 
by men, became the husband of the carth, he who 
gavo wealth in charity, possessed great riches, 
conquered his numerous enomics, gladdencd 
his relatives, like Yama protected his subjects, 
greatly relieved the sufferings of pious men 
depending on him, and spoke truth. 

13. That prince respectfully took illustrious 
Vatsadévi to be his queen, as if she were 
Fortune, her the daughter of illustrious 3B h o- 
yavarman, who was the crest-jewel of the 
illustrious Varmans of the valorous Mau- 
khari race, and who by his glory put to 
shame (a//) hostile kings, and the grand-daughter 
of great Aditysasena, the illustrious lord 
of Magad ha. . 

14. The son of that prince, the subduer of his 
tous, and of illustrious Vatsad6vi is known 
as illustrious king Jayaddva, unvanquished 
hy foes. Liberal he is and keeps honour as his 
oul> riches, far sees his cye. 
politeness, he loves and long protects virtuous 
men, His chest is strong and broad. 

15. That king wedded, as if she were [or- 
tune, qneen Raj yamati, possessed of virtues 
befitting her race, the noble descendant of 
Bhagadatta’s royal line and daughter of 
Sriharshaddva, lord of Gauda, Odra, 
Kalinga, Kosala and other lands, who 
erushed the heads of hostile kings with the 
club-like tusks of his rutting elephants. 
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«6 This and the following verses contain a description cf 
the gilt lots dedicated by Jayadeva in Padupnati’s temple. 
The Lidga of Pasupati bas, as stated above, four faces, and 
might, for shat reas.u, be mistaken for Brahman. 
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He is an ocean of | 


18] 


16. He, clothed in beauty, surpassing Cupid, 
worshipped by femalos adorned with beautiful 
girdles, and giving his mind to the duty of pro- 
tecting his beautiful kingdom, lives the life of a 
universal emperor. 

17. We holds a kingdom where all the sub- 
jects’ misfortunes are conquered by the spreading 
flancsrising from theofferings made by Brahmans 
who have received great happiness (from him), 
which is free from internal enemies, and which 
has been extended in consequence of the snp- 
port of his arm, and by reason of his heroism 
he has received a sccond name Parachak ra- 
kima (greedy of the kingdoms of his enenivs). 

18. That prince named § ri-Jayadévais 
descended from a pure and great race, has ob- 
tained greatness and acquired a large store of 
spiritual merit. 

19. “ Has a new lotus risen from the nether 
regions in order to worship with its cight. 
petals the cight bodies of cight-formed (Sivw) ¢ 
Or has the broad lotus-seat of lotus-born Brahman 
come from the navel of Vishnu to be the throne 
of this deity (Pasupat/), because it mistook him 
for four-faced (Lrahman) ?”*° 

20, “Have the ashes (covering) PaSupati's 
(body) been scattered, while he violently danced 
according to his heart’s desire P Or has autumn 
returned imparting brilliancy to the rays of the 
moon on Siva’s crest ? Or have the table-lands 
glittering with masses of snow, leaving Kailasn’s 
mountain, collected here*® out of devotion (tu 
Siva)? Or has a flood of Amrita lovingly come 
from*® the milk ocean out of affection for its 
kindred, the poison on Siva’s throat?” 

(The above verse is) the king’s (ows composition.) 

21. “Does the resplendent row of heads, 
brillant hke moon-light, belonging to shining 
Sesha, who dwells in the furthest recesses ot 
the nether world, and has risen to worship 
divine (Sica), appear here? Or do I see the 
waves of the milk-oecan that have come up te 
bathe in milk the majestic beauty of the Lord +” 

22. “Or isit the full blown toy-lotus formerly 
held by the hand of Lakshmi, who, with the 
permission of Vishnu, enjoying his ease in 
Patala on the cduch formed by the king of ser- 
pents, is hastening up devoutly to worship the 
conqueror of Tripura P” Thus (uttering variuns 


** ‘The poct wishes to describe the brilliancy of the lotus 
dedicated by Jayadeva, and compares it with varions sub- 
stances, possessing Or supposed to possess extraordinary 
‘whiteness’ as the Iindu poets say. * 
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yuestions) the young wives of the Siddhas (made 
the lotus) a pleasant object of their guesses. 

23. “ Forsooth this is not a lotus composed of 
(common) fibres; Iam made of silver by the 
king. Iow, oh men, ean the two lotuses of 
Sri and of Brahman, which do not possess a 
fresh brillianey, rival mo? On the broad earth 
not one (jlower) liko to me is found, neither 
in the delighted hearts of men,*”? nor in (luke) 
Manasa; neither the brilliant sun, nor the 
day nor the lake prodaces any difference in me.” 

2b. 


of its beauty, showing, in derision, its golden 


Thus the lotus spalce as if it were proud 


stamina, comparable to a row of tecth dyed bril- 
hant red with minium, to all lotuses in this 
world, 

29, Thinking that this throne on which 
the deity rests, golden like Mount Meru, was sur- 
rounded by the imperishable (seven) primeval 
mountains covered by snow (the ki) himself 
causcd an exceedingly resplendent silver lotus 
with brilliant, wide-opened petals to be made 
tor the worship of Pagu pati.’ 

(The above verse as) the king’s (on composi- 
Tio.) 

26—27. “That most worshipful Sthann, 
whout Braliman, possessed of manifest glorious 
riajesty, Jauds with his fonr mouths, whom 
six-faced Ctwmdrv) bowing at his: feet, praises 
with his six mouths, wliom ten-headed (Rdcanu) 
even glorified by hymns from his ten mouths, 
whom Vasuki with glittermg necks worships 
devoutly, singing his praise with a thousand 
tongues, shines even through qualities that are 
opposed to each other, for though, nccording 
to report, a supreme lord, he wears the sky 
as his gamnent, he pervades (lhe anfrerse), 
and (stl is) exceedingly small; though praised 
as tho giver of welfare, he is the destroyer (of 
the world); though he igs one, ho possesses 
vight bodies; and though he is revered by gods 
und demons, he dances shamelessly.’ 

(The last of these lwo verses is) the king’s (ern 
composition.) 

28. “May I obtain salvation, as I have 
causcd to be made in honour of that Lord of the 


*? Jlindus always speak of the lotus of the soul, which 
has five petals of various ¢: lours, symbolical of the pas- 
LOB, 

“ The poet tries to prove that the lotus resembled the 
shrine of Pusupati. As the latter is of gold, so the centro 
itleo of the loti. is golden, and aa the temple is surrounded 
by nowy mountains, go the petals of the lotus are mude 
of silver. 
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Pramathas, this great, beautiful, brilliant 


. silver lotus, which resembles the lotus forming 


Brahman’s seat, and wide extends its expanding 
petals, and as out of devotion I have given to 
my mother that morit, which I obtained (thereby) 
from Pagupati.”’ : 

(The above is) the king’s own (composition.) 

20, “Is this a lotus from Gangé’s stream, 
which was growing in tho water on Sambhu’s 
head P Or (‘s dt) a lotus that has come desiring 
to see the water-roses, newly opened in heaven ? 
Or is it a beautiful, lovely row of cars of the 
blessed pods P Or is it tho lotus descended 
from the hand of compassionate Lo keéivara 
(i.e. Aealokitesvara) 2” 

(Lhe above verse 7s) tho king’s (own composi- 
tion.) 

30. “Is this the descending stream of 
heavenly Gang’, beautiful on account of its 
restless waves ? Or is it the lotus from which 
Brahman sprang, come to sce the bost of earthly 
lotuses ? Or has the pure moon placed on Siva’s 
forehead approached this spot 7’? Such doubts 
arose in the minds of the people, when they 
gazed on it with wondering wide-opened eyes. 

31. This very precious silver lotus, placed 
over Hara’s (Liiya),*® together with the lotuses, 
whieh on all sides surround it to do it honour, 
has been dedicated by illustrious Vatsadé vi, 
the mother of the king. 

32. The merit (which her son gained) by 
dedicating the chief lotus, that is resplendent 
like the rays of the moon and presented to 
her,°? as well as the merit which she herself 
obtained by worshipping the lotus with (gifts af) 
silver, illustrious Vatsad6évi, who is pure in 
thought as becomes her race, has presented to 
her husband, the deceased king, for his welfare. 

33. What man of noblo race would shame- 
lessly praiso his own virtues ? Though the 
king is a true poet, he has not composed the 
verses in honour of his own race. With the 
exception of five verses, which the clever prince 
himself composed right well, Buddhak ir ti, 
out of affection for tho king, wrote the above 
original (erlogy). 


** At -roseat, too, a largo silver lotus in a square 
frame is su.pended by a chain from the ceiling just 
above the Linga of Pasupati. In shupe it exactly re- 
sc.ables the picture at the. head of the inscription. It is 
possible that it dates from Jayadova’s time, and is identical 
with the one dcveribed in this inscription. 

69 See above v. 28, 
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34. May the king who is able to ensure 
security and welfare, who takes caro of his 
relatives, who is surrounded by loving sons, 
wives and servants, and who has obtained great- 
ness, long protect, in good health and joyfully 
the country whore subjects aro rich according to 
their dosire, and loyal. 

On the ninth day of the bright halfof Kar- 
ttika, Samvat 153. 
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No. 16.—An dnscription of Jyotimalla, dated 
Nepidla Smavat 533. 

A slab of sandstone to the left of the western 
door of Pagupati’s temple, inside the court. 

Characters Nivari, Ornaments on the slab a 
trident betweentwo Nandis. Preservation good, 
but lower portion damaged. Language very 
incorrect Sanskrit, and towards the end Nivari. 
Nivari portion not copicd. 


Transcript, 
Spiaqaas wRarset att goenray shy oftaasa T CATTUT TATE | 
Aarmeaneacia ane ae aaatangsd [ft are] ail faa afraraan aiid 


eget tl [2] 


ofqadaa: care: oftazaea: ferfarerea: | 
unsesa: Paeeareaeras: srr: | [2] 
Resaniinfarnraitrarsrraeraend | 
SAITAMA ATT Stas ZarsauT: i [2] 
aaa gua: qraarayPaaatr: fafredqaaatarana 
eres ATAASaY wa { TeITIT Haare: Ul [8] 
AAT A ACASTAAACT: WY-AUTCATTESMANZALa: | 
VATA TAIN MAS Wat Rasa aaalhaas: U [] 
scosfafararrstart: Vaan WAAR Te Ag’ Aap: TAT | 
goaqraanadadd ase afta cetinarsaaaerzae: aarceaiata: [4] 
STRAP AT WA TOOTH AH LST ACA RET AAT Ta AT He ITAL SAT TARA AU - 
PEER STAR RLAT ATT THA ATA TT LAAT A AAT HATA CARAT TA TT 
KALAMA TF SHATTAT A TAD MERTENS TIS TUT TT EAT ISS ARTA AT TAT 
VHB ATH TAR aT Ae VARA TACT TH aTaT ea ATE aah Ta 
TGA AT ETT TT TET TATE HA LAM AT TAT SAAT TTS ET NC ya MAA TART ; 
CALA AIT ATT TACHA AAA AAA aT coer fame rear OrEpRATGTTE- 
qa: aTUfaal TeaIsAAT ay HATTA CHET TATA GTA saraagoraaar 


HAT Wl TET TT: II 


sare saute Tair yperaraaaasarerayT: TarcAyy lad: | 
ara wagaray yfiaaq: aaa vista oR Sifeat: qeatuaaR: Asttreenaa: 1 
ANIIMaTreAIAs: BLT Aaquaasyaia: | 
THT VTA Bhs rTTCHTS AT: I 
NIMAIG: Ta: HAT FAA: JoUTATS: | 
aaa freer sasedtafa: gat: | 
TAT PIT |] AT YaRaTAATM TTA Alla: | 
TTT: AMAA: CPT: AYA: | 
dan eanrer Pyaaeey Rrra ara 
AY TH AT AA iil feat a oy 
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ait quires anced qarany TA 
THT: MNCS HAKATA TA TTT ATT 
wag AAV ATT -YRITGal Gatgaearst Maa snfeaare 


Abstract. 
1. Invocation addressed to Pasupati. 
Il. Vansdvali, Sdryavaisa :— 
Sthitimalla married to RAJALLADEVI 


cei L a re Oe NCR + = Cam 


Cons  emmnenend | 


YAYADHARMAMALLA, JOTIMALLA KIRTIMALLA 
Yuvaraja md. Samsaradévi 

Yakshamalla | daughter 

Protector of Jayantarije Jivaraksha 

Bhaktapuri married to 

(Bhatgim) Bhairava 


Ill. Description of J yotimalla. 

The ornament of the race of Raghu, supromeo 
king ofgreat kings, great lord and sovereign, the 
illustrious, famous J y otimalla, who is adorn- 
ed by the various honorific titles (b/ruddval/), viz., 
‘ he whose head is covered by the dust of glorious 
Pagupati’s lotus feet’, ‘he who has obtained 
favour through a boon granted by glorious 
Manésvari’,” ‘he whose tender fect are made re- 
splendent by the crests of'the diadems of bowing 
princes’, ‘he who is an ocean of all kingcraft 
(fenght) by Chanakya and other learned men’, 
‘he who is master of the whole science of music’, 
‘he whois the ardent devotee of Siva’, ‘he whois 
the only sun ablo to unclose (the flowers) of the 
lotus-thicket of the race of Raghu’, ‘he who is 


intent on worshipping the feet of Brahmans’, 
gods, and of his Gurus’, ‘he who is exclusively 
engaged in studying the six kinds of philosophy’, 
‘he who is a treo of Paradise for needy men’, ‘he 
who is the only vessel of all virtues’, ‘ he who is 
an incarnation of Niriyana for (the dostruction 
of) the Demons’, ‘he who is bending under the 
load of fame gained by tho restoration of the 
Tope of Svayambha and of the image of 
glorions Dharmadhatu-Vagisvara’” 
(Manjusri) placed in the sanctuary on the top 
of famous Padmachala’.* 

IV. Objeet of grant: to record the dedication 
of a golden Kalaést on the temple of Pasupati 
at Devapattana, on which occasion a Kot- 
ythuli was offered to Ganoéa and to the 
Mothers (Mdtriyana). 

V. Date: Nepila Samvat 633) (tribhucaunc 
dehana, hdmabdina) on the 13th Innar day 
(Kdmatith’) of the bright half of Migha, on a 
Sunday, under the constellation Vunarvasu, 
while the sun stood in Makara (Capricorn) 
and the moon in Gemini, during the conjunction 
called Priti. 

No. 17.—.Ln tnseription of Siddhinrishiha of 

Lalitupattuna, dated Nepdla Sconvat 757. 

A slab in the wall of a temple of Radha 
and Krishna, standing opposite the palace in 
Lalitapattana. Characters Nepalese. 

Language Sanskrit, and in the last. portion 
Nivari. Preservation good. 


Transcript. 
S AAT MITT II 

qaqa asa fod ferat qesaa ee | axeqa Hea aRepa PANT Il X | 
qricartra: carqaraaararettqfacerasaagqeraag asa: | 
ara: Heftarerqaatarssararay wag: LAT TIT AAT aT aha|arar Aare Ul 2! 

TEATATIABUTCAT UHAG SZ ACL TF TT ACTA: | 

qaarneqarn prance asad TyAAt aeadt DTT (1 2 
THSIMTAAINAaT: TATA waa Wy: teat; ere antl wen Ge Tat 


* ad. e. Tulajddévi, who seems to have been Jyotimalla’s 
Kuladevata. 

62 A sanctuary of Manjusr: is found behind the Tope of 
Svaywmbha, on a small separate head of the hill, «+ 


63 Pudmachula is hill to the south-west of Kétmfndu, 
on which the Tope of Svayambha is situated, see Wright, 
Nepal, p. 23. ; 
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TREAT MUTI RIAA firceder siforga: afaraea: RAAT ga: 18 I 
west alana ws Papsaran: RraaEes: | 
wih aacetiet venga ser wry fea aes TET: 1% II 
ar ACNE TATAAT Tarawa aeAeIsaT TAA SATATHIHAAT 
Remy menfo Toray Pract wat Rea act Ms: Tae SAT ATA ATT PTET 1K II 
araier Taq yA HTT yar | etecfaesTesy agaraT Da] iv tt 
MUTA a VE TITA Walls: aararsracayat: | 
AUNTS MATA Fea DATA STs FST: |I C | 
sriots Gercey ara sara qaqa: Aes Tyaaer Hieott Mea AHA: | 
aet eaforqanfs afedt wear aardlaar cat oreadt adt gorade ora cfaicat ite 
Read fata arrest deedaraaasararaaeTAg | 
qa qfarae falespeerst a WAAAAa AAAEHTT || Yo | 
aaa ares oatheaitraarnt saraatat weezer war: | 
aeTraT ca Parana Tes takaesacwszTWaTS ara Ew: UW 
TEATS AS AAT: THRICE: AAS Fost earay cata PswTE: | 
aa yarRnpyanqaagyer wsgay: as crapqeenahracrar: fareqeat 
aT: WAR A 
armictarneramtar dar a aaerat atarrgaatiegaaear vara: ae | 
eeveqa qe: HaRaepfaeryTnataa wage YR I 
cist = gfrisarraat fer afaetrar atin: aianahrarataaeaeantar Tae | 
aot saraaar car fercaar crPrarale: Haale aera TI: LA THEA (ILE 
Ra AaT ARTAAT AS: Ha: AY TATA: | 
TUSTIN ATT ALMA TT ATA | YS II 
Ot ARARATAE TT AE AM TH SAAS MaCTTATA AN | 
PRET CARS MATT Ct: UKAA HARTA WaT ULE II 
TUAUTSTT ATAU ET HeTAAT GH as AIT RASas WET TATA | 
TH ACTA CATH AACA AT: ATA TS: TAT ATS, YT TAT ET [12 
Jar: HARTA Paes TIN TMS: Hepaa: FRITMVTced: HIST: | 
aaa TAIT Tar era: wget: Are Para hrar aAPT eg arHe aa ATT IACI 
UAGT race wears aéhrar | ARID Arana a WH TET TTA AS UI 
aaa sat Taleetrarsieay: | Perart sqeara Perret canvag |) Ro 1 
TT ARAL ea geiten, Tey ets TaAACE ATTA | 
a sqraaertenrane a rear aft afrereiaaeg: || 3% 
araraTa wyta: Prarar flaaeat sar paetaaa: | 
Tang, qeivygrd aa aerwied wet FT | 22 | 
areaare HleTat aT GT at Ft aie aie ealsaerr | 
aga fest ate-at Aart ast Perea AAT RA tt 
meee aaa seer AAT aT GT irearat: eretavet qratraeaaiecsaz | 
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aaParaqeassria: a gaara: moparatadia qeafe Pret areas Yaeoarg 18 Il 

TANCE AAT AHA TAAT ETAT: | 

Saaeaet Kexnws Kita: lV Ul 

GUT: MeITe_Gat WAG FAT YA: | 

aaa a7 walt HAART HUT aT ly V4 

wy wor maar aftgqunrs yoo feerae ardiara Prara aftacara verarr afas | 

qarfcakant faarpantrendy saa aot warerore cageafrar aie cabs AAT IAI 

qataaaprsaian Fea aa a ahaa | 

aa at aga: Taraay Pryor Prva aaa i RS 

feeqeaa qerfer feeqagureaia fesapat feearaa Paonia wear Feenity cartt =F | 

age sacra aft agai eearre saaespiersae, aaher arearcdagq i RA 

aia cea aah + yah RATAA | 

af aaa air at at AeNTAr |) Ro I 

aaa sTaAAU As TAT Haeaca eoraacd afafet Hae oa TAA | 

caergnqaany ffir neagaiaga: farateqacreas yee: HAA JIA || RQ Ul 

Raa: Pod faftrgenga: aly fanfare arnieer: aaa: oparafaqon fire 
BITTY: | 

ayaa: at: qafearantwnasaaaneal ara yaa Tee canegate: MARI! 

wp: RITA WHUs fea: Peg tase ose Sarat aereshr qerare Kazaa | 

Ia TA TINT WANT AIST ANTAL ATAeral BHT Vea aaIeay Aaa fase fairqeay- 

BATT RAM 


avant ata aatteaier arent canter aT antgarle t 
aaa aarer Payson aeafor sas aT aT aa Re II 
MATS MHUSTA BWaAeASS 
maqaaaradt gaysaacasy arena 
qaesrenaraay ga aaa tradat 
Taras TTT Il 
rt Tea fever It 


AAT Ao HEYTAT TAT eet AN aay MTA FTETA 
TAT eF BE RNS TT WS SAA NIT apes Fras TAR Be Ca ATH ATT- 
Tara Sar 1 tras as Ft ta ee ae R Game a Ta Bh UY ater 4 ata . 
TT OS MER MF TAT ATAlAT Prearqat f- PaaS TSA TAA TAA MaTaA AA BITH 
wea Ut HifaH ates U's fs alco HaEay OraeR Roe = HE TWH san aa 
Ger ye ta YS domay For ear ¢ ear ales Ta wes YX qRawar {ia Ba Y 
Gat 4 Aq Al AAA mor amputee aaafireg Z araarar sag yeoirar Fe SAA- 
TAT ANS Tasea HE WIAA aT WH Ta yaar Fe WrATET 
AAT PMNPA HE sare = wiaad See RR pwareal FX TATA FAT aL 
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mead FT ys Ho wae AT et STAR TT ly AG aT tra ate 
waag Maa Filan aes TRA HS Ga & | waa Qo WiNAt VHITH AS YT 
Pre afar wat amsra ast wat St 8 Tea: 


Abstract. 
I. Invocation to Gopala (vs. 1.) 
Il. Vuaisdvalé (vs. 2-14.) : 
Harisimlha 
ee one 
| 
Sivasitiha 
| 
IHariharasimha married to Lilamati 
| 
Siddhinvisiinha (N.S, 757 
AD. 1637] 
HII. Object of ‘nseription, to record the dedi- 
cation of a temple (mishka) of Bala-Gopila 
(Krishna), which was ornamented by twenty- 
one spires and kalasas (vs. 15-17). On the 
day of the dedication the king fought certain 
unuamed enemies, who besicged the fortress (of 
Lalitapattana), and drove them off (vs. 18). 
These two auspicious events wero eclebrated by 
offering a MNofydhuti (Tantrika) sacritice (vs. 
31) under the superintendence of Visvanatha, 
the king’s Upadhytya (vs. 20), aud by giving 
daily two hundred gold mohars (svarra) (vs. 31) 
during forty days (vs. 25) to the priests, by 
presenting ‘a mountainof rice’ **(famdulaparvata) 
aud ‘a tree of paradise’®® (kalpadruma), food 
and other gifts to Brahmans and beggars. The 
Nivart portion mentions the details of the 
crauts aud allowances made to the temple, viz. : 
1. A field (wit) called Povs of seven Ito or 
xi, of a Biga,*° 
2.0 A field (cuit) called Pavdlhau of seven 


to. 


rbout one-third of an acre. 


<= 


A field (ria) called Mhordydr of three Ro. 
4.0 A field Gani) called Thacadhara of 14 Qo. 
» Auirrigable field of inferior quality (Aha- 
rakha chhe vat) ealled Thanthachhe for the 
purpose of the daily worship of the Nisrava 
homa, of illuminating the temple (ch @ranatai) 
for three days every year on the occasion of 
the festivals (vy /uu) of Matsyendrandtha 
and Indra, of burning daily one Pula (pla) of 

8* Hemfldri, Oanhkiian -. 

85 See Matsyaperdu adhylhya 277. 


"6 At preac .t the Nepalese reckon 25 fo toa Biga, but 
in olden times a Biji contained 16 Ro onl, 


Ghi during the month of Kédritika, of illuminat- 
ing the temple on the Krishnajanmashtami 
(Srdcuna vali 8). 

Further ; 

1, A field (vwi) called Yumpyiko of nine so. 

2. <A field (emi) called Ndkdpalt of cight 
To. 

8. A field (vai) called Gustalaka of twelve 
v0. 

4, A field (vii) called Ahomor of seven vo, 
for the purpose of swinging the image of 
Krishna (ola ydtra) in the interval between the 
15th hinar day of the bright half and the Ist of 
the dark half of Phalgnna (March), of bathing 
the image (srdnaydtrd) on the full moon of 
Jyeshtla, of putting the imago to bed and 
of worshipping his bed (4eyunap ja) on the Lath 
of the bright half of Ashadha, tying the 
Pavitres ov three hundred and sixty threads 
round tho neck of the image on tho 12th of 
the bright half of Srdvava, of worshipping and 
of illuminating the temple on the Krishnajan- 
mishtami, and of viving to the Brahmans who 
perform the ceremony of Ulthdia (waking the 
god) on the 12th of the bright half of Advttika 
ninety pham (or pdthis)®” of rice. 

Moreover : : 

1. A field (woh) called Thee of 16 ro, 

2. A field called Thodi of 8 ro, for the pur- 
pose of expending in the month of Wdrttrha 
daily six Audes of oil, and of providing with that 
quantity 20 lamps ; 

Kinally, a field called Nyalhu of 6 ro, for the 
purpose of viving fees and food to the Brahmans. 

IV. Date, the tenth lanar day of the bright 
halfof Phaleuna, Nepdla Samvat 757 (Ap. L650), 
au Thursday, conjunction Aynshindn, under the 
Ardra and Punarvasu constellations (vs, 17 and 
beginning of Nivarit portion). 


No. 18. fuseription of Pratapamallu of 
Kaimandu, dated Nepala Sanrvat 769. 


On aslab in the wall near the southern 
door of a temple of Vishnu close to the royal 
*7'The Nepalese pithis holds, according to Wright. (p. 298), 


8 pounds avoirdupois, according to Pandit Bhagvanlal 3 
shers of §6 tolas exch, 
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palace in Kitmindu, This temple is apparently Characters Nepill; language Sanskrit, and 
the building mentioned in tho inscription. It Nivariin the concluding portion, which has not 
is an octagon, and has three storics. been copied. 

Transcript. 


mes asT CATH UTR TIT: aT Aaa aaa yA THA: | 
anual acafacquedcqa wataeesa: staffer wehraaca anya: LA 
aenrnonfe yerainies ecafareaen Fa yg: faa AaAT ST TART TTT | 
ae AAA AAT AT AA MATS AapaET Tar feqnrfasa HaeSeTTey: 
aempesafaenia tecfag qaeaeara 
aeqrafensiaer aarqma: — — — WI 
TATA AATATAA ATHATATS TALS AAT rere ee acasRL oT | 
TATRA UA BAT Ayer Sarsraeataas Tlaeragy FT Hea TAM: 1124 
THUAACTAT TUNIS as A WHA TQAt Hare Tee a [art] eH ga: | 
Arrsaceyqars Prereg car as fataleafacraarigae qutzatsy i % | 
met arracadia aaedtafesaina gar erat faarcandt ar usar ae | 
AmaHAaraA WMC ger 7 gaagafasaey Tazaasorety Ti & I 
BEATA ATACAS ATAU: 
gal VAST TET ATA TT: Ta: | 9 A 
aa ead adh quadt etgfa: a-aaniagromlaty coat area afer | 
aeeaion ater: ttaccarrer ar Tat seraar sat Hate: gat sansa: US 1 
Roe Cree HTHAHTe RAS onTel cohagicatel atacand qWeeer Fae | 
arat uNadt wercaadt yqaarger aT par Araayfear Pro coer sHarfrar ly € 
ANT KAT TATU: GAIA: TTS TYTATTATA HIGH: WHT | 
armifaraud ane apa a STATIC RU Rep AELLAAATET ofaSTaT 1 Xo | 
Haq wie Heya Te eat feat AZUTaTAT etoray geeafaaat, 


Abatrnet. In his family was horn— 
ro. e . . akshamalle 
[. Vaasdealé, In the Solar race, in the Yakshamalla 
fumiy of Raghu, was born Rama. In his . 
ee) saul Ratnamalla 
family was born— 
Nanyadeva Sdryamalla 
Gangadeva Amiramalla 
Nrisinha Mahendramalla 
Ramasimha Sivasimha 
Hariharasimha 


Saktisitaha ° 
scala Lakshminrisithha 
Bhuapilasimha { 
| Pratapa - 
arasitnha: | married to Ripamati and Rajamatt. 


erection arma eae Sa te mee = ements ae Ste ia wpe igs i ct eas LDA CIE IN A NG Re recA, 
8 The niume is given as Marayutsiiha, which for metrical reasons has pubbably ‘cen used for Harasimba, 
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Prati pa took (vs. 4-5) the province of Kit- 
khisikiram from the Bhottas, i.c. the Thibetans, 
hotook K vi vad in prisoner. The king of Bhat- 
gim Nareéamalla (Narendramalla) presont- 
ed him with an elephant. Ho defeated the army 
of Dam baras hah, an ancestor of tho present 
Nepalese Gorkha line, who ruled over Gorkha in 
1633-42 a.p, He defeated the army of Sid- 
dhinrisim ha (inser. XVIL.) of Lalitapattana, 
aud took his fortresses. Ripamatiwas de- 
scended from the Rajas of Vibara (Behar), whose 
line is given as follows : 

Nardyaua 
| 


Lakshminirayana 


Viraniriyana 


i} x J 
Riipamati Prananiriyana, 
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Pratiipa’s second wife Rajamati came from 
a Karnita family. 

IT. Object of the inscription, 
consecration  (pratishthd) 
(vasupatrapdd masadrisa) 
Sikharas (secu gu) built for the sake of the two 
queens, on which occasion the usual Zomes were 
offered. 

INi. Date, the sixth Innar day, of the bright 
half of Phalguna (Nepdla) Sativat 760, a 
Thursday, under tho constellation Ainurddhed, 
conjunction Iarshana, 


to record the 
of an octagonal 
temple with aight 


No. 19.~—An fnseription of Pratdpenalla, 
diated Nepilu 778. 

On 1 slab of black stone, 4 9" by 
standing in the conrt of the temple of Paéu- 
pati, decorated by a frisél between two Nandis. 
Letters Nivari, language Sanskrit. Preserva- 
tion good. 


)/ 0", 


Transcript. 
att \ warttargcpat aa: 
val firdecarat waaaMt wsmrefaaa Toa | 
AaTATTUs: BParAM wT Gata ast Raf: 1% UI 
AOA AAT TANT THA UT Wea earcorgeracraT: aT | 
PIBTAHTM ATT THM AGT: arachamiaeenrae RARE aya alt PATA: IR 
Treaty ancy Vay Paes: Headrater Saawar Sor HATA: | 


Mat yas aafaaas taerarwe7y wyatt tara wat waft RifaraT qa 4 


a 


ae fans aya wcotaar fesra fe at eat carga gaat og ToS TT | 

qeq Meacqanqaed Pee fea: Uta yl aeT HBR Giaas AAT ANT TT: | 8 | 
MAA TTTTA cartier earaeaal Aetary ATT: tae HTEt FT: fete Entyar | 
TET HSAAATATAAT AA VT: HA Tear Tricor afar ard yas | & 

Te WATT: HST: TaTAHT attary Sarat fas acqorercnaT ogarAatTa: | 
farerat MATH: MATS Sta ~~ — BAT: qoarfece eraiRarnataamPee TAR I & U 
MA STATA eATCT: HaTEcd Te: warraqIa TEahta: wy: HAT FAT | 

RU ATA: Tatra wa Ta: alAT TT GaHPra: aay Gear eahrar Fa ATT ly 
HAA AA ATATTAL catfraaret: art TUT aay: Vyaaaatas | 

Tay aT SatY PraracrerPaprs weg TAL TATA HSRC TAL TW BSTAT | SII 
aga: Fagor a afa faear 7 Tera rager sta TART: TTA TTT: SAAT AAT | 
TET MTA TABI CANT AAT ager carcraaar Prtral WI Terr 111 
wie: ftefehaesaqae: Mtenarsias: ace Fas METGeT MET ITATRT: | 

aa &: acargia frat deer wera Ts gaceraaaga Set frrs PT 1 Yo UI 


69 Va. 6 read (QISTaT: 
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APAFIMAATATTISSTAAAA AN FHAHAAMTTTMNT ST THT | 

quarnraanacriiaaaeaS: Waa a: eae PraeTT 1 UY UI 

mega meres: TART TET: nigerian aval Tat TT TARAS | 

Taieeqecatsarraswyaawans faa aa: PdaPasasfrar qerasrt- 
PEN AR 

aera: waht agaist aagice dat cama caalte_garaay wWlgea: | 

TEA TACT A TAHT areal ater Fat Tanase TTA: SATA XR I] 

ay weruer TCT AETT HT Tea RAGE Tart AAS Wsa-Y ATTA | 

AA TECYLTR LATTA ALT AA MATA ger glace arent ar frets Ae 

TUANCIATM UU CHah FAMATT: BT: We: FaanePRcnHrcaarare: | 

frarnraa te Peat Rea asinaat erga: ytaey acafafiaa: srecrdieaate: 11 US 

TETAS UTICHN UA WT NY: TATA TA IATA ST AUTERT: | 

qeqaraad WapRa PrTAMTE evar qeraneecalaga Sea aaraEay XE It 

goa Trae Ma Aha: UNA ALATA TART: | 

aaat Paw arerdt agadl ta got att axa alge ears aia: Perce eMTar [1 Vv | 

fom weg Aaacaaacqaat waa a Henge Saat |) 

art eniges raqeat entrar at oa et aqaaa Pyarrafeat fafa | Uc tl 

ara Taal VMS AVTalaaqeusfasn: Haag: | 

Haaren wad frat wallace SAAT: aaeafiest wea ohare fine: 1 XS tI 

aca AAA 4 areal: URI OTE tg: TATA: | 

arat aTaaad Bas ats Tamed | TT AlaTHaT Ta=TAfzay TIIT WHAT || Xo Uy 

aqenraltectaer weasel TyT GTS: | 

Tesla TATU HaCaT TET | AV | 

we Tirta ferra eq TAWA Tafa TTsaacat Hiqes Tesla \ 

CAAT J STANT F aay Tara GET: TTA aPafraay Hara were: | AR At 

ATBEN ATCA TUATHA A A: AN: TCA TT HT: BROT AT: | 

TEA AZ afeartapray HIUHS AAA ATE Gatlad aa faa dia qaqa | Rt 

serarreata rarer tenaay Paes Caras eae ware Aare ITA | 

TA aeal adler waa eA CORE TT are aaa ae fara targa Asafa |) 3B 1 

ABA AT ACMA cE TH aa at: TAT EMAC TSR AE T: gfear: T 

SICAE EAT! Tatars yes aaers APA EAA: ATT ETAT: | R&I 

Tara ai: falaqaaen: staaairars: dare Wtaivasacsecderraent: | 

TRAD CAAT HARSAT MAA TAT ATT ATT HST H AT TT RH ATT: We 

aeraqadt weg afters fat aay ver Feacqarsaqrensiay Sift qT | 

rR dale areata: adzar: Tas cara: agente UAH 

SOl Ter aT ATTA Ta CST PTaTraAy TaSAPETANArRs MATT TATE | 














Va. 11 rend aay? ;— Vs. 13, » @eqay is the recorrect form whick the royal poet aa foud i convenient 
on account of che metre, 
q 
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scene Prytnat saat Riker Prat wrarn: fife qa ada: 


aaatay RS 1 


TSA Weal Tl FaRC ayant are fee Rng aacrncHcsta: | 

eat yperates Ta Tae TAAS He KAT HSA Pas ae VAT UA TSA: 11 RE I 
Tae dearer: aye areas aaa Tass caeraex Vader | 

ait fetes waatraaetgasastaga Ted Carats Wy A TST It 
afa SITUS aaa aTTIeT AAT 
aynfeataraneareeaatetent dara ae faaiear taraat Pitan | 

Tan Pre HataAaaierarnes yorat wry aes gor wear Tar aTAgT: Re 


Abstract. 
I. Invocation toBhaviantandSankara. 
Il. Veoisdvalé, composed by king Prata- 
pamalla, a prince of pocts :— 
Vishnu 
| 
Sirya 
| 
Manu Vaivasvata, 
From him were descended : 
Dilipa 
Raghu 
| 
Aja 


{ 
Dasarathn 
| 
Rama 
aid 
Lava. 
In his race were born: 
Varisimha, 


who dug tanks in M ilhiliandsettled Nep ala. 


| 
Yakshamalla, 
(falscly here called hig son) 


Ratnamalla 
| 
Siryamalla 
Narendramala 


| 
Mahindramalla | 
who brought an image of Devi from Bhitgam 


Sivasimha 


} 
Tariharasimha 
| 
Lakshminarasimha 
l 
Pratapamalla. 


IIT. Object to record the 
presentation of a Tuldpurusha, ¢. ec. the king's 
own weight in gold, silver and pearls, Loecther 
with one hundred horses. 


of imeseription, 


LIV. Date, the 7th day of the bright half of 
Migha, Nepala Suivat 778, a Sunday, constella- 
tion Ievati, conjunction Sididhi. 


No, 20.—An inseription of Riddhilakshmi, duted 
Nepala Siuiwat SLO, 

On aslabin the wallof a great temple of 
Siva, close to the palace in Katmandu. On 
the upper portion of the s@ime stone is fonnd a 
hymn to Siva, in the Bhnjanga metre, composed 
by Sri-srijaya Bhupélendramal la, who 
describes himself as follows: 


Srimat  pasupatich ara nekameladh ilidhitsay: 
tasiroruha — srimduescarishtadevatdvaralibdha- 
prasdda — dedipiypandnandnonnatesrivaghucarir- 
sdvatdra — racthulatilikea — hanuinadddhe (jt— 
nepdlesvara—mahard julhirdja,—sakalardjacha- 
hrddhisvara. 

Letters Niviri, languaye Sanskrit. Preserva- 


tion good. 


Transcript. 


aa atefsoedtt Prepon Aran Aer Resa yaeaaaaateasrrare | 
TAMA Baeafs — — Pera saHatiasafa Paw was: 


erat Wt X | 


TTS AAT aA Regaregan SAK H SALAH AA: Sera: | 
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Si waaay aateaaaaifarare: Bran yoreex fa caryaTay el attra UW % Ul 
Aqers mauketamyps Past are oe fayfacies giedrataar ar | 
Rar caoaae cit safeoedt car we Say gfafatateat ayer sire UR Il 


Abstract. 

I. Object of inscription : to record the conse- 
eration of a temple of Siva, built by Queen 
Riddhilakshimi, the mother of king Bhi- 
phlendramalla. 

II. Date, the 2nd lunar day of the dark half of 
Kiarttika, Nepila Satnvat 810 (1600 a.p.). 

No, 21.—aAn (nseription of Srinivdsa, dated 

Nepadla Saamrovt C2. 

On the lintel of the door®? of the temple 
of AvyalokiteSvara in Bunemati (see above 
No. 6). 

Letters Nivari, 
servation good. 


lanonage Sanskrit. Pre- 


Trunscript. 
oftatRogtry TT: 
eG Tat TST: MT: Ah TAA TA, | 
TST BRAC TET TAT TATETSFTT 1X 
qUaae Brass AT (3) 
Tet Laas UAT 
VAT SMTA ACTA 
Me TASHA We, 


Tronslution, 

“Praise to (that Deity), bearing the form of 
Brahman, whom the SAktas, best of 
asceties, call Matszendranatha and the 
Bauddhas Lokesvara! 

On the fifth day of the bright half of Magha 
(srtpanchumi) king Srinivasa placed a golden 
door and forana in’ the. temple of glorious 
Lokanatha.’’ 


No, 22.—An tnseriplion of Princess Yogamati, 
dated Nepdla Suivat 843. 

On a stone in the inner wall ofa small temple 
of Radha and Krishna situated close to the 
palace in Lalitapattana. = 
_ letters Niviri, language corropt Sans- 

krit. 


** The door ia made of yilt brars plates, and adorned 
by relicvos. Tho arch or torana abcve the door, which ‘s 


Transertpt. 


aartiacdee aaa ae aTMUAeAT a- 
TeraAa ae ATTA eet | 


warnft wa aaeaga een: Ay 


aartcanaaay Tet We TA: IX Il 

qasaasete: Rrdiseate: afsnyga- 
BS: HATCH: | 

qesaarares: ATA: AT TA Te 
Mia, TAA: UR 

miata: gare aaa 
qi aearhraraane Feaeaer WITT | 

nidarraaarrn aaeqraiat: Way 
THIZAAAa Lar wat APTA WX UI 

qe yaacs sa: tiara ay 
a arare: | 

aaa acre a anda TAR. 
| eu 

TEMAA, ATA AAR ATTLE TEA: | 

Ree area aAPaSeq: TIA yaaa Tas: 

Tl 

qraqaaaaraaeay aa fanaa ae ali: 

vahaiaaditareaq art aft aaie- 
afta: tl & 

Ten Arad aya fare see 
fearqar | 

GIP A ATT THAT TATAAT 
gar tlw Ul 

TEN: THA TF AHR: SrATATA- 
Tafacersy MT: | 

fay: qe a naaaatiaey: erefa sra- 
aR fag ll < Il 


likewise made of brass, encloses three images of Lokoé- 
vara. 
( 


* 
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ain faa frmerasgaaty: orearecrsir Ae 
MAUNA CATASAT ATA TTT: | 


en 


TH CAAIATTHST: EHTS — — 
~~~ geicorr ay ala yt GATT <I 
yee Tae gharae faa Te 

Io TACHA WAT ae fedrarfaeay | 
[gard] pea guiqaear wares 

HO URI aera — — — Har wesratrgy 


Abstract. 
I, Invocation to Vishnu—Krishna. 
I. 9 Vunisdvali, 
Siddhinrisimhamalla, king of Lali- 
tapattana, became an ascetic, and went to 
dwell on the banks of the Ganga (Benares). 
| 


Srinivasa 


Yoganarondramalla went with his 
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twenty-one wives to Dolaparvata, and died in 
the temple of Vishnu. 


Yogamati 


Lokaprak Sa, died before his mother. 

ILL. Object of the inscription, to record the 
consecration of a temple of Radha and Krishna, 
built by Princess Yogamati in memory of 
her son. 

IV. Date, 2nd lunar day of the bright half 
of Migha, Nepila Samvat 813 (1723 a.v.), a 
Monday, constellation—Uttaraphalguna, con- 
junetion—Siila. 

No, 23.—An tuseription of Queen Lalitatripura- 
sundart, dated Vikrama Sanat 1878, 

On a pillar, supporting a Nandi, placed opposite 
the western door of a temple of Tripurcévara 
on the road from Katmandu to Lalitapattana, 
close to the river Vagmatt. 

Letters Devaniigari, language Sanskrit. Pre- 
servation good. 


Transeript. 
ATMA TA: 

afta starehtusasayqentadra lotsa acrasgieainicaraaae at araarg- 
AUNSAAATTAAT Maeda Acasa aA TT Te 
areprramectet Tay carerrcarfeauraqorraraattaraarcaacera aera Tea Ty 
Afusrtweasrnacaisanais: dterausnhraseitraeaanesa: waEceat- 
adarienetaraneenrararsateraatacyaa: Taste 
qe ee TAT TaTanyay CAT ages. ea HT: Aral falataasaaaeay oraz: | 
aa wet: ger cfaracenttat erent: aaeteeq sala Cyaereraney THE: 11 

TET FA: TRSY TMT ATA ACTA THATATAMT: ALA ASTANA ya Ta 
mages: Tae TRA MAASAI RATeT Alea 
qeafa faxcorseacmecister Nraeaagaueeay ast: ears aenar 
Tarra Ss TAT aaa Tae Ta TT AAT AS He SaaS eR AAa- 
Taq warrateasgradagarqead faut dat aa Pratrer 
ding cena pd Fre: ayeaearaon Acasa Wok aaa A TAT TAAaAT 
aranrsarat Raat: wat cai ae aera wR aKa TH Area 
fart aprercarmylata (Os ae are gaara yo Prafamiceasiasrant waraTy 
mer area THAT aie erat Heat Tar: OTA eecaarqevaeaa: | 
caer arn er aeraeearat sar rey oftrorqest akerorSan SarHaleaTayr: tL 1 
quran eaferar feat: qeaaretay Prtia: orat agpaceararay armieara: mare | 
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faa afearnrafraasaert: Waae Pena FeT acSewTay ear ea ETAT: UR Il 
LATARSTTTM BA TACT GT AAMT HHATHIAT AT ATTATST | 

Hosa aa Tacy Parraresiaarrert: RAPTTRT BATTS MH ATA YE: | RU 
SCUATTTTA TATA ATT TAT: TATA SAAT ANCHAATCH TET: | 

APIA K Batya UAH Maa CB: HLT AT UAT: TAMAS AAAS: | 8 
TATA TR AMR MTBBA FT SasaMVAg aR sy 

fenarnracaPaa aaa gE IT: GaUeT: TAKA GIT RAAT STEAM AT: 

a ao RAB MTATE OMEN CATT TTaTay fearareati aAAaATALATH FT: II 
qa: qearsarnrgqrard) War SACHA TT ta Pare araaTCaTTATTTEIS PT A- 


ASMA AAT | 


wTtats PeUCTTERVSAIET TAT Taare TAS! 
CUM CHAI aT SIA Farrasaarea Pat Usa WY | 
AUC TAAAT KSAT AAT PAT ATASPTS: AMSAT: | 
MUAss FAA AIIAATA: AAA sTaT: PRA: Aare Ul 2 UI 
perraenaATgaradtia Taawaaeaeaaareary | 
eararaaiegeaetrar wararaeacnat fara RU 

asa RERECicceErice TRIRIAT TAT ATES ASAT AAA eM: | 
WUT raoraraagien Fa ATTA AMAT a IIT WF 
aaa aR RA Megat Ts TATE S wTUeaa Fae araeatas yaa 
TIHTT Rae apnea Freafte:aaarar ata: at alfaar: 
aera TURP aLaTAy ATE deat aed qrotataiaied ved Ta: TATA | 


Te 


Abstract, 
T. Invocation to Ganresa. 
TL. Vansdvals,— 
Prithvinaraueana Sha, 
lord of tho Goraksha hill (Gorkha), master 
of all Nepal up to the frontier of Mahachina. 


SimhapratapaSha 


RanabahadirSha, 
who ruled in the west up to the Satarudra 
river (Adi?) in the east up to the river 
Svarnavatt. 


Girviainiyuddhavikrana Sha 


e 
Rajendravikrama Sha 
WT. Object of the tazeription, to record the 
consecration of a temple of Siva, built by Queen 
Lalitatripurasundari, the widow of 
Rana bahiddr Sha, in memory of ber de- 


ceased husband. She employed, with the per- 
mission of her grandson, the minister Bh im a- 
sena, the Upidhydya and other Brahmans for 
the exccution of this work and for the ceremonics 
incidental thereto. On the 9th of the bright half 
of Ashadh: a, Vikrama Samvat 1874, a Monday 
the silddhivdsana, the worship of the stones for 
the building was performed. The cornerstone 
was laid (sléprarrs1) on the 9th day of the dark 
half of Bhadrapada of the same year, and on 
the 8rd day of the bright half of Miagha, of 
tho following year, a Monday, tho Liiga of Siva 
was consecrated. At all theso ceremonies the 
veyal Garu, Ranganitha, presided. On the 5th 
uey of the dark half of Margasirsha V. 8. 1875 
tho temple itself was conscerated, and finally on 
the 10th of the dark half of Jeth 1877 a Dhar. 
magi’ and a staircaso leading to the river Vig- 
mati a garden and a bell were made over to the 
temple, ' 
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THE BUDDILIST INSCRIPTION AT KEU-YUNG-KWAN. 
BY REV. S. BEAL, B.A. 


Attention has elsewhere been drawn to the an- 
cient Buddhist inscription at? Keu-yung-k wan, 
a small village about. five miles to the north of 
the Nankow Pass. This inscription is engraved 
in the characters of six different nations, viz., 
Mongol or Bashpah, Uightr, Nyuchih, Chinese, 
Devanagari, and Tibetan. Onexamination it is 
found to contain certain Buddhist dharani or in- 
cantations, which in the paper alluded to (Jour. 
R. A. Soc., vol. V. pp. 1-HYF.)® have been trauslat- 
ed by Mr. Wylie and Dr. Haas for the benefit of 
the English reader. These didranis are found in 
various Buddhist works, and are supposed to 
represent the highest and most potent charms 
which words proceeding from the top of the 
illustrious diadem (chiuda) of Buddha's head are 
able to convey. This “honoured diadem of 
Buddha’s head” refers to the well known conceit 
of the Buddhists that from the top of the 
cranium of their master proceeded an elongated 
excrescence (uslvish),* the top of which reached 
to the hivhest heaven. In all probability this 
imaginary formation is pictured in the Amara- 
vati sculptures as the “ pillar of glory surmonnt- 
éed by Om” proceeding from the throne snp- 
posed to be oceupied by Bhagavat (see parti- 
eularly pl. Ixx1, fies. Land z, Tree and Serpent 
Worship). These pillars of Neht are also 
referred to by Spence Hardy (Manval of Buil- 
dhism, Usted. pp. 180,207), and perhaps originated 
in the idea of the Linga and its worship. Be 
this as it may, it is curious to trace as far back 
as we can the origin of such a peentiar idea ; 
and for this purpose we have appended the 
translation of a Sifra attributed to the Shaman 
Buddhavara (Fo-fo-po-li) of the Yang dynasty. 


The Stira of the Dhaérani of the Tllustrivus 
Diadem of Buddha's Surmounting Teal. 


“Thos have T beard. At one time Blaga- 
vat was residing at Sravasti, in the garden of 
Jeta, the frienu of the orphans, together with 
1250 great Bhikshus, his disciples, and with 
upwards of 12.000 great Bodhisattwas and 
priests. At this time there was amongst the 
Dévas of the Trayastrifisas Heavens, one in 


2 It belongs to the Mongol age, cir. 1345 ap. 
2 Seo alao Vulo’s Mar: Polo. vol. T, pp. 29, 444,—Ep. 
3 The word vshate: ‘t usually means a ‘turban,’ but. is 


used by tho Suddhists us a technical term, for the top-knut 


the Assembly of the Saddharma Hall, called 
Shen-chu. This, Déva, whilst wandering to and 
fro in tho celestial gardens, with the company 
of Dévis who attended him, had heard a voice 
proceeding from space, and warning him that 
in w few days hence he should be called to give 
up his heavenly estate and be born in hell, 
after which he should receive a succession of 
births all more or less miserable and painfal. 
On this, the Déva hastened to Sakrarija, and 
with doleful voice and many tears laid the case 
before him, asking and beseeching for advice 
and escape. Then Sakraraja, having heard the 
words of Shen-chu, at onee entered into a state 
of profound abstraction, and, perceiving that 
the case was to be with Shen-cha even as the 
voice had declared, he resolved at once to repair 
to the place where Buddha was residing, even 
to the garden of Jeta, and there having present- 
ed him with snitable gifts, to seek Jus counsel 
and advice on the point. Accordinely having 
done so, and having saluted the foot of Bhaga- 
vat and seven times ciremmambulated him, he 
stated the cireumstances of Shen-chua’s destiny. 
and humbly asked the adviee of the World- 
honoured one.” 

Then Buddha caus@d to proceed from the 
top of lus head every kind of glorious light, 
Which spread itself from world to world throngh 
all space. Thon this hyht agai returned to the 
presence of Buddha, and having revolved around 
him three times entered through lis ‘month. 
Then the World-honoured gave a gentle smile, 
and addressed Sakraraja as follows :— “ Heavenly 
called the 
‘honoured dindem of Baddha’s head.’ which are 


king, there are certain dhdrane 


able to deliver from every kind of evil) birth, 
Ifa man 
once hears these, and if they once pass through 


and to clestroy every possible sorrow, 


his ears, then all the evil deeds he has ever done 
shall be cancelled and thei punishment remit- 
ted; if he writes them ona wall, or reads them, 
so written, to others, then shall the same conse- 
queness follow and full deliverance be obtamed.” 
On this Sikranaja entreats Buddha to repeat 
these charmed words, on which he did so. 
on Buddha's head, by which all fignres of him are distin- 


guished ; he is never represented in Indjan sculpture with 
any sort of covering on his hcud.—-Ep. 
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The dhdrand ave much shorter than those 


on the Keu-ynng vate, but 
leading words; we do not repeat Chem, our 
te show the purpose of 


contain the same 


object Demme merely 
their being placed ou this barrier eate, through 
Thibet the 


whieh Monyvols and “ns bust enter 
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empire, and doubtless were glad to he so easily 
assured of deliverance by the repetition of the 
words, 

“ Sakrarija, having heard these words, thank- 
hilly received them; and haying saluted the 
World-hononred one, forthwith departed.”* 


TAMIL POET TTIRUVALLUEVAR., 
AND 


FELLOW OF THE MADRAS UNIVERSIEPY. 


(Continued from Vol, VILL p. 309.) 


No. TIT. 

It may scem strange that the introductory 
Chapter on God is folluwed by one on Rain. 
The connection, however, seems evident, as in 
Arts xiv. 17: ‘Nevertheless He left not Him- 
self without a witness, in that He did good, and 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.’ 

In the Bhagavatgitdé, III. 14: ‘ All things 
which have life are produced from bread 
which they eat. Bread is produced from rain: 
rain from divine worship, and divine worship 
from good works.” The title of the second 
chapter, or collection of LO Nurrals, is ‘ van 


Sirappu,’ the specific qualities, or excellence of 


rain, The words for ‘ rain’ in the chapter are 
vin and mara/; those for ‘cloud are payal, erile; 
those for ‘sky’ are vduam, vin, visumbu, 

A consideration of these words will prepare 
the way for the analysis of the chapter. 

1. Van and tdanaw are the same word. By 
apocope win is used for cdnum in poetry, and 
may signify ‘the sky,’ or the rain that falls from 
it. 
nd: thus, a district which, having no r‘vers, 
is wholly dependent on casual raing, is called 
madnam pdrtta simar, ‘a district that looks to the 
Vin is, | ee su poetical variation 


In common Tamil v@iaon is often pronounced 


sky.’ 2. 
of the same word. 
the postfix Ju is oe to many stems in Tamil 
to form a noun, with an idea of 
S. bhu. 
cloud.” 4. puyitl (also puseland pisal) =‘ nimbas’. 
D, ertli (from ey, > Lut. o )is ‘that which 
arises.’ 6, marae is the ordinaryewurd for * rnin,’ 


‘ existence,’ 
means ‘ coclnum’ and by metonomy ‘a 
‘arise’ 


It appears also as indri; and vdri = “wator’ 
(comp. 8S. vrish and vdré). I regard the cerebrals 
in Tamil (and especially 7) as resulting from 


* The Ortent:", Oct. 9, sy. 


1 over a lotter indicates omi-sionof a le or according to 


. Pisum-bu (SS. ulsrat bes 


— ae 


the attempt to pronounce a consponnd consonant 
such as rs. 


The chicf words for fram’ or ‘sky’ im the 


Dravidian dialects are— 


Tel, Nan. Mul, Tam. 
viin. bin. vin-am.  viln-am, vin. 
varsha-mu_ varsha, varsha. varsha. 

ma-le. mara, marai, Miri. 
(Tuda: mla) 


IT eannot help thinking that the Drividian 
van cpotd as a verbal root = ‘ fashion’ and as a 
noun = ‘sky,’ ‘rain’) is connected with S. 
Varuna, ‘the investing sky’ in the old Aryan 
mythology. 

Couplet I. 

vd’ nindr’ | ulugam | varangi | varuthalat 

tidnamrtham | endrunarat | ndttu. 
Scanning: 

tema | pilimad | pulima | pulima angat | 
kivilingai | kiivilangai | kasi? 

“Since by the continued existenco of rain the 
world preserves its course, it (rain) is to be 
regarded as partaking of the nature o* nectar.’’ 

The idea of this couplet is an obvious one: 
‘rain gives life to all creation, revives the dying 
vegetation, restorcs life to what seems dead.’ 
Any one who has seen an Indian district sufler- 
ing from drought, snd noted the instantancous 
change in the aspeci of all living things when the 
long-expected rain has fallen, will understand 
the poet’s feeling: ‘rain is the clixir of immor- 
tality to the whole earth.’ 

Nindrn (= having stood) is past adv. parti- 
eye of Re nil. [con. S. ni in nishtita.| vdnindre 
is, :u fact, a nominative absolute, 

Ulugun, Tam. formof §. léka, Comp. Ch. I. 1. 

Varwny?, ‘having gone on its way.’ In Tamil 
avery large group of words from stem var is 


th is always flat in Tamil, as 


the Tan.il laws af euphony. 
3% indicutes a very short u, hardly audible. 


in ‘ thia.’ 
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found. Some of these are here given, 


(1). 
rapekhu, voreaklen, ‘eustom. This is also 


writen with» fora. Tt is probable that errand 


(-); 


var-tiyl, “bed use,” Spass earvent,’ this is the 


peer ave only variations of Che same stem, 
vordinthe stanza. The transitive is not fond: 
Poe rahhe to liabituate, reuder comianon,’ 
take tsp hvee. Phis hasan titransitive, perenyp 
mere Ta road, wity, whats old, antiquity, 


succession. Tere we find pourra, SolP 3 amd peer’, 


Soult, the dransmitted liability to punishment, 
amas off sing Para is ‘frit. ‘result of 
actions.” Tsunggest that ear = par a: 8. phal, 
The cognates would be Ca. épead-; Tat. flor ; 
Goth. blow-. In ancient Kanarese this is /erla. 
Here may be an example of the law which | 
spoke of in my Dravidian notes, No. 1 voi. 
Vip. 158. Other forms of the same stem are 
pal, pon, pand, illustrating the important facet 
that the Dravidian languages cercbrals are 
‘ulerchangeable; and the original seens to be L. 

Tamil possessed originally very few stems, 
and these were mostly, if not altogether, mono- 
syllabic. These the poets, and especially the 
Jainas, (who were anxious to obliterate all 
traces of Sanskrit ; Lo introduce a new languae, 
as they had introduced anew religion,) varied 
in every possible manner, espeemlly softening 
every harsh sound, and promoting assonance. 
Tamil and Telugu are, therefore, highly arti- 
ficial langnages, and in them the Avyan cle- 
‘cont dias been designedly put ont of steht. 

Vuruthaleat: here final 2 is followed by mutial / 
(dental), and both are changed into palatal ¢. 
This is in aecertance with the huw that ‘two 
consonants coming together must be of the same 
omgan,’ apdassitiilation : dental é becomes ps tia. 
tal, and lis assimilated. Vay in inflection var 
or pan = Scoms. or Seo’, ‘proceed.’ carulhal, 1s 
a verbal noun -: ‘the proeeceding, and @lis the 
sien of the instrumental ablative: = ‘by the 
proceeding,’ ‘heeanse it proceeds.’ dor f added 
to a stem, with or without euphome insertions, 
form a Drayid'an nonn, This is sometimes 
changed into », and equals x and s, in Aryan 
languages. Vi is in Kanarese bd. We may 
gompare Osean and Umbrian den with Latin ven. 
tén is ‘ipse. Sve is the root of tho reflexive 
pronoun in Aryan languages. Tamil would 
write this fa, having no sibilant and using ¢ for 
s habitually. 

Anirtham (S. amrita, Gr, amayosia) = ‘ immor- 
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tals’ Sa melicine profonemie lite "the food of 


the vous. Other forms are aarti, dare 

thetiit, duirr thn, daertioon, and auntie. Mins 
q . e . oy . 

the Sovfis rendered by cry vy vy anda. Phe 


Iain. has also aaecedar, 
The use Gf eared for Cay holt, hos has heen 
referred to edures 


Paar abo- ‘the poreciving, understanding. 
Thais is a verbal noun, or iatinitive mead, Chouey 
vay often the Gal fis oritte. Pine Laatia sufi. 
The 


-  wothin, 


Is rors (see Roby), the Greek vy or s/f. 


! ° ' 
verpesteir face ots Prom, ob arn 


“anternal” ay “huow fous a separate verb 


arre, bis anuelt used (ia covnate dialects - ef, 


Wt). [bisa case inffexsion - "in, titer. [tis alse 


the root of averb +f to boy exist.” Tt forins a verb 
une Coat, Ssuck ine Tt forms a noun ented = 
‘reality, ruth’ ‘Phe equivalent root in the 
‘Ursprache’ is rd (see Kiel). 
Pattie is w form lke mnuthaffa in Ch. 1. Lb. 
(seo Notes on Kurral If, vol. VIU, p. 307). 
The nonnis pdl (for pug al: 8. bhay: Fick.) 
= ‘essential property.’ , 
Coupled ID, . 
luppdrlhku|lappayw | tuppdkii | tuppdrkke | 
Leeppady | ao the wus | riecegeee, 
Scanning : 
Lémineti | témaneti | temaingai | tamaingai 
tema | ptilima | malar. 
© Kor the eaters sweet tool making, 
othe eaters itself food becoming : sneh is rain.” 
The voot fi > Cl) Seat (2) * enjoy,” (3) Sex- 
Menee the noun flapper = (1) * food,’ 


[S. duh = (1) 


perience.’ 
(2) * enjoyment,” ‘gwectnoss,’ 
milk, (2) enjoy |. 

There tsa peealiarsy inold Tamil, which is 
ealled alavedir (-dengthening), by which in this 
ease, short, wis lengthened to @ and then a 
Thins 


[fiatus is here allowed. 


short wa added, making Wout of % 
(thitu is made @thioun, 
This resembles the process by which Ionic 
Greek writes Aeelios for helios, 

The idea is here, that rain causes fertility 
and is itself necessary to quench the thirst of 
men and cattle. The punning and alliteration 
are thoroughly in accordance with Tani] ideas. 

e Couplet ITT. 

Vinnindrw| poyppin | virinir | viyanulagat’ | 

tunnindr’ | udattum pase. 

Scanning : 

temangii| téma | piilima t kdrru vilingii | 
tema | pilin’ | malar. 
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“Tf the cloud standing (/u the shy) deceives 
(hy uot falling in rain to the earth), unger 
will afflict, standing in the midst of the wide- 
spread earth, though (fhés earth ix) surrounded 
by an expanse of waters.” 

The clonds charged with moistnre stand over 
the hills, big with the promise of fertilizing 
showers. If they remain there, and do not 
fulfil their promise, the earth, though sarround- 
ed by vast oceans of water, must falla prey to 
all the miseries of famine. 

During the late disastrous droughts, each 
day heavy clouds collected and ung ever the 
Maistiy province ; but winds arose and bore 
them away in the direction of the sea, leaving 
the broad fields dry and parched, and = aban- 
dening multitudes to misery and death by 
famine, Those who have seen this can under- 
stand the foree of the poet's lines. 

The compound efré-vireedyan-ulayant is in: 
teresting. It is verb 4- noun -}- adjective -+4- 
noun, extend - water -+- broad -- world. 
the 


Perha ps 


world around wlich ocean 


Observe the 


‘The wide 
spreads.’ alliteration. 
Sanskrit grammar woud divide this into two 
componnds (1) Viyan-uleqau, being a Karma- 
dharaya,’ where eran OS. etya’) is descriptive 
of ulaguias the wide world; (2) cirenir being 
a * balin-vrihi.’ 

Vie is) the stem, or crude form, nsed in 
The 
Tan] erammarians soe here only ellipsis (fogar) 
of inflectional particles and of connecting words. 


Sanskrit (Comp. S. er eden, creer.) 


Couplel LV, 
a AN ‘ . 4 : 4 ; i oe ] : 
Pee mrad ech han. MAM MAEC TLIC AL 
Crt | ! | ve P| / UY] 
ude | calaic Arend re | heal, 


Scansion : 
ttma | pilima | pala | ptdimainuiy 
tema | ptilimanedy | nol. 

“The ploughmen plough not with the yoked 
oxen when the abundanee of the cloud-delnge is 
diminished.” 

Agriculture is the great employment of the 
Tamil people; it ceases when the rains are not 
tbundant, 

The roots ér and wr are very remarkable. 

cris ‘the plough with its yoke of oxen.’ It is 
found in ail the 8S. Indian languages. ¢r-uthu is ‘a 
bull,’ erent is fa buffalo’, érra is ‘the male of 
any animal’ (Tnda, er and esht.) Here wo may 
comparo A. 8S. carstan, (ing. car), Lat. ar-are, 
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aratrum. (See Fick), ‘arman,’ Lat, ar-mentdn. 
(Sce ulso Fick, ardy). 

The Kanarese has ul for v2 (cerebrals interchange- 
able) and héid. The ‘Tamil has par-athi for ‘ pul- 
verised earth,’ this in ancient Kan. is hudi, 

Tt is curious that the Sanskrit and Telugu words 
for ‘plough’ are quite different from each other, 
and from Tum., Kan., Mal, &e. 

Couplet V. 
Keduppathiim | kettdrkhu| sdvedy mall’ | ange 
eduppathian | el@ | marai. 
Scamsion : 
kiiritvilinedy | té mined | te mineai | tema 


tema | milir, 





kirtvilangiy 

“That which will ruin, that which will uplift, 
becoming a help to the ruined: all this is rain.” 

The destructive violence of tropical storms, 
and the life-giving effects of the first burst of 
the monsoons in India, are referred to bere. 

IKKed =* destroy, ‘perish [S. skad. chid. Fick. 
another form is serra. | 

Sirens! support,’ The root édr= ‘lean, recline 
Ifenee the idea of ‘prop,’ ‘support.’ 
Sér > S approach? Comp, 8. char. 


Against.’ 


Vln = ‘take up y ‘Tift! Sassist.” 

Roots with ¢ as the significant letter, 
by what seems to be vw pretix, are many in Tamil. 
Thus : 


preceded 


1. ho-du = ‘give.’ 
2, ied == Serive,” ‘place.’ 


Oo. ocd 


4. ct-srit —= “move about.’ 


= © leave,’ 


as panda == * put.’ 
6. eed: Stake up.’ 
7. detedg cz Shinder?’ 
8. xaedin = f middle,’ ‘plant.’ 
aed =" cook.’ 
JO, Irae == feross,” 
V1. gered =: S walk,’ 
12. -du =: ‘clothe.’ 
To. 6-du -= Srun,’ 
Th peda, suffer,’ Csink,’ 

Whether these are not compounds of a root like 
dd or dh dof the Sanskrit, and ée of the Greek, 
is an interesting question, 

A parallel list with 2 as the significant letter, 
which may be formed from a root like 77 or ar, or 
sru of the Sanskrit is : 

1. ho ru, ‘soft,’ ‘grow fat.’ 

2. heel, * pass off? 

3. vi-rve, ‘fall.’ 


4. aeri, ‘ perish,’ 


5. vaeri, ‘ way.’ 
6. i-ru, ‘draw.’ 
7. po-ri, ‘pogr forth,’ 
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8. e-ru, ‘rise up.’ 

9, a-7vu, ‘ weep.’ 
10. o-77, § cease.’ 
ll. ki-vi, ‘tear.’ 


A comparison of e-du with e-ru snegests that 
eig@ prefix <= Sup; vi-dse with virw sugecsts 
that vi = ‘down,’ ‘away,’ ‘ off 

The ‘Tamil seems to me to contain just such 
truces of these compounds as the Neltic dialects 
do: c.g. cyin Welsh answers to ko or ku in Tamil, 
(Cy-dio (W.) == Ieitedu (T)) <5 join? dud in W, 
is = re, un- dis-, back, comp. Tam, tu-du, fa-dai) 

In regard to such compounds, is it not possible 
that S. krap (Wieck) Gr. Alep, are made up of ka == 
(ra ov Ua)? 


‘klevere’ In Tam. 


com, and a stem signifying £ tke,’ 
Thus Varro says ‘corripere = 
Kru-b = ‘ steal.’ 

Ell-dm == ‘all.’ 

Couplet VI. 
Visunbil | luli vigin | alldninatt | dagé 
pasumyput | fala kdub? | arith, 

Scansion : 

pulima | piilimingiy | temingiy | tema 
pilima | pilima | pirrappa. 

* Unless the drop of rain falls from the cloud, 
scarcely may you see the green grass putting 
forth its head.” 

Something of the effect of the rhythm may 
be seen in the following literal rendering, where 
the rhyme is preserved : 


‘Tt the dedps [af the rain fall | ndt, then the | gréen shoots 
OF thé créps | aré not séen | plutting forth,’ 


Couplet VII, 
nedune kadeboun | beaudonet | keradnon | tadidtl? evili 
ti Prcrlgeitl’ | digi jy cetiin. 

Scansion : 

karfavilinyai [ feminesi | tema | kiriivilaneai| 
tamaneat | tema | mdlir. 

“The broad sea even will diminish im vood- 
ness, ifthe cloud do not swell and poar down 
its gifts.” 

RKad-al: sou’: from lad, “eross over’; for epithet 
netluar > ‘long’ comp. Gr. f euruporos. 


Couplet VIM, 


Sirrappod«. i pisanai | selldthu | vdnam 
vurrakhumel | vd khum | indu, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
DISCOVERY OF SAYANA’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE *'THARVA-VEDA. 
I trust you will |. udly allow mo the use of your 
columns to announce the discovéry of Séyana's 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AND MISCELLANEA. 
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Scansion : 
kivitviliim | kttviliim | t@minedi | tema 
karitvilim | témangai | kasi. 

“Ifthe heaven dry np, worship to the heavenly 
ones with due solemnity on earth will not be 
pud.” 

Varr, Sdvy.’ co, Lat. cr-idus. 

"feo on, TS. char. chal] 
el fy a contraction from eal = ‘if you say.’ 
vinecne = ‘heaven.’ 


Sel LO, 


Thenve méin-di, fa heavenly 
one, plan. wieder, Comp. Greek, dain participles. 
cau = fhie, in Tamil, comp. Welsh, af. 

Couplet TX 
Madnivnn | drtritie dened | detserped | erytienligiern | 
vduan | terunyalh? | enin. 

Seansion : 

tema kariivilinedi téma kAriviline di 

tema pritmia mitlir, | 

“Neither alms-viving nor ascetic practices will 
alide in the wide world, if the sky dispense not 
its gifts.” 

Asceticism, always an important subject. in 
Oricutal systems, is the subject of the next chapter 

Vojen-ulapme: comp. notes on coup. LIL and 
Greek, feacuchoros,’ 

Conplet X, 
iv Cnede | aarvetydtl | alag eal | yar ydrkhiant 
edn inde’ | aneaiydtl? opnkhe. 

Scansion : 

tind | piling | kartvilio | temanugai 
cma | pilin | pisrappt. 

“Tf the world’s work to none goes on without 
water, Without rain the preserthed order eannot 
be preserved.’ : 

Yer ois phar. of yferme- Swho' Phere 
doubled and eae 


it 18 
Sand isadded = * to any persons 
whatsoever. ya a5. hia comp. Lat. use of que in 
ister, . 

glaict ts foundin the forme sear? Another of 
Tnitiaal s is often omitted in 
from Sanskrit 


the wroup ws dane. 
words (eet = Setbheds arene = 
Secs ppelin ys Cudeeryrae > sctueer yin) 

The S. root is feslena, Gay leom-i2d, 

Oru-kku -see cr under coup, I. 

This ends the second chapter. The importance 
of rain as necessary to the sabsistence of all living 
creatures, and to the observance of piety, is its 


topic. 


AND MISCELLANEA, 


, long-sought Commentary on the Atharva-Veda. 


Hitherto scholars had almost given up all hopes 
of finding the Commentary, which there was reason 
to betieve did oxist. Aud as all attempts to 
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find it made throughout the length and breadth of 
India had failed, and no trace had been found of 
it, scholars had already begun to say that it was 
never written by Sdyana, or, ab any rate, that it 
had perished, like numerous other books which 
one hears so much about in Indian literature, and 
which, if found, would go very far to solve some 
knotty questions connected with Sanskrit: litera- 
ture. 

The MS. of which Tam now in possession con- 
tains Sdyarws Commentary oa the Saunalet Siilhi 
of the Athurea- Veda, and was discovered in’ the 
South through the kind offices of an enhehtened 
friend, himself a Sanskrit scholar, Mr. VW. N, 
Narasimaiyengar, of the Mysore Commission, — It 
Is writlen on palmyra leaves, in what PT suppose is 
called the Nandi-Nagart character, a form = of 
Devandgart still in use in some parts of the 
Madras) Presideney, especially on the Malabar 
Coast. Many ino India had no doubt that the 
Commentary did exist; and as Sayana, the erent 
Vedic interpreter, lived in the South, and as that 
part of the country is still eclebated for Sauskrit 
lore and the preservation of ancient Sanskrit 
MSS., 1 directed my enquiries to centres of 
Sanskrit interest in that Presideney, and ib isa 
matter for congratnlation, in the meterest of Vedic 
philology, that the long-lost thing has been found 
at last. 

It is a pity, however, that the MS, does not 
contain the whole of Sayana’s Conuentary oa tle 
Atharva-Veda. OF the twenty Kandas, or chap- 
ters, into which the Ai a Nooilata ws divided, 
the MS. contains the commentary on nine Nandas, 
viz., the first four Kaudas, the three Kaudas trom 
6 to 8, and the four Kandas from 17 to 20.) We 
have thus three fragments of the Commentary, 
but put together they form about two-thirds of 
the whole, Loam in hopes of getting some por- 
tions of the Kandas that" are missing, as some 
have been already traced; but Pimay uot be sure 
of completing the Conmeufiry without waiting 
for an indefinite length of time, 

The MS., so far as it goes, is correct, and it will 
be possible to edit the Commentary from it even if 
no other copies are obtained. And T have already 
been working at the Sumkitd and the MS. with a 


' The introductory verses are as follows + — 
Vigiddydh eumanasah sarvirthdinam upaksrame | 
Yarh natva kritakrityéih syus tath nami ci Gajananume || 
Yusya nisvasitamh veda yo vedebhyo’khilath jagat. | 
Nirmame tam alata vande Vidyétirthafhahe ‘varain || 
Avidy* bhinusantapto Vidydranyam aha bhaje | 
Yadarkakarataptindin aranyath pritikéraram i 
Tatkatfkohena tadradpath dadbato Bukkallidpateh | 
Abbtiddharihare Raji khshtrabdheriva chandram 4b 
Vijsitér? tivedto viratri Uartharah kshamdédhisah | 
Dharmabroahmfdhvanyah Kalim svacharitena Kyitayugam 

karute || 
Sodhayitva Mahir: sarvdih sriman Hariharesvarah 
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view to place before scholars the results of this 
happy find of the year 1879, 

It is fortunate that tho first portion of the Com- 
mentary has been found. We have there SAtyana’s 
usnal introduction. And here.wo learn some 
interesting facts. Tho author says that he was 
ordered to write the Commentary by King Har i- 
hare, the son of King Bukka, with whom 
Siyana’s Commentary on the Rigveda edited by 
Prof. Max Miiller has acquainted the students of 
the Veda. From the introductory verses, when 
taken with the opening of the Commentary on the 
Rigeeda, it would appear that Sdyana and Ma- 
hava are one and the same person. — For, accord- 
ing to the present Coamentary, Harihara com- 
minded Siyanichirya to compose--and if 1s 
Siyaracharya that composes—the Coumentary ; 
and the author, farther on, says that he proceeds, 
therefore, to write his Couunentary, having already 
written his Commentaries on the other three Vedas. 
In Saywae's Coninmentary on the Rigoeda ib is 
Bukka who commands Madhayvachirya to explain 
the Rigeeda, and it is that MAdhavacharya who 
composes the Coventry. The question, there- 
fore, whether Madhava and Siiyana were one and 
the same person, or, as has been supposed by 
some, different individuals, may be said to be set 
at rest by the Comuentery now found? 

The Prefaee distinetly says that the cAtharva- 
Peda Commentary was written alter three other 
Vedas had been explained by the author by com- 
mentary, 

Siyana quotes an authority which says that the 
Ntharesd-Vedu has five “apavedas” or Veddngaa, 
which are. Serpareda (the Veda about snakes), 
Pisichaveda (the Vedeo about ghosts and devils), 
Asupiveds (the Putaabout demons), Itihadsavedss 
(the Vedu of legends), and DPurdacveda (the Veda 
of the Pardiiers), 

According to Sdyana, there are nine branches, 
or Sdkhas (he ealls them bhed:s), of the Atharva- 
Veda, which he enumerates as follows :-~(1) the 
Paippaladas, (2) the ‘Paudis, (3) the Maudas, (6) 
the Sannaktyis, (5) Akshalas, (6) the faladis, (7) 
Srahmavaddis, (8) the Devadarsas, and (9) the 
Charanivaidyas, And he goes on to say that the 
ritualistic use of the verses of the four Sakhds of 


Rhurkte bahnvidhén bhogan asakto Ramavat sudhih || 
Vijayt Hartharabbtipal sanndvahan sakiwlabhdbharam | 
Shoelada mahdnti dandnyanisan sarvasya tushtaye karvan | 
TocmdQlabhodtem flochys vedam Atharvan&bhidham | 
Aad: -at Sfiyanicharyarh tadurthasya prakiiaane || 
Yo pnrvottarnmiminso to vyikhyfydtisangrahat | 
Kripiluh Sayanfichéryo Vedfrtham vaktum udyatah |] 
V yakhydya vedatritayam Amushmikaphalipradain | 
AthikAmushmikaphalath chatarthatm vy4Achikirshati || 

Tt will be observed that tho reading of tathuldkshena 
t:dnipanis in line 7 gives » better sonse tlian yatkatdkshena, 
&c., as found in Prof. Max Miiller’s most valuable editiog 
of the Riyveda-Cogninentary. 
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the Saunakty&s, the Akshalfis, the Jaladds, and 
the Brahmavadis is given, in accordance with the 
Gopatha Brahmana, in five Kalpasttras, which he 
names as (1) the Kausikam, (2) the Vaitdnam, (3) 
the Nakshatrakalpah, (4) the Angiraskalpah, and 
(5) tho Santikalpah. 

Sféyana shows how tho Kausiha Siétra is the 
chief of the tive Kalpa Sidtras, and promises that, 
though he will givo the substance of the other 
Sdtras in explaining the Viniyoga of the Athurva- 
Veda-Sarrhitd, ho will chiefly and largely quote 
from the Aausika. 

As for the object and the use of tho Atharva- 
Veda-Samhité, according to the anthor of the 
Kalpa- Sttras, Sayana summarises the Kauéika as 
follows :—-The performance of the fortnightly 
sacrifices ; the creation of brain; obtaining suc- 
cess of the vow of ochbacy; the acquisition of 
villages, towns, forts, and kingdoms; the acquisi- 
tion of sons, cattle, wealth, corn, subjects, wives, 
elephants, horses, charivts, sedan-chnairs, and other 
means of comfort; the acquisition of unity among 
the people ; acquisition of good feeling; frighten- 
ing wuway cnemics and elephants; acquisition of 
victory in battles; the fencing away of shafts; 
the fencing away of swords and other weapons; 
the stnpefying, routing, stopping, and destroying 
of hostile armies ; the inspiring with bravery and 
the protection of one's own armies; finding out 
whether victory or defeat is to attend a given 
battle; the destruction of the commander of an 
army and gimilar high men; the throwing, in 
tracts travelled over by hostile armics, of charmed 
nets, swords, &c.; the mounting « chariot by a 
king desirous of victory; the beating of drums 
and all other instruments which have been charm- 
ed ; the destruction of cnomics; the restoration 
ofa king dethroned by an enemy ; the coronation 
of w king; the destruction of sin; abont calamity ; 
about fattening ; tho fattening of cows ; the ucqui- 
sition of prosperity; the tying of a talisman; the 
prosperity of cattle; the enriching of houses; tho 
builing of new halls; the letting-off of a bull, 
the application of medicinal remedics to curable 
diseases caused by sins committed in former exist- 
ences; medicine for all diseases; medicines for 
fover, looseness, diabetes ; stopping of blood flow- 
ing out from wounds made by weapons; the 
laying of devils, ghosts, domons, paroxysms, 
Brahma rdkehasas, and evil spirits haunting 
children; medicines for bile, cough, and wind; 
removal of heart diseases and jaundice ; the curing 
of intormittent, diurnal, and remittent fevor, of 
consumption aud dropsy ; destruction of worms; 
curing of vegetable, suake’s, scorpion’s, and other 
poison derived froi immoveable or moveable 
things; medicines for diseases of the head, of the 
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eyes, of the nose, of the ear, of the tongue, of the 
throat, &c.; antidote against the curse of Brah- 
mans and others ; medicines for various discases, 
such as carbuncles, casy parturition, consumption, 
and formation of the fartus ; appeasing of the ire 
of kings and others; the knowledge of the means 
of obtaining what is desired; the warding off 
storms, lightning, and excessive rain; victory in 
meetings, in disputations, and reconciltations ; 
inaking the rivers flow according to one’s own 
desires; digging up of treasures; victory in 
gambling ; reconciliation between the cow and the 
calf; obtaining peace to horses; obtaining profits 
in trade; liberating a woman from sin; entering 
a new house ; purification of a house defiled by a 
dove, a crow, &e.; the warding off the effects of 
improper receipts of largesses ; of improper sacri- 
ficing and officiating; warding olf the effects of 
an evil dream ; warding off the effects of a boy’s 
birth under inauspicious stars ; the repaying of 
debts ; warding off the evil effects of bad aus- 
pices ; warding off the cffects of mugic practised 
by others ; performanco of ceremonies connected 
with the birth, the naming, the saving, and the 
initiation of children; the performance of petty 
sacrifices ; pacification on the occasion of many 
accidents, such as bleeding, the meeting with a 
demigod (Yaksha) and demon, an earthquake, the 
sight of a comet, lunar and solar eclipses, &e. 

Then follow similar hut shorter summaries of 
contents of the other four Kalpa Satras. 

As might have been expected, the Commentary 
(which contains both the text and the explanation) 
comes to the help of the reader of the edition of 
the text published by Prefs. Whitney and Roth 
by supplying more correct and intelligible read- 
ings. This is especially the case, so far as T have 
hitherto seen, in tho last two Kdndae. In many 
places the readings of the MSS. relicd upon by the 
editors are confirmed, and in some places their 
emendations are shown to have been correctly 
made. ‘Thus in Anda xix. 1,3, Siyana reads and 
oxplains gambhireapasah instead of gainbhiracepa- 
sah of the printed edition. In xix. 4, 1, 8, Sdyana 
reads and explains neé marityorudagd vasam instead 
of md mrityorupagd vasam. In xix. 4, 2, 2, Sdéyana 
reads and explains dvishatastdpayan, .  . izablin 
santdpayan instead of deishtustapanan 
tudbhisantdépaya, which appears to have been sub- 
stituted as an cmendation in the printed edition. 
In xix. 7, last verse but one, instead of vandanutid 
Sayuna correctfy reads and explains vadamdtd, 
which is obviously the proper reading. 

From the Commentary on the Rigveda wo learn 
that Siyana was the minister (dhurandhara) of 
King Bukka,; here he calls himself the minister 
of King Harihara (SrimadrAjidhirdjuparames- 
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varasri- HariharamaharajasAmrijyadhurandharena 
Sfyanfichdryena virachite médhaviye Atharva- 
vedasamhitébhdshyo vedirthaprakdse, &c., &e.). 

The MS. is not very old, but may have becn 
written within the present century. This justifies 
us in hoping that the missing portions of the 
Commentary may yet be found. But the portions 
in hand being on the most important parts of the 
Atharva collection, I propose editing the Con- 
mentary, incomplete as it 1s. 

Krom Sfyana’s introductory verses already 
quoted it also appears that he was dillerent from 
Vidydranya. Popularly Saéyana and Vidyfrany: 
are believed to be one and the same individual, 
and Siyana’s Commentary on whatever work is 
ealled Vidydranyu-bhashyau. Sdyana’s respectful 
mention of Vidyéraiya made in these verses now 
shows that the latter was a different individual 
from Siyana, and different again from Sayana’s 
Guru or Teacher, whom Sayana constantly men- 
tions and refors to in language worthy of the 
Divine Being only, under the name of Vidyétirtha- 
Mahesvara. 

SWANKAR PanpuranGa Panpirt.? 


With reference to the above, we have reecived 
the following communication from Mr. 8S. P. 
Pandit :— 

Since I wrote to The Academy, Lhavebeen follow- 
ing various lines of search after the missing 
portions of Styana’s Commentary on the Atharva- 
Veda Sarichiti, Dut regret that I have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining any of the portions which 
are missing in the MSS. already in my possession, 
except that on Nanda xi. This was obtained from 
ono of the sourees which yielded the fragments 
described in the letter given above. Further 
search in the same places, though made with care 
and attention, has only made the hope of getting the 
needed portions of the Comientary less than ever 
likely to ba immediately fulfilled. © 16 appears,” 
says my esteemed friend Mr. Narasimaiyengar, 
ofthe Mysore Commisston, to whom I owe the diz- 
covery of the Commentary, “heaps of Cadjan MSS, 
get spoiled and are thrown uway into the Tunga- 
bhadra river pcriodically ! It is possible the 
missing parts were lost in the same way.” Lam 
nevertheless hopeful that my enquiries in’ other 
quarters may yet snececd, and we may some day 
come into possession of the whole Commentary. 

Suaykar 2. Paso, 

Poona, 27th Anquat 1880. 


ere 


T have just read Prof. Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit’s able and interesting Ictter on the dis- 
covery of » MS. of Sdyana’s Commentary on the 
Atharva-Vedu-samhitd, aud £ feel tempted to say 


oe nea eee wee eee; a 
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again what I said the other day, when I had to 
announce the discovery of Sanskrit texts in Japan, 
“Tt never rains but it pours.” After we had been 
looking for years for a single MS. of Sfyana’s 
Commentary on the so-called Fourth Veda, the 
same week brings us tidings of the discovery of 
two MSS. That a Commentary by Sayana or 
Madhava on that Veda had once oxisted could 
hardly be doubted, but in reply to repeated en- 
quiries addressed by me to my friends in India J 
wlways received the sumeanswer, Non eal inventum. 
The reason why I did not give up my belief in the 
existence of such a Commentary was because, 50 
far back as 18-46, insome statistic accounts of Vedic 
literature sent to Mr, J. Muir, and published by 
him in the Juvwrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
not only the name of the author of the Commen- 
tary, scil. Madhava, but the number of lines of his 
Commentary on the Seaahitd and onthe Brilumana 
was mentioned—viz., 80,900 for the former, 20,C00 
for the latter. That information seemed to me 
so Important that I thought it right to call the 
attention of Sauskvit scholars to it afresh, par- 
ticularly of those who were exploring India iu 
search of MSS., and had it published therefore 
once more in my Iufrodaction to the Setence of 
Religion, 1878, p. 109.) But though my friends 
Dr. Buhler, Nielhorn, Burnell, and others have 
kept a keen Jook-out for ** Sayana on the A/harva- 
Vedi,” and though rumours of its existence 
reached them from time to time, nothing tangible 
hus ever come to light. So lateas March 10, 1874, 
Dr. Burnell, that inost indefatigable explorer of 
the ancient Hiterature of India, wrote to me from 
Mangalore :—*“ For the same reason 1 doubt the 
report of the Benares Brahmans to Dr. Muir about 
an Atharea-Veda Commentary. [ have so often 
had tales told me quite as precise which [ have as- 
certained afterwards to be untrue that bam very 
little inclined to believe mere assertions.” (See 
Preface to the sixth volume of my edition of Jéq- 
Veda, p. xvii. note.) Now, at almost the same 
time that Mr. V. N. Narasimaiyengnr discovered 
the MS. in Nandi Nagari described by Prof 
Shankar Pandurane Pandit, Dr. Buhler writes to 
me that he had an offer from a learned Brabman 
at Madras of a copy of Sayana’s Jong-sought-for 
Commentary on the Athaina-Feda, written in the 
Girantha alphabet. While the copy in Nandi 
Nivari is incomplete, that in Grantha is said to be 
complete, so that Dr. Bihler hopes we may at last 
obtain, not only the missing Kunt&éipa hymns, but 
also a more readable text of the ninetecnth book of 
the Atharva- Veda than that hitherto accessible. 
Inthe samo letter (dated Ahmedabad, May 7, 
1880) in which Dr Biihler informs:me of the dis- 
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covery of the Grantha MS. of Séyana, he sonds me 
several othor items of information which may be 
of interest to Sanskrit scholars, and which I feel 
at liberty to publish. “ Among our new finds,” 
he writes, “ you will see along list of Vedica. 
There is a Pada-pdtha of the Mantras of the 
Maitrdyaniya Samhitd which is unique. It seems 
most opportune, us Dr. Schroeder intends pub- 
lishing the book. T found that in Gujarft, north 
of the Narmada, there are still many Maitriyant- 
yas, among thom three so-called Suklas, who 
recite the whole Sawlitd from day to day. 
The others know little of their sacred writings, 
The Northern Atharvavedins are really, as the 
Charana vythabhishya asserts, all Paippalidins. 
But as they have lost their books they study the 
Saunaka Saihitdorthe Sarihita of any other Ved.” 
* What I have bought this year of Vedica consists 
of nearly one hundred numbers. For the other 
SAstras there is ulso somo new material, even some 
historical texts, and such scarce works as the 
Puitichasiddhdntikd of Varthamihira, The Sdsaata 
Kosha, according to Aufrecht the oldest Ausha, 
has been found. A little timo ago 4 portion of a 
very old MS. of Sdyana's Commentary on the 
Rig-Veda- sanrhitd was brought to me. It is 
written 7ritio aace XV J 1 collated some passages 
with your edition, and found that the MS. be- 
longed to what you designate as the 0. family. 
It is wonderful that that family should bo so old. 
T shall go on collating some more of it.”’ 

The same Ictter contains some very importaut 
information about the discovery of new inserip- 
tions and their bearing on the date of Buddha's 
death in 477 n.c.; but in regard to these matters 
1 do not like to anticipate Dr. Btthler’s own 
statements. 

What is a matter of real congratulation im these 
discoveries is that they have been made on the 
very spot where they were expected to be made, 
and that hope deferred has at last been rewarded. 
We seldom find what we are looking for in exactly 
the place where we think it ought to be, and 
therefore the discovery of Siyana’s Conanentary 
on the Atharva-Veda, after thirty-four years of 
search, in the South of India, ¢e, in exactly the 
locality whero it onght to have been, like the 
discovery of Sanskrit texts in Japan, is the best 
encourayement that could have happened in’ this 
field of rescarch. 

[ cannot close this letter withont stating that 
not only Japan, but China, too, is at last snrrender- 
ing some of thi. literary treasures which, begin- 
ning with the first century of our era, and not 
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2 From The Acalency, © ne 12, 1880. 
® See Mem. sux lea € ont. Occ. tom. I. p. 43n: also pp. 
30, and 319, ‘um. II. p. 224,—Ep. 
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with the seventh, were poured into it from India. 
I have now the Sanskrit text of tho Vujre- 
chehhedika and some other Sétras published in 
China, and L hope soon to find leisure to report 
more fully on those new frouvailles. 


F, Max Miiuier. 
Oxford, June 5, 18802 


CINDERELLA—H EPITAKSTUS—KUVERA. 


Rev. S. Beal writing to the Academy (July 3, 
1880, p. 11) thinks “we may find a probable ex- 
planation of the story of Cinderella in the far Mast. 
Tf we take the Russian variant Chornushka, which 
according to Ralston is derived from chorna, 
“black,” her connexion with the figure known in 
Japan as DaiGak{’—the ‘Great black one’ is 
at once suggested, Dai Gakf? is worshipped there 
as the god of riches. Io is represented as a little 
man with w large sack on his shoulders and a 
haminer in his hand. Wis proper place is in the 
kitchen, and he is always found placed near the 
hearth.’ diwen 'Vhsang mentions him as Chin- 
wang, and he is described? “as a little black 
figure seated on the hearth and called Mah&kala 
(the mighty black one)” “ In every case he is repre- 
sentod as a liltle divarf, two ov three fect high.” 
Now in Smith’s Dictionary of Blog. and Mythology, 
art. ‘Hephaestus,’ we find that “the Greeks 
frequently placed siall dwarf-liko figures of’ this 
god near the hearth, and these dwartizh figures 
seem to have been the most ancient,”’ Hence, adds 
Mr. Beal, “tin Aristophanes, Aves 435, we have the 
expression 7AnTiav Tod emorgTo, Where esiartdrys Is 
thus deseribed by the scholiast: ‘simulacram 
luterm Vuleani quod prope focam collocari solebit, 
ldque sic dictum fuisse quod Vulcanus  esset. 
emuoraTyns, Ve. praeses et inspector ignis sive 
foe (vide Suidas sub ématirns, and Spanhetm ad 
172). And now, 
Miller's derivation of Hephaestus from yarishtha, 
ie. the youngest, we have some light let in’ upon 
the question why Cinderella, who answers to. the 
Norse Boots, is described as the youngest child and 
always sitting in the hearth? among the ashes.”’ 

* But again, as to the connexion of Cinderella, or 
rather Cendreusette and the other variants, with 
the cow, This is ut once explained by the myth 
that Hera was the mother of Vulcan. In the 
later form of the myth she was his husband-less 
mother, and unde this form she is represented ag 
disliking him on account of his deformity. his 
appears to be the origin of the idea of the step- 


3 Seo Mr. Lang’s paper in Zhe Academy, June 26, 1880, 
p. b7-4. 
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mother’s dislike to the cinder wench. But Hera 
under the form of Io, and in other ways, 1s figured 
as a cow. The cow spinning the kilo of cotton* 
refers plainly enough to the moon threading her 
course throngh the stars at night, while her death is 
explained by her monthly disappearance. Instead 
of ‘light? then, I would take Cinderella to denote 
‘ fire,’ or ‘flame,’ which dies out and becomes black 
in the form of cinders, but when revived is beauti- 
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ful in its golden dress ; and as the deformed Vulcan 
becomes the husband of the lovely Aphrodité, so, 
by an casy change of sex, Cinderella is chosen by 
the beautiful prince to be his wife. 

“The identity of the Indian Vaiérdvana with 
the Greek Hephacstus, is proved by the derivation 
risrdvas ‘the renowned,’ which is identical with 
the Homeric epithet, mepixAurds, always applied 
tu Vulcan.” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


LITERARY Rematns OF Dr, THEODORE CGoLpstickER, 2 
vols. Svo. W. H. Allen & Co. London: 1879. 


Goldstiicker’s prematuro death on the 6th 
March 1872, was a heavy blow to the progress of 
Sanskrit studies in Knegland; his conscientions- 
ness and energy impressed all those in commuani- 
eation with him, and his disinterestedness had 
much effect in raising the tone of Oriental studies 
in England, where selfish motives, not love of 
scientific truth, are too often the inducements to 
follow unattractive courses of study: the results 
of this offer asad contrast to the work done in 
other countries. 

The views Goldstiicker adopted in respect. of 
the value of the work of the native commentators, 
are already quite obsolete, and it would be difficult 
now to find a single scholar who follows him. 
He held the native commentaries far above the 
results attained by means of scientific philology, 
and said (¢.g.): “ when modern Sanskrit philology 
affords the spectacle of writers haughtily exag- 
gerating these shortcomings, and combining with 
their would-be critic&sms the pretence of esta- 
blishing the truo senso of tho Vedas without the 
assistance of Madhava, a mere comparison of the 
commentary of the latter with what the Huropean 
public is called upon to agcept as its substitute, 
adds wu new testimony to the vast superiority of 
the Hindu scholar over his Kuropean antagonists” 
(vol. I. pp. 101-2). The results already attained 
by Kuropean philologists are decisive on tho 
question, and Goldsticker, if now alive, would, 
probably, materially modify the strong vicws he 
held. But his opposition did much good in its 
way, ws the philologists had to look earnestly to 
the solidity of their work, and thus it happens 
that the dispute has been finally decided on really 
solid grounds. In this respect, Guldstiicker’s 
papers are rather valuable as materials for history 
of the past than as helps for tho present. 

In other respects, overy Sanskritist will wel- 
come these two volumes as valuable helps in 
present difficultics. 


Tho first volume contains contribntions to the 
Kneyclopadia Metropolitana and Chambers’ Ency- 
elopadia, and consists of sixty-eight articles, some 
of considerable length, especially oncon the Vedas. 
The Kditor has carefully annotated these, and 
drawn attention, where necessary, to the results of 
more recent research; it thus constitates a sinull 
Indian Eneyelopasdia, 

‘The second volume contains six longer Essays, 
and « philological note. Among these are the 
famons Essay on Hindu Epie Poetry, originally 
published in the Westminater Revicw, and the 
remarkable pamphlet on the Deficiencies in the 
Present: Administration of Hindu Juaw, which is 
just as truce now as when it was written ten 
years ago, But if slow in coming, its result is 
certain. 

Tt will thus be seen that a really excellent work 
has been dono in bringing together papers of such 
value, and which were so inaccessible before, for 
tho most part. But a little more might have 
been found; in Triitbner’s Record (¢.9.) there 
ure several summaries of papers which Gold- 
stucker read before the Philological Society, but 
never published, and there is, also, his most re- 
markable review of Max Miiller’s Pritigdkhyea 
of the Rigveda, printed in the Academy of July 
9th 1870, which might well have been included. 
The biographical notice prefixed (16 pp.) is excel- 
lent; it is no secret that it is by the sympathetic 
and most competent pen of Dr. R. Rost. 

An occasional error remains to be corrected here 
und there, e.g. the statement (I, p. 276) that the 
Adbhuta- Brdhiaina is probably recent, and that 
it is not mentioned by Sdyana; it is part of the 
Shadvinga which Sdyana doos mention. | 

All Sanskritists will welcome these volumes as 
a worthy memorial of a true scholar, and it is to 
be lwped that Mr. J. F. Fleet will now see his 
way to bringing out Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit 
Grammar, 


A. B. 


ln the Mentone version given by Mr. Lang. 
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FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAB, 


COLLECTED BY Mrs, F. A. STEEL, WITH NOTES BY LIKUT. R. C. TEMPLE, B.S.C., 
V.R.G.8., M.R.AS., &e.* 


No. 1.—Foux-Tate. 
The Story? of Bipd Licht or Bopo the Trickster.* 


Ce upon @ time, five or six marriageable 

girls went to the well to draw water, and 
began talking of their betrothals and weddings. 
Said ono, “ My uncle* is coming soon, and he will 
bring me the finest clothes imaginable.” Said 
another : “ My uncle-in-law’ is coming soon, and 
will bring tho nicest, most delicious food you can 
think of.” Said a third, “Well, my unclo is 
coming, I know, and is sure to bring the rarest 
Jewels in the world.” 

But Bopd Lichi, the prettiest of them all, was 
silont. She was an orphan, and had no one to 
mako a marriage for her. But she was proud, 
so she said gaily, “‘ And my unclo is coming too, 
and will bring mo fine dresses, fine food, and 
fine jewols.” 

Now a wandering pedlar of the kind called 
Wanjira® who sell Surmd’ and sweet-scented 
oils, wax and cosmetics, was sitting near the 
well, and heard what Bopd Lichi said. Ife was 
a thag® in reality and was very rich. The very 
next day he disguised himself, and came to Bépd 
Lichi’s house, bringing with him fine dressea, 
fine food and fine jowels. Mverything was there 
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* Notes, criticisms, vr remarks will be gladly recoived by 
the compilers, 

* This story is not very common or well known. Tt was 
told by an old peasant from the Kasdy district near Lahore. 


: ye 3 joy Bipd Licht, ta y! luchd, fom. sty ldché 
Panjabi adjective signifying “ wicked, worthless, unlucky.” 
29 bdb6 or 4s’ x b4b6 ‘sister, mother,’ Panj., term of 
endearment. J ly yy bépdl common girl's name, Vanj. In 
Hindi qq Saf Fray] babs, Libt or bibs ia on elder 
aister, lady; @@t 26b0 also the breasts. According to the 


school girls, Firdzpdr, bipi means a babbler and with 
tho addition of lack? would mean a trickster.-—R, C. T. 


¢ be mama, mother’s brothor.—R. C. T. 

® ly eeidy or |) yee Patiauhrd or Patiaurd, husband's 
or fathor-in-law’s younger brother, Punj. ) pati is 
husband, master, Jord, Panj.=Sansk.— fq pati, husband 
lord, ete., VIF pat, to share, to rule.—R. C. 1 

Cty le’y or ty ls Wanjard or Banjara, Panj. 0 
wandering pedlar dealing in spices; alse a seller of grain. 
a gor gb wana} or bunaj is a bargain, trade.—R. C. T. 
“1 be ys suritd, antimony used for blackening the 


eyelida. 3 
@ 86s Thig Hindi avd Panj. a deceiver, whence that 
clase of robbers who d «vive and atrangle travellora. Tho 


Hindi and Panjabi connected words are Stay thagyd Iind. 


just as Bond Liichi had said. He told her that 
ho was her father’s brother who had been 
away in another place for years, and now had 
como back to make her marriage with one of 
her cousins, his sons. 

Bopé Licht was ever so much pleased, packed 
up her belongings in a bundle, and. set off with 
the ¢hag. But when they were on the road 4 
crow sat on a branch, and croaked— 

Bipo Laichi } 
Aqloa qghuthi, 
Thay ndl thagi gays. 
Bdpo Lachi! 
You have lost your wits, 
You have been deceived by a thag.’ 

“Uncle,” said Bopo Lichi, “ that crow croaks 
funnily, what docs it say ?” “Oh,” answered 
the thag, “all crows make that noise about here.” 

A little further they met a peacock. As soon 
as it saw pretty Bopd Lichiit began to scream— 

Bopo Taichi ! 
Alot, ghuthi, 
Theg nal thagt gayt. 
Bopo Lichi! 
You have lost your wits, 
You have been‘deccived by a thag.?” 





: - ee oe ee 
und Panj. athief, rogue, fem. pike! thugnt, fas thugi, 
B Ld 

us Ses thayAé tho practice of murdering by thags, deceit ; 
likes thagna, to deceive, with causative \ Ces thaydnd and 
. " , 8 ’ 7 : 

I} hes thagwands b la legs and 4 gs thagd jant and 
thagdad to be deceived seSunsk, TAIL sthay a rogue, In 
the Indian Penal Code a thag is defined as being a person 
habitually associated with others for the purpose of 
committing robbery or child-stealing by means of murder. 
—l, C. By 


; ts ay 
est hed 1) pve 
mi ie Jb bes 
sted Ghuthé, seeoud person eingular ‘past tense, local 
: § @ . . 
Firdapdr pronunciation ; LigsgsS ghuthnda Panj. to fail. 
G Lalghef giuzia jand to be lost. Propor Panj. form is 
Lingl ghusnd to, fuil. Ling’ ahusnd in Hindi is to thrust 
s: id * . 
onesolf in, to enter. mS @ fhagi gay? you have been 
Ad . 8 
deceivod. Seo note 8& J Ses thag nl, Panj.-LHindi. 
thag sé with or by a thicf. Dr. Fallon, New Diet. 
Hindust., says nal AF is cf Windi origin, but I cannot find 


the word in Kellugg’s indi Grammar.—R. C. T. 
© Sve Note 9 
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“Uncle,” asked Bépé Lichi, “that peacock 
screams funnily, what does it say P”’ 

“Qh,” answered tho thag, “all peacocks make 
that noiso about here.’’ 

A little further they met a jackal—no sooner 
did it see pretty Bopo Luchi than it began to 
howl— 

Boyd Litchi ! 
Aglon yhuthi, 
Thag nal thayi gayi. 
Boépé Lichi! 
You have lost your wits, 
Yon have been deceived by a thag.”* 

* Uncle,” said Bopo Liachi, “ that jackal howls 
funnily, what does it say ?” 

“Oh,” said the thag, “ all the jackals make 
that noise about here.”’ 

Then they arrived at the Thag’s house, and 
he told her who he was, and that he intended 
to marry her himself, and she wept and cried, 
Then the Thag went out and left her in charge 
of his old, ever so old, mother. Now, Bipd 
Licht had such beautiful hair that it reached 
down to her ankles, but the old mother hadn’t 
a single hair on the top of her bald old head. 

“ Daughter,” she said, a3 she was putting the 
bridal dress on Bépd Lichi, “how did you get 
such beautiful hair?” 

“ Well,” said Bopo Liichi, “my mother made 
it grow. She pounded ny head in the mortar’? 
for husking rice, and at every stroke she gave 
with the pestle my haiz grow longer and longer. 
It is a plan that never fails.” 

“Perhaps it would make my hair grow,” 
said tho old lady. 

* Porhaps it would,” saia Bopd Lichi. 

So the old woman put her head in the mortar, 
and Bépo Liichi pounded it so hard that the 
old woman died. 

Then Bépoé Lichi dressed the dead body in her 
scarlet bridal dress, seated it on tho low bridal 
chair, and put che spinning whcel in front of it. 
Then she drew the veil well over the dead 
woman’s face, put on the dead woman’s clothes, 
and taking her bundle of things stepped out of 
the house as quickly as possible.** 


“it See Notes tst—~—<CS=si‘Cs:~SS™S 
lef 3! ukhit Hind. a mortar, and Ue 5° mtsal o 
pestle: Hind.—R. C. T. 
13 The word used for the bridal chair is YZT ptrha, this 
with its diminutive Gf¢@t ¢rit isa low seat or stool with a 


back like a chair used by women. The word is universal in 
many forms in Hindi and Panj. as pidhd, pidd and pighiyd. 
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On the road she met the Thag who was return- 
ing with a stolen mill-stone on his head. She 
was dreadfully frightened, so she slipped behind 
the hedge so as not to be seen. The thag did 
not know her in his mother’s dress, but thought 
she was some strange woman from another 
village, so he slipped behind the other hedge so 
as not to be scen. And so it was that Bépd 
Licht ran away home safe. 

When the thag came to his honse he saw the 
figure in bridal scarlet’* sitting on the bridal 
chair spinning, and thought it was Bépé Lichi. 
So he called to her to help him down with the 
milestone. But she didn’t answer. So he 
called again, but still she didn’t answer. Then 
he got angry, and threw the mill stone at her 
head. Tho figure toppled over, and lo! it was 
not Bopdé Lichi but his own mother! Then 
tho thag wept and beat his breast, for he 
thought he had killed her. But when he found 
out Bopdé Lichi had run away, he determined 
to bring her back somehow. 

Now Bépé Lichi felt sure tho thag would try 
and carry her off, so every night she begged a 
night’s lodging in a friend’s house, and so her 
own little bed in her own little house stood 
empty. But at the end of a month she had 
slept in every friend’s house for a night, and 
was ashamed to ask any of them again. So 
sho determined to sleep at home whatever 
happened, but she took a bill-hook to bed with 
her. Inthe middle ofthe night four mon came 
and lifted up her bed, and the thag was behind 
her bead, Bipéd Licht pretended to be fast 
aslecp till they came to a wild deserted spot, and 
then she whipped out the bill-hook, and in a 
twinkling cut off the heads of the two men at the 
foot of the bed. Then she turned round quickly, 
and cut off the head of one of the men at the 
head of the bed, but the Thag who was the fourth 
ran away, and scrambled up a tree like a wild 
cat before she could cut off his head. 

“Como down,” said Bopé Luchi, “and fight 
it out.’’ 

But he wouldn’t come down, So Bépé Lachi 
gathered all the sticks she could find, i, piled them 
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The 3ansk. form: is GS pitha seat. The diminutive ptrht 


also meaus the pangs of childbirth, etc. but this is probably 
quite a different word connected with the Sausk. «/ (1 
pith, to be afficted, suffer pain.—R. C. T 

1* The bridal scarlet, & universal custom among all 
Panjab tribes and classes. Kvery bride, however poor, 
wears a dress of scarlet and gold for six months, and if 
rich for two years.-«R. C. T. 
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round the tree, and set fire to them. Then the 
tree caught fire, and there was so much smoke 
that the Thag was obliged to throw himself 
down and was killed. Thon Bdpd Licht went 
to the Thag’s house and carried off all the gold 
and silver jewels and clothes. And after that 
Bépd Lichi was so rich that she could marry 
any one she pleased. 


No. 2.—Fork-TAce, 
The Sparrow and the Crow. 





This is a very common tale among Hindisand 
Muhammadans in the Firdzpir, Sidlkét, and 
Lahdr districts. 

A sparrow and a crow once agreed to cook 
Khijri* for their dinner. Theo crow brought 
pulse* and the sparrow rico, and the sparrow 
cooked the khijrt. When it was rcady the crow 
cathe to claim hig share. “No,” said the 
sparrow, “you are dirty, go and wash your 
beak in the tank yonder, and after that sit down 
to dinner.” 

So tho crow went to tho tank, and said— 

Ti Chhappar Das, 

Main Kang Das, 

Ded paneriyd, 

Dhiwéi chucheriyd, 
Khdwen khijeriyd, 

Dékh chiriyad kd chtchla, 
Main hang sapariya. 
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: “s yee khijrt proporly cg zs khichyi, a dish of rie 
and dal (J 1% the peas of varivus pulses prepared for cook 
ing, ete.). Khichr? is usually prepared from WS) 9? arvilne 
pulse (Panj, shi munya), but some versions of this tale 
muke if.to be made from tho Y We mntirl (Panj. = Hind 
uy RO nia’ish) pulse.—R. C. T. 


aJlo ws? LS 9 or op (8 niting or ma’dsh ht Lal, 
sce note 1—RK. C. T. 
3 wld Fee y) 
urls Le oe 
Ly phy 920 
Usese wit974 0 
Lyset cyt y LoS 
alee 6 U5e pee 
Ly phew Ki l¢ wi 
rr chhappar Panj.a tank, RIG kang or wylg kan 
Panj.acrow= Hind, | 3 Lawwa. Uy phy, paneriya and tho 


other words ¥ I> > chucheriyd y oe khijeriya are 
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You’re Mr. Tank, 
Iam Mr. Crow, 
Give me water 
That J may wash my beak, 
And eat my khijri. 
Sco the bird’s playfulness, 
I am a clean crow. | 
But tho tank said: “I will givo you water if 
you will go to the deer, break off one of its horns, 
and dig a hole in the ground close by me, und 
then [ll let my water run in clean and fresh. So 
the crow went to the deer, and said— 
Ta Hiran Dés, 
Main King Das, 
Ti déo singarwa, 
Main hhodin chalarwa, 
Nikdélia panarwa, 
Dhéwéh chunjarwa, 
Khdwéh khijurwa, 
Dekh chiriyd kd chichla, 
Main kdng saparwas 
You are Mr. Deer, 
Tam Mr. Crow, 
You give me a horn, 
Aud I will dig a hole, 
And take out the water, 
That [ may wash my beak, 
And eat my khijri. 7 
Sco tho bird's playfulness, 
I am a clean crow. 
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merely made to assume this form for the song and represent 
6 e 

respectively ogily pané, water, EFF chinch (Panj. 

3 chun)), a bird's beak, and “s yet kKhijet, while 


the final word & Je sapariy& represents the Arab. udj. 
whe sif, clean.—R. C. T- 


uel? Kilt ose 

Ig phinw g10 35 

lore 9 x45 yi? 

lary ws 

wiz? 

Lars crt eS 

Aaya 6 L5e Ao 

e . 

Ig rte 86 40 
In this song and those following it the rbyming fanciful 
termination is |)! arwa, tho terminal words being WSAw 
sing, Panj.= Hind. Sirwe sing, a horn, gta Pan). a bole, 

and the remainder as before.—R. C. T. 


lo 
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But the deer said—“ I'll give you my horn 
if you will give me somo buffilo’s milk, for then 
I shall grow fat, and breaking my horn won't 
hurt me.”” So the crow went toa buffalo and 
said—. 

Tu Bhains Dds, 
Main Nang Das, 
Ti déo didharwa, 
Pildwen hirnarwa, 
Tiréh singarwa, 
Khidén chalarwa, 
Nikdlén panarwa, 
Dhiwén chunjarwa, 
Khdwén khijarwa, 
Dékh chiriya kd chiichla. 
Main kdng saparwa.® 
You are Mrs. Buffalo, 
I am Mr. Crow, 
You give me milk, 
That I may give it the deer to drink, 
And break his horn, 
And dig the hole, 
And take out the water, 
And wash my beak, 
And cat my khijri. 
Sec tho bird’s playfulness, 
1 am a clean crow. 

But the buffalo said~—‘ Bring me some grass 
first, and I'll give you milk.” 

So the crow went to some grass, and said— 

Tit Ghas Dés, 
Muin Nang, Das, 
Tu. déo ghasarwa, 
Pédwin bhatisarwa, 
Ohowen cdiidhariwa, 
Pildwth hirnareeca, 
Tirtn sinqarwa, 
Khodén chalarwa, 
Nikdlén panarwa, 


pe 1S mises 95 
url Bi wi 
lo yp? 9° g2° y 
Voor wie Js 
Ly phdew (2599 
remainder as before. In this tho now terminal words ure 
725999 dddh, milk, and wye ldran,a ccer.—R.C. T. 
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Dhowin chunjarwa, 
Khawen khijarwa, 
Dekh hiriyd chd chichla 
Main kang saparwa.® 
You are Mr. Grass, 
I am Mr. Crow, 
You give mo some grass, 
That [ may give it the buffalo, 
And take her milk, 
And give it the deer to drink, 
And break his horn, 
And dig the hole, 
And take out the water, 
And wash my beak, 
And eat my khijri, 
Sce tho bird’s playfulness, 
Tam a clean crow. 
But tho grass said—‘‘ Get a spade first, and 
then you can dig mo up.” 
So the crow went to a blacksmith, and said— 
Ti Lohdy Dds, 
Main Kang Das, 
Tu déo pharun, 
Main hédin ghasarwa, 
Khildwin bhainsarwa, 
Chiwén didharwa, 
Pildéwen hirnarwa, 
Tiréi singarwa, 
WKhoidén chalarwa, 
Nikdlén panarwa, 
Dhiwén chunjarwa, 
Khdwin khiarwa, 
Dihh chiriyd k@ chitehla, 
Main ldig saparwa. 
You are Mr. Blacksmith, 
Iam Mr. Crow, 
You give me a spade, 
And I will dig the grass, 
That I may give it the buffalo to cat, 





ee See ny ata aa a_mne-e 








remainder as before. Terminal words are Cy» gS ghds, grass, 
Crag? bhaiis a buffalo. A999 dddh, milk. padwen 
bhainsarwa—that the buffalo may obtain it. & ly pand 
to obtain. W299 chiwén Pan). (ITind. ls, 9° déhna) 
to milk, china Hind. is to ooze.—R. C, ‘I. 
? oo 
el? yyy) 99 
un ld Sil ye 
Ia 542 929 
La yma 90 968 wy 
layubagy pty eS 
remainder as beforg.—R. C. T. 
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And take hor milk, 
And give it the deer to drink, 
And break his horn, 
And dig the hole, 
And take out the water, 
And wash my beak, 
And cat my khijri. 
Seo the bird’s playfulness, 
I am a clean crow. 
“With pleasure,” said the blacksmith, “ 
will light the fire and blow the bellows.” 
So the crow began to light the fire and blow 
the bellows, and in so doing fell into the middle 
of the firo and was burnt. 


Sothat wasthcend of him, and the sparrow ato 
all the khijri. 


if you 


No. 3.—Fotk Tae. 
The Lord of Death.* 

Told by a North-West? boy, who heard it 
from his grandmother :— 

Once upon a time there was a road, and 
every one who travelled along it dicd. Some 
said they were killed by a snake, and others 
said they were killed by a@ scorpion. 

Now a very old man was travelling along the 
road, and he sat down on a stone to rest, and 
on the stone beside him he saw @ scorpion as 
big as a cock, and as he looked at it, it changed 
into a snake. He was wonderstruck, and deter- 
mined to follow it to see what it really was. 
So he followed it at a little distance. 

One day it went into an inn and killed 
several travellers; another day it crept into the 
king’s house and killed him. Then it crept up 
the waterspout to the women’s rooms, and killed 
the king’s young daughter, and always whicn 
the sound of weeping and wailing arose, 1b went 
on its way. All this time the old man followed 
it, but never spoke, so it took no notice of him. 

Then in the road came a broad deep river, 
and the snake changed to a handsome buffilo 
with brass necklaco and bells. Now on tho 
bank of tho river sat some poor travellers who 
had no money to pay the ferry ; when they saw 
the buffulo they said, ‘“ This beast is going to 
its home across tho river; let us get on its 
back and hold on to its tail,and so get over 
the stream.” So o they got on its back, and 


en aamienlians 


Ve gelf Ske Maliz.-lemaut—tho Lord of Death, a 
common object of belict. -K. 0. T. 
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held on to its tail, and the buffalo swam bravely 
with them to the middle of the river. Then it 
bogan to kick till they had to let go; so they 
were all drowned, but when the old man who 
was following in a ferry boat got across there 
was no buffalo to bo seen, only a beautiful ox. 
A peasant saw the ox wandering about, and 
being struck by covetousness, lured it to his 
house. It was very gentle, and suffered itself 
to be tied np with the othar beasts ; but in the 
middle of the night it changed into a snake and 
bit all the cattle till they died. Then it crept 
into the house, and killed all the sleeping 
folk, After that it escaped. Tho old man 
followed it, but never spoke, so it took no notice 
of him. 

Presently they came to another river, and 
then the snake changed into the likeness of a 
beautiful young girl covered with jewels and 
fair to see. Now two brothers, soldiers, came 
that way, and as they approached the girl began 
to ery. “What is the matter,’ asked they, 
“that you so young and beautiful sit by the 
river alone ?” 

The girl answered—“ My husband was even 
now taking me home, and there was no ferry 
boat, so he went down to the stream to look, 
and fell to washing his face, when he tumbled 
in, and was drowned. I have neither friends nor 
relations left.” Said tho eldest of the brothers, 
who was enamoured of her beauty, ‘ Come 
with me, and IT will magry you.” 
condition,’ 





“On one 
“you must never ask 
me to do any household work, and whatever I 
ask for, you must give me.” ‘ As a slave will 
Tobey you,” cricd the elder brother. “Then 
vo and fetch me a draught of water from the 
well,” said the girl, ‘ your brother shall stay 
with me.” 


suid the girl, 


The elder brother did as ho was bid, and 
went to the well. Then the snake girl said to 
the younger, “ Fly with me, I love you. I don’t 
care for your brother. Jt was only a trick to 
get him away.” ‘‘Nay,” said the younger, 

yon have promised him, and arc now as my 
mother.” | 

Then the gin was angry, and began to weep 
and wail, and when the elder brother came back 
with the water, she cried “Oh! whit a villain 


WO een eee oes, es a eE —" 


= lady x3 Pdrbid--properly Eastern, but applied in 


the Panjib to tho inhabitants of the Nurth-West 
Provingea. —R, ©. T. 
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this is. He asked me to fly with him, and bid 
me leave you, my husband.” Then there was 
great anger in the elder brothor’s heart, and he 
drew his sword and fought all the day long with 
his brother, till in the evening they both died. 
Then the girl changed to a snake again, and 
afterwards to an old, old man with a white 
beard reaching to his waist. At last the old 
man who had followed the snake so long took 
courage, laid hold of him, and asked—“ Tell me 
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who you are.” The old, old man said: “ Some 
people call me the Lord of Death, and I go 
about to bring doath to the world.” Then said 
tho old man—‘ Give mo death, for I am old and 
have followed you far.” But tho Lord of Death 
said: “ Not so. I only give death to those 
whose years are fall, and you have yet sixty 

years of life before you.”’ Thon tho old, old man 

vanished, but wlcther he was the Lord of Death 

or a devil, who can tell ? 


TIT YERAKALA LANGUAGE. 
BY THE REV. J. CAIN. 


Whilst slaying afew days in Rajamahend- 
rivaram (Rajahmundry) m 1879, I was asked 
to help in drawing up a vocabulary of the 
Nrakala language tohe sent to the Director of 
Pubhe Instruction, Madras. Two of the As- 
sistant Masters of the Provineial College did 
most of the work, my part being chiefly that of 
snegesting the line of questioning the intelli- 
gent Yeraka bronght tous. These two Masters: 
afterwards drew up aninteresting paper, which 

ras sent to the Dir. Pub. Instr., Madras. Pro- 
bably the information we gleaned on that 
occasion may be of use to some of the readers of 
the Iutian Antignary. For other notives of these 
people see vols. IIL. p. 151, V. p. 188, and VITI. 
pp. L06, 219. They must not be confounded with 
anotherclass --the FH lakalavandlu,apeople 
who cat rats, hence their name; elaha=a rat; 
although the Krakalavandlu will not disdain 
the flesh of the inangoose and eat. 

Amongst themselves they call cach other 
‘Kuluvaru,’ but the Telugu people call them 
Erakavaru or Mrakalavara, and this name has 
been derived from the Telugu word erusa, 
which sacans knowledge or acquaintance, as 
they are great fortune-tellers. 


English. Krakala. Tamil, Tolugu. 
Father Tapan Tagappan 
Mother Tai Tai 
Father (fa- R 
miliar term ) nae Appan 
Mother (fa- A : 
miliar term) Amma mmai Amma 
Eider bro- 

ther ¢ Anna Annan | Anna 
Younger : : 

banter , Tembi Tambi Tammadu 
Elder sister Akka Akkal Akka 
Younger Novi a 

sister ey Tangai 


English, Krakala. Tamil. Telugu. 
Wifo Pondu Pe aay 
Husband Monigam Mogadu 
Grandfather Tatam Titan fae yo 
Son Moganu Magan 
Danghter Mogulu Magal 
Cece Mechchunu Machchinan 
I les ¢ Mama Maman Mama 
Sic fiw es Marumagan 

gann 
Daughter- ¢ Merumogu- Marumagal 

in-law lu 
Grandson Pctam Péran 
Grand- Péti Patti 

daughter 
Unclo Sottam 
ae : Nanga Nangai 
Person Kernvu Por 
Boy Guntam 
King Karagada 
Kar Kadina Kéiéu 
ye Kan Kan Kannu 
Mouth Vii Vii Vai (Noru) 
Nose Makana Mdakku Muakku 
Hand Kei Kai Kai (Cheyyi) 
Leg Kil Kal Kalu 
Tongue Nak: Nakk Naluka 
Tooth Pelu Pal Pallu 
IIcad Ondu 
Finger Blu Velu 
Neck Kegan 
House Udu Vidu Vidu (a city) 
Entrance Viisali Viasal Vakili 
Ox Madu Madu 
Sheep Adu Adu 
Pig Pandri Pandri Pandi 
Cat Pine Panai 
Fish Mina Min - Minamu 
Crane Kokku Kokku Konga 


“Beeremsar, 1880.) 
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English. Erakala. Tamil, Telugu, 
Crocodile Modala Modalai 
Dog Nai Nai 
Mongoose Kiri Kari 
Squirrel Ani Ani 
Rat Eni Kli Elika or Eluka 
Bird Kunzu Kurruvi 
Snake Tona 
Hair Mogaru Mayir 
Stone Kellu Kallu Kallu (Rai) 
Treo Maram Maram 
Leaf Ela Tai 
Branch Kommu Kombu Kommu 
Teves }ldtabspane Seta oun) 
Fruit Pagam Param 
Bark Beradu Beradu 
Toddy Odu 
Palmyra Panjedi  Panaimaram 

treo Panamaram 
Grass Gadai Gaddi 
Rico Erise Arigi 
Rice(boiled) Séru Soru 
Cholam Cholam Cholam 
Ragi. Kévuru Kevuruku 
Plough Navali Nagali 
Salt Nonan 
Knifo Kolle 
Sun Proddu Porudu Proddu 
Sunshino Oga 
Moon Nela Nila Nela 
River Ar Aru Eru 
Tank Eri Kiri 
Well Gendra Kindru 
Water Tanni Tannir 
Earth Terra Tarai 
Footstep  Adugu Adi Adugn 
Monntain Konda Kundra Konda 
Stream Nig 
Rain Maga Marui 
Mat Tsiipa Tsfipa 
Sweetn:ss Tipu Titippu Tipu 
Sour Puli Puli Puli 
Bitter Kechehu = Kagappu 
Whiteness Vualapu Veluppu —- Vali (Tella) 
Black Kar Karu Kar (Nalla) 
Great Beru Peru Peru (Pedda) 
Small Chiru Chinna = Chirn(chinna) 
Yellow Manza M:nzal 
Red EKrra Erra 
Male Avala Al, in 

Nouns. 


Plural member. 
The plural terminations resemble the plural 
terminations of Tari] nouns far more than 
those of Telugu nouns. The pnincipal plural 
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endings are galu, g, lu, maru, and ru. Galu, q, 
and dw seem to bo pluralising particles of the 
neuter and maru and ru epicene plaralising 
particles. 

Keyan, adu, kapanam, and madu all form 
their plural by the addition of golw. ['lamil 
gel}. 

Udu, unzu, modala, nal, pellu, ondu, elu, 
and halw by the addition of y only. [In com- 
mon Tamil the | of gal is little heard.] 

Kei vai, pune, pandri, ar, er, vastli, kart, ant, 
and ent by affixing J, as in Telugu. 

Tupan, ava, tembi, annam, tatu, appa, akka, 
ferise, pondu, monagam, mayanu, and magyal, 
by the epicene pluralising particle maru. 


Gender, 


There seems to be “no mark of render 
inherent in, or inseparably annexcd to the 
nomimative of any noun.” The prefix avali is 


used to denote the masculine geuder, 
Case. 


“All case-relations” scem to be “expressed 
by means of postpositions or post positional suf- 
fixes.” With the exceptions of hetli, kovi and 
mud most of these suffixes are the same as 
used in Telugu. This may perhaps be due to 
local influence, and further south other forms 


may be used. One paridigm iy given :— 


Nominative. Sedi, 

Accusative, Scdives 

lustrumental, Sedi keili. 

Conjunctive. Seditoti. [odu. Tam.] 
Dative. Sediki. [ku. Tam. } 
Ablative of motion. Seginunchi. (nindu, Tam.) 
Genitive. Sedimudu. (udaiya. Tam.] 
Locative. Sedikoli, Cul Zam.) 
Vocative. Sedi. 


Tho neuter demonstrative gentives are adand 
ayyalu, As will be seen below ad is he, and 


ayyalu they. 


The Adjective, 

The two Assistant Masters above mentioned 
thought that “adjectives generally appear to 
be formed by adding « and i either to the crude 
form or the crude form modified by doubling 
the final consonant, or by adding some inflexional 
inerement as éfu.” But 1 think I should pre- 
fer seeing a Jargor vocabulary of adjoctives 
before coming to a decided opinion. 
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The Numerals. 
English. Erakala. Tamil. Telugu. Canarese. 
One Ondu Ondru Oka Ondu Onda 
Two Rendu  Trandu Rendn Eradu 
Three Mnudu Manru Mudu Muru 
Four Nalugu Nalu Nalugu Nalkn 
Five Anju aa Kidu Fidu 
Aiiju 
Six Aru Aru Aru Aru 
Seven Ogu Kru Radu Elu 
Eight Ottu Ettu Enimidi Entu 
Nine Onbadu Onbadu ‘Tommidi Ombhatta 
Ten Pottu Pattu) = Padi Hattu 
Twenty Iruvadu) Irubadu_ Iruvai 
Thirty Muppadu Mdappadu Muppai 
Forty Naluvadu Narpadu Nalabhai 
The Pronoun. 

English, Yerakala, Tamil, Telugu. 
I nenu yan, nin nenu 
My nanga en no 
Me nanna enne nanntu 
We (exclusive) nangal nim memu 

(inclusive) nangal n&ngal manamu 
Our (exclusive) nambar nammadaiya ma 

(inclusive) nambar mana 
Us (exclusive) nangalva namme mammunu 

(inclusive) nengalva nengalai 
Thou ninu ni nivu 
Thy ninga  unnodaya ni 
Thee ninna unnal ninnu 
You ningal ‘ningal miru 
Your ningal ungalodaya mi 
You ningalna ungualai mimmunna 
He ad avan vadu 
His asaga avanudayya vani 
Him atta avanal val 
They ayyalu = avar, or varu 
avargal 
‘Their asagy avarudayya vari 
‘Them asal, or avarai varini 
asalgulna 


The Demonstrative Pronouns are ad and id, 


the Interrogative ed. 


: The Verb, 


To see. 
Present Tenge. 


finglish, Yernkala, 
{ seo nenu patikkére 
‘Thon seest nluu patikatikkira 
He sces ad patiketikkiru 
Wo seo nangal patiketikkiro 
You see ningal patiketikkiranga 
They see ayyalu patiketikkirum 
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Past Tense, 


English. Yernkala. 
T saw nenu pate — 
Thou sawest ninu pata 
He saw ad patchu 
We saw nangal pato 
You saw ningal patanga 
They saw ayyalu patchum 

Future Tense. 

I will seo nenu pakke 


Thou wilt see 
He will see 
We will see 
You will see 


ninu pakka 

ad pakoku 
nangal pakko 
ningal pakkanga 


He will see ayyalu pakakum 
To eat, 
Present Tense. 
T cat nenu unduketikkire 
Thou eatest ninu unduketikkira 
He ents ad unduketikkirn 
We eat nangal unduketikkiro 
‘You eat ningal unduketikkiranga 
They eat ayyalu unduketikkirum 
Past. Tense, 
T ate nenu unde 
Thou atest ninn unda 
He ato ad andchu 
We ate nangal undo 
You ate ningal undanga 
They ate ayyalu undchum 
Future Tense. 
T will eat nenu unke 


ninu unka 

ad ungaku 
nangal unko 
You will eat ningal unkanga 
They will cat ayyalu unkakum 

The Infinitive seems to be formed by adding 
ato the root, and the verbal noun by adding 
fam or dam to the infinitive, as in Telugu. 

Having seen == pati ; seeing = patiket?, 

The similarity of the termination thir to 
the Tami] cannot but strike the most careless 
listener. ‘lhe addition of / to the root in form- 
ing the future is said to be not unknown in 
some old Tamil words. It is not—alla; there 
[In old Tamil, wagu—‘I shall 
eat,’ wpguia— we shall cat’. ] 


The Aduerb. 
This is gencrally formed as in Telugu by 
adding ga to adjectives and nouns. 
Probably vocabularics gathered from districts 
farther south might give slightly different 
results. 6 


Thon wilt cat 
He will eat 
We will eat 


is not—d/ln. 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 95.) 


IT. 

Having discarded the earlier part of tho 
gencalogy of the Mongol Imperial house 1s 
really belonging to the Turks, we will resumo 
our story at the point where we showed thero 
was an actual break in the legendary descent. 
As we have secn the Suga makes Dobo Mergen 
marry Alun Goa. 

The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi goes on to say that 
once when Dobo was hunting on the hills 
Tokhochakh,' he met a man of the district Uri- 
ungka,? who was cooking a stag which he had 
killed. Dobo having asked him for some of it, 
he detached the offal for his own use, and pre- 
sented his guest with all the rest. Dobo tied 
it on his horse, and wended homewards. On 
the way he mot a poor beggar with his son, 
The former said he belonged to the tribe of 
Makhali Bayau. He asked him for the deer, 
offering his son in exchange for it. This was 
agreed to by Dobo, who accordingly took the 
boy home with him, and bronght him up in 
his house as his attendant. Ssanang Setzen, 
who mentions this boy, calls him Makhah of 
the race or tribe Bayagod.* The Bayagod 
are elsewhere named by him,* They were 
doubtless the Bayaut of Rashidu’d-din, who 
siys they were divided into two scctions, the 
Jida Bayaut living on the river Jida, doubtless 
the tributary of the Selinga so called, and the 
Kehrun Bayaut living on the steppe or plain.® 
Abulghazi has corrupted Kehrun into Mekrin.° 
The Bayaut wero very probably a Turkish tribe. 
According to the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi, after the 
death of Dobo Mergen, Alun Coa had tfirce 
sons, named Bukhu Kataghi, Bukhatu Salji 
and Budantsar—tho Bughu Khataki, Bughu 
Saljigho and Budantsar Mong Khan of Ssanang 
Setzen.? This posthumous birth aroused the 
suspicions of Belgetei and Begontci, hor older 


— 








1 Probably some part of the Kentei chain. 

2 'This name merely means ‘woods’. The name Uriang- 
kat or ‘woodmen’ was however specifically applied to 
certain tribes, one of these, to which the famous Mongol 
loader Subutai Behadur belonged, was the guardian of 
Chinghiy Kh&n’s tomb. According to Rashidu’d-din this 
tribe was descended from those who came out of Irgench 
Kun (Erdmann, op. cit. p. 195) by which, aa we have seen, he 
means the Tarka, and #0 this day the Turks of the Chulim 
are called Uriangkhal by their neighbours, from living 
in woods, bet the peop: referred to in tho passage we 
are discussing wore probably the somwthern. Samoyedes 


sons, who began to talk together, and to sugvest 
that their guest, the boy Makhali, might know 
something of the paternity of the new arrivals ; 
Whereupon their mother, who was cooking some 
hard-frozen mutton, swnmoned them to her, and 
explained how during several nights a man of 
a blonde complexion had entered her yurt ov 
tent through the hole in its summit, and that 
a ray of light which came from him penetrated 
her womb, after which he disappeared in the 
“Tt Is 
quite plain,” she added, “ that the three boys are 
of divine origin, and you cannot compare them 
to ordinary people. 


sunlight in the guise of a yellow dog. 


When they become kings 
aud princes you will recogniso this.’ Then 
telling them all to cling together, and relat- 
ing to them the world-famous parable of the 
bundle of faggots, which when tied together 
could not be broken, while each individual 
stick was execedingiy frail, she died. This 
is the story as told in the Yuan-eh'uo-pi-shi. 
The story, it will be seen, makes Budantsar, 
who is treated as the stem-father of the 
Mongol Tuperial house, the son of Alun Goa, 
and a divine father, and clearly establishes the 
fact which we argned fn the former paper that 
the Dobo Mergen and his ancestors are really 
strangers to the pedigree ofthe Mongol Emperors 
which begins de nove with Alun Goa. The 
story of the supernatural birth of her sons has 
its parallel in several other Eastern tales. The 
Siamese story of Somraonasodom, who was born 
of a maiden who had been fertilised by the 
sun, is a case in point. Klsewhere we have in 
the sagas of the origin of the royal dynasties 
among the northern frontagers of China several 
parallels. of the 
Siaupi, was conceived by a widow, into whose 
open mouth a thunderbolt entored while she was 
gazing upwards, Apaokhi, the fonnder of the 


Tan-che-lio-wi, the leader 





ee ee ne ee 





ad ea 


or Soyots, called Uriangkut-Pishch by Rashidu’d-din, and 
Uriangkhai to this day by the Chinese. They live between 
the Sayanian mountains and the Khanghai and Altai 
chains on the river Ges, which flows into lake Ubsa, and 
the Bachkus which falls into the Altan or Telezkoi lake. — 
Asia Polyglotta, pp. 146 and 22-4 

3 Op. ett. p. 59. 

© Op, ett. pp. 89, 183, and 251, 

6 Kehreh means a plain; Erdmann, Vollstandige UVeber- 
sicht, ete. p. 155. 

® Op. cit. Ed. Desmaisons, p. 60. 

7 Op, cit. p. od. 
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Khitan dynasty, was the outcome of a virgin 
who had been impregnated by a ray from the 
sun? 

Similar stories are told about Aishin Giyoro, 
the reputed founder of the present Manchu 
dynasty, but the legend which has the most 
annlogy with the one we are discussing, and 
from which the latter was probably derived, 1s 
that referring to the early history of the Uighurs, 
the dominant Turkish race in fastern Asia, in 
the earlier halfof the ninth century, and who, 
as L have shown, were identical with the nation 
Of this 
levend we have two rescensions, one of thei 1s 
derived from an inscription discovered during 
the reign of Ogotai Khakan, the successor of 
Chinghiz Khan on the site of Karakorum as 
reported by Rashidu'd-din, This inseription 
rnas follows: “ At a place called Kumlanja 
situated at the junction of the rivers Tula and 
Selinga, which rise in the Karakorum mountains, 
there were two trees close together, one of them 
a tistuk tree, resembling ® pine, evergreen hike 
with cone-like fruit; the 

Between these two trees a 


‘alled Bede in the Mongol legends. 


a cypress, und 
other, a wild pine. 
hillock appeared, upon which a stream of hght 
descended from heaven ; whereupon the hillock 
began to grow, and marvellous things were 
seen about it. Just aller the lapse of the period 
of a woman’s pregnancy, the hilloek opened, and 
five hillocks resembling tents were seen. Tn 
exch tent was a httle boy; and tothese boys the 
people paid the greatest respect. The youngest 
of them, called Buku-tegin, was very intelligent, 
nnd subsequently the Cighurs made bin their 
Khan?” e 

The other rescension of the Saga is preserved 
in the biography of the Utehur chief Barcnu 
us viven in the Yuan-she. Jn this we read thet 
there was in the country where the Uighurs 
orivinally lived # mountain called Ho lm,*° from 
wich the two rivers Tula and Selinga take their 
rise. It happencd once mn the night-time that 
«a stream of light fell from heaven upon a tree 
standing between the two rivers, wherenpon the 
tree began to swell like @ pregnant woman, and in 
nine months and ten days gave byrth to five suns. 


Medmann, Tenudschin der Crerschitterlichte, p. 537 
yeide, 
* Bretschneider, Neteevs of Mediwul Geoyrapiy, S'e. 
}- Yai, 
joe, the Chinese form of Karakeruu. 
Td po. 20 an 22), 
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The youngest recoived the name of Buko Khan ; 
he was afterwards elected king, and subdued the 
neighbouring countries.’ The mound of tree 
which became pregnant when struck with a sun- 
beam, and bore five sons, is assuredly the proto- 
type of Alun Goa and her five sons, a conjecture 
which becomes almost a certainty when we find 
that two of these sous are given the name of 
Bukhn or Bughu, which was the very name 
borne by the ste:n-father of the Uighur kings. 

The two sons whom Alun Goa had by Dobo, I 
believe to be an importation into the legend, 
They were perhaps evolved by some mistake out 
of Belyetei and Bekter, brothers of Chinghiz 
Khin, to whom we shall refer presently. 

The whole tale therefore crumbles into legend 
directly we apply criticism to it, and the only 
part of it of any value is the fact which it ap- 
parently attests that the Katakins, Saljiut, and 
Mongols were the three senior tribes of the 
Mongol confederacy, and that the Mongols 
claimed a divine origin for their race, whence 
the name of Nirans or Naranu, te. children of 
light or of tho sun, applied by Rashidn’d-din to 
all the true Mongols who traced their inythical 
descent from Alun Gua. Rashid treats her as 
an historical person, and she also heads the 
genealogy of the Mongol Khins given in the 
Yaru-shi. The former argues that from the Ins- 
tory of Chingiz Khin preserved in the Imperial 
Treasury,?? and from the evidence of very old 
witnesses she lived four centuries before his 
line, and daring the domination of the early 
Abassides and Samanis.'*  1t is more interesting 
to turn to the Mongol reports as to her origin. 
Rashida’d-din states more than once that she 
belonged to the tribe of the Rarnias, but he does 
not name her father or grandfather”? 

The Yuau-ch’ao-pi-sht gives more details, It 
says that in former tines the ruler of Kolbar- 
kuchin, Bargudair Merdan, had a daughter 
called Bugoljin Goa,? whom he gave in marriage 
to Khorilartai Mergen of the horde Khoritu 
Madun called Khoritat Mergen of the Khoyar 
Tumed tribe by Ssanang Selzen. Their daughter 
was Alun Goa. It having been forbidden’ 
to capture sables in the district of Khoritu, 


- 


ie. from the Alfan Detter, 

SD’ Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, ton. 1, p. 24 note. 

* Abulzuaz, ed Desmaisons, p. 64, note 8. 

“The Baraghojiu Goa of the. Altan Topchi and 
Ssununy Setzen. 
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Madun Khorilartai had moved with his family 
to the neighbourhood of the Burkhan mountains, 
where he had heard they were plentiful, and 
where tho ruler was called Shinchiboyan. 
Let us now try and analyse this statement. 
Kolbarkuchin or Gol Barknehin, ¢. e. the river 
Barkuchin, was a famous feeder of lake Baikal, 
and is still known under the name of Barguzin 
or Barkujin, giving its name to the town of 
Barguzinsk, while from it the country sonth-cast 
of lake Baikal is still known as Bargu or 
Barakhu.’® It is called the plain of Bargu by 
Marco Polo," and is called Bargujin Tugum by 
Rashidu’d-din.’* Georgi in describing the river 
Barguzin says it is so called by the Buriats and 
Tunguses, who are thinly scattered along its 
banks. It springs from a small lake in the 
mountains. These mountains also give birth to 
the Maslen, a feeder of the Angara and the China 
which falls intothe rivor Witim. The river and 
its tributaries water a district, part of which is 
very fertile, and is called the steppe of Barguzin, 
The district, especially on the banks of the 
Chirkan and Koluktei, two small feeders of the 
Barguzin, is covered with traces of ancient 
agriculture and with graves similar to those on 
the Argadaand Karga. These graves are marked 
by stone mounds. In these are found weapons, 
stirrups, ete, ‘Che remains of fields shew the Bar- 
guts to have been agriculturists. Small plough. 
shares ofcast iron ave still fonudin them, and there 
is a tradition that they conld make cloth out of 
birch trees. These primitive inhabitants who in- 
—habited thedistrict before the Tunyeuses are called 
Barguts in the local traditions.” Thisagrees with 
the statement of Rashidu'd-din, who calls the 
habitants of this district Barguts, and devotes 
two paragraphs tothem,"° apparently making two 
distinct tribes ont of them. I have httle doubt 
that they were the ancestors of the Bargu 
Bariats, one section of whom, according to the 
Chinese geographical work translated by MT, 
Hyacinthe Jituriski, and appended to Tim- 
kofski’s ‘Travels by Klaproth, lives on the right 
bank of the Amur (the Argun) in the country of 
the Solons,™ while another lives to the north of 
lake Baikal and on the Lena, This latter speaks a 
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0 Erdmann, Jemudschin, p. 189, uote 4. 

17 Marco Polo, Yule's ed. vol. J., p, 261. 

18 Krdmann, }clat. vebersicht, ete. p. 121; Abulghazi, 
p. 46, note 2. . 

” Goorgi, Reisen, vol. 1. pp. 128, 127-8. 

90 Erdmann, vp. cté. p. 59 and LLY. ' 
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rough dialect, and is still Shamanist, and ignorant 
of writing, according to Schmidt.*? Tho Bargu 
Buriats are in fact very pure and unsophisti- 
eated Mongols, Rashidu'd-din links with the 
Barguts in one passage the Kurluuts, or as Von 
Hamner reads the name Kurolewants or Kolow- 
rats,** while in Abulghazi the name appears as 
Kurlnt or Kurlat.2* This again is a name 
which has been duplicated by Rashidu’d-din, and 
no doubt connotes the same class as the Kurulas, 
a division of the Kougurut. In the notice first 
cited where he calls them Kunlunts, he says they 
lived near the Kongurut, the Tljigins?? and the 
Bargut. These tribes were allies, and had the same 
fanghe ov seal.®® This notice is very curious, 
and it seems to follow that the Turkish race of 
Kongnrut was at this time divided into two 
sections, one living, as | shall shew afterwards, 
near the Khingan mountains, and the other im the 
country of Barguchin, The passage from = the 
Yurn-ch’&-pi-shi therefore means that a chief 
of the Kurulas, having married a daughter 
of the chief of the Bargut, beeame the father 
of Alun Goa. She was therefore in the legend 
the daughter ofa Turkish father and a Buriat. 
mother. As T said, Alun Goa is made. the 
ancestress of the Mongol Kans in the official 
history of the house contained in the Vureeshr, 
We must now devote a few more lines to this 
work, laying Dr. Bretsehneider under contribu- 
tion for the purpose. According to the Miuy- 
she or official lustory of thes Ming dynasty, the 
VYien-sht was composed in the year L360, the 
year after the Mongols were expelled from 
China, in which year the records of the thirteen 
Yuan emperors were nought together, and the 
composition of the history commenced under 
sixteen scholars superintended by Sung-hen and 
Wang Wei. The work was finally completed 
in the 6th month of 1870.27) Dr. Bretsehneider 
says the work was very ecarclessly composed. 
Several editions of the Yuau-shi appeared 
during the domination of the Ming dynasty, 
while three have appeared during the domina- 
tion of the Manchny, one in 1659, another in the 
middle of the last century, and a third during 
the present century. ‘The second of these was 
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Timk. op. cit. vol. TT. p. 242. 
2 Ritters, Asien, vol. 11, p. 116. 
23 Erdmann, op. cit. p. ob, 

25 A section of the Kunkurats. 
28 Krdmann, op. cit. p. 56. 

#7 Brotgchucider, Nutices of Medieval Geography, p. 4, 5. 


26 Op. cit. p. 60. 
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composed during the reion of Kienlang, and was 
in the nature of an cclectic text. Upon it Dr. 
Bretschneider makes the following remarks :— 
“ A learned committee consisting of Chinese, 
Manchus, Mongols, Western Muhammadans, 
etc. was appointed by the emperor K’ien-lung 
to revise the Yuan-shi, and especially the foreign 
names of men, places, etc., occurring so frequent- 
ly in that book. These savants, in their refor- 
matory zeal, proceeded on the idea that all the 
proper names had been incorrectly rendered in 
the official documents of the Mongols, and had 
to be changed. They pronounced the same ver- 
dict with respect to the histories of the Liao 
and the Kin. Thus in the new editions of the 
histories of the Liao, Kin and Yuan, all theo 
orivinal proper names without exception dis- 


* Alan kuo ha 


en eee 


| 
* Puku tu Galitsi, 
also called 
* Pu ku tu San hi, 
by Visdelon 
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* Puku Hatachi, 
also called 
* Po han ka, 
by Visdelou 
+ Bo han ka 


* Pa ka li fai ha pi tsi, 


niso called 


+ * Pa lin si hi la tu kha pi hiu 
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appeared, and were replaced by names of a new 
invention which generally have little resem- 
blance to the original.” 

My friend Mr. Douglas has kindly extracted 
from tho 107th canoer of the Yuan-shi a por- 
tion of the gencalogical table there given. This 
contains the names in duplicate, one no doubt 
in its original form and the other as revised 
by Kien-lung’s commission. Visdelou appar- 
ently had access to this table, or to one similar 
to it, and he refers to it in his notes to D’Her- 
belot’s Bibliotheque Oriental, 

In the following table [have given the names 
as contained in the Musenm copy of the Yuan- 
shi, which IT have marked with an asterisk ; the 
variants as given by Visdelou I have given 
with a dagger :— 


| 


* Po tuan cha 
hy Visdelon 


+ Jajilai, who was 
enceinte when 
Bod onan dgiar married 
her. 


9 meen ence aeenes att 9: 


¥ Jajilai, 
ancestor of the 
Jajilais. 


* Ma ha to tan, 


‘. also called 


* Mionan tu tun = 


ft Mon a lun. 


by Visdelon called 
P ; Yam di tu tun J 


i Uae 

* Tsi-nung-Ter khan, y y 
called by Visdebou 
7 Ki ta-tul han 


| 
+ * Hai tu 
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* Pai sun gur, 
also called 
* Pai chu wai, 
by Visdelon 
+ BAi sim ghur. 


* Tun pa khai 
also called 
¢ * ‘lun pi nai 
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* Chai pur kan nu nur, 


also called 


Cha la kan ning ur. 


* Ni ku cha wur tu ti ko, 


ancestor of the 
~e chi hw la. 
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*Koteithu, *Ha kilitsiliko tan, *Hauchun, *Hatalitai, *Horshikwan, *Kopalakhan, 
also called also called ulso celled’ also celled also called also called 
*Na ko hoe, * Ko hwo lakilitan, +*Hochan +*Kha la la tai ¢* Hor chi kwan +*Ko puliukhan 
called by Visdelou and by Virdelou V. id. V. id. V. id. also 
.¢Khomuhu +¢Khohulaktilitan , « * Ha ta li chi 
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{ will now give the table as reported by Rashidu’d-din, taking tho names as read by 
M. Berezine :— 
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ai Bayan Alun Goa, 








| are o 
Bulgunut Buganut Bughun Khataki Bughu Salji Budanjar 


| 
Buka Buktai, 


also called Tukta 
Munulun = Dutum Menen 


| 
| ; 6] | | | | 
ne a a ne ae a Khaidu 
| 


Nachin 


Bai Sankgur Jerke Lin Gun Jaujin Urguz 
| a Set 





| | 
Tumorna Sorgodulu Chino Kenduchino —-Ulukchino 


Hambagai Kaan 


- eee pee 


| en, epee Boks el ure Joel aceell pent oo 
1Joksu 2Barim 3 Khajuli 4 Samkhajiun 5 Batkilgi 6 Kabul 7 Udur 8 Budanjaz 9 Jiadni, 


Shiratu Khan Bayan Doghlan 
Khaiju 
Tho genealogy as given in the Ywan-ch'ao-pi-sht :— 


roe Mergan | a Goa 


— 
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etree 














ne 


| | | 
Belgunetai Begunetai Bukha Kataghi  Bukhatu Salji | Budantsar 


shes | Pec 
Barin Shuratu Khabichi —_ Jajiratai Baaridai 
| 
Menan Tndun 


te: 





| | = | 
sckachi Kailuk Namolun Khachin Khachiu Khachula Khachiun Kharandai Nachin Buatur 


PO ee 





| 
Kaidu Nayagidai Barulatai Yeke Barula Adardai Budaan  Urndai 

Uchegen Barula or Mankhutat 

Mrdiantu Barnla Adakidai Shizadai 

Todoyan Barula Dokoladai 

Genealogy in the Altan Topehi :— 
Dobo Mergen Alun Goa | 
| | | Wee ee, 
eet ee 
) . 
Bughu Khatagi Bughuchi Salji eee 
Kabachi Kuluk 
Biker Baghatur 
| 
eis ai 
Khaji Kuluk 
e a 


Baisangur Dokshin 
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Genealogy as given by Ssanang Setzen :— 
Dobo Mergen Alung Goa 


| ee _ 


Belgetei Begontiei 
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| | | 
Bughu Khataki Bughu Saljigho DBudantsar 


Mong Khan 


CIO SRL Ninna eye teint 


27 oe ee 


Bagharitai Khén isaghortu. Khabichi Baghatur Wajirtai, whose 


The variations of these tables prove that the 
list is an artificial one, and when we erilicise it 
closely, we shall find that it is a mere cthno- 
graphic table giving a conspectus of the various 
tribes deemed of pure Mongol blood, and has no 


further value. The oldest and most reasonable 


rescension of the story is contained inthe Yeuu- 
chav-pi-shi, while that: reported by Rashidu'd- 
din, which is generally followed, 1s_ full of in- 
consistencies, Let us now continue the story. 
On the death of Alun Goa her four elder sons, who 
looked upon Budantsaras a weak person, divided 


the heritage between theinselves, He having 


philosophized on the old’ text of “ vanitas vani- 
tatis,” mounted his tawny horse with a galled 
back and naked taik, which is called Godun 
Shayaliin the lan Topehi and Uruk Snssuk 
hy Ssanang Setzen, hicd along the river Onon, 
and eventual y arrived at Baljnna.*” 

There he saw a hawk which had seized a 


28 Pallas in bis list, obtained from a Kalmuk MS., gives 
the dusceuts in very corrupt form as follows :— 
Hevemta Alan 
Kamala 
Bauza Munkhan 
Sabayai 
Sobagur 
Makhatodon 
Genediigen 
Barshig Tordong Shing. 


Sul, Hist. Nachrich, p. 7. 


29 Raljuna the Palitun Alan of the Chinese, is a lake 
between the Onou and the Ingeda, from whieh the Tura, 
a feeder of the Ingoda, springs. Pallas describes it a: being 
very extensive, and bordered by marshyplaces. 11s situated 
ona wide grassy plain of considerable elevation, surrounded 
by mountains. Near the lake, and especially on its eastern 
side, are a grent number of ancieat tembs made with 
dressed stoves, which Pallay in the evening mistook for the 
herds of the Bariats. - Pallas, Poyages, t. TV. p. 276. Ho 
mentions that siinilar tombs of a square shape, surrounded 
vy dados, abound on the Chikoi, the Jida, the Shilka near 
lake Baikal un the Selinga, the Uda and the Ingeda (Id. 
pp. 268, 269 note). They doubtless belonged to the early 


| mother was a 
Biker Baghatur concubine named 
| Budan. 
Makha Todan 
| 
Khachi Kaldk 
| 


Shingkhor Dokshin.*8 


quail; Ssanang Setzen says a hora khuru ;°° 
the Altun Topehit says a Goa-maral (/.e. a fair 
hind). Having made a noose with hairs from 
his horse's tail, he caught the hawk, which 
he trained to hunt for him. He also secured 
wild animals which had been driven near him 
by wolves, and appropriated tho ecarcascs of 
such as the latter had killed, In the winter 
and spring he flew his hawk at the geese and 
ducks which abounded there, and killed a large 
He 


quantity of them. is suid to have lived 


in a thatched hut. Beyond the mountain 
Duilyan was the river’ Tnnggeli,”’  thore 


there hved a tribe to whom Budantsar some- 
times repaired to obtain mare’s milk, mean- 
while his brother Bugha Khataki set ont to try 
and find him, and made inquiries from the people 
of the Tanegeli, who said they did not know 
where he lodyved, but that when the north-west 
wind blew, it sont feathers of geese and ducks 


- ooo 


Monzols, andinay be compared with those meutioned above 
as found by Georgi on the Burguzin. 

8° (, ea steppe antelope. 

The former name is no doubt the Duligun Baldagha 
near the Onon of Ssanang Setzen where Chinghiz Khén was 
born, written Tie-levun-pan-ti by the Chinese. ILyacinthe, 
quoted by D’Ohsson, vol. L. p. 36, nute 1. The place is still 
known by the same name, and is mentioned by a Russian 
trader ealled Yarinski, a native of Nertschinsk, who calls it 
Dilun Boldak, and says it ts situated on the right bank of 
the Quon, seven versts higher than the islund Yeko aral 
(i. e. great island) and threa verats from the Kochuefshian 
guar) house.-- Krdmann, Teaudsehin, p. 672. D'Ohason 
guys That Baldak in Mongol meansa hill (op. cit. vol. 1, p.86 
note ?. and Wolil o-plains the whole mime as meaning o 
molentl.—Wolf, Geseh, des Movyolen, p. 83. The river 
Tunggeli here means probably the Ingoda, one of whose 
head streams is still ealled Tanga. (Pallas, op. cit. vol. TV. 
p. 226.) It is very curious that the Ingoda, which was the 
very fueus of the Mongol country, and which is called Avjida 
by the Buriats, is never mentioned eo vomine so far as I 
kuow in any of the Mongol bistories, and J am disposed 
to identify the Tunggeli of thease notices with the Ingoda. 
1t is possible howover that the Tunggeli may have been one 
of the head streams of the Kerulon. ; 
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like snow towards them, and they inferred ho 
must live in that direction. Presently Budantsar 
himself appeared. As he and his brother were 

on their way home, he remarked that “it wasa 
good thing when there was a head on a man’s 
trunk, and a collar on his coat.” On being asked | 
what he meant, ho replied that the people on the | 
Tunggeli had no chicf, and that it would be easy 
to subdue them. On reaching home his brothers | 
put Budantsar at their head, and together they 
returned and conquered the people on the Tung- 


geli. Wo are still clearly in the land of mere 
legend, Budantsar, according to Muanslu, the 


author ofthe Varthhi Mekiin Nhaa’,whocalls him 
Buzenjir, means in Mongol a rhinoceros, and he 
argues thatthe prince was actually changed into 
that animal.” Whatever the valuc of this cty- 
mology, it scems probable that tho stories abont 
his being fed in an abnormal manner during his 
exile were altered frem the sume Uighur saga, 
whence his miraculous birth was derived, where 
we read that “the reign of Bukn Nhan was very 
prosperous, and he was marvellously assisted 
by three ravens sent by Heaven. They knew all 
the languages of the world, and brought him 
news whencesoever il was required.” — Bret- 
schneider, p. If the Buku Khan of the 
Uighur legend be the same as the Pi-kie-ko-han 


> Berd 
27. 


of the Tang Annals, he lived about the middle of 
the 8th century a.p.°" That we are still im the 
land of legend is best proved by the discordant 
testimony of the anthoritics as to the children of 
Budanutsar. Rashidu'd-din says he had two sons 
Buka and Buktai. The latter name is given as 
Tuka by Abulghazi ;** the 
repetition of the namo of the stem-father of the 


former is) another 
Uighur chiefs. The genealogy in the Yuan-she | 
gives Budantsar but one son, whom it calls Pa- 
ka-li-tai-ha-pi-tsi, which Hyacinthe gives as 
Bagaritai Khabichi. DeMailla’s anthority gives 
the name as Capitsi Culup Patura.”° 

The Yuan-ch’av-pi-shicalls him Barin Shura- 
tukhabichi. The Alfan Topehi calls him Kabachi 
Kuluk, and gives him a son Biker Baghatur, 
while Ssanang Setzen calls lim Bagharitai- 
khin Isaghochi, whom he makes the father of 
Khabichi Bayhatur. 

These two authors therefore introduce an extra 
gencration into ag ped) Bree not warene lee by any 
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33 Senkofs'\i, Sane: pn. 16 saa 77. 
39 Op. cit. B te 237. 


3* Abulghazi, p. 66 and note 4, , 
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of tho eilick anlheciie 


aii we shall be most safe 
in following the Priporial listas published in the 
Yuan-shi, and making Khabichi the successor of 
Budantsar and the father of Makba Todan. 

The Yuan-el@ag-pi-shi gives Budantsar two 
legitimate sons. It says that when he con- 
quered the people of ‘Tunegeli he seized a preg- 
nant female, who said she belonged to the tribe 
of Jarjinm Adankha®? Uriangka. 


Having male her his wife she bore a son Jaji- 


ratai, who was the aneestor of the tribe of Jadar. 


He was the father of Tugn-ndai, the father of 
Bart Balehira, the father of Kara Kadaan, the 
futher of Jamuka, who ruled the race Jadal. 
This Wegitimate son of Bnidantsar, Wajirtai, 
seerus to be the same one who is ealled a little 
laterin the Vaun-eloopiesh/, Jauradai, and who, 
we are told, was legitimised by lis father, and 
allowed to share in’ the family sacrifice to. the 
Tle as called Wajirtai 
who tells us he was) the 
ancestor of the family Wajirtai. 


shades of the aneestors. 
by Ssanange Setzen, 
These various 
names are no doubt equivalent to the Juriat or 
Jajerat of Rashidu'd-din, who were the subjcets 
of Jamunkaas above mentioned, but he makes 
the race descend from a son of Tumeneh Khan, 
to whom we shall refer presently. The meaning 
of the genealogical puzzle probably is that the 
Juriats or Jajerats were treated by the Mongols 
as of doubtfully genuine Mongol blood, and we 
rein faet told that on their father’s death Jauriat 
was driven out of his howse as illegitimate by 
Budantsav’s suecessor Khabieht. 

Py a second side-wife Budantsar, according 
to the Yaon-eleao-pesid, had another son called 


Baaridal, who was the ancestor of the tribe 
Barin. Baaridai’s son was called Chedukulbok, 


who had many wives and children, from among 
whom was formed the tribe of Meuian-barin. 
Rashidu’d-din, although he names the Barins 
among the Niruns or children of lieht, does not 
trace them to any eponymos like he does so 
many of the other Mongol clans, and it would 
seem from this entry in the Yudu-ch’uo-pi-shi 
that they were not deemed of pure descent. 
Buktai, the second son of Budantsar, according 
to Rashid, is not mentioned by the other authori- 
ties unless his name be a mere corruption of 
Bagharitai. The Persian author makes him 
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83° (p. cit. ix. p. 5. 
86 Adankha ia perhaps the mountain Adakhai north of 
Urga, whence the bead streams of the Kur.gol flow. 
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marry a Mongol, and becomo the father of 


Tajin, whom he in one placo makes the an- 
cestor of the Taijut. Elsewhere he confuses 
this Tajin with Nachin, the uncle of Kaidu. 
Ho says however that in the Allan Defter the 
Taijut are made to descend from a son of Kaidu 
Khin,*? which is in accordance with the Yuan- 
ch’ao-pi-shi, and there can bo small doubt that 
the former statement is founded on a mistake. 

Let us now proceed. 
Yuan-shi makes Bagharitai Khabichi besuccecd- 
ed by Makha Todan, who is so called also by 
De Mailla, the author of the Altan Topchi, and 
Ssanang Sctzen, In the Yuan-ch'’av-pi-shi he 
is called Menan Tudun. Hyacinthe gives the 
name as Minen Dudun, and Kashidu’d-din calls 
him Dutum Menen.** 

According to the Yuan-cl’ao-pi-shi and tho 
Chinese authorities Menan ‘Tudun had seven 
sons. Rashidu'd-din gives him nine, which is 
no doubt a mistake. Their names, according to 
the first of these authoritics, were—1, Khachi 
Kuiluk, the Kachi Kuluk of Ssanang Setzen, 
ealled Tsi-nung Terkhan in tho genealogy in the 
Yuan-shi, 2, Khachin, woo had a son named 
Nayagidai, so called because he liked to dress 
like a nobleman. He was.the stem-father of 
the Naynking. 3, Khachiu, who was called 
Baralatai, because ho was bigas a child, and ate 
his food with avidity. He founded tho tribe of 
the Barulas. 4, Khachula, whose sons had a 
similar failing, and evere respectively called 
Erdiamtu Barula and Todoyan Barula, 7.¢. 
Great and Little Barula, the ancestors of tribes 
so named. 5, Khachiun, who hada son called 
Adardai or Adarkadai, who loved trials and 
litigation, whence his name. He was the 
ancestor of the tribe Adarkin. 6, Kharandai, 
who used to seize upon the food belonging to 
others, whence his name of Budaan, and that 
of his tribe Budaat. 7, Nachin Baghatur, 
who had two sons named Uradai and Manghutai, 
the ancestors of the Urut and Manghut. 
He had two other sons named Shizadai and 
Dokoladai.*? 

It is very curious that when we comparo 
this list with those given by Rashidu’d-din and 
in the Yuan-shi, we should find such a marked 
discrepancy. The latter authoritics mention tho 
names of these worthics, but they make them 


The genealogy in the 


37 Vide infra. 
3¢ D’Ohsson, vol. I. p. 36, note 2. ° 
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the great-great-grandsons of Menen Tadun, and 
not his sons. There is also a considerable varia- 
tion in the dotails. They omit the eldest son 
Khachi-kuiluk, Rashid calls Hachin—Jaksu, 
the Yuan-shi—Kotsihu. The former author 
makes him tho stem-father of tho Nyakins, 
of the Uruts and Mangkuts. Hachin, Rashidu’d- 
din calls Barim ShiratuKainjau, mixing 
up his name apparently with that of his ancestor 
Burin Shiratu Khabichi as given in the Yuan- 
ch’ao-pi-shi, To him he assigns-no descend- 
ants. Ho is not named in the Yuan-shi, 
Khachula, is callod Ha-ki-li-tsi in the Yuan-shz. 
Rashid makes him the ancestor of the Barulas. 
Sam Khajiun, Khachiun of tho above list, is 
called Hauchuninthe Yuun-shi. Rashid makes 
him the ancestor of the Hederkins, 7. ¢. of the 
Adardai or Adarkidai of the same list. The 
Kharandai of the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi is called 
Ha-la-la-taiin the Yuan-shi; Rashid calls him Bat 
Kulgi, and also makes him tho leader of the 
Budats. He does not name Nachin at all. The 
Yuun-shi calls the 5th son of Tumena Kor-shi- 
kwan. Rashid calls the 6th brother Kabul Khin, 
the Kopala Khan of the Yuan-shi, the ancestor 
of the Kaiats, the 7th Udar Bayan the ancestor 
of the Jajerats or Juriats.“° The 8th Badanjar 
Doghlan, the chief of the Doghlats; and the 
9h Jiatai, the leader of the Yissuts, or, as it 
is read by Erdmann, Baisuts. These three last 
sons are not named in the Yuan-shi. Again, 
while the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi makes Kaidu Khan 
the son of Khachi Kuiluk, and therefore the 
grandson of Menen Tndun, a relationship con- 
firmed by the Yuan-shi, Rashidu’d-din makes 
him his son,—in which variations [have no doubt 
the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi preserves the earlier and 
more trustworthy legend. There is another 
variation involved in this adjustment, which is 
interesting. ‘The mother of Kaidu seems to . 
have been a somewhat truculent person. She 
is called Monalun in the Yuan-ehi, in the Kan- - 
gmu, and by Rashidu’d-din, while in the Yuan- 
ch’aorpi-shi she is called No-ma-lun. The former 
is probably the correct form of the name, and 
may le compared with Altalun and Tumalnn, 
the daughter and sister of Chinghiz Khin. 
Monalan was tho heroine of a story which is 
related both by the Chinese authors and by 
Rashidu’d-din, but not in the Yuan-ch’ao-pt-shi. 





39 Nachin ia the Mongol name for a bird ofproy (D (D'Ohseon, 
vol. 1, p. 28 note).* 
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Rashid tells us that on tho death of her hus- 
band, Monalun, who was very rich in horses 
and cattle, livedin a place whose name is doubt- 
folly read as Nush Argi, also known as the 
Black Mountain, which was very fertilo and 
thickly strewn with cattle. At this time tho 
Jelairs, who lived along tho Kerulon, and con- 
sisted of 70 guraus or 70,000 families, wero 
often at war with the Khitans, who then domi- 
nated over Northern China. Tho Khitans 
having sent a powerful army against them, the 
Jelairs, who were separated from tho invaders 
by the river, and thought themselves safo, took 
off their caps, spread ont their coats, and throw 
ironical jibes at the Khitans, bidding them go 
over and carry off thoir horses and familics. 
The latter thereupon collected faggots and twigs, 
and made rafts.on which they crossed over, 
surprised the Jclairs, and punished them se- 
vorely, not even excepting the children. The 
survivors fled and sought refuge in the district 
where Monalun lived. There driven by hunger 
they proeceded to dig for the roots of a plant 
called su7usun for food. This M. Berezin 
identifies with the Mongolian Suda the sangiuis- 
arba carned, whose roots arc uscd as a sub- 
stitute for tea.*’ In digging for these roots the 
fugitives disturbed the ground where the sons 
of Monalun were in tho habit of exercising 
their horses. Monalun, who according to the 
Yuan-she was of a truculent and irritable dispo- 
sition, reproached them bitterly. She drove her 
horses furiously over the trespassers, and killed 
several of them, and injured others, The Jelairs 
accordingly made a raid on tho horses of her 
sons, and harried them. Thereupon they went 
in pursuit without waiting to put on their 
armour. When Monalun heard of this, she told 
her danghters-in-law to put the armour in carts, 
and to follow after their husbands, but it was 
too late. They had already fallen victims to 
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their temerity and been killed. Tho Jelairs 
followed up their victory, and killed Monalun 
and such of hor family as they could lay their 
hands upon. There only escaped—Kaidn, the 
infant sou of hor eldest son, who was hidden 
away, according to Rashidu’d-din in a skin 
for making wis in, and accordiug to the 
Yuan-shi ina bundle of faggots,—and Nachin, 
Monalun’s youngest son, who was then living 
among the Bargut, where he was married. 
When tho latter heard of what had happened, 
he returned to his mother’s yvrt, where he fonnid 
Kaida and a few women. Determined to 
revenge himself, he canght a horse which had 
been earricd off by the Jelairs, and had twice 
eseaped, and mounting if went in pursnit of 
them disgnised ag a herdsman. On his way he 
inet bwo men—father and son, who were hawk- 
ing and some distance apart. Seeing his 
brother's hawk on the fist of the younger Jelair, 
he asked him if he had seen a herd of horses led 
by a big boy pass that way, he replied he had 
not, and inquired in turn if Nachin had met 
with any wild ducks or geese. Nachin replied 
that he had, and offered to conduct him te 
them. When they had rounded the bend ot 2 
river, and were ont of view of the elder hunter, 
Nachin fell upon the younger one, and killed 
him. Then tethering his horse and hawk to a 
tree, he went to meet the father, whom he also 
slew. Going on again, hecame across a herd of 
horses in charge of some delair boys, who were 
amusing themselves by throwing stones at a 
mark. IIaving drawn near them he killed 
them also, and carried off the horses, with which 
and the hawks ho onc® more went home. Ee 
now took the young Kaidu and the women 
to his own yt in the country of Barguzin, 
being the country of the Bargut already men- 


tioned. 
(To be continued.) 





CHAMPANIR AND PAWAGADITI. 
BY EDWARD bh. BASTWICK, C.R. 


The reason why these two most interesting 
places are so soldom visited by. Europeans, 1s 
probably the excessive badness of the road from 
Baroda to them, and the impossibility of 
getting supplies along it. Tho direct distanco 
to Champanir from Br roda is 31 miles, but by 





first, Ayahgra, which 1s 1) miles; then second, 
Jer6l, which is called 8 miles, but is more nearly 
10 miles; third, Kengari, which is 10) miles. 
and Champanir, whielt is as nearly as possible 
another 10 miles. The road at first passes nearly 
dne east, by tho European soldiers’ quarters 
at Baroda, and then by the sepoys’ lines. 
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After this ‘the road turns ie tho aaeLl and 
becomes a mere village path full of deep ruts 
and holes, very narrow and passing between 
thorn-bushes. The first village passed is called 
Samma, and then the Mali river is crossed by a 
bridge. Cultivation is abundant up to the third 
stage, when jungle commences and grows gra- 
dually thicker up to the ruins. About a mile 
from Champanir the road passes under an 
archway, on either side of which is a wall of 
the fort, which has been carried up the hills, 
but is now broken down in many places. 
Several ruined mandirs and other buildings, 
one or two of them Magbarahs of pirs, are passed. 
before reaching tho archway. After passing it 
the road has been paved, but is now in such 
a ruinous state that a traveller by gdri is shaken 
to death. On the left hand side of the road 
heyond the archway is scen an inner wall of 
the fort at from 50 to 100 yards, strongly 
built, about 25 feet high, and with bastions, but 
broken down in many places. After a mile 
from the archway, turn to the left through a 
double gateway, the first arch of which is 18 
feet high, The walls are adorned with the 
lotus, carved in the stone, and there is an 
Arabic mscription. 
ing to the left is the 
Champanir, with some fine trees, and a oe 
Sila not fit for Europeans, to the south. The 
nuscrable village which still exists at Champanir 


Beyond this gateway, tebe 


“umping ground a 


is to the north of ¢he camping ground, as is 
This 
is the principal thing to be seen, and it is indeed 
well worthy of examination. It is about 250 
vards from the campingtyround, and is clearly 
«a Hindd temple which has been converted by 
the Muslims into a mosque. 
dharamsila was included in the wall which 
surrounds the mosque, but this wall is now 
broken down in parts. 

The dharaméala is to the east of the mosque, 
and has a large dome, and four smaller ones, 
one at each corner like those so common in 
Upper India. The building is 18 feet high to 
the base, whence the dome sprin-:rs. The base 
is 5 feet high, and the dome itself is conjecturally 
15 feet more, so that the total height would 
be 38 feet. The court of the mosque is sepu- 
rated from the dharamsila by a wall. This 
wall has 8 arches, a large one 8 feet broad and a 
small one 5’ 5” broad alternately. The eourt of 


also, what is called, the Jama Masjid. 


A very handsome 
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the mbaqte.: measures 187 feet from north to 
south, and 122 feet from east to west. The 
principal entrance to the mosque is in the 
eastern face, and has two minirs of stone, one 
on either side the door. Each minir has seven 
storeys, if the cone at the top be reckoned as 
one. The lowest storey is handsomely carved, 
with the flower pattern. Tho second and third 
storeys have projecting ruins at top, as has the 
fourth, but it is much wider. The fifth and 
sixth storeys have ruins supported by the plan- 
tain bracket, socommon at Bijanagar, only that 
it has a twist. To the top of the fifth storey is 
764 feet, and above that to the top of the cone 
is 19 feet, making 955 feet for the total height. 
The carved base of the minars projects from 
the wall of the mosque with a semi-circle of 21 
fect. Tho entrance arch is 14’ 10” wide. The 
hall of the mosque has 88 pillars of Hindé 
architecture on either side, and the roof is sur- 
mounted by seven large cupolas, besides several 
smaller ones. There can hardly be a doubt 
that it is one of those halls in Hindn temples, 
called “halls of a thousand pillars,” though in 
no one case is that exact number to be found. 
The hall measures 160) teet from north to 
south, and 79’ 10’ from east to west. In the 
western face are seven alcoves or niches, hand- 
somely carved. The central one is of white 
marble, the others of masonry. There is no 
mimbar or pulpit, and the lotus ornament. is 
Innumerable 
bats roost in the cupolas, and the floor below is - 
covered with their deposits. 


mrved im rehef im the niches. 


The hall very 
much resembles that of the temple of Kalchand 
at Kalbarga, but is smaller. There is no in- 
scription. In the courtis the tomb of a so-called 
pir, Jahin Shah. It should be added that the 
central cnpola of the hall has three storeys 
from which galleries extend along the roof. 
The ascent of the mountain of Pawagadh is 
the next thing to be done, and it must be made 
on the north-cast side. The height is 2,800 
feet, and the summit will hardly be reached 
under three hours. After leaving the gate close 
to ie encampment, the road from the archway 


is crossed, and a dense jungle is at once entered 


upon, which is said to contain many tigers and 
panthers and a few bears. After crossing a 
succession of ridges, by a path resembling the 
| bed of & mountain torrent, and paved with jag- 
ged pieces of*rock, the first gateway is reached 
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in from 20 to 30 minutes according to the 
ability of the climber and the modo he chooses 
to ascend. A clever pony has ascended and 
cows have been driven up but with great diffi- 
culty. In about 20 minutes after passing the 
first gateway, a natural scarp 20 fect high is 
reached, which is surmounted by a wall 12 feet 
high, crenellated in the usual style. Trees, 
long grass and creepers grow from this wall in 
uw most picturesque manner. In one place a 
silvery grass hangs down 8 feet at least from 
the wall ina thick mass. The scarp is crossed 
and ascended by pute No. 2, called burhiya. 
On the left of this gateway is a small pool of 
good water which drops from the wall on the 
left. Above to the left are scen two semicir- 
cular bastions, about 70 feet in diameter, but 
only 12 feet high. 
steps cut in the rock in tolerable repair, while 
many others have been broken. At the end of 
these steps is a third gateway, above which, at 
a distance of about 80 yards, is gateway No. 4, 


At this place there are 99 


and here the jungle ends for a short space and 
then begins again, but with larger and hand- 
somer trees. The path now leads between two 
walls, that on the left being 30 feet high, 
After a hundred yards the fifth gateway is 
reached, and at the same distance the sixth 
gateway, No. 7 isa quarter of a mile beyond 
this, On the left is a ruined house of Sindhia’s 
time in which three policemen and their families 
live. They say they never sce or hear wild 
beasts. After this the path becomes much 
more steep, and the usual mode of ascent 
is in a mdachi, which is simply a cushion 
supported by two long baimboos, with a bit 
of dirty cloth on which to rest one’s feet. 
There is no support for the back, consequent- 
ly, the traveller must cling to the bamboos, 
or risk falling out backwards. The path rapidly 
becomes more difficult, but the Bhil bearers, 
small, thin, wiry men, spring from rock to 
rock with incredible agility. In some places 
the sides of the mountain are very precipitous, 
but the jungle veils the chasm. Above gateway 
No. 7 are three granaries, called mathat kithars. 
They are domed, and measure 30 feet square. 
Their walls aro 5 feet thick, and they are used 
as offices by tho Hnglish ofiicials who go up to 
reside on the mountiin. Below them are 
reservoirs for, water, nud you cross the roofs of 
these to enter the hothdrs. A long way above 
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them to the right of the road arc nine smaller 
hothars, called nau ldkhas. They are the same 
as the lower oncs in all respects except being 
smaller. They are used by Huropcans as re- 
sidences, but the wind blows with such force as 
to render them very uncomfortable. To the 
right of the kothdrs is the Champavati palace, 
consisting of a series of apartments on different 
terraces descending a long way and command- 
ing fine views. As the first syllable in the 
name of this palace is pronomeed decidedly 
short, there seems yood reason for thinking that 
it ought to be pronounced short in the word 
“Champanir” also. It is true that in the Rds 
Mé(d@ and other works it is written as if long, 
and a story is told of the name being taken 
from aiminister named “ Champa” or “Jhaimpa.” 
But considering how often such stories are 
invented by the Hindus, and how nnusnal the 
name is for a man, it may fairly be supposed 
that this story also isa fiction. ‘ Champa” is 
& common name for a place, and unless the 
word should be found written with the long a 
in very old writings, the fair supposition is that 
tho city was called from the jasmine plant 
which was common ‘in the locality. No. 8 
vatoway Is called the Makai Kothar gate, and 
beyond it is a wooden bridge which leads to 
gateway No. 9, called the Pattanpur gate, at 
which two-thirds of the ascent are finished. Ac- 
cording to the bearers the whole ascent extends 
two dvs, and from the Pattanpur gate to the 
sunt is one dos, After about 50 minute smore 
the tenth gateway is reached, and this opens 
upon the great platform, above which is the 
searped rock which cantains the temple of 
Mahakaili. There is here a small tank about 
100 feet by 80 fect, on the edge of which are 
some temples in ruins. One however is roofed, 
and has lately been repaired or rebuilt by Hindu 
merchants. So far, according to the Brahmans, 
tigers aro known to come, but they do not 
ascend the steps which lead to the top of the 
rock on which is Mahakali’s shrine. 

The ascent to this crowning platean is by stone 
steps, very stecp, and consisting of the following 
flights :—113 + § +6-+- 124 10+-19+3+ 4 
+3+34+34+44+1414+3+7 = 220. 
Tho first great flight has a siding 24 feet 
broad of stono. The last flight leads to gate No. 
11, after passing which the temple of Mahakali 
is seen on the left. This temple is 643 feet 
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from east to west, 18 +! from north to south, 
and 17/ 2’ high. Over the vimdna is a sort of 
chamber 7 feet high, which is said to be the 
shrine of a Muhamadan pir. 
was called Sajjan,” and also “ Maula Salam,” 
and is said to have been a converted Rajput. 
There is a female Muslim who attends on the 
shrine. Inthe Mahakili temple there are gene- 


This holy man 


rally two Bralimans present who break up the 
cocoanuts offered, and receive money from the 
These Brahinans live in small cot- 
taees to the cast of the shrine. The shrine 
itself consists of a room with cight pillars, and 


pilgrims. 


ene 


paved with marble, whero votaries assemble. To 
the left is a small recess where there is no Image 
but a painting of the goddess. To the west of the 
temple thore is a precipice of about one thousand 
fect, and on the brink of this is a pillar for lamps, 
the light of which must be seen at a very great 
distance. Atthis point there is 9 magnificent 
view. Thescarped platform on which stands the 
tomple of Mahikali looks as if it were formed by 
nature to havea citadel built upon it. The scarp 
is quite 200 feet high, and in the old time when 
the fortifications were entire, and wellgarrisoned, 
the place ought to have been impregnable. 


STORY OF THE MERCHANT WHO STRUCK HIS MOTHER. 
BY THE REV. 8. BEAL. 


“T remember in years gone by, there were 900 
merchants in Jambudwipa, of whom a certain 
one was tho chief, his name was MAitri (Sse-che). 
On one oceasion, these merchants all assembled 
toyether, and began to consult how they might 
best embark on some expedition for the purpose 
of getting gain. Having agreed upon a voyage 
in a certain direction, and scttled all prelimi- 
naries as to freight and provisioning the ship, 


they separated for a time, returning to their, 


homes, to take leave of their wives and families. 

“Now at this time, Maitri went to sce Ins 
mother, to get her permission and blessing ere 
he set out on the expedition contemplated. At 
this time his mother was living in retirement in 
the upper portion of the house, exercising her- 
self in religious discipline [laws of purity and 
self-restraint]. 

“ Maitri approaching her, addressed his mother 
thus: ‘Honoured mother! for, honoured 
‘parent”?] T am about to undertake a voyage 
by sea for the purpose of getting much profit. 
1 hope to return home with gold, silver, jewels 
of every kind, and so be able to minister in every 
way te your comfort, and also to that of the 
members of my family [give me then your per- 
mission aud blessing |.’ 

Then his mother began to expostulate with 
him, and to say, ‘ Dear son! why venture your 
life at sea? = Surely you havg weaith enough at 
home, and every comfort and necessary without 
stint. You can easily afford to give what is 
necessary in religious charity; there is no im- 
pediment in the way of your happiness (merit). 
Darling son! dear son! the sea is fall of perils, 


| 


boisterous winds, hungry and cruel monsters 
(fishes), evilspirits, Rakshasis, and ghouls; dear 
son! darling Miitri! all these dangers infest 
the ocean; and now I am getting old, and if 
you leave me now, although as you say yon 
want to rcturn a rich mau to minister to my 
necessities, still the day of my death is so near, 
that all your pious intentions may be of little 
use to me; stay, then, dear son! stay, to be the 
comfort of my old ago! [And so she ontreated 
him three times. ] 

‘hon Maitri answered: ‘ Yes, dear mother, 
but still I must go! think of the wealth I shall 
bring back, the gold and silver and jewels! think 
how I shall be able to nourish and cherish you 
in your old age, and what gifts I can bestow 
in religious charity.’ : 

«Thon his mother arose from her seat, and 
threw her arms round his neck, and embraced 
him as she cried: ‘Darling son! dear Maitri! 
I cannot lot you go; I cannot give you leave to 
risk your life on tho ocean just to seck for gain! 
We have money cnough, we have all wo need at 
home! I cannot Ict you go!’ 

“Then Maitri thought thus :—‘ My mother is 
cross with mc, and does not want me to prosper, 
and so she forbids me go this voyage,’ and then 
he got angry, and pulling his mother to the 
ground, he slapped (kicked) her head, and rushed 
«it of the house. 

‘Then the merchants having assembled on 
the coast, and offered their worship to the Sea- 
God, selected five men to superintend the various 
departments (as before), and set sail. But sad 
to say ! their ship was soon overtaken by a storm, 
and broke te pieces, and all the merchants ex-. 
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cept Maitri were lost. But he, having clung | when they had dropped off to slumber, Maitri 


to a plank, after tossing about on the waves for 
a long time, was at length thrown on the shore 
of an islet called Vaisvadipa [North island or 
islet]. So Maitri, having refrcshed himself with 
some wild seeds and medicinal herbs growing 
on the shore, at longth recovered his strength, 
and began to explore the neighbourhood of the 
spot where he had been cast ashore. At length, 
as he went on, he came to a southern division 
(fork) of the island, and thero he saw a path 
leading right before him. Following the track, 
after a short distance he saw, from a slight 
eminence, a city immediately in front of hin, 
shining like silver, extremely beautiful and 
glorious! it was full of towers and palaces, sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall, and im every respect 
perfectly adorned [with lakos, woods, censers, 
flags, etc., etc. | and calculated for the unbridled 
indulgence of love and pleasure. In tho centre 
of the city was a charming palace (called 
‘Morry-joy,’) built of the seven precious sub- 
stances, and most exquisite to behold ! 

‘‘ And now, from the inside of the city therecame 
forth four beautiful women, adorned with jewels, 
and every ornament calculated to please. Ap- 
proaching the spot whero Maitri was, they ad- 
dressed him as follows :—-‘ Weleome, O Maitri! 
let us couduct you within yonder city, there is 
no one there to interfore with us, and there is 
an abundance of every necessary for food and 
enjoyment. See yonder beautiful palace, called 
‘Joy and Pleasure,’ constructod of the seven 
precious substances! It is there we four live, 
we rise up and liedown as we like, with no one 
to molest us! come then, oh Maitri! enter there 
with us and enjoy our company without inter- 
ference, we will nourish you and cherish you 
with fondest care.’ So entoring into that 
pleasant hall, Maitri enjoyed the society of these 
women, with no one (man) to dispute possession 
with him. Thus passed many, many years; 
nothing to interrupt the current of his happi- 
ness. At length, after a long lapse of time, 
these four women addressed *Miitri, and said, 
‘Dear Maitri; remain here with us, and go not 
to any other city.’ Then Maitri began to doubt 
about the matter, and ho thought ‘What do 
those women mean when they talk about other 
cities ? I will wait till they aro asleep, and thon go 
and explore in every direction, and sce whether 
there is good or bad luck in store for me.’ So 
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firose, and leaving the precious tower, und pass- 
ing throngh the eastern gate, he entered tho 
garden which surrounded the city, and then 
leaving this by the southern gate, ho struck 
into a road, along which ho pursued his way. 
At length he saw before him at some distance 
a city of gold, most beautiful to look at, and in 
tho middle of it a lovely palace called ‘ Ever 
Drunk,’ made of the seven precious substances 
and beautifully adorned. Now whilst ho gazed, 
lo! eight beautiful women camo forth from tho 
city to the place where he stood, and addressed 
Miitri as follows :—‘ Dear Maitri! come near 
and enter this city in our company, there is a 
beantiful palace which we occupy, with no ono 
to molest us, there is no lack of any comfort or 
necessary within its walls; come, then, and 
enjoy our society, whilst we nourish and cherish 
you without intermission.’ So he went with 
thom, and enjoyed their company for many: 
years, till at last, when they began to talk to 
him about going to any other city, his suspicions 
were aroused as before, and ho resolved when 
they were aslecp to explore further, and find out 
what other citics there were. [And so he dis- 
covered two other cities, one built of crystal, 
the other of lapis lazuli, the first with sixteen, 
the other with thirty-two maidens, who invited 
him to use their company as before.] On re- 
ceiving similar hints from these, in succession, 
he went on further discoveries, till at length he 
suw an iron city, that appeared to him quite 
desolate, ouly he heard a voice coustantly crying 
out ‘Who is hungry ? who is thirsty ? who is 
naked ? who is woary ? who is a strangor ? 
who wishes to be carricd?’ On hearing this 
voice, Maitri began to consider with himself: 
‘At the other citios I found agreeable com- 
panions, but here I see no one, but only hear 
this doleful voice. I must search into this.’ Ac- 
cordingly ho entered the city to see whence tho 
voice proceedod. No sooner had he passed 
through the gate, than it shut behind him, 
and he felt that he was alone within the walls 
and all escape cut off. On this he was filled 
with fear, his lfmbs trembled, and the hairs 
of his body stood upright. He began to run to and 
fro in every direction, exclaiming, ‘ Woe is mo! 
lam undone! Iam ruined.’ At length, as he ran 
here andthere, lo! he saw confronting him a man, 
on whdse head there was placed av iron wheel, 
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—this wheel red with heat, and glowing as from 
a furnace, terrible to behold. Seeing this terri- 
ble sight, Maitri exclaimed: ‘Who are you? 
why do you carry that terrible wheel on 
your head ?’ On this, that wretched man re- 
plied: ‘ Dear sir! is it possible you know me not? 
Tam a merchant chief called Govinda.’ Then 
Miitri asked him, and said, ‘Pray then tell me, 
what dreadful crime have you committed in 
former days that you are constrained to wear 
that fiery whoel on your head?’ Then Govinda 
unswered, ‘In former days I was angry with and 
struck my mother on the head as sho lay upon 
the ground, and for this reason Tam condemn- 
ed to wear this fiery iron wheel around my 
head.’ At this time, Maitri, self-accused, began 
to cry out and lament; he was filled with 
remorse in recollection of his own conduct, and 
exclaimed in his agony, ‘ Now am I caught like 
a deer in the snare.’ 


‘‘Then @ certain Yaksha, who kept guard 
over that city, whose name was Viruka, sud- 
denly came to the spot, and removing the fiery 
wheel from off the head of Govinda, he placed 
it on the head of Maitri. Then the wretched 
man cried out in his agony, and said, ‘Oh, what 
have I done to merit this torment?’ [The 
Gdthas are to this effect.] To which the Yaksha 
replied, ‘You, wretched man, dared to strike 
(kick) your mother on the head as she lay on the 
ground ; now, therofore, on your head you must 
wear this fiery wheel, through 60,000 years 
your punishment shall last; be assured of this, 
through all these years you shall wear this 
wheel.’ 

“ ‘Now, Bhikshus! I was that wicked Maitri, 
and for 60,000 years I wore that wheel for 
disobedience to my mother; so be ye assured 
that disobedience to your religious superiors 
will be punished in the same way.’ ”* 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


PROF. WEBER AND BABU RAJENDRALALA 
MITHA. 
1. Letter published in the Academy, Nov. 15, 1879. 

“‘'l'o Babu Rajendra Lila Mitra, Calcutta. 

“ Ritterstrasse, 56, Berlin, 8S.W.: Oct. 27, 1879. 

* My pean Sir,—I have just reccived your bean- 
tiful work on Buddha Gayd, and my attention has 
naturally been drawn first to your polemic against 
my ideas on tho influenco of Greck, &c., art on 
India. I shall not attempt to defend them here, 
as our points of issue are so very different ; but I 
venture to call your attention toa gross mistake 
which you havo committed on p. 178 note, when 
you say: ‘Pr. W. erronebusly calls the mother 
Devak{, who neverhad anopportunity to perform 
the maternal duty of nursing her child. Accord- 
ing to the Harivanéga and the Bhdgavata Purdna, 
the child-as soon as born was taken away from her 
prison abode and left with Yasodé, who reared it 
up. . . . Hindus in this country would never 
so grossly falsify the story as to make Devakt nuree 
her son. Now, my dear Sir, you certainly cannot 
have read at all my paper on the Krishnajanmash- 
tami as it stands translated in the Judian Anti- 
quary, vol. LIT. (1874) pp. 21 ff, vol. VI. (1877) pp. 
28] ff. For there you will find « 

(1) the distinct statement that at the festival of 
Krishna’s birthday he is to be represented as 





* From the Orientsl, Oct. 9th, 1875, also reprinted in 
The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, 

4 In the Academy this waa misprinted ‘ VII"; the Babu, 
in his reply (Academy, Feb. 28), apprara uot totbave re- 


‘drinking at his mother’s breast’: Devaktstanam- 
dhaya, (Srikrishnapratimd) Devaktstanam dhava- 
yantt (better dhayarit): see vol. VI. 286 f.; and 

“ (2) at p. 285, vol. VI, you will read the follow- 
ing statoment :—‘ Here, again, is something very 
surprising about this representation. For while 
the legend throughout informs us that at Krishna’s 
birth thero was danger in delay, that his father, 
Vasudeva, had to carry the newly-born child im- 
mediately away to escape the dangers that threat- 
ened him, the above representation, which shows 
us the mother and child (the former, too, “ joyfully 
moved”) slumbering beside each other on a couch, 
presents a picture of undisturbed repose, and 
stands, therefore, in such direct contrast to the 
legend that it is difficult to suppose that both re- 
presentations have grown up on the same ground. 
The representation in this place appears ae foreign 
as the difference discussed above (p. 283) in re- 
ferenco to the locality of Krishna’s birth.’ The 
passage quoted here runs thus:—‘' It is highly 
surprising, first of all, that, according to these 
statements, the edtikdgriham (house for a woman 
in childbirth) is to be set up like a gékulam. For 
the ‘egend itself is quite consistent throughout in 
stuting that Devak{ gave birth to Krishna in 
prison. Evidently a transference has here taken 
place to Devakt of those circumstances in which 


marked this, and speaks quite earnestly, of hia having 
failed to find in vol. VIJ. anything about the nativity of 
Christ.—A. W. : 
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Yaéod 4, who received the newly-born child im- 
mediately after his birth, on her part gave birth to 
her own child, that magical girl who is exchanged 
with him. The reason of this, indeed, can only be 
that, from the beginning, the celebration of the Jan- 
mdshtamt festival stood in close relation to tho 
representation of Krishna’s growing up among 
cowherds, and conseyuently this conception en- 
tirely preponderatod over the other, according to 
which he was a prince born in prison.’ 

(3) These differences between tho ritual of 
Krishna’s birthday and between tho legends of 
his birth are the very keystone of my theory of 
the foreign origin of the first. Thus you read in 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. ILI. (1874), p. 21:— 
‘The most difficult point in connection with the 
festival of tho birthday of Krishna, as we now have 
described it, lies clearly in tho description, and 
particularly in the pictorial represontation, of him 
as a suckling at his mother’s breast, and in the 
homage paid to the mother, represented as lying 
on @ couch in a cow-house, who has borne him, tho 
lord of the world, in her womb. Such a repre- 
sentation of the god is a strange contrast to the 
other representations of him—to that of the epos, 
for example, in which ho appears as a warrior 
hero—and is, moreover, the only thing of its kind 
in India [mark tho note]. Again, the pictorial 
representation of the festival differs in various 
details from the usual legends about Krishna’s 
birth in a way which it is difficult to explain. 
The onquirer is thorefore not surprised if external 
grounds present themselves in explanation of this 
unique phenomenon, which give probability to 
the supposition that wo have in this festival some- 
_ thing transferred from outside, and retained, in 
spite of the incongruitics it has given rise to, in 
the form in which it was received. And such 
grounds are, as a matter of fact, sufficiently 
numerous. - 

 Proressor ALBR. W88ER.” 
2. To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Not having seen The Academy of 28th February 
till a few days ago, I was not aware that Babu 
R&jendraléla Mitra had replied to my letter of 
27th October last. This may account for the 
delay of this; but I think it my duty not to let 
his statements pass without necessary correction. 
And as the Ind. Antiquary brought out the Eng- 
lish version of my original paper, I hope you will 
not refuse to produce in its columns this comple- 
ment to it. 

The Babu is fully entitled to call the mother in 
the picture in question (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 350, 
from Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon) by the name of 
Yaéod4,. for, in che legend, sho is the nurse 
of Krishna, (see also my romarka on “ YasodA 
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lactans” in my paper on the Saptaéatakam of 
Hala, p. 208); but he has no right whatever to say 
that I have “erroneously” called her Dovakf, 
or as he now puts it that I have “ deliberately sub- 
stituted Devaki for Yasodé,”’ for in the ritual 
Dovaki too is described as Krishna’s nurse. 
With reference to the picture, therefore, both 
names are @ priori equally justifiable—the one 
not more than the other. Nor do I lay any 
special stress on the title attached to it in Moor’s 
work,—not by me,—as may be seen from my 
remarks (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 350, 351) : “no 
direct reference to tho special accounts of the 
manner in which the infant Krishna is represent- 
ed at the festival ofthe Krishnajanmaéshtamt is 
found in it; he is neither represented as ‘asleep 
drinking at the breast,’ nor ‘ pressing,’ &.”” And 
when I continue “of the identity of the persons, 
however, there can be no reasonable doubt,” I 
refer to those doubts only which I discuss in the 
sequel, viz. of Niclas Miller, Creuzer, Guigniaut— 
who on their part conceive tho mother to be 
BhavaniorM&ya&. If therefore the Babu pre- 
fers to call the mother represented in that picture 
Yasoda4 rather than Devaki, he is quite 
welcome to do so. Whether she be the one or the 
other matters nothing in the end, and docs not in 
the least affect the results arrived at in my paper, 
which are quite independent of the question about 
thie picture. 

My reclamation against him, the “ gross mis- 
tuko” with which I chgrge him, refers to the 
argumonts by which he tries to support his own 
view of it. For when he states: 2, that “ Devakf 
had no opportunity to perform the maternal duty 
of nursing her child,” as, 3, ‘‘ According to the 
Purdnas Krishna was, as soon as born, taken 
away from his mother,” I beg on the contrary to 
maintain, or rather to sepeut, that this is a mere 
begging of the question. I never questioned at all 
that such were the legends of the Purdnas, but I 
shewed that the ritual prescriptions for the fes- 
tival of Krishna’s birthday had a diferent aspect in 
view ; and it is just this very difference of the two 
represontations which scrves as the basis of my 
theory of the foreign origin ofthe latter. Now Dr. 
Rajendralila may bo quite correct in saying that 
“tothe Vaishnava there is no scriptural authority 
higherthanthe Bhdgavata Purdna,” as undoubtedly 
he is, when he says that “it entirely contradicts” 
my position; bat he fails to take into account two 
things—1, that fam fully aware of this incon- 
gruity, and have repeatedly noticed and commented 
upon the fact that the Bhdgavata does not mention 
this sort of festival (sco ¢. g. pp. 170,171, 179), 
and 2, that we European scholars aro not bound 
to swear by the authority of his scriptures and 
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go our way without being fettered by so curions 
a specimen of human credulity as the Bhdgavata 
appears to us to he. 

Tt utterly astonishes me how he can still main- 
tain, and that too as requiring no commentary, 
the truth of his fourth statement ;— That 
Hindus in India wonld not so grossly falsify the 
story as to make Devaki nurse her'son.” From 
this daring assertion of his, I concluded that he 
“certainly could not have read at all my paper” on 
the festival in question in the Indian Antiqnuary, 
vols. IIL. and VI.3  Henow maintains that he had 
read it, but even at present I venture to say he 
has vot done so. Surely he can only have cast 
f cursory glance over its contents, but he has 
entirely failed to understand it or apprehend its 
purport. Otherwise, how could he, after alluding 
to the fanciful decoration of the lying-in chamber, 
and to the scenes which are to be presented there, 
proceed to add—*‘ had you referred to these, you 
would have given @ correct account of the cere- 
mony’ P Now the very things which he demands 
here, nny one who looks into the paper at the 
pages referred toby himself (vol. VI. pp. 285 ff) will 
there find; for it was the very object I had in view 
in the paper, to collect so many of the ritual texts 
on tho festival as to give a most detailed and 
minute deseription of the different stages of it. 
And so far as I know, I have fairly succeeded in 
wloing so, for till this T have not found much fur- 
ther toadd. But, to return to Dr. Rajendralfla’s 
fourth statement as given above: it is in distinct 
contradiction to it, that these ritual texts collect- 
ed by mo prescribe that Krishna is to be repre- 
sented at this festivalas an infant child lying on the 
same couch with his mother Devaki and drinking 
at hor breast: thus 1, 0. C. Sa. K.—paryaiike 
etanapdyinan, 2, Bo ndtur utaange stana- 
piyinah; 3, Ud. Sri Krishnupratindiy Devakt- 
stanam dhdvayartin (dhavanttin ?). Aro the 
authors of these works-~the Bhavishya (t. e. Bha- 
vishyottara) Purdna, the Nirnaya Sindhu, the 
Vyahtrka, the Dharmasindhastra, the Janmdsh- 
tonmfrratodydpana, not Hindus in India 2?” And 
when the Babu opposes to them his personal fumily 
traditions asa Vaishnava, and repeats that neither 
he nor his coreligionists believe in Krishna’s 
having been nursed by De vak t, T bog to ask him 
how he intends ta account for these ritual pre- 
scriptions P I have to add, moreover, that they are 
tully corroborated by that oxoellent standard work 
on the Vaishnava faith—the *Haribhahktivildea 
of Gopilabhatta, a copy of the Calcutta edition 
of which (Saka 1787, a.p. 1845, pp. 716, 4to) I 
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*§ Lin vol. VI, pp. 161—180; § 2 in ib. pp. 281—801; 
§ 3, in vol. JIT, pp. 21—25 and 47~—52; and § 4 in vol. 
Vi., pp. 349—354, 
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received a few years ago (1875) through the 
kindness of my learned friend Dr. R, Rost, with 
whom I had seen it during my last stay in London 
(1874). There we not only find on p. 582 the first 
of the above quotations with the remarkable vari- 
ous reading moreover in the scholium of prasnutd, 
explained by kesharitastant, but at p. 588 we 
read still more distinctly of Devaki as lying on 
her couch with oozing breasts (enutepayodhardm) 
and of Krishna as “ sucking at them” (tadutsamge 
stanars dhayam); and lastly at p. 536 we have 
Devakt again giving the breast to her son,who while 
drinking presses the nipple with his hand,—dada- 
mdnuam tu putrasya stanan | plyamdnah (read 
ondiir) stanam so lra kuchdgre pdnind sprigan. 

[ do not doubt in the least tho accuracy of the 
Babn’s testimony that at present “the pictorial 
representation is not deemed an ossential part 
of the ceremony, nor is it anywhere produced in 
Bengal on the occasion of the fast,’’ but, testimony 
against testimony, thero was atime when this was 
otherwise, and even that time cannot be very 
remote, for the ritual texts contain abundant 
testimony to thecontrary. J.ocal and provincial 
habits can never silence the voice of literary 
documents. 

Moreover, the first of the passages quoted above 
appears to bo known to tho Babu also from some 
source independent of my papor ; for after quoting 
ithe proceeds: “had you not stopped short in 
your quotation, you would have added that the 
child should be four-handed, holding a maco, a 
discus, &c.” and then he adds: “ the words of the 
text: Sanuhachakragadd. .. . . ” Now I would 
remark that the sources from which I drew the 
passage do not contain this verse, as he might have 
casily perccived himself by comparing p. 286, 
where the text of my sources breaks off at the first 
hemistich of v. 33 with p. 289, whero it continues 
with the second hemistich of the same verse: thero 
is nor left for his verse between these two 
halves. Ho must theroforo have taken it from 
some other source not used by moe* And this 
being so, he ought certainly to have exprossed 
himself in other terms, for those used by him 
imply an accusation of my having left out some- 
thing that might have been opposed to my purpose. 
This is avery serious insinuation, as in his opinion. 
“the correct accountof the ceremony” as contained 
in this verse and in tho other details which he desi- 
dorain's In my paper, whereas they are described 
in it with all possible minuteness, “would have 
scriously interfered with the analogy between the 
nativity of Krishna and that of Christ,” which I 
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532, but with & various reading: mahdptrnam, for his 
mahapunyanh. , 
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‘undertook to establish.” With regard to this 
latter point, and particularly to this very ‘inter- 
ference,’ our views on the subject are really so 
entirely at varianco that it is better I should stop 
short here. 

Berlin, 25th April 1880. 


THE REMNANT OF THE ORIGINAL ARYAN 
; RACK. 

It is said that Major Biddulph, stationed on the 
Kashmir boundary, has prepared a report: upon 
the customs, the languages, and the folklore of 
the singular communities among whom he has 
- been residing for a long time. From Major Bid- 
dulph’s peculiar advantages and opportunities 
may be expected, says tho P/oncer, a complete 
account of people who are a survival of the old 
Aryans from whom all civilized mankind of the 
present day is probably descended.  Surgcon- 
Major Bellew, meanwhile, has been examining a 
few men from the cantons on the south-west of 
Dardistén, peopled by a similar race, who in 
one respecb are still more interesting, for their 
country has never yet been visited by a civilized 
traveller. But in appearance and language they 
closely resemble the Dards, and, unlike them, 
have not embraced the creed of their Muhamma- 
dan neighbours. The tongues spoken in all these 
hills are, for the most part, Aryan ; not descended 
from Sanskrit, and, indeed, of earlier origin than 
that classical language. On the northern slopes 
of the -‘mountains Parsi words prevail; in the 
southern cantons some of the words resemble 
Greck, some Latin, some those of modern Kirope. 
They make (and freely consume) grape wine, 
something like a crude Bargundy. Those who 
avo not Musalmans believe in one Cod, but 
employ the intercession of minor powers, repre- 
sented by images. They also occasionally canon- 
ize great men whom they have lost by death. 
They are usnally monogamons, opposed to @ivorce, 
and sarict defenders of the chastity of their uumar- 
ried girls. These latter have blue, grey, or hazel 
eyes; black hair is the exception amongst thei ; 
and when young, they are of such remarkable 
comeliness as to be in great demand in the slave 
markets of adjacent countries, Authentic informa- 
tion concerning these interesting races cannot but 
be anxiously awaited by all who realize the nature 
of tho questions inwolved.—Globe, April 17. 

Ancient Aranan Porrry.—Mr. W. A. Clons- 
ton, of Glasgow, intends issuing by private sub- 
scription a limited edition of A J'reasury of Ancient 
Arabian Poetry. 4 will include specimens from 


Amrulknais, Tar..fa, Zohair, Lebeid, Antara, 
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Amrn, and Hareth, besides a selection from the 
well-known Bedawin Romance of Aufur, by Asma't, 
who was one of the stars of the Court of Hanun- 
al-Raschid. The most striking passages of tho 
Modllakd! which have been rendered into Enelish 
verse by various translators will be given in the 
appendix. Professor G. Ff. Nicholl, MVA., of Ox- 
ford University, and King’s College, London 
will furnish some critical notes on obscure pas- 
sages of Sir William Jones’ Mnglish text of the 
Modllaldt, and Mr. J. W. Redhouse, the ominent 
Orientalist, will contribute an original translation 
of the celebrated Poem of the Mantle, by Ka'b, son 
of Zuheyr, son of &ba Sulina, witb critical notes, 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

2. Prorer Nawes.—With reference to Mr. 
George A. Gricrson’s letter in the Indian Aute- 
quary, ante p. 141, Ll beg to state that in the 
Mysore Province the custom of boring the right 
side of the nostrils of the children whose elder 
brothers or sisters died soon after their birth 
Such children are called 

Gurada—-rock. Hucha—madman. 
Ixalla-—stone. Tippa--dunehill, 

The last name is given after some rubbish from 
a dunghill has been brought ina sieve, and the 
ehild placed in it. 

T learn that this custom prevails in the Madras 
Presidency also, and that the names given there 
are Guudun, Nallau, Kepynce (Kuppat being the 
Tamil word for dunghilé) and Vemban or the 
Tt dves not appear that the mother 


prevails. 


Margosa tree. 
herself changes her name as in Bengal. 

As the district in which Pnow live is close to 
the Southern Marditha Country, it is probable 
that the custom prevails there also. 

Narayan Alyancar, 

Shimoga, 2rd Micy WR80. 





With reference to Mr. Grierson’s request at p. 141 
of the current volume of the Indian Anutignery, 
T may mention that the custom of calling a new- 
born child (after the parent has Jost a first-born 
or more in succession) by an opprobrious name, 
is common amongst many castes ino Southern 
India—including even Muhammadans. 

Any one well acquainted with the custows of 
tho natives could add much to Ma. Grierson’s 
information on the subject. | 

Kuppasvdmi (=z Sir Dangheap) is one of the 
commonest names for such children, and they 
havo the distinguishing mark of a pierced nostril 
and ear (on the right side) with w knoh of gold in it. 
Other names are Challhupullati and Guwumiydi 

Madras. ' BR. B. 





1 Conf. Ind, Ant. vol. LV. p. 2388; vol. VI. p. i 
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3. Brausani Duck.—What is the origin of the 
term “ Brahmant Duck” P It is applicd to the 
bird usually known to natives ag Chakwi and 
Chakwi, scientific name Anas casarca or Casarca 
rutila, The torm Brailimani as used to qnalify 
this bird is quite unknown to the natives of 
the Panjib, who can make no conjecture why it 
should have como to be used by the Knglish. On 
what grounds is the bird held sacred ? 


Ferozepore. R. C. 'Temrre. 


4. Tyotan Arnws.—No country in the world can 
vie with Hindustan either for splendor or varicty 
Inthe production of implements of war, as any one 
will see by paying a visit to the®ollcction of Arms 
exhibited at the India Musenin, The Ton. W. 
Egerton, M.A., M.P., has compiled a “ Handbook” 
of this collection; it is illustrated by coloured en- 
yravings of the choicest arms in the collection, and 
has an introductory sketch of the Military History 
of India. The thanks ofantiquaries are duc to Mr. 
Egerton for compiling this catalogue, and thus 
bringing together in one volume, matter that forms 
an important Tudian Historical Monograph, 


5. Nica Fieurrs.—Friar Jordanus, (cir, 1325) 
inthe 4th chapter of his Jarvels, in speaking of 
Western India, says—-“ There be also venomous 
animals, such as many serpents, big beyond 
bounds, and of divers colours, black, red, white, and 
green, and parti-coloured ; two-headed also, three- 
headed, and five-headed. Admirable marvels !”’ 

‘ol. Yule remarks ongthis,—that “ two-headed 
and even three-headed serpents might be sug- 
vested by the appearance of a cobra with dilated 
hood and spectacles especially if the spectator 
were (as probably would be the case) ina great 
fright. But for five heads T can make no apology.” 

The Niga stones to be seen in every village tm 
the Konkan represent principally three and five- 
headed snakes. May they not have given rise to 
Jordanus’s polycephalous marvels? But if so, 
what gave rise to the Naga figures having so many 
heads? There is one at Banavisi with five heads 
and a Pali inscription in the 12th yeur of King 
Satakanni Haritiputa. 





THE ASTATIC SOCLETIES. 


Tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
XII, part i. (Jan. 1880) commences with an 
article by Mr. KRedhouse on “The Most Comely 
Names"’—that is, on tho various cpithcts applied 
by orthodox Muhammadan writers to their god. 
The author gives a list of 552 such epithets com- 
piled from various previous lists, explaining each 
epithet, with references, where necessary, to the 
Kurtin. Tt is abundantly evident, therefore, that 


. ‘The acadenty, April 24, 1840, p. 316, 
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the number of “tho most comely names’ has by 
no means been confined to any sacred number, 
such as 77, 99, 101, or 1,000, in spito of the frequent 
references to the “ninety-nine names of God.” 
In Mr. Redhouse’s notes to each so-called name 
will be found several interesting points of Muslom 
superstition. The next article is by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. It is—** Notes on a newly-discovered 
Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great.” Init he gives a 
transliteration and translation ofa highly interest- 
ing inscription, together with a useful historical 
introdnetion, ‘The cylinder records in effect an 
edict issued by Cyrus after his conquest of Babylon 
and of the reigning king, Nabu-nahid (the 

“abonidus of the Greeks). ‘Tho record gives the 
genealogy of Cyrus in the order stated by Herodo- 


tus, viz, 1, Akhwmenes; 2, 'Teispes (Sispis) ; 
3, Cyrus (Kurus); 4, Cambyses (Kambujiya) ; 


5, Cyrus (Kurus) the Great. 

Mr. R. Sewell, M.C.S., follows with a note on 
Hwen 'Thsang’s acconnt of Dhanukachcka, and 
Mr. Fergusson gives expression to the doubt with 
which he---very rightly, as it seems to us—regards 
Mr. Sewell’s proposed explanation. M. Sauvaire 
completes, from a newly discovered MS. at Gotha, 
his translation of tho interesting treatise on 
Weights and Measures by Mar Isliya, Archbishop 
of Nesibe.t The number closes with a lengthy 
discussion as to the age of the Ajanta Caves, 
consisting of a paper by Réjendralila Mitra, Rai 
Bahadur, followed by a note by Mr. Fergusson. 
Dr. Rajendraléla argues that certain inscriptions 
in the caves are man alphabet that assimilates 
to that of “the Gujarat dated plates, which belong 
to the 2nd century AD.,’? and therefore these 
inscriptions fall between the 3rd century B.C. and> 
the 2nd A.D. But no scholar now holds that any 
of the dates on plates from Guyjarit are carlier 
than the 5th century, and they come down at least 
tothe 7th. Arguing exclusively from the age he 
thus assigns to inscriptions in certain caves, he 
concludes that the paintings in others are from 
1800 to 2000 years old. Mr. Fergusson trusting 
rather to architectural style and details in deter- 
mining the age of the monuments, whero the 
evidence of tho inscriptions 1s so unsatisfactory, 
concludes that the paintings in Cave No. 1 may 
be of as late a date as the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. 

Part ii. (April) opens with Max Miiller’s paper 
on Sanskrit texts discovered in Japan, which has 
also been printed separately.” Tho next consists of 
Extracts from an Official Report to the Government 
of India on the islands and antiquities of Bahrein, 
by Captain Durand. To this are added valuablo 
and suggestive notes by Sir H. Rawlinson, con- 


2 Sco Book Notice, p. 233. 
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taining much new and interesting matter relating 
to the Persian Gulf accumulated since Vincent 
and Heeren conducted their iavestigations. 

This is followed by “ Notes on the Locality and 
Population of the Tribes dwelling between the 
Brahmaputra and Ningthi Rivers,’ by the late 
G. H. Damant, M.A. The paper is accompanied 
by tables of comparative vocabularies. 

“On the Saka, Sathvat, and Gupta Eras”—a sup- 
plement to his paper “On Indian Chronology,” (N. 
S. vol. IV. pp. 81 --137), by J. Fergusson, D.C.L., 
&c. takes up, first the dates of the Indo-Scythian 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka, Vasudeva, 
&c. which the author regards as dating from the 
Saka era established, he believes, “by King 
Sanishka, who himself was a Sake king.” This 
is supported by the fact of Gondophares, in the first 
eentury, being anterior to Kanishka, and coins of 
the tine of Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian, being 
found with those of Kadphises, Kanishka, and 
Oerke in a tope in Afghanistan. Secondly, the 
Kshatrapa coins, lic contends, do not date from 
the Vikrama Samnvat, but from the Saka era, and 
overlap the earlier Guptas, and that the Vikrama 
Suiivalh was not in use till about the year 1000, 
when it was Introduced and dated from 600 years, 
or ten cycles before the battle of Karur, assumed 
to have been fought in A.D. St, in the time 
of Tlarsha Vikramaditya; and at the same tine 
the Harsha era, dating L000 years before the same 
event, or 456 B.C., was proposed and partially 
established. The Guptas he regards as dated from 
A.D. 318-19, and that the “ forcign invaders” who 
overthrew them were the White Huns whom 
Kosinas Indikopleustes mentions as ‘a powerful 
nation in the north of India, early in the sixth 
century. 

“The Meecha Satra” by C. Bendall, follows and 
gives the text and a translation of this late S4tra® 
of the Mahayana school, from the Nepalese MSS. 
at Cambridge. 

The next article is “ Historical and Archaologi- 
cal Notes ona Journey in South-Western Persia, 
1807-78,” by A. Houtem-Schindler; and the last 
in this number is on the ‘“ Identification of the 
©Maise Dawn? of the Muslims with the Zodiacal 
Light of Kuropewns,” by J. W. Redhouse, This is. 
a continuation of a paper on the same subject 





in vol, X. 

The third part, for July 1880, contains a second 
paper by Mr. EB. GL. Brandreth on the Gaurian 
compared with the Roinance languages, in con- 
tinuation of the firstin vol. XT, In this interesting 
paper the author carefully developes many striking 
analogios oxistin: between the forms in which Sans- 
krit kas broelen up into the various modern 
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Prékrits, and the way in which Latin broke up into 
the various Romance languages of modern Europe. 
These analogies are not only very marked and 
extend to many details as between one PrAkrit 
and one Romance language, but what is more 
strikingly curious even, we find one Prikrit 
following the precise analogy in ita derivations 
from Sanskrit: that Italian does in its derivations 
from Latin, whilst another is in as close analogy to 
French. ‘Take as examples Sansk. nar-as ‘man’; 
Sindhi, nav-w; Hindi, nar; and compare Lat. ani- 
ue, Ital. ann-o, Fr. an; or Sans. jihe-d, Sind. jibh- 
a, H. jibh, with lat. ros-a, It. ros-a, Fr. rose; or, 
again, San. Lhitgis, Sind, bhitt-7, Hind. batt, and 
Tat. furr-/e, It. tore, Fre tours &e. The next 
paper is by Arminius Vainbéry, “On the Uszbeg 
pos,” a poem in 7-4 cantos containing upwards 
of 4,200 distichons in the metre of the Mejia 
Leila of Jimt. It is froma MS. in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, and bears date upon the Jast 
page of 916 A. H. (1510 A. D.), and must have 
been written shortly after the death of its author, 
Prince Mehemmed Salih, the son of Mir Said, 
formerly ruler of Khareazm. The poem celebrates 
the glories of his master the great Uzbeg Chief- 
tain, Sheibani Khan, and from its length. the 
historical events related are brought before us 
in such detail, and with such episodes, ax neither 
Baber nor Mirkond, nor the Tirithh-¢ Rashid? used 
by Jarskine, and still less the little Shethant Namek 
edited by the Russian Ovientalist K. Berezin, in 
1849, can supply us. The narrative commences 
with Sheibuut’s first march upon Samarkand, then 
governed by Baki Terkhan; then follow his 
engagements with the Mirzas (as the Timurides are 
ealled) in) Pransoviana, ino which Baber plays a 
prominent part, particularly in the account of the 
siege of Samarkand, and of the troubles which the 
founder of the Mogule dynasty in India had to 
suffer at the hands of his triumphant rival. 
After the expulsion of Baber and the downfall 
of the Mirazas, which led to the defeat of the 
Mongol auxiharics of Baber, Sheibani crosses the 
Oxus (called Okiiz or Ughiiz by the author), and 
enters upon the long war with the children of 
Mirza Husein Baikara, and with Khosru Shah, 
the Jord of Ruhistin—comprizing in those days 
Badakhshan, Whatlan, Dervaz, Roshan, and 
Shignan. After the defeat and death of this 
Turkish prince, Sheibani concludes the war against 
Kharezin, where Chin Sofi, the chief of the great 
Ada-'Lurkoman ‘tribe, mude a vigorous resistance, 
and inflicted heavy losses on the Uzbegs, who had 
to besiege the capital of the said conntry for cleveu 
inonths, and only reduced it through the indomi- 


table perseverance of Sheibani. Here the poem 
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comes to close about 1595 A, D. before the anitre 
of Herat in 1507, and only five years after Shei- 
bani’s first appearance before Samarkand in 1500. 

The next paper isa translation by Dr. Kern of 
the two separate edicts of Asoka at Dbauli and 
Jaugnda, to which we shall bave occasion to refer 
elsewhere, 

This is followed by a “Grammatical Sketch of 
the Kakhyen Language’ by the Rev. J. N. Cushing, 
of the American Baptist Mission, Rangoon. Ka- 
khyen is the Burman name for the Singpho or 
Chingpau people oceupying the mountainous tract 
stretching from Upper Asdéim across Northern 
Burma into the Chinese province of Yu-nan, 

The last paper is ‘ Notes on the Libyan Tan- 
guages” by Prof, F. W. Newman, 

Inthe Journal Astatique for February, March, 
April 1880, M Clermont Gannenu continues 
his notes on '* La Coupe Phénicienne de Palestrina 
et Pune des sources de Vart et de la Mythologic 
Helléniques."—M. Maspero gives the first part 
of a study of certain pictures and Egyptian texts 
relating to Funerals.—M. C. de Harlez gives his 
fifth paper on the * Origines da Zoroastrisime,”* 


BOOK 


A CoMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE GAtntTAN LANGUAGES, 
with special reference to the astern Hindi. By A. BF. RR. 
Horrnle. (Trithuer & Co. + L&su.) 

In vols. XLI. to NUIT, (1872—t) of the Jonrnal 
of the Asiatic Society of Beng dl Dy, Hoernle brought 
out a series of essays on the Gandian (7. ¢., Sans- 
kritic) languages of N. India, which attracted a 
creat deal of attention among oriental philologists. 
These essays were subsequently expanded and 
completed by the author, who by a continued and 
more matured study of the subject way cnabled to 
introduce a number of mod fications, 
nnd additions. The book at the head of this notice 
is thas the outcome of many years’ labour in this 
particular field of enquiry, and not only contains 
within a comparatively small) compass a vast 
mmnount of information, but also shows the trained 
philologist by the scientific method and the spirit 
of incisive research by which it is pervaded. Dr. 
Voernle rightly lays great. stress on the dialectical 
varieties of the spoken languages and on the forms 
ef speech exhibited by them, and claims a full 
share of importance for the fact that ‘in most 
cases adjoining languages and dialects pass into 
cach other so imperceptibly that the determination 
of the limits of each will always remain more 
or less a matter of doubt and dispute.”’ As the 
work was originally intended to be a grammar of 
Eastern Lindi, this language has been allowed to 
remuin the centre of the author's rescurches round 
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Fravashis; the inferior evil 
genii— Yidtua, Pairikas, Kayadhas, Kagaredhas, 
Jahis, and Ashem-oghas ; Mazdean eschatology ; 
and Zoroaster and the legends.—M. Sauvaire 
publishes tho first part of his Materials for the 
History of Musalman Numismatics and Metro- 
logy.—M. le Marquis de Vogué has an interesting 
note on the form of the tombof Kshmanazar, king 
of Sidon, whose inseribed sarcophagus is one of 
the most valuable remains preserved in the 
Louvre, with an attempt to translate the Phoonician 
legend engraved on it. This is followed by the 
first part of a masterly study by M. Senart on 
the inscriptions of Piyadasi, to which we shall 
refer at length at a later page. The number 
closes with the Proceedings and Book Notices. In 
the number for May-June, M. Maspero concludes 
his study on Egyptian funerary paintings; MM. 
Sanvaire continues his * Materials’; and M. Senart 
his inseriptious of Piyadasi; while M. St. Guyard 
gives his fifth series of Notes on Assyrian Lexico- 
graphy, ‘The Proceedings are followed by trans- 
lations of the Van inscriptions by M. Guyard and 
several Babylonian records by M. Oppert. 
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NOTICKS. 


which the other languages have been grouped 
under each subject in separate paragraphs headed 
“allinities” and “ derivation,” an arrangement 
which does not in the least detract from the merits 
of the bouk as w Comparative Grammar of all the 
Gandian Jangnages. As regards the important 
linguistical results of Dr. Hoernle’s investigations, 
we must forbear following him through the 
laborious processes and ingenious combinations 
by which he has been enabled to formulate them. 
The historical development of the languages is 
briefly surnmed up as follows :—-“ Pour periods may 
be distinguished in the linguistic history of India. 
Virst, when the Ma gadhi tangue in some form 
was the only Aryan vernacular in North India. 
Secondly, when the Saurasent tongné existed 
there beside the Magadht, the one occupying the 
north-western, the other the south-eastern half. 
Thirdly, when these were broken up, cach into two 
epceches, the W. aud N,Gaudian, and the BK. and 
S. Gaudian. Fourthly, when thesefour speeches 
were subdivided into the several Gaudian lan- 
guages. The last period is that now prevailing.’ 
Concerning their philological classification, Dr. 
Huernle has arrived at the following conclusions :— 
“Since Bangfli and Oriya are accounted separate 
languages from Eastern Hindi, and Panjabi, 
Gujariiti and Sindhi from Western Hindt, @ fortior 
Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi must be con- 
sidered as distinct languages, and not merely as 
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dialects of one and the same.”? And further, “the 
languages divide themselves into two large 
groups or two great forms of speech; the ono 
extending over the Eastern half of North-India and 
comprising Eastern Hindi, Bangali and Oriya; 
the othor covering its Western halfand including 
Western Hindi, Punjibt, Gujarati, Sindhi.” ‘To 
the former group must also be added Marathi as 
representative of the Southern Gaudian speech, 
and to the latter Nepili as representative of the 
Northern Gaudian. By endcavouring to trace the 
growth of these languages through its successive 
stages, be it of development or decay, back to the 
earlier Prékrits, the anthor has had to grapple 
with a most dificult problom. While, however, 
some of his views may perhaps appear hazardous 
and open to controversy, uo one will for a mo- 
ment question that his work is of sterling value as 
a solid contribution to Prakrit philology in its 
widest sense, trustworthy alike for the linguistic 
materials it communicates, and for the sound 
principles it applies in analysing them. 


R. R. 


Time Vinayapttakam. Edited by Dr. TL. Oldenberg. Vol. I. 
The Mahivaggn. 1879. Vol. TT. The Callavagya. 1880. 
(London: Williams and Norgate.) 


Dr. Oldenberg did well in selecting the Vinaya- 
pituke for publication in preference to any other 
portion of the sacred canon of the Southern 
Buddhists. No part of it had ever been published, 
and but few fragments were known from Gogerly’s 
and Coles’ translations. The Vinayapitaka hesides, 
is important not only as containing tho ecclesias- 
tical code of the Buddhists, but also as furnishing 
an excellent insight into the state of Hindu society 
and civilization in the carly centurics of Buddhism 
upwards of 2200 ycars ago: and for the history 
of that period it supplies more complete and 
more valuable data than may be found anywhere 
in the wide range of Buddhistic literature. Tho 
Editor defines, in the latroduction to the first 
volume, the peculiar character of the Vinayapitaka 
as distinct from the Suttapitaka, or cthical code, 
and discusscs tho leading quostions as to the 
origin and historical position of the work. The 
result at which ho arrives as to the date of its 
final revision is that that must have taken placo 
some time before the council of V es 411, or about 
400 B.O. His remarks on the school to which the 
existing Vinaya text belongs, and on the original 
seat of the Pali language, are certainly full of 
intorcst, and if his reasoning docs not in every 
case carry conviction with it, it certainly leads on 
towards an eventual settlement of the various im- 
portant questions 1:ider discussion, The work is 
to be completed j:: five volumes, two of which, 
comprising the Mahdvagga and the Chullavagga, 
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have appeared. The various Indices, addcd to the 
second volume, are most valuable: and the care 
with which the text has been cdited reflects the 
greatest credit on the promising scholar who is 
making these authentic records of an ancient 
pricstly organization available to his fellow- 
students. 
R. BR. 


“On Sanskrit TEXTS DISCOVERED IN JAPAN.” By Prof, 
F. Max Miiller, 1880, pp. 386 and one plate (facsimile), 
This new pamphlet by Prof. Max Miiller is a 
separate impression (from vol. XIL., N.S., of the 
Journal of the loyal Asiatic Socicty) of a lecture 
lately delivered before the Society, and of which 
more or less ineorrect notices appeared in the 
papers at the time. 

Tt had long been known that Chinese pilgrims 
had, in the carlicr centuries A. J)., taken Sanskrit. 
books to China and the farthest Hast, but all 
enquiries secmed fruitless, and the discovery now 
announced is entirely due to Prof. Max Miller's 
unwearied exertions: a Japanese pupil at last got 
him the text. now published. All must hopo that, 
this is merely the first, and that many others will 
follow. 

The text is ofa Mauhitydna-sutra termed ‘ Sukhd- 
vulivytha, and belongs to that later stage of 
Indian Buddhism when the early simple and 
grand ideas of that religion had been modified 
after the usual Indian pattern. It is a mixture of 
frigid exaggeration with an Indian pretence at 
exactness, and contains a childish account of a 
heaven called Sukhavati, which the Buddhist 
is supposed to reach by persistent and heartless 
formalities, and to live there for ever. This twad- 
dle is, then, of no value, and every one will agree 
with Prof. Max Miller in hoping that the Japanese 
Buddhists will now beg to “purify and reform 
their religion, that is to bring it back to its ori- 
ginal form, . . a work that must be done before 
anything else can bo attempted.” 

Thus, tho interest attaching to this tract depends 
on secondary inferences which may be safely drawn 
from it: these arc important in their way. 

Tho first is: that these Buddhist treatises, even 
the latest, existed in recensions of vory different 
lengths, as is the case with a large number of 
Hindu books even now. But this particular recen- 
sion, recovercd from Japan, seems not to cxist now 
in Nepfl. : 

Secondly, it may beinferred that in all probability 
it will be possiblo to find older MSS, in China and 
Japan than in India. It may safely be said that 
no MS. written one thousand years ago is now 
existent in India, and that it is almost impossible 
to find one written five hundred years ago, for 
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most MSS. which claim to be of that date are 
merely copies of old MSS. the dates of which are 
repeated by the copyists. The Sukhavatt-vyitha 
is written in a northern form of Nagart which 
belongs to a comparatively recent period, but 
many of the letters have not been copied exactly, 
and it is impossible to fix the date satisfactorily. 

Any one who will take the trouble to compare 
the facsimile plate with the corresponding text on 
p. 30 will not fail to admire the admirable way 
in which Prof. Max Miller has restored this almost 
illegible and very corrupt text. 

In the notes (pp. 24, cte.) the Professor has 
discussed and cleared up the meaning of a num- 
ber of difficult words which perpetually occur in 
Buddhist texts, and many of which are of great 
interest to Sanskrit: students, 

On p. 7 the Professor identifies Konkana- 
pura with the western coast of the Dekhan, but 
the presence of a forest of the Borassus palm there 
is decisive against this, as it only grows in large 
numbers in dry places; Konkanapura is 
surely Konkanahalli, a former chicf town in 
the Mysore territory. 


A, B. 


pater 


Misc ELLANFOUS ESSAYS RELATING TOINDIAN St prects, by 

Brien Toughton Hodgson, Msq., PRS. lute BLAS, &e. 

2 vols. London: Tritbner & Co. ISsv. 

These two volumes of Messrs Triibner & Co.'s 
‘Oricutal Series’ contain a number of papers con- 
tributcd principally to the Journal of the Asiatia 
Necrely of Bengat between the years 1847and 1853, 
aid relating chiefly to the languages and ethnology 
of the aboriginal tribes of Lndia, with some other 
essive of a more general character. The first 
Essay on the Kochh, BOod6 and Dhimal tribes 
appeared separately at Calcutta in 18¢7, the tenth 
and cleventh on the Ronte of the Nepalese Mission 
to Pckin, and on the Route from Kathmandda to 
Darjiling, with the twellth, on the Systems of Law 
and Police in Nepal, were published in the Selres 
fione drone the Reeords of Bengal. The short papor 
on tle Native Method of making the paper called 
‘Nepalese,’ is from the Trensactions of dhe Aygeieal- 
fuyal Societys and the Letters on Vernaculars, 
with which the second volume concludes, are 
reprinted from the Friend of India, 1818. 

* Almost all the papers,” says the editor, Dr. R. 
Rost, “ more especially the longer Linguistical 
Essays, have been reprinted from copies revised 
and annotated by the author himself, who has 
varned a fresh and lasting title to the gratitude of 
all students of Indian glossology and ethnology 
by allowing the rare aud valuable Papers comprised 
in these volumes to be made generally available.” 
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And whilst the great field of Mr. Hodgson’s 
labours lay in Nep&l and along the northern fron- 
ticr of India, it must not be forgotten that those 
essays are by no meaus restricted to that zone: 
the fifth and sixth sections of these volumes is on 
the Aborigines of the Eastern frontier, and tho 
Indo-Chinese Borderers in Burma, Arakan, and 
Tenasserim, while the ninth is on the Aborigines 
of Central India, the Eastern Ghats, the Nilagiris, ° 
and Ceylon. Thus to students of ethnology and 
glossvlogy in all parts of tho Indian empire these 
essays will be of interest. 

The fow lithographs that illustrated the original 
papers have not beon reproduced (except a Map) 
with these reprints, but a greater defect is the 
want of an Index of some sort to make the work 
more convenicnt for reference. 

We have already (vol. 1V. p. 89) noticed the 
reprint of Mr, Ilodgson’s Essays on the Languages, 
Literature and Religion ofNeuil and Thibet : wecould 
only wish that they were re-edited with the same 
care as these volumes, and issued ay a third one. 


1 Vir ov Licexpr pe Gaupawa le Boudha’des Birmuns, 
ef Notice sur_les Phongyies ou Moines Birmans. Par 


1 


Monseizneur P. Bigandet, Evéeque de Ramatha, vicaire 
apostoluue d'Ava et Poyou. ‘Traduit en Frangais par 
Vietor Gauavain, Tieat. de vaisseau. Paris: 1, Leroux, 
IN73, (Syvu. pp. viii. and 510.) 

2. Tir Lire on Leuexpor Gavpansa, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with annotations; the ways of Neibban, and 
notice of the Phonygyies or Burmese Monks. By the 
Risht Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, &e. in 2 
vols. London: 'Lriibuer, L880. 


Bishop Bigandet’s invaluable work on Buddha 
and Burmese Buddhism first appeared in a single 
volume (32£ pp.) printed at Rangoon in 1858, 
and was favourably uoticed in the Calcutta Review 
in June Jo. A second edition revised and 
much enlarged (538 pp.) appeared at the same 
place im 1866. Both these editions were out of 
print when Licntenant Victor Gauvain prepared 
his very excellent French translation of the second 
edition, which brought the work again within the 
reach of furopean scholars int a convenient form 
and clear type. 

Messry. ‘Triihner & Co. now reproduce the same 
work in a faithful reprint of the second English 
edition! in two handy volumes, which will bo wel- 
come to English students. Buddhism in Burma, 
us in Ceylon, differs markedly from the religion 
which passes under the same name in Nepal, Tibet, 
and China: it knows nothing of the Bodhisattwas, 
Jiiw Buddhas, Saktts, Devis, and the multi- 
tudinous pantlicon of the Mah&yéna sects, and 
on this account alone deserves a special study. 
Aud no work founded—rather translated—from 
original sourees presents to the Western student 





* Only toofaith-nl: for it reproanees even the misprints,—e.g. ‘dilahabas’ in the note vol. II. p. 265. Gauvain 


(p. £30) hay not oveelvuked such errata 
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a more fuithful picture than that of Bishop 
Bigandcet. 

To the ordinary reader unacquainted with the 
Burmese representations of Indian names they 
will at first be somewhat confusing: ‘'Thoodan- 
dana’ for Suddhodana, ‘Pounha’ for Bréliman, 
‘Radzagio’ for R4éjagriha, ‘ Kathaba’ for Kasyapa, 
‘Dzewaka’ for Jivaka, ‘Wethalie’ for Vaisali, 
‘Dzetawon’ for Jctavana, ‘ Adzatatha’ for Ajata- 
satru, ‘Manh’ for Mara, ‘Manta’ for Muada, 
‘Nagata-saka’ for Négadisaka, ‘Tsandagutta’ for 
Chandragupta, &c. are examples of thesc Bur- 
mese forms. Might it not have been worth while 
either noting the Sanskrit equivalents in fout- 
notes, or giving a table of them? The want of an 
Tndex is a great defect of these otherwiso valuable 
volumes. 


J. SELections From TUK Kur-an. By Edward William 
Lane, Hon. Dr. Tit. Leyden., Cor. Tnst. Fr, &e. 
A new edition, revised and enlarged with an Introduc- 
tion. By Stanley Lane Poole. (Loudon: Tritbnuer & Co. 
1479.) 

2, EXTRACTS FROM THE Coran in the oniginal, with Ene- 
lish rendering. Compiled by Sir William Maur, K.CLS.L., 
LL.D. (London: Tritbner & Co. 1880.) 

These two works are similar, though of very 
different preteusionus. Sir W. Muir's very modest 
little volume of Ub pages contains thirty-five short 
extracts in Arabic with English versions. ‘They 
ure arranged according to the existing order of 
the Aordn, and are of that class which exhibit 
. arguments drawn from Nature and Providence, 
with a view to prove the existence of God as the 
Supreme Raler, and enforce His sovereign chum 
on the obcdienee and gratitude of mankind, The 
retribution of good and evil in the world to come, 
the obligation to follow virtue and eschew vice, 
the duty and happiness of the creature in wor- 
shipping and serving the Creator, and such like 
topics, ure set forth in language of beanty and 
vigour, abounding often with real poetry.” ** Pas- 
sages like these,” the author considers, ‘can hardly 
Le obnoxious to the professors of any faith; and 
there is much in them that should be welcome to 
all.” The collection intentionally avoids the special 
tenets of Islim, and may thus be uscful ‘as 
affording a certain basis of agreement and common 
thought, for those who come into contact with the 
Muslim world.” They might be useful in schools 
in India, and for the student of Arabic the selec- 
tion may be found very serviceable. The Arabic 
type is that of Stephen Austin of Hertford, and is 
very clear and legible. 


2 T, A. vol. ae Pp. 170, 241, 335, 5 vol. EV., pp. 109M, 
260ff.; vol. V., 192d, BLLL. 340%; wol. VIT., pp. L871F. 
2034, 232, 22, ‘ath vol. VIII, pp. SOfP. 152, 204F. 321, ABP. 
vol. IX., pp. 29, °-, 87, 14]. A notice of the first smal! collec: 
tion of those versions was given in vol. PV., pp. VLeit. 
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Mr. Lane’s volume is of a very different charac. 
ter: partly a reprint of his Selections published in 
1843, the book has almost been recast by his 
nephew. The extracts, which occupy the second 
half of the volume, are given ouly:in kuglish, and 
are arranged tinder distinctive heads,—the first 
part (consisting of about a fourth of the whole) sets 
forth the doctrines of Islam; the second presents 
Muhammad's versions of the history of the 
patriarchs and other personages of the Jewish 
and Christian writings. To the first Mi. Poole 
has added considerably, whilo he has also largely 
freed it from the commentary with which, im the 
first cdition, 16 was interwoven. 

The original introduction, however, which had 
been abridged from Sale’s Prelinuuary Discourse, 
has been discarded, and for it Mr. Poole has sub- 
stituted an essay of 100) pages giving a sketch of 
the beginnings of [slim in four chapters—(1) 
The Arabs before Muhamuiad, (2) Mohammad, (3) 
Islfin, and Cf) The Wurein--well written and 
instructive. ‘The volume is completed by two 
execllent Indexes. 


Merrteat, TRANSLATIONS FROM Svnskere WRITERS, with 
gnointrodnetion, prose ee and parallel passaures 
froin classical authors. By J. Maar, Cul.t., D.C.L., 
LD. PhD. (London: Tribuer & Co. 1879.) 

This voluino of Tribner’s ‘Oriental Series’ 

the work of a well-known and conscientious helie 

Whose services to the cause of Onental Jearning 

will not soon he forgotten. PIS AMetrical 

Tronslatious, which till the first, 100 pages of this 

volume, have ay mp pe aredin the pages of the 

Tudion alaley Hheby ‘y+ par tly also In Religions tid 

Moral Sentinccuts from Sauskyel Writers? and in 

three collections of versitied translations printed 


These 


for private circulation. They melude also a reprint 
of the metrical pieces from the author's Origcuel 
Sanskrit Torts, vols. DL. and V. 

Jexides occasional fOotnotes the author adds to 
his metrical renderings an Appendix of Tf pages, 
containiny faithfal prose translations of all the 
so that the freedoin of the 
metrical version can beat once yudged of; and these 


passages versified, 


latter are interspersed with references to interest. 
ing parallicl passages in the Greek and Roman 
Clussies, especially the Greek Dramatists. In 
addition to this, a further supplement of 39 
pages more of farther references is added, in- 
eluding a new version of the splendid hymu of 
Kleanthes, of which Cudworth remarks that “16 
breathes throughout a spirit of truce piety and 
"8 Though not 


2 Poblished by Mossra. Willams and Norguate, 1875, and 
noticed Lied, Aut. vol. EV. p. 1S. 

3 Cudworth, Intell ctual System, p.432; conf. Sir A. 
Grant's Aristotle, drd cd. vol. Lp. 3278. 
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so literal as Dr, Muir's, Newman's translation ‘of 
this hymn is so spirited, but so little known that 
Wo give it here :-@ 

* Almighty alway! many-named! Most glori- 
ous of tho denthless ! 

Jove, primal spring of nature, who with Law 
directest all things ! : 

Hail! for to bow salute to Thee, to every man 
is holy. 

For we from Thee an offspring are, to whom 
alone of mortals, 

That live and move along the earth, the Mimic 
Voice is granted ; 

Therefore to Thee I hymns will sing, and always 
chant thy greatness. 

Subject to Thee is yonder sky, which round tho 
earth, for ever 

Majeatic rolls at Thy command, and gladly feels 
Thy guidance— 

So mighty is the weapon, clenched within Thy 
hands unconquered, 

The double-edged and fiery bolt of ever-living 
lightuing. 

For Nature through her every part beneath its 
impulse shuddors, 

Whereby the universal scheme Thou guidest, 
which, throngh all things 

Proceeding, intermingles deep with greater 
lights and smaller. 

When Thou so vast in essence art, a king 
supreine for cver. 


¢: 
e ° . 


Nor upon earth is any work done without Thee, 
QO spirit! F 

Nor at the wther’s utmost height divine, nor 
in the ocean, 

Save whatsoe’er the infatuate work out from 
hearts of evil. , 

But Thou by wisdom knowest well to render 
odd things even ; 

Thon orderest disorder, and the unlovely lovely 
makest ; 

For so hast Thou in one combined the noble 
with the baser, 

That of the whole, a single scheme arises, cver- 
Jasting, 

Which men neglect and overlook, as many as 
are cvil; 

Unhappy, who good things to get are evcrmore 
desiring, 

While to the common law of God nor eyes nor 
ears they open,— 


* Part. of this introduction appeared also in this Journal, 
vol. IV., pp. 77ff. 
6 Dr. Muir characterises the Hindu moral and reli- 
gious ideas as represented in their literature in the words 


of the Groek poct,—moAAd  pey ie pejieypeva, 
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Obedient to which, thoy might good life enjoy 
with wisdom. 

But they, in guiso unseemly, rush this way and 
that, at random ; | 

One part, in glory’s chase engaged with ill-con- 
tending passion, 

Some, scarching evory path of gain, of comeli- 
ness forgetful, 

Others, on self-indulgence bent and on the 
body’s pleasure, 

Whilo things right contrary to these their pro- 
per action hastens. 


But, Jove all bounteous! who, in clouds en- 
wrapt, the lightning wicldest, 

Mayest Thou from baneful ignorance the race 
of men deliver ! 

This, Father, scatter from the soul, and grant 
that we the wisdom 

May reach, in confidence of which Thou justly 
guidest all things, 

That we, by Thee in honour set, with honour 
may repay thee, 

Raising to all Thy works a hymn perpetual, as 
beseemeth 

A mortil soul: since neither man nor God has 
higher glory, 

Than rightfully to celebrato Eternal Law all- 
ruling.” 

Ag an introduction to this volume, Dr. Muir has 
given a very careful résumeé of the opinions of 
European scholars, especially Lassen, Weber, 
Windisch, Boéhtlingk, M. Barth, and Momier 
Williams, on the question whether the ideas and 
doctrines of the Bhagavad Gild are derived from, 
or have been influenced by, tho Christian Scrip- 
tures,—n qnéstion suygested* by the publication 
in this Journal (vol. IJ., pp. 283—296) of a transla- 
tion of the Appendix to Dr, Lorinser’s Bhagavad- 
Gitd. 

We heartily welcome the issuo of these Transla- 
tions, &c. in a collected form. They aro the moral 
gems picked out of tho vast and often impure 
stores of Sanskrit literature,® and indicate that, 
though the moral darkness of ancient India was 
dense, there were occasional glimpses of a light 
given to individuals, which may have helped 
some to struggle against the natural progress of 
corruption, and handed them on to times of purer 
light. They wero foundations, as it were,. in 
thou,zht and in language for a better ethical 
superstracture; soil for better seod; a mpomradela 
for the reception of the highest truth.° 


mo\rd 8€ Avypa. * Many good (things) aud many bad 
mingled.” Fae 

® Clemons Alexandrinus gives tauch prominence to the 
importance of sngh moral ideas in the old religions: See 
Strom, i. 5, and 17; and 20; vi. 8, 15, and 17; vi..8 3 &c. 
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VALABHI GRANTS. 
EDITED BY DR. G. BUHLER, O.1L£. 
(Continued from vol. VII. p. 86.) 


No. XV.—A Grant oF Sindpitya I., paTED 
: Samvar 290. | 
f Dees plates on which the subjoined grant is 
written were found somo years ago at 
Dhiank, in Kathiavid, and are now preserved 
in the Rajkote Museum. Through the kindness 
of Colonel L. Barton and Major Ch. Wodehouse, 
they were lent to me for a fow days, and then 
sent tothe Government Photozincographic Office, 
Puna, where the accompanying facsimile was 
prepared. | 

The preservation of the plates is excellent, and 
the seal which shows the usual emblom and 
inscription is still attached to them. The 
letters, which exactly resemble thoso of tho 
plates published in tho Jour. R. «1. Society, vol. 
XI, p. 360 seq., are deeply and well cut. 
The number of clerical mistakes which occur is 
not greater than on other plates of the same 
dynasty. One, lauddha (Pl. I, 1. 2) for labdha, 
appears to be owing to the substitution of a 
Prakrit form for its Sanskrit original. 

The wording of the first or genealogical part 
of the grant is almost identical with that of Sili- 
ditya’s earlicr Sisana of Samvat 286, and con- 
tains, therefore, no new information. The kings 
of Valabhiwho aromentioned, arel, Bhatirka,; 
2 Guhasena, 3, Dharasena JI.; and 4, 
the donor Siladi tya I., alias Dharma- 
ditya. Itis only to be noted that Siladitya 
is the first ruler, who omits Bhatarka’s four 
sons. The reason probably is that tho plates 
usod by his ministers were too small to admit 
tho full list of kings, together with tho obligatory 
eulogy of each. In other respects the graut 
offers various interesting poiuts. 

Firstly, it is dated (PL I, L. 1) odjryaskandha- 
odvid Vulublipradvdrahombavdsaldl, “ from the 
camp of victory pitched in or on the homba 
situated in the open space before the gates of 
Valabhi.’”’ Here it is the curious term homba, 
which looks like a De$i word, that offers somo 
difficulty. Ihave not mot with it in any other 
grant, and | have not been abloto learn anything 
about its precise sicnification by inquiries at 
Vala. From the context it appoars, however, that 
it mast havo bee: oither a cantonment ora garden 
in which the king had pitched his tents. 


Secondly, tho donee Balavarménaka-Putapud- 
rasvatalanivishta-Harindthakdrita — Muhddera- 
paddéh (P\. I, ll. 2-3), “ Worshipful Mahddevu, 
dedicated by Harinatha, and dwelling within 
the precincts of Balavarmanaka-V ata- 
padra,” is very interesting. For, though wo 
possess a full score ofdecipherable and deciphered 
inscriptions of the Valabhi kings, who with two 
exceptions call themselves guwramamdhesvara, 
or ‘ardent devotees of Maihosvara,’ this is 
the first grant in which the family deity is men- 
tioned as the recipient ofa royal bounty. All 
the others record donations to Brahmans or to 
Bauddha Samghas. Our grant affords proof 
that the devotion of the Valabhians to Siva 
went beyond mere words. Tho place where 
the Linga, dedicated by Harinatha, apparently 
a Brahman, stood, [ am unable to ascertain. 
Vatapadra corresponds with a modern Varodra 
or Baroda. The map of Kathiawad unfortu- 
nately contains more than a dozen placcsbearing 
this name, and none of them is surrounded by 
villages called Bhadranaka, Pushmila- 
naka, Bramilanaka,and Dinnaniaka, 
which appear in our grant (PI. II, 1. 6-9). 
It seems that in anciént times too the name 
Vatapadra was a common one. For the 
word Buluvarmdnaka prefixed to V atapadra 
in our grant, which 1 explain to mean either 
‘belonging to or founded by Balavarman’ 
(apparently a Kshatriya), can only serve to dis- 
tinguish this particwlar villago from other 
lhomonymons ones. 

The passage specifying the objects granted 
runs as follows, (PI. L, 1. 4—10) :-—Vuthapauden- 
svatala vini jie Choshu-(sashe)- 
[sathalvdpyd aparatah tathd Bualubhata-sathu- 
vdnyd — dakshindtah  lathé — Chandrabhate- 
sulkardpyd(h|pircatah = Vutapadrdderolinrutah 
panchaviisutpdddrartaparisard 
tathipara-stiane Bheudlrdnuka-grdmapathddlake 
shinatth Vilukhattdyd(khattayd a} paratah 
Dinndndhka-grdmapathaltha] dultaratuh — Bara. 
takamarydda| da@|purratah [ pdddvartasutarr 
sdrdhai tathd dakshinustini qdityadevanddiye 
vdpyd| hl pitrvatah Kdhkinnikinbe ? |-mdcaka 
[mitchaka ?] Ssathukshetrddullarateh [tol Bran 
lanakegraémapgthadakshinatah  Pushmildnala- 
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grdmastmni(nylaparatah [ta] svametatsaha 
valvd|pyd pdddvartasatadvayanh pdnchanavatyd- 
[tya]dhikanh. i 

“Tho Yamalavipi, covering twenty- 
five square fect and situated just within the 
precincts of Vatapadra, on the northern 
boundary, west of the wellof Vania Ghosha, 





aud south of tho well belonging to Bala- 


,bhata and east of the well belonging to 
Chandrabhata; moreover (a field) one 
hundred and fifty square feet (i size) on the 
western boundary, south of the road to the village 
of Bhadranaka, west of Vitakhatta, 
north of the road to the village of Dinna- 
naka, east of the boundary of Barataka; 
further [« field one hundred and twenty-five 
square feet in extent},. on tho southern boun- 
dary, cast of the well belonging to the worship- 
ful deity Aditya, north of the field of the 
shoemaker (?) Ka kinni (Kakimbi?), south 
of the road to the village of Bramilanaka, 
west of the boundary of the village of P ush mi- 
linaka; thus, including the well, theso two 
hnndred and ninety-five square fect (ef land) 
. [have heen given]. 

Tho itnese for which tho grant is made 
is tho usual one, viz., to provide for the temple- 
worship and for the repairs of the building. 

Moro interesting than these details are the 


f° ay 





== 

name of the Diitaka, probably the executiye 
officer of the district in which Vata padra 
lay, and the dateofthe grant. The Diétakais called 
Kharagraha, and we know from tho later 
plates that K haragraha I. was the younger 
brother and successor of SilAditya 1, who 
during the lattor’s lifetime carried on the 
government. I have no -hesitation in identify- 
ing the Diétaka with the king, and to assume 
that his employment in this responsible posi- 
tion eventually led to his obtaining the real 
power in the State, and to “his carrying, 
solely intent on fulfilling his (brother's) com- 
mands, like a well-broken bullock (carries the 
yoke), royal fortune on his shoulders, though (that 
fortune) might have been desired by his most 
respected elder brother, who resembled (Indra) 
the elder brothor of Upendra (Vishnu).” 

The date of our inscription is Satvat 290, 
while all the other known inscriptions of § 11 a- 
ditya I. are Samvat 286. The now date re- | 
duces the gap betweon StlAdit y’s and the 
second Dhruvasena’s grant of Samvat 310 to 
twenty years, for which we have two more 
kings, Kharagraoha I. and Dharasena 
IM. It is thereforo very probable that our 
grant was issued towards the end of S{]4- 
ditya’s reign, and that he was shortly aftor- 
wards dethroned. 
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. Plate I. 


Cl at aft fsrernariceteraaarrmcmrat | frapritenomageas 
CY) QUANT TAT TT HATA AGS AAT AA ATTRA ASAT TA TT 


CO) maqenareyaacitaararaceafara: 
[D Rarreoneeeroriaatararrarrers: 


GUAATS ATT TST HTS SIAL MS AT IME 
ICO MIAICE a RICCI CC MEME CCLC| 


[] qeenre ara era aca tH aA AT TATA LS ATT Aa eae eT 


i aftafrcttamtavagiqearaceacaapaataysaree: 


Ll afeaeata: 


eq raed aearearted 


RATT MRS CAS TEAS TR TMT AT ARTA TTS TATTAT - 


‘ es THEIRATIaAARS TMA aaaarcataeanaeT: Teas URS 


BBE COC CCC TORE (cg 


1 Ae ete RA OO Ee net 2 net erent eengmatnmnmoe- nares eet: 


’ Tue measurement of the second fleld has not been men- 
honed, probably in consequence of a stip of the engraver. 
It nuny, however, be ascertained by dedac.i Ang tho other two 
figures from the total given helow., 


1 proud St; Sara’, eis, L. 2, reed “H- 


Trae: fpr eereaer QUT TE AAA TST ATT 





an; Coay’, dae’, L. 4, read fq, Satria 
“STaTey’. L. 6, read “Ha. LG, read Seater’, hee 
err’. "area. Ie, 8, rend hd sredbariy®, ame. 
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Py argainsreamniearatenrers: — gufrranediastsanrprcaann frarapre 
(") cremate sRrenfttiretentaarrryzec: TTTATASA 
0) freermyreta otarrragaat wsierraitorgygat aire trace 


(*] artafraae == Mearfatermeniqntaimaaanarraniaraerterrt: qq 
(] aapet: Saarerer FRAT ATS MAAR HTITAAT AA gay TASTE TAA 


—[) afernveneancaratarraraarerar erg ae gracradis lee YSraCTART 
0) yeeasiftarcatarmaanaraaat 86 aaa = garantie 
['"] ftara: aaqatamrameicteen gatatargemacrncapenna: fasta 
0°) gaquagraarraiindanaiieagiemadtpaageaagiaa 
() Preonaeentdioaa ware: atetax gad art geaaryrast 


Plate I. 


C1) Rraantarate ctr aqrevepacrararet ater TI AASTAT AHA TT 
[7] gutg sedfafedt aur war aataisgeramas aaaalanacirararectart 
[) aritaneeagert  yoarerarayqaardiqdaasaoas = grata 
(4) vie cage 4 qwergatiaenta eqoaustaariiar aqreaas Tara 
0) cette afirangrragnaren soca: Tar TMT MATT AAMT: TAT PASAT AT 
(] qa: azqrietiace: § daffqeadetar saaadt aac ucrere 
Cl qeqaretrt = tawagrraca: «= feerarRaTAqagata: «= avenge saa 
U") qrermaad are aa aferdita wnieacardearan yar afaPrananaang 
(‘] awe afiernarmqaaare gfaarrnamdie aaa: wager aat Wet 
[°) aadtwart taazafrae ae aaitat aarayaray auraecoded ae 
Cl aad araaanraien  asasratararreearrt?  .qeivaaacaatsta 
0’) yaRocararaarabaacateaanncet wteraa afaaiea sarc 
() feahrar yer a aPaaraa afraotafraraiaeaencaraceaaaer. 
C'*] seqjeafere apt aad oy ufaaranamaneafacaneRz yaaa area 
C) afar wna Feu sass || aEhretEer YT UHfreanaiefe: 7 
C°] er menage ue wer ae ser e-ae afta sar realaadeaia’ 
C’) Popaaeantant af ar at engy gauaatawe ataeearfer eat aaa a 
0°) fire: SRB aA TT aea TCH Taal eae sreacae-=fafad afala- 
(Cl geirpatetcaacagar log (ko) ode ot Oo yeeaiaT 


mina 





oe RTE AL. URI! -C, eaeahe- amb ewe 9 “PORN: 





eo re ES | Rae renee ENE o Hk tS 





On ORs ae eer ereeaine 





ee ieee ae # 


34,10, read RETA”. Cafe? Ta. 11, read aR. | * Dleord RAT, La read AraT?, oT. 3 rend 
Vaites; dele ter “arm, Lb. 12, read Sopafaar, Lis, | We; arate, Led rend “eR, aq, 
sant IP LIG LUE “dearanr: ofan. L. 14, read L. 5, read GTI ORR WTZAeHAAT:. L.7, read G- 
ae oe: a ° ‘ ta =oni: a 8, Te: Cat $¢ per - 
 Searepsntepa’, L015, read “gare; “xia, co: a L. TGA aiqzn:, 1 ie TACT: ; perhaps aI 
Be cn ae 7 . Ons. 2 an he. L. » rend mare; aca. LW), dele @ 

16, ee aIeETe i a Ja. 17, rene eae ‘ ner nay? Cont , Cvemt 1, 12, read “aia, Ta 
read dratg rts ste -t". L. 19, ai TITHR. | waft.’ * 1.36, | 









ad area. L. 17, read Raa’, 
L, 1, feud AT. 
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OHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 221.) 


TTT. 

Abnuighazi tells us that it was the fashion 
among tho Turks, tho Tajiks,* and other races 
to ascend no higher than the 7th generation, 
and that in giving any one’s pedigree the Turks 
were wont to say—‘ wo have been smiths as far 
back as my seventh ancestor,” or “‘ seven of my 
ancestors have lived in this country,” etc.? The 
7th ancestor of Chinghiz Khan Menen-tudun 
was probably the first of his line of whom we 
can safely affirm that he was a real personage, 
and was not borrowed from the traditions and 
history of other races. Tho 7th anccstor was 
called Dutakun by the Mongols according to 
Rashid and Abnighazi. This is perhaps a 
corruption of dulakhun, which in Mongol means 
seven. 

Tho Persian writers make Kaidu Khan the 
son and successor of Menen-tudun, and not his 
grandson as the Chinese do, and they tell us that 
as the Gth ancestor he was called Murti... The 
word is alsoread yurt?, burki, murte and marke.* 

Kaidu isa well-known Mongol name, and was 
borne by a grandson of Ogotai Khiin, who be. 
came a rival of Khubilai Khin. The Sagas 
apparently assign to Kaedu the son of Menen- 
tudun, the foundation of an independent com- 
munity. I have montioned how his uncle Nachin 
carried him off to tho country of Barguchin 
Tugun, where he became famous for his prowess 
and skill. 

When he grew up his ngcle made him the chief 
both of the Bargut and of the Choges or T’sckors,° 
by which name the people living on the Chikoi, 
a tributary of the Selinga, are probably meant. 
He then determined to revenge himself on the 
Jelairs, When he marched against them tho 
latter tribe, afraid of his vengeance, agreed to 
surrender those who had been guilty, and it 
was found they were 500 in number, who were 
given up to Kaidu Khan with their wives and 
children to do what he liked with them. Ho 
then summoned a family council to decide what 
should be done. At this it was\urged that to 
exact a blood penalty from thom }would not be 


' i.e. the Persians, 
? Abulrhazi, 74. 
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judicious, since they were of such inferior rank 
to those whom they had killed, and it was 
determined that Kaidu shonld make slaves of 
them, and that they should remain in perpetual 
servitude to his family. They increased largely 
in numbers, and as was customary took the 
name of their patrons, t.c. Kiat Mongol. They 
remained in this condition of sorvitude till the 
days of Chinghiz Khan's great-grandson, and 
each prince of the Imperial stock had 20 or 30 
Jelair families in his service.° 

This condition of servitude is what Rashid 
calls Ufgubughul.” It applied only to one 
section of the Jclairs, the ancestors probably 
of the present tribe Jolaid. .The greater part 
of tho race remained free, and eventually moved 
westward into the Kazak steppos. Rashid tells 
us that Kaidu founded in the country of 
Barguchin a ferry for the convenience of tra- 
vellors, which from him was called Kaidu 
Chanlum.’ 

The Yuan-shi which refers to this fact calls 
it a bridge, and tolls us it was built over the 
“little Black river” in the country of Bargu.’ 
Black river is Kara-gol in Mongol, and it is pro- 
bable that the Kara-gol, a well-known tributary of 
the Orkhon, is here meant. It iscurious that one 
so prominent in the Mongol genealogy as Kaidu 
should be altogether ignored both by Ssanang 
Setzen and in the Altan Topchi.. In the list 
given by Pallas from the Bhodhimer,.he is 
replaced by Genedugen, answering no doubt 
to Genigesy, the grandson of Kaidu as given 
in the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi, | 

Let us now proceed again. The Yuan-ch’uwo- 
pi-shi tells us that Kaidu had three song, 
Boshinkhor Dokshin, Karakhailinkhu and Jaujin | 
Ortagai, Rashidu’d-din calls them Baisangkur, 
Jerki Lin Gun and Jaujin Urdeki.’’ In the 
Yuan-shi which says Kaidu left but two sons, 
the first of them is named Pai-sung-khur and 
the olbor Cha-la-ka-ning-ur. The latter of 
whou: is thero said to have married his brother’s 
widow, and by her to have had No-ku-cha-war- 
tu-te-ko, who was the ancestor of the Se-chi- 
8 Abalgha:i, 2and63. 
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hwu, t.e. the Sijiut. The <Alian Topchi and 

_Ssanang Setzen only name tho first son, tho 
former calls him Baisangkur Dokshin and the 
latter Shingkhor Dokshin. As I have said, both 
of them omit the name of Kaidu, and make Bai- 
sangkur the son of Khachi Kiltk. We will 
revert to Baisangkur presently. 

The Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi tells us that Kara- 
kailinku, «.¢. Jerki Lin Gun had a son Sankun- 
bilge who had a son Anbakhai, who had a son 
Khadan Taishi. Having married the widow of 
his elder brother, hie also had by her a son Bosu- 
tai, who was the ancestor of the Besut or Baisut. 
According to Rashidu’d-din they were tho 
descendants of Jiadai, whom he makes the 9th 
son of Tumbaghai or Tumeneh Khan.’* Janji 
Ortagai according to the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi had 
six sons :—1, Oronar; 2, Khuankhotan; 3, Arulat; 
4, Sunit; 5, Khabturkhakhu or Khaturkhasi ; 
6, Genigosi. These are merely oponymous 
names, the father the eponymos of the Urta- 
yans, and according to Rashidu’d-din of the 
Sijiat; Oronar, the stem father of the Urnaut ; 
Khuankhotan of the Kunogkiat; Arulat of the 
Arulat; Sunit of the Sunid; Khabturkhakbhu 
of the Kabteruns, and Genigesi of the Chinos. 

Let us now contrast this story with that told 
by Rashid. He calls Kaidu’s second son Jerki 
Lin Gun, and tells us Lin Gun, which was cor- 
rupted by the Mongols into Liku, was a Chineso 
title meaning Great prince. On his brother 
Bai Sangkur’s death he married his widow, by 
whom he had two sons, Kendu-chino and 
Uluk-chino, ¢.e. the male wolf and the female 
wolf. Their descendants, we are further told, 
were called Chinos and also Nokuz, and he 
distinguishes them from the Nokuz who came 
cut of Irgeneh-kun.** By another wife Rashid 
tells us Jerki Lin Gun had other sons, the eldest 
of whom was Surghodul-chino who was the 
father of Ambaghai Khiin, of whom wo shall 

- have more to say presently. Kaidu’s third son 
according to him was called Jaujin Urguz, and 
he was the ancestor of the Sanjiut and Arikans 
or Ertigans..* We will now revert to Bai 
Sangkur, tho eldest son of Kaidu Khan, who in 
his capacity as fifth ancestor was entitled to the 
style of Budakur.’*- Apparently no facts arc 
recorded about him. 

- The Yuan-cl. w0-pi-sht tells us he had a son, 
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Tunbenai Setzen. Tho Yuan-shi calls him Tun- 
pa-khai, the Altan Topchi Tonbenai, Ssanang 
Setzen Tumbaghai Setzen, and Rashidu’d-din 
Tumeneh Khin. As fourth ancestor he was 
styled Buduti. Tunbenai Khan according to the 
Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi had two sons Kabul Khakan 
and Sinshili. The Yuan-she gives him six sons, 
namely Ko-tsi-ku, Hai-ke-lo-tsi-ko-tan, Ho-chun, 
Ha-ta-le-tai, Hos-shi-kwan, and Ho-po-lu Han, 
the last of whom is of courso Kabul Khikan. 
Rashidu’d-din gives him nine sons, whom he calls 
respectively—Jak-su, Barin Shir-batu, Khaiju, 
Kajuli, Sam Khajiun Batkulgi, Kabul Khan, Udur 
Bayan, Budantsar Doglan and Jiadai. That is 
in the main the same eponymous ancestors of 
various tribes who in the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi are 
made sons of Menen Tudun. This variation in 
the goncalogy as given by the throe principal 
witnesscs shows we are still in tho region of 
artificial names introduced to oxplain ethno- 
graphic relations, and it is probable that tho only 
names of actual persons in the list aro those 
constituting the main line of descent of the 
Khanate. Let us now turn to Kabul or Khubilai 
Khiin, who as third ancestor wasentitled Elenjik. 
We are indebted to Rashidu’d-din for proserv- 
ing us a curious saga about him. Ho tolls us 
that his prowess and that of his sons having 
reached the ears of the Altan Khan, 7.e. of the 
Kin ruler of China, ho sent envoys to summon 
him to his presence. Ifv accordingly sct out, 
and was recvived with duc honours, and was 
given a grand feast, but afraid of treachery to 
which the Chinese were much addicted, and 
that the meat and drink might bo poisoned, he 
withdrew for a while on the plea that he wanted 
repose, and then returned. Presently when the 
air was cooler, he again withdrow to rofresh 
himself, and went to bathe ina neighbouring 
stream. He now returned again, and bcing 
satisfied of the good faith of the Chinese, began 
to eat and drink voraciously, and without show- 
iug any signs of suspicion. Jlis immense 
appetite astonished his hosts, who declared 
that God had chosen him for a great ruler, 
since meat and drink seemed not to satisfy or 
make himdrurfk. Presently, however, the drink 
began to affec} him. He approached the Altan 
Khan, and laid hold of his beard, and gave him 
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who was witness of this, was greatly angered, 
and was for punishing him then and there, 
but having become somewhat sober, Kabul 
apparently apologized, saying that it was his 
hand which was to blame, and not himself, 
for his will had not followed his hand.’® 
According to D’Ohsson’s reading he demanded 
to be punished.'® The Altan Khin who thought 
_ that if he exacted punishment he would bring 
the revenge of his people upon himself, dissem- 
bled his anger, and having selected from his 
treasury a silken garment embroidered with 
gold threads, a crown, a gold decked girdle and 
other presents, presented them to him on his 
departure. His minister argued, however, that 
he had not done well in letting him thus go. 
He thoreupon sent a messenger to recall him, 
and as he refused to go, a socond messenger 
with a posse of troops was sent to compel him. 
When they arrived at his camp he was not at 
home, but one of his wives promised that on 
his return he, with his sons and daughtors, 
would comply with tho omperor’s wish. Asthe 
messenger was returning home he encountered 
a man attended by some slaves whom he recog- 
nized as Kabul, and thoroupon seized him and 
carried him off. Hx route they put up at the 
house of a Saljiut, who was a friend of Kabul 
Khan’s. He supplied tito latter with a horse 
which he said was as swift as the lightning or 
the wind. On this he mounted and fled, and was 
pursued by the messenger of tho Altan Khan, 
who did not overtake him however till he 
reached home. There Kabul treated his pur- 
suer with marked hospitatity, gave him a beau- 
tiful new tent to live in, where he was waited 
upon by his young wife Mcti. Meanwhile, 
howevor, he summoned his dependents, his sons 
being away, and told them that he had become 
weary of life since he had been pursued by the 
Chinese messenger. He called upon them to 
kill him, saying that if they did not do so he 
would commit suicide. Thereupon they fell on 
the Kin messenger and slew him. Kabul Khin 
soon after fell ill and died.*’ Nothing of this 
appears in the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi, On turning to 
the Chineso annals dealing with Yeo Kin dynasty 
we find certain obscure notices which apparently 
refer to these events. In the Ta-ksin-kewocht we 


16 Erdmann, op. W., p. 551. ; 
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are told that during the reign of the Emperor 
Tai-tsung, whose Tungusic name was Ukunai, 
and whose reign was in the interval 1123—1137, 
a great number of the Mongkn became subject 
to him, but in the next reign, te. 1188—1140, 
they became rebellious.** De Mailla, who trans- 
lated the Kang-mu, states that about 1135 the 
Mongols began to bo very powerful and a 
menace to the Empire. We are told they could 
see by night as woll as by day, and that they 
wore cuirasses made from the hides of fish 
which were proof against arrows. Towards 
the end of that year the Kin Emperor sent his 
General Hushaku against them.’® Hushaku 
was not successful but had to retire. His 
retreat was the signal for the advance of tho 
Mongols who captured many of his people, and 
followed him as far as the district of Hailing, 
where, having ventured on an engagement, his 
army was cut in picces. Another and more 
formidable army was sent against them. This 
was apparently in. 1189.29 These extracts 
probably refer to the reign of Kabul Khin and 
to the feud he had with the Kin Empire. Ac- 


. cording to Rashidu’d-din, Kabul Khin married 


Goa Khuaku, meaning the Fair Khuaku, who be- 
longed to the Turkish tribe of the Kongurut, 
of which we shall have much to say presently. 
By her he says he had six sons, who were called 
Kiat. Abulghazi says tho Mongols call a 
torrent which comes down from a mountain 
kian, which word originally meant rapid or 
impetuous. The plural of ian is. kiat,”’ and 
we aro told the sons of Kabul Khin were 
so called because of their impetuosity. The 
namo Kian or Kaian, howover, was doubtless 
of much older date, and designated in the old 
legends ono of the two primitive stocks of the 
Turks. One ofthe two brothors who ruled them 
in thoir primitive home in Irgenchkun was 
callod Kian, and his descendants Kiat. Kiat 
was the special name of the family of Chinghiz 
Khan. : 
Tho Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi tells us that Kabul had 
seven sons, in which it is followed by the 
Yuunesht and Ssanang Setzen. These agree 
generally with the names recorded by Rashid, 
and aro as follows:—Ukin Barkhakh, Bartan 
Baghadur, Khutukhu Mungur, Khutula Khakan, 
18 ‘Sohott, Aelteste ' Nachrichten ‘yon Mongolen und 
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Khulan, Khadan*® and Todayan Uchigen.** 
In the Yuan-shi the names are givon as 1, Ughin- 
pa-la-gha-gha; 2, Par-tan; 3, Hwa-tu-lu-mi-niur; 
4, Hwarlu-la-khum; 5, Ho-tan Patur; 6, To-tuan- 
wo-chi-kin ; 7, Hwo-lan-pa-tur. The Yuan-ch’ao- 
pi-she tells us that although Kabul Khan had so 
many sons, he did not leave his Empire to any of 
them, but left it to An-ba-khai, the chief of the 
Taijut. This doubtless refers to the “ Impera- 
torship,’”’ to coin a phrase ; the Mongols propor 
no doubt remained subject to their own royal 
stock. 

It was about this time that the long feud 
commenced between the Mongols and Tartars 
which had such serious consequences lator on. 

The Tartars here mentioned, to whom the 
name Tartar properly belonged, were, it would 
seem, formorly the suzerains of the Mongols, 
who were in consequence sometimes referred to 
as Black Tartars, i. e. subject Tartars. They 
consisted according to Rashidu’d-din of about 
70,009 families, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of lake Buyur in North Eastern Mongolia. 
The Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi also places them on the 
river Orshin which connocts tho lakes of Buyur 
and Kulun and on the Olkui further south, 
and they seem in fact to have held the northern 
part of the Kingkhan range. I have discussed 
the orthography of tho name Tartar in a long 
note to the first volume of my work already 
cited.** They aro first mentioned by the Chinese 
historian Gheaou-yang-sieou who lived 1007— 
1072, and who tells us they were descended 
from the Mo-ho of whom they were a section, 
and that their country was situated to the 
north-oast of that of the Hi and Khitans., 
We are told further that the Mo-ho having 
been attacked by the Khitans wero dispersed ; 
one portion submitted to the Khitans, another 
sought refuge with the Polai to the east, while 
the third took refuge in the In-shan mountains, 
and adopted tho name of Tachd, which was the 
original form of the name Tartar in the Chinese 
Annals.*® The Mo-ho were the Tungusic tribes 
of Manchuria, from whom the Kin Tartars and 
the modern Manchus sprang. Hence it follows 
that the Tartacs were in fact very near relatives 
of the modorn Manchus, but we may get even 

#3 The Kean Bebadur of Rashid. _ 
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nearer than this to their real affinity. Their 
name as I have argued is equivalent to no- 
made, and is probably derived from their 
dwelling in movable yurts or tents. Such a 
yurt is called’ Zutura-bu in Manchu, and is 
derived from the Tungusic word fata or tartar, 
meaning to drag or pull, anda tent or house 
Shelter is still called ¢atun or tata.*° Now tho 
Daurians, who, so far as we know, sprang from 
the very country of the old Tartars, and thence 
overspread the district’ east of lake Baikal called 
Dauria, have their name formed out of the same 
eloment. They aro called Da-urs or Tu-gori. 
Da-ur, we aro expressly told, means the 
square hut which prevails with the tribe, and 
I have small doubt that the Daurians are in fact 
the descendants of tho Tartars proper of carly 
Mongol history. Rashidu’d-din tells us they 
were divided into gix divisions, but if this 
statement is reliable two of the six wero pro- 
bably of subordinate rank, for, as wo shall show 
further on, the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-sht several times 
refers to the fuur hordes of the Tartars. 

Woe will now turn to the feud which arose 
betweon the Mongols and the Tartars. Goa 
Khuaku Kabul’s wife had a brother named 
Sain Tegin, ¢. e. the Good prince. The latter 
having fallen ill, a Tartar Shaman or Kam 
named Jorkil Buduya. was summoned to treat 
him. The patient died notwithstanding tho 
hocus pocus of the Shaman. Tho latter way 
sent homo, but not long after was put to death 
by the relatives of Sain Tegin. A struggle 
ensued at a place called Beran Segdan. (?) In 
this fight Kedan Baghadur distinguished him- 
self in single combat with the Tartar leader, 
Motor Behadur, in which the latter was badly 
wounded, and remainod hors de combat for a 
wholo year. On his recovery the strugyglo was 
again renewed at two places named: Ula Ilak 
(?) and Ker Jlak (?) in which the Mongols had 
the best of it.*” Theso strugglos were renewed 
several times by the sons of Kabul Khin.** 
Meanwhile difficulties arose in anothor direction. 
As wo read inthe Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi the Khakan 
An-ba-khai, who was the special chief of the 
Taijuts, had given his daughter in marriage to 
a chief of the Tartars, who lived on tho river 

86 History of the Mongols, pp. 702 and 703. 
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Orshin. As he was escorting her himself he 
was seized by the Tartars, who donbtless 
deemed it a good opportunity for revenge, and 
by them was handed over to the authorities of 
the Kin empire, who also had a grievance against 
the Mongols. Rashidu’d-din in reporting this 
event makes out that An-ba-khai had gone 
to the Tartar country to fotch home his own 
bride.*° The former authority says that as he 
was being carried off he bade a man named 
Barakhashi of the tribe Baisut, who was re- 
turning homo, go and tell Kutlugh Khin and 
his own son Khadan Taishi to revenge him, and 
drawing his illustrations from tho use of the 
bow, ho told him to entreat them that even if 
they had to wear out all the nails on their ten 
fingors in the work to do so. Rashid reports 
this part of the story differently. He says that 
An-ba-khai, as he was being carried off, sent 
one of his slaves named Bulghachi to tell the 
Kin Emperor that it was a base thing to put 
him to death when he had been treacherously 


captured and surrendered by others, and that if 


he did so he would draw upon himself the 
revenge of all the Mongol tribes. The Altan 
Khan ruthlessly bade the messenger take post 
horses, and go and tell his people that An-ba-khai 
was going to be oxecuted by being nailed down 
to a wooden ass. Ho arcordingly set out, but 
when he came to the land of the Durbans,*° 
they refused to give him tho necessary horses, 
and paid no heed fo his reproaches, so that 
presently his Chinese horses having broken 
down, ho had to go on foot. When he reached 
home he reported what had happened.** Tho 
process of nailing people down to a so-called 
wooden ass, flaying them, and then hewing thom 
limb from limb, was a well-known punishment 
of State criminals in China (see Stanislas Julien 
UOrphelin de la Chine, pp. 127 and 128).™ 
Beside An-ba-khai, Ukin Barkhakh, the eldest 
son of Kabul Khiin, was also put to death in 
this fashion, and it was tho execution of these 
two chiofs which was made his chief ground for 
attacking the Kin empire by Chinghiz Khan. 
Ssanang Setzen has a curious statement that 
in a struggle which ensued bet\een the sons of 
Kabul Khin and of An-ba-khai they were all 
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killed save a son of each. I cannot find a con- 
firmation of this story elsewhere, but it is 
singular that Kutlugh Khan, the son of Kabul, 
and Khadan, the son of An-ba-khai, are the only 
two of the many sons of the two chiefs who 
occur in the succeeding story, and it would 
soom that their brothers were in fact dead, 
while it is very certain that thore was a rivalry 
for supremacy between the two familics. Re- 
suming our story, wo are toldin the Yuan-ch’ao- 
pt-shi that when An-ba-khai was carried offand 
put to death, the Taijut tribe met together 
on the banks of the river Khorkhon, and elected 
Kutlugh as thoir leader, 2. e. as Khakan or 
Imperator. Palladius by this locality under- 
stands the low ground on the river Onon, but 
this is doubtful, for the Onon is very frequently 
mentioned by its proper namoin tho Yuan-ch’ao- 
pi-shi: but we shall hear again of this name. 
Kutlugh Khan is so called by Rashidud’-din. 
D’Ohsson mistakenly calls him Kubilai.** It 
would scem that his eldor brothers were now 
dead, especially Bardan Baghadur, and con- 
sequently according to the Mongol law of suc- 
cession by which brother succoeds brother he 
became the heir to the throne. He was directly 
the ruler of the Mongols, and apparently “ im- 
perator’’ of the forces of other tribes, including the 
Tayut. Kutlugh was a famous hero of Mongol 
romanco. His voice, we are told, could be heard 
behindseven hills, and was compared to the thun- 
der in the mountains. His grip was like that of 
a bear, and when he chose he could break a man 
with his brawny arms like breaking an arrow. 
Ho would haul whole trunks to make up his 
fire on winter nights, and would lie asleep 
beside it more or less unconscious with drinking, 
heedless of the cinders and sparks which fell 
on his naked body, mistaking the burns for 
the bites of insects, and turn over to slcep 
again. At his meals he could demolish a whole 
sheep and a huge skin of kumie or fermented 
mare’s milk, and still was not satisfied.°* He was 
in fact the heroic colossus and Hercules of 
Mongol legend. He headed the army which 
narched against China to avenge the deaths of 
his relatives. On this occasion he was accom- 
panied by his nephew Yessukei, the son of Bar- 
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dan Baghadur by Khadan Taishi, the son of 
Anbakhai, and by Khadan’s son Tuda. Rashid- 
u’d-din tells us that in this struggle the Mon- 
gols won a complete victory, and returned with 
a greit booty. As he was retiring Kutlugh 
with some of his warriors engaged in hunting, 
and got separated from his companions. 
When the Durbans®*® heard of this they went 
against him, killed his companions, and compel- 
led him and his horse, which had the speed of 
lightning, to take shelter in a marshy place. In 
this bog he sank, but springing from lis horse's 
back, and gaining solid ground, his pursuers, 
it is said, disdained to toueh him, remarking 
“What cin a Mongol do without his horse,’*® 
He succeeded how- 
ever in recovering his horse, which he dragged 


and thereupon withdrew. 


out of the quagmire by its mane, and went on 
Tlis people there had 
made up their minds that he was lost, and 
Rashidu’d-din reports how his nephew Yes- 
snkei prepared the funeral meats, and took 
them to Khadan Taishi and his son ‘Tuda and 
to Kutlugh’s wife. The two former began to 
wail terribly, but the brave wife on hearing 
what the cause of their grief was, bade them 
not distress themselves that he whose voice 


his way homewards. 


was like the thunder, and who conld hug men 
like a bear, was uot likely to be undone by the 
Durbans, and he did in fact shortly appear 
riding ona stallion which he had carried off from 
the Durbans, and driving a number of their 
fillies before him. Tis great boots he had filled 
with eges of the wild geese which he found 
inthe steppe, and rode barefoot. The funeral 
fuast was now eonverted into another kind of 
festival, and Kutlugh’s wife triumphed greatly 
in boasting that she knew her good man would 
not he killed by these poltroons.*” | 
On turning to the Chinese notices for con- 
firmation of these doings, we find it stated im 
the Kangmu, under the year 1147, that the 
war between the Kin Empire and the Mongols 
still continued. The son of Talan who was a 
Kin general anmed Chinghoa-tu-lang, and 
whose country bordered on that of China, 
incensed ut his father’s death, deserted 


the side of the Kin, and joined the Mongols, 


33 i.e. the Tarta:«. : 

30 Asauredly a ontence with o singular local force when 
applicd vo this race of Centaurs. 

37 1d, pp. 556—561. ‘ 
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and increased their power so much that thie 
general Uchu, who on his return from Pien 
leang was sent against them, was compelled to 
make peace with them, to cede 27 forts north 
of tho river Si-ping to them, and to undertake 
to pay them annually a certain number of 
cattle and sheep and also grain. Ie wished 
to givo their chief the title of Mong-fu-kue- 
wang, but he refused it, and himself adopted 
the style of Imperor of the great Empire of 
the Mongols, and he was styled Tsn-yuan-wang- 
ti."8 The Va-kin-kwo-chi sxys nothing about 
these events, but merely reports that the 
Mongku, having obtained many Chinese and 
Khitan boys and girls either in war or other- 
wise, who hac coalesced with them, had gradual- 
ly becomeaccustomed to the use of cooked meats, 
and become a great nation under the name 
of Ta-Mongkn-kuo, #7. e. the Kingdom of the 
great Mongols.” These extracts scem to me to 
clearly refer to the reign of Kutlugh NKhén. 
The Si-ping of this notice was the Kernlon 
which now became the frontier between the 
Kin Tartars and the Mongols. It would seem 
from the Chinese notice translated by Vasile 
that the Kin ruler gave up to the Mougols the 
fortresses he had north of the Kerulon. Ee 
siys he also agreed to pay tribute. According 
to Vasilief the title whigh the emperor wished to 
confer on Kutlugh was Ao lo Bochiclie, which 
he deems a corraption of Du-Bo-chielie, meaning 
the great minister.*° ° 

According to the above passage it wonld seem 
further that it was about the year L147 that the 
chief of the Mongols tirst adopted the style of 
‘Mongol Khin.’ What then is the meaning 
of this name ‘Mongol ? Schmidt explained it 
as derived from Mong, meaning ‘brave, daring, 
bold.’*? This etymology is acquiesced in by 
Dr. Schott,*? and adopted it in the first volume 
of my work on the Mongols.** But T am not 
now by any means certain of this view. In a 
recent number of the China Review there is a 
note by M. Deveria, which is singularly in- 
teresting. He quotes a passage from the 
Chinese work Liang-pau-tsteun-yu-ngan in the 
torms following :-—‘‘ The expression Mung-ku- 
urh is used in the markets to signify silver (cash). 


39 Schott, op. cit. 17. 

*o Berezino, Rashid-ud.din, vol. I1., p. 185, note 38. 

*! Ssanang Sctzen, p. 380; Journ, Asiat. Ist ser., 
tom ITJ., p. 109. 


#2 Op. cit. g. 5 note. *3 Vide op. cit. page 27. 
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In the national language Mungknu means silver. 
It is by contradistinction with the Gold 
Empive that this title “Silver” was adopted.’”** 
This is very interesting, There can be no 
doubt that in Mongol the namo for silver is 
MangguorMongeu. Now itis singularly curious 
that the two dynasties which succeeded one 
another immediately before the Yuan or Mongol 
dynasty, namely, those founded respectively by 
the Khitans and the Niuchi or Jurchi gave 
themselves names derived from two metals. The 
former styled their dynasty Liao, 7.e. steel, and 
the latter Kin, de. gold, and it would be eonsis- 
tent uf the Mongols were similarly to designate 
their dynasty from the metal silver. There 
would be even a greater reasonableness in their 
doing so, for their country was very nich in 
silver. As Isbrand Ides long ago stated, “the 
river Zerebrenski, which falls into the Argun 
about eight miles from Argunskoi is called by the 
Mongols Monga-vol, 7.¢. the silver river, beeanse 
formerly about two miles up the stream there 
The-Ywan- chav-pi-sht, 
Khfidu Khan. 


OTe aes 8 aS ew: 


| | 
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weresilver mines out of which the Nincheners, 
i.e. the Kin Tartars and the Mongols, dug great 


‘quantities of that metal, and great numbers of 


pits in which the metal was melted are at 
present to be seen."** ~The old traveller tells us 
the mines having been long disused had fallen in, 
but he took a piece of the ore back with bim to 
Moscow. If he had known of this river it would 
have strenythened the contention of Banzarof, 
which I do not by any means adopt, that the 
word Mongol was derived from mon-yol, a 
river, and, as he contended Saljiut was from a 
Salja-goland Olkhonut from Olkho-gol.4° The 
silver mines and graves in the old Mongol 
country are described in some detail by other 
travellers.” These facta make it not impro- 
bable that the name Mongol is in fact derived 
from mongqu, ‘silver, and that it was applied 
about the year 1147 as stated in. the Wanyieu. 
We will now tabulato the genealogies wo have 
diseussed as given by the principal autho- 
rities. 


Jau Ortagai 


a ar ne ee 
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Besutai Oronar Khuankhotan Arulat Sunit Khabturkhaku Geligesy 


Anbakhai 
Chief of the Taijut 


Ukin Barkhakh. Bartan Baghatur. Khutuktu Mungur, Khutola Khakan. Khulan. Khadan. Todayan Uchigen. 


The Yuan Shi 
Hai du 


4 


Pai-sung-khur 


Tun-pa-khai 
also called 
Tun-pi-nel 


Q Hai ki li tsi ko-tan 
also called 
Ko-huo-la-ko-li-tan 


1 Ko-tsi-ku 
also called 
Na-ko-hor 


also called also called 


Sere a eee + strata — vaen memes naman ene 


#6 China Review, vol, VIL. D.. 2u2, c 
#6 Op, cit. D. 47. ‘ 


3 Tau-chun 
also called 
Llo-chan 


also called 





Cha-la-ka-ning-ur 
also called 
Chai-pur-kan-nu-ur 


Ni-ku-cha-wur-tu-ti-ko 
ancestor of the Sijiut. 


Hata-le-lai © Hor-shi-kwan Ho-pu-la 
slgo called also called also called 
Na-lv-la-tai = a-ta-li-chi = _Ho-po-lu-han 





Par-ta-ma Hu-tu-ko-la-ma-naur Hor-lar-an  a-tan-pa-tur To-to-ngo-che-si Hu- lan-p a-tur 
also called 


Hwa-tu-lu-mi-uiur Hwa-lu-la-un Ho-tan-pa-tur To-tuan-wo-chi-kin Hwo-lan- “pa-tur 


also called also called 
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Kaidu Khan 
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Jaujin 


Uluk-chino 


rr ee a nr ge OT 


[ | 
1 Juksu 2 Bavin Shir 3 Khajuli4 Samkhajiun 6 Batkulyi 6 Kabul Khan 7 Udur Bayan 8 Budantsar 9 Jiadai 


Batu Khaiju 


| 
Ukin Barkhakh. Bartar Baghadur. Khutauktu Mungur. 


Alfcin Topel 
Khachi Kuluk 


Bai sanghur Dokshin 
Tonbennai Setzen 
Khabul Khakan 


Barun Baghatur 


Doghlan 


| | | 
Khadan Baghadar. Khutula Khan. Tudan Uchigen 


Ssuny Setsen 
Kthachi Kiilitk 


| 
Shingkhor Dokshin 
Tumbaghai Setzen 
Ihabul Khakan 


| 
Bardan Baghatur 
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BY K. RAGILUN 


As clsewhere, India gave birth to men of 
wealth aud position, and numbers of these 
people fed, clothed, and even bore hardships on 
account of their beggars. The result was that ho 
whu gave most died leaving behind him the 
greatest number of beggars.4 The practice of 
alms-giving has existed from avery carly age, at 
least from che time of Mann. Nearly atenthofthe 
yopwation have been beggars, and instead ot 
being ashamed of this, beggary is deemed a con- 
dition worthy to be sought after and followed. 
There are even some among this class of people 
who will net go to the troable of sceking chariiy, 
because they know they will be provided with 
tho necossarics of life by people who look upon 
them as having sacrificed themselves for some 
social end, fur — 

‘Brother, we havo become a ere and aban- 
doned everythinz. 

Patel build us hore a chapel, bring plenty of 

bhdng and tobacco, 

Provide daily food for me, and send a sister 

to serve me.” 
Thus thess worthless and degraded members 
of society arec couraged in idleness by the ready 
supply of their wants. What is the use of 


= ees ee cee 


2 Mr. Gopfilrio Har Hari’s Bhikshuks, p. 17. 
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sear D ke Pa tub ob Bir aah 


vATHOT. 

labour, tho begears say, why work hard and get 
half a loaf, why not follow heggary as  pro- 
fession Po In Banaras, if a bey is told) by lis 
parents to go to schoolghis reply wili sometimes 
he that, ifagain told to do so, he will join some 
And 


WNMCUBE 


of the many alins-houses (aauakshelras)? 
when Khanderio Giikvitd died, an 
number of fugirs sat lamenting his death : they 
said that the Maharaja had induced them to beg, 
and now he was dead, gnd there was nothing left 
for them whereby to obtain thei maintenance. 
The Bombay beggars may be divided into two 
classes, the religious and the non-religious ; they 
may also be subdivided into the Hindn religious 
and nonreligious, the Musalmin religious and 
non-religious, and others. ‘The Hindu religious 
beggars are Vuishnaraa, Suicus, and the sbomin- 
able Sditas, adorers These 
classes may be distinguished by the kind of 
rosaries they: sometimes carry, and by the marks 
on their foreheads, temples, arms, chest, and 
abdomen, whie# they cither stamp with a wooden 
form for the purpose, or burn tho skin with 
heated metal plates; and the Sdktus by the ap- 
plication of red stuff to their forcheads between 


the ey "ebro ws. 
pan egestas x 
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To givea list, says Beveridge,’ of tho severities 
practised by the beggars would be to enumerate 
almost all the imaginable modes of torturo ; 
keeping the palms of the hands closed till tho 
nails grow into the flesh on one side and re- 
appear on the other; creeping along in twisted 
forms till permanent and unnatural distortion 
is produced; holding the arms upright til 
they lose their power of motion and become 
shrivelled ; hanging over slow fires; burying in 
a living gravo with only asmall aperture to 
prevent suffocation; such are only a few of the 
modes of tormenting displayed by beggars who 
infest the country and extort alms cithor by the 
commiseration which their sufferings excito, or 
the desire to be rid of their filthy and disgusting 
presence. Naked bodies smeared with ashes 
of cowdung; hair hanging in locks matted 
together with filth; sometimes with Jiving 
reptiles concealed in them; human skulls filled 
with filth; and human bones strung round the 
neck,—are among the devices used by those who 
are ambitious of the honour and greedy of the 
profit which it too oftencommands. The follow- 
ing abstract of an account will show how some of 
these beggars do penance.* ‘Atten years of age,’ 
says tho narrator, ‘ Tgave myself up tomeditation 
and mortification, at twenty Ileft my home and 
hved inacell doing penguee for twelve years. 
Vermin or worms gnawed my flesh, of which the 
marks still remain. When the Riija opened the 
door of the cell, I said ‘ Hither take my curse or 
prepare for me a bed of spikes,’ which the Raja 
dil, and this 1s the one I occupy. During the 
four months of winter I travel on this bed, 
whilo night and day water is let fall upon my 
head. For thirty-five years I travel on this 
bed, which is pulled by my disciples. At Surat, 
Collector Boddam built a house for me and pro- 
vided me with something to subsist on.’ 

Hindu non-religious beggars of all classes 
are found begging in Bombay—Brahmans and 
Sidras, Mings, Mhirs, and Dhedas, principally 
the lame, the blind, tho defurmed, the leper 
and the decrepit, who prefor strcet-begging 
because their gains ‘are Jargo, and they have 
liberty to rove about and indulgdin the luxuries 
of life. 

The Musalman religious beggars are known as 
Jalals, Madaris, Rafais, Banayas, and Safis. Of 
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those the last two closely resemble their Hindu 
congeners: they are known by the names of Tari- 
kat, Sharikat, Marphat, and Hakikat, and their 
chief is called the Sarguro.* They use rosaries 
of beads, practise jap fap, and apply ashes to 
their persons. ‘Those of them who do not marry 
are held in high estimation; some marry and 
have familics. The Musalmin non-religious 
beggars are like those of the Hindus, they 
follow tho profession of mendicants because 
their gains from it are large. As an instance 
the following from the Indian Statesman well 
illustrates the fact :—‘ A curious instanco of the 
life led by some of the Musalmin mendicants 
was revealed by tho rescarches of the officers 
of the Small Causo Court, Bombay. It would 
appear that a bailiff oxecuted a writ of posses- 
sion against a tenant, a Faqir, by name Sayad 
Kbralim Sahib. Tho bailiff on entering the 
room was nearly stifled by the stench arising 
from filth in the shape of dead rats, dead 
fowls, a dead dog which was packed m a tin 
fiddle-case, and heaps of dust and cock- 
roaches, living and dead, Money was found, 
in bank notes, silver and copper to the extent 
of Rs. 2,500. Surrounded by all this ° filth, 
with about nine or ten dogs for company, he 
looked on with a sad eye at the cleaning process, 
anil begged to have his dead dog restored to 
him.’ 

The Bombay beggars generally start on their 
business in the mornings, and beg from carly 
morn till ono or two o'clock ; and in the evenings 
from three till eleven at night. In the mornings 
they are given uncooked rice and in a few cascs 
money, but in the ovenings money and scraps of 
food are offered to Ming, Mhiar, and Dhed 
beggars. These, the most wretched of the class, 
bey only in the evenings, after people havo had 
their meals, for the remains offood. They are not 
satisfied with what they get by begging, but 
they also rake up the spots whero the dinner 
plates and fragments of food are thrown, and 
lick the plates along with dogs and cats; tho 
degs barking at the beggar and the beggar 
driving away the dog with one hand and eating 
with tho other. This isa most pitiful sight to 
look at. Theso beggars go with baskets and 
pieces of cloth, in which they collect the 
remains, and after enting a sufficient quantity 
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soll the remainder to their more unfortunate 
brethren. The rice which tho beggars collect 
they either sell to their customers at their 
houses or in the beggar (bhikdy) bazar, where 
they sit in rows with their goods spread on 
pieces of cloth in front of them for disposal. 

Parsis, says a writer in the Bombay Quarterly 
Review,® do not allow the infirm, the helpless, 
the indigent, or even the unfortunate of their 
community to loiter about the streets or to 
beg from door to door, bat they are cared 
for by the Parsis themselves. No Parsi knows 
experimentally the humiliation of asking alms. 
None doprived of the power to work, none Jeft 
destitute, has his misery aggravated by the 
apprehension of being reduced to beggary. 
However helpless, food and raiment at least, 
anda place to dwell in, he can always find 
amongst his own people. 

Then there are what may bo termed reform- 
ed beggars—men, women, and cluldren of all 
castes and creods, (of conrse with the exception 
of the Parsis,) and sometimes termed ‘lurks.’ 
~Thore are the sick-lurk, the firo-lurk, and 
petition or arju vdlds. There is no law as to 
who should assume the garb of a beggar. But 
any one that wishes may follow the profossion 
withaut restriction. There are young and old, 
the poor and some that are well off, the discased 
and sturdy, impudent, stout healthy fellows 
who follow this niserable profession with great 
pride, and if one, says a writer in the Native 
Opinion, has the stump of an arm or of a leg to 
parade, he does so in the most conspicuous 
manner, with the idea that the public is bound to 
fecd him. Others will lash their bellies, cx- 
claiming in English, ‘Mamma no moncy, no 
khénd’ ;—siowing their naked stomachs, ‘ look 
belly, mamma ; two eye blind mamma ; give poor 
man one pice papa.’ And again, ‘ Mamma nurse 
chhoia bdbd, mamma nurso blind bébé.’ But of 
late much of this noisy beggary is put down by 
the exccutive police, and there are not to be 
scen now-a-days, as ten years ago, rows of 
beggars lining both the sides of the Esplanade 
road and other public streets. The number of 
these begyars, says a writer in the Bombay 
Quarterly Leview,’ would inundate Bombay 
but for the longirg which they feel individually 
erin numbers f visiting their homes. Generally 
a ame 
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the gains of a season are sufficient to take 
them to their native village, and maintain them 
there for some time amongst their relations. 
Yet for all this, Bombay has a pauper population 
which contributes largely to swell the number 
of beggars in her streets. Tho peculiar views 
and feclings which the mass of the native com- 
munity entertain in reference to the virtue or 
goodness of alms-giving (dharma), loads them to 
the exercise of indiscriminate liberality ; the 
prejudice in favour of such charity being so 
deep that it can scarcely bo cradicatod, and 
hence the attraction of many persons to 
Bombay from neighbouring and even remote 
districts, Wero it not for the warmth of the 
climate, the simplicity and cheapness of their 
dict, this multitude of beggars would often feel 
such a want of proper clothing and food that 
they would soon be reduced to conditions of 
diseaso often terminating in death. The sum 
required to support life is so very small that it 
ean usually be obtained with facility by even 
the aged and infirm. At the Musalman eat- 
ing houses a wheaten cake weighing more 
than half ua pound may be purchased for half an 
anna, This cake with a little meat-curry twice 
a day forms the diet of many a labouring man 
here,—his two meals thus costing him one 
anna and a half. The ordinary meal of a poor 
Ilindu is abont a sér anda half of flour, or 
half asér of rico witha little curry, and two 
such meals a day cost about ono anna and a 
qnarter perday. All who seck alms generally 
obtain as much as this, and so long as a really 
destitute person can go or crawl from door to 
door, and make himself heard, he is suro to 
obtain relicf. 
Brataan Beaaars. 

The Brihmans, giving up their former thirst 
for knowledge, lead a life of indolence, adducing 
as their plea that as their ancestors once begged, 
and thereby maintained themselves, they now 
make begging as a profession their birth-right. 
Hindus, whose great weakness is an inordinate 
love of praise, are casily induced by Brahman 
mendicants, who are apt flatterers, to give as 
much as thoy nro able ; their house and almost 
everything thoy have they will give toa Brihman, 
however wicked or wealthy he may he, as they 
think no ddn has any other signification than 
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bestowing gifts on Brihmans, who as aclass are 
designated charity-receiving people,—nuthorized 
to receive alms of every one willing to bestow it. 
Compared with the vast sums showered upon 
these beggars, the dhurma a Hindu makes to 
othors is almost nothing. Brihman mendicants 
do not, like the other Hindu beggars, go to the 
houses of others than Hindus for almg, for they 
are never patronized by them. 


Aa 


Sisrrmavas. 
Sistribiva—or the expounder of tho 
Sastras—always a Brahman by caste, and a 
well-to-do person, dresses in white clothes, with 
a shawl over his left hand and another srapt 
round his shoulders, and accompanied by one or 
more followers. One of his followers goes insido 
a Hindu honse, and tells the inmates that the 
Sistribivé awaits and asks for a seat for him. 
He then says that the great man is on his way 
to the holy Banaras on pilgrimage, and requests 
to be paid to visit Kagvishveswar, or the lord 
of Banaras, and return, This gentleman as- 
sumes a grave demeanour, and seeing his pomp 
he is generally paid in silver, 
TELANGAS. 

Telanga Brahmans go about begging, 
and also offer for sale the sacred thread of the 
Hindus. They always roll round their waist a 
woollen cloth (didbli), which they make use 
of to take dinner with, if they happen to seo 
a dinner party at whieh Brahmaus arc invited to 
dine. They go in uninvited, and if they are 
uot allowed to join they will depart, but not 
before invoking bitter curses on the heads of 
those who refuse them a sure in the feast. 

Then there are again others from Telangana, 
whose dress consists of a waist cloth, and picces 
of coloured cloth ticd to their arms with the 
ends hanging loose. Tlicy carry a square flat 
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wooden box in which is kept the image of 9 
Hindu god, covered over with a cloth which is 
removed only when the bearer is to be paid, or 
the inmates of a house wish him to show it to 
them. He pretends to foretell future events. 
He is a very quiet beggar, and asks for alms 
in a low tone and humble way. He goes away 
quietly if nothing is given him. He generally 
gives persons a pinch of turmcric to be rubbed 
on their brows, or touches their foreheads with 
it himself, 

A third kind of beggars from Telangana are 
called Kivadyis, They carry over their 
shonldersa Kdvad, or a bamboo stick with slings 
at cach end; in these slings are hung bamboo 
baskets covered over with ochre coloured cloth. 
They say that on that stick they once conveyed 
their aged parents to the holy city of Baniras, 
andasa sign of their having visited Bandras 
they show a small glass bottle containing water 
which they say they brought from the sacred 
Ganva. Or they say that they are going to 
Banaras to bury the bones of their aged parents 
who died only a short time ago. People believe 
them, and give them money to defray their ex- 
penses on the way thither. 


HaripAsas. 


These are Hindus, mostly Brahmans, who 
deliver sermons (Airtans), especially during the 
Ganapati and Rimnavmi festivals. Some of 
these men wre very eloquent preachers, and their 
manner of delivery is most pleasing. <A haridds 
is always accompanicd by a drummer, mri- 
dangyd, a fiddler, and two or more players on 
metal cnps. Some of these musicians are 
little boys, and as their voices are sweet and 
musical, their singing is harmonious and very 
enjoyable. 

(Tu be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

6. Lieut ann Dark Fortstouts.—Mr. R. A. 
Proctor, writing on “the Origin, of the Week” 
in the Contemporary Leview for June 1879, 
(p. 410), says with reference to the Hindu 
month ; “ Flammarion, , . . says, ‘tho clear half 
from new to full, and the obscura half from 
full to new;’ but this is manifestly incorrect, the 
half of the month from uew to full having neither 


moro nor less light by night than the half from full 
t new.” Neverthcloss, though Mr. Proctor is 
right as to the physical fact, Flammarion is right 
as to the practice. Will more competent persons 
explain why this is, how the conventional bright 
and dark halves of the month do not correspond 
with the bright and dark halves of the moonlight ? 
Or are bright and dark halves, though very com- 
monly used both in the vernaculars and English, 
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as equivalonts for Sudh and Vadya, only conven- 
tional mistranslations after all ? 
C. BE. G. C. 


Tho first half of the lunar month is called the 
Sukla-pakeha—the light, bright, or white fort- 
night, and Sudiis used for ‘in the clear fortnight,’ 
while the other half is the Krishna-paksha, 
or ‘dark fortnight,’ also called Vadya-paksha. 
The first scems to be naturally enough called 
the bright fortnight, for the simplo reason that 
in the moonlight evenings, especially in tropical 
climates, people enjoy the moonlight, sitting out 
of doors chatting, &¢. When the evenings aro 
dark, the moon of midnight and early morning is 
not so enjoyed, and the fortnight is regarded as 
relatively durk. 

J. B. 


ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


The fifty-seventh Annuil Report of the Royal 
Asiatic Socicty (1880), has been prepared and 
published by the energetic Secretary, and is re- 
plete with information, chronicling as it does the 
contents of every publication and paper connected 
with every branch of Oricntal Research that has 
appeared since last Report. Wo extract portions 
from it:— 

During a tour “in the Northern districts of the 
Madras Presidency, His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham paid a flying visit on the 20th Jan. 
last, to the Tope at Amariivati. Having sent a 
working party beforchand, they uncovered, during 
the Dnuke’s stay there, what appeared to be the 
foundations of the southern gateway, and a con- 
siderable portion of the procession path, that sur- 
rounded the monument. During these operations 
they found alse a considcrable number of sculptured 
slubs.” Owing to the want of all expericuce on 
the part of the excavators it is feared, however, 
thot this rough and ready oxcavation may have 
obliterated n.any traces that would have been of 
great’ importance in the cyes ofa skilled archew- 
ologist :—if so, it must be deplored that the Tope 
was meddled with under such circumstances. 
“* Meanwhile it is to be hoped, that efficient means 
will be taken for the protcction of the sculptures 
thus uncovered, as all those that have been hither- 
to exposed have been removed by the natives for 
building purposes or burnt into lime.” Mr, 
Sewell has pre; sred a report ‘On the Amarfvati 
Tope,’ and on his excavations there in 1877. The 
famous Amurivati sculptures recovered by Capt, 
Colin Mackenzie and Sir Walter Elliot, and long 
inthe India Office, have been removed to the 
British .Luseum, and are being aeons to the 
walls of the chiof staircase. 
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“In the République FPrang (Juno 20, 1879), 
M. Regnaud has printed ‘ L’Avenir des études 
Sanskrites’;—and in tho Revue Philosophique, 
‘Etudes do Philosophie Indienne, I'écolo Vedanta.’ 
In tho Academy of July 5, 1880, is u long and able 
review by Prof. F. Max Miller, of Kielhorn’s 
‘Vyikarana Mahdbhdshya’ In the Berliner Mon- 
ataber (June, 1879) Prof. Weber has two articles, 
‘Ucher die Magavyakti des Krishnadésa Misra’— 
important essays on Mithraic worship, with re- 
ference, too, tothe Indo-Skythic coins; aud in the 
same, Dr. Buhler has printed ‘Kine Notia tiber 


einigo Sanskrit MS. aus KaSmir in der Iof. 
Bibliothek zu Wien.’ In AMéw de la Soe. de 


Kinguistique, A. Barth has § formes irregulitres 
dans le Bhigavata Purdua.’ In the Calentta 
Leview, Mv. A. i. Gough has continued his study 
of the ‘ Philosophy of the Upanishads.’ ” 

“, Bollensen has bronght out at Leipzig a 
scholarly edition of the drama Mualavika und 
Agnimitra ;—Dr. Bohtlingk has added to the valu- 
able labours he carried oub with Dr. Roth, some 
years since in what is known as the great St. 
Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary, —the true Thesaurus 
of Sanskrit-—-a new and condensed dictionary ; 
which is indeed, not only more than w mere 
abrideyment, buts most important snpplement to 
the former, in that all the addenda and corrigenda 
of the former aro now incorporated into the new 
Dictionary. [tis to be hoped that an Inglish 
translation of this most useful work, now in con- 
templation, may be soon accomplished. Mr, 
Anundoram Borooah has issued a second volume 
of his Practical English and Sanskrit: Dictionary: 
but this does not, as was mfticipated, complete the 
work, as it only carries itas fur as the word 
‘oyster.’ The anthor has added to this second 
volume of his Dictionary a sapplementury chapter 
on what he calls ‘ Weher Sanskric Grammar,’ 
or gender and syntax—of nearly 300 pages. The 
collection of rules and illustrations ho has given 
will be highly appreciated by those who have to 
teach Sanskrit; but it is to be regretted that he 
has not thought it necessary to give more complete 
authoritics for his various statements, To say that 
a word has this or that meaning in Manu or 
Panini or Sayana is scarcely enough, without the 
chapter and verse where it occurs. Professor 
Weber has completed the third volume of his 
Indische Streifen, being reviews of current Sans- 
krit, Pali and Prgkrit literaturo, with an index of 
forty-six closcly-printed three-column pages for 
reference to the three volumes and a classified 
bibliographical table of contents. The number 
of authors mentioned or criticized in this third 
volume is about 330.” “ Professor Adolf has also 
publislfed the second part of his Rigveda, die 
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alteste Literatur der Inder, ein Wissenschaftliche 
beilage zum Programm der kantons-chule.” 

Prof. A. Weber has issued an earnest appeal 
for the constitution of a ‘Sanskrit Text Fund’ to 
take the place of the now moribund if not dead 
‘Sanskrit Text Socioty. “It is to be hoped 
that his proposal may bo successfully carried 
out, as no country has so large an interest as 
England in everything connected with Indian 
literature.” 

* Prof. R. Pischel has completed his edition of 
Hemachandra’s Pali Grammar’? Ho has also 
“ edited and translated tho Assaldyana Suttam, tho 
9rd sutta in the 2nd portion of the Mrjjhima 
Nikdya. It describes how the Brahmans, irritated 
by the promulgation of Gantama’s doctrine of the 
equality of castes, persuaded Assaléyana, a young 
and distinguished scholar, to undertake to over- 
throw Buddha’s arguments—the result being that 
ho was defeated and becamo a convert to Buddha’s 
views. Reference is made to the state of things 
existing among the Yonas and Kambojas,”—and, 
“if, as seems probable, the Yonas of this passage 
are the Baktrian Greeks, the date when the suttu 
assumed is present form cannot be earlier than the 
8rd century po.” “ Dr. Oldeuberg has published. 
the Dipaviisa, an ancient Buddhist historical 
record.” “Also the second volume of the Jdtaka 
aud its Commentary, edited by Prof Fuusboll, has 
been published.” 

German Oriental Soeiely.—The Society has pub- 
lished vol, xxxiil, pts. 3 avd f. and vol. xxxiv, part 
1, Among the papers they contain is one by M. 
Vambéry, ‘On the speech of the Turkomans, and 
on Machdumkuli’s Diwan,’ Professor Spiegel has 
a short paper on ‘Adar Gushasp;’ J. H. Mordt- 
mann has one entitled ‘Die Himjarischen In- 
schriften in Tschinili Kiosckh ;? Dr. A. D. Mordt- 
mann ono § Zur Pehlevi M&énzkundo, Die altesten 
Muhammedanischen Munzen;’ and another (vol. 
xxxiv)—his fourth contribution on the same 
subject, a very long aud important paper on—* Dio 
Munzen der Sassaniden,’ which has been printed 
since the author’s death. M. Adolf Holtzmann 
writes on ‘Die Apsaras nach dem Muhfbhirata,’ 
and Prof. Aufrecht gives a short paper on ‘ Kino 
seltene Verbalform’; J. Klatt has one on ‘Dhana- 
pala Rishabha panchasiku,’ of interest as referring 
to Jaina worship; and Count Victor von Strauss 
und Torney, one on the ‘ Bezcichnung der Farben 
blau und griin in Chinesischen Alterthum’; Prof. 
Ethé has one on Nagir Chusran’s Résandinama 
oder buch der Erlauchtung’; MM. Stickel and 
Tiesenhausen write on ‘Dio Weltbezcichnungen 
aif Muhammedanische Miinze;’ Dr. G. Saleman 


1 For references to Ahichchhatra, seo Jowr. A. 8. Ben. 
wol. XXX, pp. 197, 198, J. R.A. 8. vol.. 1V, p. 86; and 
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‘Ueber cine Pehlevisch-Arabische Miinze;’ and 
Dr. Fleischer gives a notice of a find of Sassanian 
coins at Oberlausitz, and suggests that they may 
have found their way thither by trade from 
Trebizond. : 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.—No. 1 of the Journal 
for 1880 contains, first, a ‘“‘ Description of the 
Great Siva ''emple of Gangai-Kondapuram 
and of some other places in the ‘Trichinopoli 
District” by Lieut. Col. B. R. Branfill,—a paper 
which in another form has already appeared in 
this Journal (ante pp. 117 ff.); second, on “ Rude 
Megalithic Monuments in North Arcot” by the 
same, which ig also, in a® more extended form, 
already in type for the Ind. Antiquary. The 
third paper is on tho coins of the Mahardjas of 
K4ngra, by C. J. Rodgers. Kangra is on a 
tributary of the Bids, and the ancient chiefs were 
called the Raéjas of Trigartta—tho country 
of the three rivers, tho Bifs, Ravi and Satlej. 
These rijas claimed descent from Susarma 
Jhandra, governor of Multén at the time of the 
Mahabharata. Mr. Rodgers in his remarks fol- 
lows closely the information collected by Gen. 
Cunningham (Archeol. Iep. vol. V. pp. 152ff.). 
The coins seem to be found in great numbers 
in tho Panjéib, and range from the middle of 
the 14th to the middle of the 17th century a.b. 
Mr. Rodgers gives a plate of twenty-four 
specimens, 

Major H. 8. Jarrett has a “ Note on an inscrip- 
tion found upon a stone lying near the ruins of a 
Masjid on Lanka island, Wular Lake, Kashmir.” 
The inscription is in Persian, and reads,— 

May this edifice be as firm as the foundations of 
the heavens, 

May it be the most renowned ornament of the 
universe, 

As long as the monarch Zayn ’Ibéd holds festival 
therein, . 

May it be like the date of his own rcign,—“ happy.”’ 


Tho date in the chronogram ¢s is 847 a. H., 
equivalent to a.p. 1443—4 during tho reign of 
Zayn-ul ’Aabidin or Zayn ’Ibid. This inscription 
is mentioned in the Persian history of Kashmir 
by Muhammad A’azam, and thus affords Major 
Jarrett an opportunity to draw from that work an 
outline of tho history of the country from a.p. 1305 
to 1443. 

Tho subject of the fifth paper is a more impor- 
tant one,---“ Coins of tho Sunga or Mitra Dynasty, 
found near Ramanagar in Rohilkhand :—the pro- 
perty of H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. Described by 
A. C, Carlleyle.” Rf&managar has been identified 
by General Cunningham with Abichhatrat 


Vol. V, p. 295: Wilson’s Vishnu Pur. {4to ed.) p. 187u., 
and Meghadata (Rost’s ed.), p. 243. 
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the ancient capital of North Panchdla; and 
whatever may be the valuo of this identification, 
many coins have becn found on the old site, and 
also at Bhuila, the supposed sito of Kapi la- 
vasta, inthe Basti district. Mr. Carlleyle assumes 
that ‘from the numerical proportion in which 
tho coins of various kings are found in a hoard, we 
can generally make a pretty good: guess as to.who 
were the earliest, and who the latest of the serics, 
Thus the king of whom the, greatest number of 
coins are found in a hoard, may be accepted as 
either tho latest, or the contemporary king of the 
dynasty at the timo when the hoard was buricd 
or lost; while the king of whom tho fewest and 
most worn coins are found may be accepted as 
the earliest, in point of time of tho series.” This 
rough rale may be of some help in arranging a 
hoard buried all at once; but is utterly valucless 
for collections of coins buried at various times 
accidentally and otherwise, in which numerical 
superiority could only indicate the largeness of 
the mintage of any particular king, and hence, 
probably, of his greater length of reign. All 
these coins bear over the legend three symbols, 
which Mr. Carlleyle describes as the Bodhi tree on 
the left, two snakes intertwined to the right, and 
in the middle a punch-marked depression contain- 
ing a symbol, which in one case he calls ‘a Linga,’ 
and in others, ‘alinga guarded by two Nagas 
which rise on each sido of it.’ Might not these 
he the symbols of the Buddha creed—of Buddha, 
)harma, and Sangha? The symbols on the ob- 
verses are generally but poorly preserved in the 
examples represented, but we can hardly accept 
themas “ Buddha standing, with right hand raised 
and radiating from his head,” and “ona Buddhist 
railing between two trees.” 

The series of names represented by these coins 
are arranged by Mr. Carlleyle as follows :— 
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Kings. No. of coins found at 

Rimanaygar. 

1. Bhadraghosa  .sccscccocseseveee 4h 

2. SOrGAMILTA ..ceecererereccee ces 7 

Be ANIL: Aisienean's Helesadnrusices 1 

4. Bhiinumitra ....... sou deaceweinis 10 

Oy! NGUMIMICEA saver cevenssises sevens 11 

G6 Vhigunimitra c.ccceccseee soeee 28 

7. BhaQimirnitrer ..cceececseceecesses of 

B. Ludranipra: ccisvesesassvcaseeess 1 +1? 


QD. Vijinyasrnitrt ...ccccceccnsen voeens 

JO. Satiywmitra ...ccccccsseecncee eee 

DL. Saya trl ccecsesnysaieaccase ses 

T2e Ay Wn tr scwedestnesiscsvntanses 

Gen. Cunningham has also a coin of Dhruva- 
mitra, which belongs to the same dynasty. Of the 
later kings in this list, Ayumitra’s name is found 
on a single coin of Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s, and * this 
king must have been one of the latest of the 
dynasty, as the letters of the legend belong to the 
later Gupta period.” The coins of Vijayamitra, 
Satyamitra, and Sayamitra are from other localities 
and “are of quite a different type.” The author 
places Pushpamitra at the head of his lists, 
though no coins have been found of his, nor do 
any of the names derived from his coins, except 
that of Agnimitra, coincide with those of the 
Panranik lists of the Sun ga dynasty founded by 
Pushyamitra. 

The last paper is by C. R. Stulpnagel on coins 
of Ghids-ud-din and Mu‘az-ud-din bin Sim, 
describing cight dirhems of the two brothers whose 
names are joined on thom, and dated in 596, 547, 
and 598 4.4, ‘The paper is illustrated by a plate 
of three specimens. : 

The Sovicty has also published as an extra part, 
to vol. XLVIL., A Sketch of the Turki Language 
as spoken in Mastern Turkistan,” by RK. B. Shaw,— 
a vocabulary of 226 pages. 
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RCH EOLNGICAT. Survey oF TNp1a, Vol. TX. : Report of 

a Tour in the Central Provinces in 1873-74 and 1874-75. 

By Alexander Cunningham, C.8.1., C.LE., de. Cal- 

cutta: 1879. 

In this ninth volume of his Jteports, Gencral 
Cunningham takes occasion to discuss the start- 
ing point of the Gupta era. For fixing the 
epoch of this era’ he adduces the following 
data :—-(1) the “date of Budha Gupta’s pillar 
inscription at Bran in the year 1¢5, Thursday 12th 
Ash&idha sui”; (2) the “date of Dhruva- 
bhata in Samvat 447, he being presumably the 
king of that name who was reigning at the time 
of Hwen Thsang’s visit in a. p.640;” (3) tho 
“date of the Morvi copperplate in the year 585 


of the Gupta cra, on the 5th Phalgun sudi, at the 
time of a solar eclipse,” and (4) ‘the name of the 
12-year cycle of Jupiter in five different inscrip- 
tions added to the date of the Gupta cra.” These 
five are—Mahdé-Vaigdkha in Hastin’s inscription of 
156; Mahd-Aswayuja in another of 173, and 
Muah&-Chaitra in a third of the same king dated 
191; tho fourth Mahé-Magha is on an inscription 
of Hastin and Sarvanidtha, and the fifth is Mahd- 
Aswayuja on one of king Sankshoba dated in tho 
year 209. 

General Cunningham points out, as had been 
done before him by Dr. Bithler (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. 
p. 80), that sf the sixth Stladitya of Valabhi, who 
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bears also the name of Dhruvabhata, be the 
king of the same namo visited by Hwen Thsang, 
then tho date on his copperplate of Sath. 447 must 
rclate to some era commencing about 190 to 200 a.p. 
He says—‘ Of course, Dhruvabhata’s inscription 
may be somo 25 or 89 years cither earlier or later 
than the pilgrim’s visit.” ‘This we cannot quite 
agree to, as we havea published inscription of Stla- 
ditya V., the father of the king in question, dated 
in Sam. 411,—so that 6 years is the utmost limit 
on one side, and thus the epoch cannot be placed 
much lower than a.p. 200.) He then computes 
that 12th Ashdédha sudi fellon a Thursday, on 24th 
June (O. 8.) 309 avp., and if this correspond with 
Budha-Gupta’s date in 165, the initial point of the 
cpoch must be in 105 a. v., he also finds that 
there was a solar cclipse on 1lith Magh vadi or 

th Fobruary 780 a. p., and considering this as 
the eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate (Lud. 

A, vol. IT, p. 258), he arrives at a. p. 195 as the 
Ist year of the Guptakal, We have had these 
computations performed, and find that in KE. long. 

7° and lat. 23° N.* (ucar the position of Morvi), 
there was wu solar eclipse on LOth Keb. 780 a. p. (15 
Magh vad), which lasted about 2 hours 69 minutes, 
the greatest obscuration being at 2h. 2im. pa. 
and extending to fully half the sun’s diameter at 
the assumed locality. For the other date, we find 
the 12th tithi of Ashadha sndi began 30 g. 20 v. 
35 p. after sunrise on 2drd June 35) a.p., but if we 
follow the rule that when a tithi begins after 
sunrise, it is held to concue with the following day, 
we find the date to he Jhursday, 24th June, as 
the General states. ‘Too much weight, however, 
should not be ascribed*to this latter conicidence. 

The names of the years in the Jovian 12-year 
cycle do not strengthen the argument; for, if we 
usstune any one of them to be correct, the others 
must fall into their places. What is wanted to 
render them of any value for this purpose is dis- 
tinct and authoritative information as to the use 
of this eycle and the date from which it starts. 

As to the initial date, however, an additional 
argument might be added. The suggestion we 
believe is due to Dr. Bithler that the forged grant 
of Dharasena IL. dated Saka 40° is wpprox- 
linately correct in its date. Now Dharascna must 
have died beweon 272 and 8b of the Valabhi era, 
nnd if we assume 28-4 as the date, and as coitci- 
dent with the year in which the plates are dated, 








1 In 1978 IT was led on the same greunds “to place the 
initial date of the Valabhi era about 4. bp. 195," but not 
regarding the point ag sufliciently proved no farther use was 
made of it C(Deserip. Account of the Kock-Teinples of 
ie oe p. 11); also GCuve Temples of India, p. 191. 

2 This celipse would he contral at noon in about lat. 
18° 2’ N. long. 55° 26° FB, 

3 Ind. Ant. vol. V, p. 110; vol. VII, p. 68; vol VIII, 
p. 301; and Juur. Bo. B. R. Aa, Soe. vol. BLL, p. 244, 
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or a.p. 478-9, we obtain a.p, 194-5 as the epoch, 
Tho forgery was fabricated of course later than 
Saka £00, but not so late as that the date of 
Dharasena was not known at least within a few 
years. ‘Che assumption of the round number 400 
os the numeral, may itself be.due to some slight 
uncertainty as to tho exact date to be fixed upon ; 
but otherwise, if wo allow that the forgery was 
mado within a century or so of the date it presents, 
this plate is corroborative of the theory as to the 
initial date of the Gupta cra which Dr. Buhler first 
suggested, 

General Cunningham then attempts. to show 
that Dronasiinha may have began his reign as 
carly, according to this reckoning, as A.p. 365 or 370 
(that is 171 or 176 of the Gupta era), and so have 
been contemporary with Budha Gupta. Now 
as his elder brother reigned before Dronasimha, 
his father Bhatirkacan hardly, on this supposi- 
tion, have died before 166, and Dhara patta, the 
fourth son of the latter, reigned for some time 
between 216 and 235. This makes the son survivo 
his father by about 65 years,—which is somewhut 
unusual, This difficulty is in no way, however, 
connected with the initial epoch of the Gupta cra, 
for the same thing must occur wherever we fix 
that epoch. But if we assume, as we may do 
withoutany forcing of the ages, that Bhatarka lived 
till 176 or 180, that Dharasena was Seniipati 
tillabout 1°0,and that Dronasithha then ac- 
quired power, he might still bo contemporary with 
BudhaGupta, during the last year of that king’s 
reien (if he lived to 1905), and havo been crowned 
by him. Butit is more natural to suppose that 
he was crowned by Banugnp ta,’ in whose reign 
we havo the date 191 on an inscription at Eran. 
This clears away tho objection which arises from 
assuming that Dronasitmha had a very long — 
reign. 

General Cunningham next assumes that the 
Gupta kal dates from the commencement of Chan- 
dragupta’s reign; but as we have Chandra- 
guptall. dating in 82 and 93, und his son 
Kuméragu pty from 96 to 129, there seems no 
necessity for extending the four reigns over 130 
years. With an average of nearly 22 yours to each 
king, this period would include the six kings of the 
dynasty from its rise under Sri Gupta, who 
would thus be placed 60 years later than General 
Cunningliam assumes. 








; ; The latest date wo have connected with Budhagupta 
ie 142, 

Mr. Nowton (Jowr. B. B. R. As. Soc. vol. VII, p, 11) 
has real thia name Bakragopta; from another very clear 
example, however, it appears to be plainly B&énugupta. 
General Cunningham regards Mr. Newton’s and Sir KE. C. 
Bayley’s readings as dimperfect renderings of Chandra- 
gupta (p 28); the occurrence of the name B&nugupta, 
with tho date 191, however, places this matter beyond 
dispute. 
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It is to be regretted that General Cunningham 
is so sparing in the citation of his authorities : 
thus, though founding his argument largely for the 
fixation of the Gupta era on Dhruvabhata’s grant 
and the Morvi plate, he gives no reference to where 
they are to be found; and one is a little startled 
to find him referring to “an inscription of tho 
Chalukyas as early as the reign of Mangala, or 
Mangulisa, the son of Pulakesi before a.p. 550” 
(p. 101), and the further statement that “the 
inscription of Mangalisa is dated at full length, 
but the numeral word is unfortunately doubtful. 
It was read chahataea by General LeGrand Jacob, 
but I think it must be intended for Chaturtha 
Samoatsara, the 4th year, which would bo about 
A.D. 533" (p. 102). Now the inscription here re- 
ferred to is evidently the third Neérur grant, 
published in the Journal Bom. B. It. As, Soe. (vol. 
IIL, pt. ii, pp. 299ff.) and, with a facsimile, in 
the Ind. Antiyguwary (vol. VI, pp. 161ff.), and the 
plates being in excellent preservation, there can 
be no doubt abont the word referred to ;—the 
grant is not dated, and both General Sir G. 
LeGrand Jacob and Mr. Fleet read the whole 
phrase alluded to as—sedmi-rdjuiis cha hatod 
siiwatsara-pojyatamdyam hurtikkadeadasydais, &e. 
The only dated inscription we have of Man galisa 
is that at Baddmi, of Saka 500, ap. 579? in the 
12th year of his reign, which places his accession 
in A.D. 607 or abont 38 years later than General 
Junningham assumes, And the grant in question 
is evidently later than that of Badimi and may be 
even 0 years later thanthe Gencral saggests, Then 
the dates of the inscription of Pahewa and on a 
Banéras copperplate of Mahendrapila Deva are 
referred, without remark. to “ the era of Warsha- 
vardhana of Nanauj,”’ wlilst no sufficient evidence 
is adduced or referred to that any such cru was 
really in vogue. 

These statements have reference to the principal 


other chronological point discussed in this 
volume—the cra of the Chedi dynasty. Now 


the:e are eight inscriptions of the Ghedis, 
dating from 3 to 928, and General Cunningham 
sets himself with his usual savacity to determine 
the epoch from which they date, from the days of 
the mouth and of the week mentioned in each. 
Aided by these and several approximato synchro- 
nisms—some of which, as has just been indicated, 
may be questioned or modified,—he fixes on a.p. 
250 as the initiai date, and then fiuds that in 
four cases out of the cight the week days would 
coincide with those of the inscriptions, while in 
two cases they would full on the day following, in 
one on the day preceding, and in ono on the 
second dy before. This result is not so satis- 
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factory as he expected, but the difference of a 
single day ia three cases, he regards as “ an 
amount of deviation which is not uncommon in 
Hindu dates,’—yet the Budhagupta date (p. 17) 
is regarded as incompatible with the usnal 
Talabhi reckoning because it differs just ove day 
from that computed. We think General Cun- 
ningham is probably very nearly correct in the 
important conclusion he arrives at regarding the 
epoch of the Chedi era, though, to be consistent, 
he must minimise the value of the Budhagupta 
date in fixing the Guptakal era. But the synchro- 
nisms given long ago by Dr. Fitzedward Hall 
(Jour. diner. Orient. Soe, vol. VI. p. 507) distinetly 
indicated 250 a.p. as the first year of the Chedi 
era, The volume is illustrated by thirty plates 
of inscriptions and drawings. 


Dik Nacnronekrn ALEXANDERS DES GRrossEN in Baktrien 
und Indien, von Alfred von Sallet. (Berlin; Weid- 
mannsehe Buchhandlung, §&79.) 

On the the Great in 323 


B.c., ag 1s well known, his vast dominions were par- 


death of Alexander 


cecled out among his principal officers. Stasanor, 
who had been uppointed to the satrapy of 
Drangiana by Alexander himself, retained it after 
his death, but in the subsequent division at 
'Triparadeisos (Bb. ¢. 821), he exchanged it for the 
government of Baktria and Sogdiana.  Tlere he 
established himself so firmly that Antigonos 
prudently deft him im oundisturbed possession 
B. oc. 3816.) Tn India, Budemus had been left in 
command of the troops with Pithon, the son of 
Agenor, and Philip son of Makhatas, as satraps. - 
The Jatter was murdered % 326 8. c. Pithon was 
removed to Babylon in 316 8. 6, and Nudemus 
Went to tho assistance of Wumenes in 3817 5. c., and 
was putto deuth by Autigonos, Seleukos Nikator, 
to whom Babylon hadebecn at first assigned, after 
various changes of fortune, rose to great power, 
and between $ll aud 302 5. c extended his rule 
towards the cast, and even invaded Lidia, where 
he formed a matrimonial alliance with Chandra- 
gupte. Under his grandson Antiokhos Sdter 4. ¢. 
261 — 246, when his kingdom was weakeued by his 
long war with Ptolemy Philadelphos, Arsakes 
established the Parthian kingdom oc. 259, and 
shortly afterwards Diodotus, governor of Baktria, 
revoltcd, and made Baktria an independent state. 
Scleukos Kallinikos (246—-226) undertovk an ex- 
podition against the Parthians, and seems to have 
entered into an alhance with Diodotos to secure 
his co-operation, but he was totally defeated hy 
tho Parthians. 

The successors of these Graco-Baktrian kings 
are kpown to us almost solely from their coins ; 


® See Ind. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 365M, aud vol. ILL pp 305m, 
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theso have been discrssed by several authors,* 
and A. von Sallet has done a servico to science 
by the preparation of this modest little work of 
232 pages and 7 plates, on the coins known up to 
the present. 

The historical résumé, with which the book 
opens, occupies about a third of the whole. Plato, 
who reigned towards the end of the lifetime 
of Mnkratides (cir. 165 8. ¢.), and of whom 
there is a uniqne tetradrachm of the Attic charac- 
ter, had not begun to use Aryan inscriptions on 
his silver coins, whenee the author assumes that 
the reduction of the monetary standard and the 
use ofthe Aryan alphabet in the Baktro-Jndian 
kingdomns (of Eukratides, Ifeliokles, and Autial- 
kides) must have been introduced after 165 Kh. C. 
in the last years of Mukratides, and that his reign 
must have terminated at latest about 159 B. cc. 
After IHeliokles, Plato and Antialkides all certain 
indications of dates fail us and the autbor at this 
point sums up in tabular form the numismatic 
results obtained this (p. 29) :— 

The established dates of Creek rule tn Baktria 

cud Trudie, 

Alexandor the Great coins syuare copper 
money in India or Baktria P 


Sophytes, an Tndian prince and vassal of 
Alexander the Great, in the neighbourhood of the 


modern Lahor coins Greek money about the year 
306 B.C. imitating the head of Scleukus I. of 
Syria. 

Antiokhos IL. of Syria issues (about 206 or 
950) Baktriau coins with the name of Antiokhus 
and national Baktrian type. Diodotos, called 
Soter by tho later“kings, about 256 or 250 
becomes independent king of Baktria (revolted 
or was acknowledged by Antioklus).  Tlis son 
Diodotns LL. nentioned by Justin is not proved by 
the cuins and doubtful.‘ 
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Euthydemus from Magnesia follows him or 
his dynasty in Baktria—as appears from the 
coins, peaceably; but—according to Polybius —after 
setting aside the “ grandchild of the rebel.” War 
with Antiokhos III. of Syria. Treaty of peace. 
Antiokhos promises (and afterwards gives?) his 
daughter (Laodike ?) to Domotrins tho son of 
Kuthydemos. Euthydemos dies in old age. 

Demetrius, son of Euthydemos, follows 
him, and extends his dominions as fur as India. 
Bilingual coins appear. Dometrius makcs war 
with-— 

Kukratides, king of Baktria, who reigns in 
the time of one of the earliest Arsakidan kings, 
therefore probably about 200 Bn. c. A treaty of 
pence (according to authors the overthrow of 
Demetrius and occupation of India) with favour- 
able conditions for the victorious Kukratides (?); 
Demetrius gives his daughter Laodike to the son 
of Kukratides, Heliokles (2). Coins of Eukratides 
struck at the wedding of his son Heliokles and 
Linodike. 

Heliokles coins as co-regent (socius regni, 
according to Justin) with his father. 

Huthydemos IT., son of Demotrius, a boy, 
coins (as co-regent with his father P) 

These coins of Euthydemos IT. are of the same 
date as those of 

Pantaleon 

Agathoklos. 

Pantaleon and Agathokles belong to the same 
kingdom, possibly Pantaleon’s isa short reign 
immediately preceding that of Agathokles. Aga- 
thoklos and Antimakhos strike the coins of thcir 
predecessors: among these, as predecessors on 
the Raktrian throne are thus hononred : 

Antiokhos Nikator (LL ?), 
Diodotos Snter, 
Euthydemos Theos. 


Antimakhos (@ecs), 


The following reigns stand side by side. 


Demetrius | Hukratides 





| Agnthokles | Antimakhos | Avian 





EuthydemosIl. | Heliokles | Pantaleon Ceds (perhaps some- 
during tho later (or in inverted what later) 
nominal part of the order) 
reign of Kukratides. 

Plato 165 ne. 
1 Buyer, Historia reqni Ractriant (Petrop. 1738); | Tod in Trans, Rh, As, Soc, vol. I, p. 313; J. Bird, in J. 


Mionnet, Supplement, vol. VIII. (1837); Lassen, Zur 
Geschichte der Greiehischen und Indoskythischen Konige 
(Bonn, 1838); the samo translated by Dr. Rocr and HH. 
Torrens in Jour, As. Soe. Beng. vol 1X, pp. 251, 339, 449, 
697, and 733 ff; Grotefend, Coins of ‘ icek. Parthian, and 
hi naenthian King of Bactria and the countries on the 
Indus (Uannover, 1889); H. H. Wilson, Atiana Antiqua 
(Lond. 1841), and papers in Asiat. Res. vol, XVII, pp. 559 
f., Jour R. Ag. Soc. vol. TIT, p. 381, Numismatic Journal 
vol. I, p. Lb, &e., H. Torrens in Jour. A. &. Beng. vol. 
1X, P: 703 vol. XT, p. 137; vol. XX, p. 187; Cunningham, J. 
ALS, Beug. vol IX, pp. 303, nl, aA, 1008, 1217; vol. X, 
p. 570; vol. X1, p. 180; vol, XXTT, p. 379; Numismatic 
Chronicle, vol. ViJl. p. 175, also in wl: Ic, X, XJ, XIN; 


Bom. B.R. As. Soc, vol. 1, p. 298, and Histor, Researches ; 
M. E. Jacquet te Jour. Asiatique, seme Sér. t. I, bret 
p. 122; t. I, p. 234; t. IV. (1887), p 401; t. V. (1888 
P 163 ; t. aie 9), p. 885 ; Long afee Rev. Num, Blots 
(sayy p. 81; M. Raoul Rachetie our, des Savants, 1334, 
328, 385; Supplement, 1835, pp. 514, 577, 640, 765 ; 
sine Suppl. 1836, pp. 65,129; 3éme Supp 1. 1838, p. 736, 
1889, p. 89, and 1 4, p. 108 ; Lassen, Alterth. Bd. II. 
SS. 280 mf. Pringep, Antiquities (od io Il, LL, pp. 125 
ff, ‘Thomas, in Jour, R, A. Soc. vol. XX te - 
Beng, vol. XXVIL, p. 251, Num, Chron. vol. PTX, 'p 
and N. &. vol. IV, p, 108; W. 8. W. Vaus, in id. vol. Ry 
p. 108, and N. 8.4vol. XV, p. i. ff 
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The reduction of the coin took place in the 
later years of Mukratides; the change being from 
the Attic standard hitherto in use. 
Eukratides Antialkides 
Heliokles 


Nome od 





-—_ 
From this period all the princes coin according 
to the reduced standard. 


In the later days of Eukra- Antialkides’s succes- 


tides: sor, perhaps not con- 
A pollodotos. temporary : 
Heliokles Lysias 


follows Eukratides. 
Stratocontemporary of 

the latter part of the 
reign of Heliokles. 
Agathokleia 

Strato’s wife. 

Strato II. “the beloved of 

his father,” Strato’s Son. 

So far all is certain, or, according to the coins, 
in the -highest degree probable. With the death of 
Heliokles, or more correctly with the reduction of 
the coin in the later years of Eukratides, there be- 
yina suddenly largo scrics of other Greck coins of 
the Indo-Baktrian kinys so very like one another 
in style that it is quite impossible, as before, where 
writers still help us a little, to arrange them 
chronologically. Antialkides, Lysias, Apollodotos, 
Strato, havo already been spoken of so far as they 
reach into carlier times, but from the joint 
charactcz of their coins the greater part of their 
reigns, also stretch into the time of these later 
Creek Indo-Baktrian kings, whose names the 
author arranges here in alphabetical order before 
giving them chronologically. 

Nanies. Surnames. 
Agathokleia (Strato I.’s Theotropos 
wife). 


Amyntas Nikator 

Auntialkides Nikephoras 

Antin akhus (IT ) Nikephoros 
Apollodotos Soter, Megas, Philopator 
Apollophanes Soter 

Arkhebius Dekaios, Nikephoros 
Artemidoros Aniketos 

Diomedes Soter 

Dionysius Soter 

Epander Nikephoros 
Hermaios Soter 

‘3 and Kalliope 

[ Sy-Hermaios Soter] 

Hippostratos Soter, Mogas 

Lysias -Aniketos 
- Menander Soter, Dikaios 











~® Prepare? by Mr. ki. Bebateck, 
2 « For this purpose I chiefly use the list of Vaux and thc 
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Names. Surnames. 
Nikias Soter 
Philoxenos Auniketos 
Strato I. Soter, Ipiphanes, Di- 
katos 


Strato If, Strato’s-Son  Soter, in the Aryan 
transcript still * lov- 


ing his father” 


Telephos Fuergetes 
Theophilos Dikaios 
Zoilos Soter, Dikaios 


We now pass on to give a translation? of a later 
paragraph (p. 42) of this resume :~- 

“On the occasion of the publication of the tetra- 
drachm of Plato, Vaux made the striking 
remark, that a comparatively large number of the 
names of the Baktrian kings occur again in the 
urmy or companions of Alexander the (treat, and 
that we may therefore appropriately recognize 
in the Baktrian kings, the descendants of 
those companions of Alexander, who remained 
behind in Baktria or India as a kind of Emeriti. 
Although, considering our fragmentary knowledge 
of the statistics of ancient names, we csn here 
prove but little, it cannot bo denied that an 
examination of the Baktrian royal names in the 
sense indicated by Vaux, leads to surprising 
results, Following Vaux, I give the list of all the 
Baktrian kings, with remarks onthe names which 
appeared in Macedonia, especially in the sur- 
roundings of Alexander aad of the Diadochei.’* 

Diodotos is the namo of the Syrian usurper, 
later called Tryphon after Antiokhus VI. (Diodor). 

Kuthydemos from Mugnesia. 

Dometrius,—a frequent name, especially in 
Makedonia. One of them belonged to the Ietairot 
(the mounted body-guards of the Makedonian 
kings were thus called? of Alexander the Great ; 
commander of Cavalry uuder Alexander. 

Kukratides. 

Heliokles. 

Laodike.—A frequent name of Syrian prin- 
cesscs. 

Agathok]es—aThessalian flattcrer of Philip; 


" Eparch of Parsigs under Antiokhus II. (but this 


is dubious. Seo Droysen's Lpiyonen. 361, 367). 

Pantaleoon—a Makcdonian from Pydna 
(Arrian). 

Antimakbhos—a Makedonian, (Polya b. 29. 
J, c) in the time ef king Perseus (Didot's edition 
the Index of the Latin translation has erroneously 
* Antimarchus’’). 

Plato—an Athenian, cavalry officer of Alexan- 
der (Curtius). 

Agathokleia. 





—ae 





*: —— 


Namen-lexicon Sy Pape-Benseler. I mako some slight 
additions,’’—Author’s note. 
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Amyntas—a frequent Makedonian name, 
also of several companions of Alexander, one of 
whom was Satrap of Baktria (Arrian, Justin). 

Antialkides. 

Antimakhos (II). 

Apollodotos or perhaps <Apollodoros, o 
Satrap of Babylonia, strategos of Susiana, 

Apollophanes—Satrap of the Orites or 
Gedrosians (Arrian).—A Pydnwan, 

Arkhebios. 

Artemidoros. 

Diomedes., 

Dionysinus—a frequent name also in Make- 
donia. <A friend of Ptolemaios Soter.—A Diony- 
sius is sent to India during the reign of Ptolem- 
neus TT, Philadelphos. 

pander. 

Hermatosg. 

Kalliope:—town in Parthia. 

HTippostratos—a Makedonian Arrian); a 
cominander of Antigonos in Media (Diod. and 
others); Governor for Lysimakhos in tho Ionian 
towns, (Recently found inscription.) 

Ly sins—oftener in Syrian; officer of Seleukos 
(Polywn.) Guardian of Antiokhos Eupator, and 
others. 

Menander—a Menander of Magnesia(hetce 
like Buthydemos) one of the IHetairoi and officer 
of Alexander and after his death in Lydia (Arrian, 
Justin); another companion of Alexander (Plu- 
tarch). 

Nikias—one of the officials of Alexander 
(Arrian). <A relative of king Ptolemaios, and of 
others ; a Makedontan. 

Philoxenos,*—Alexander’s Governor — in 
Tonia and Susiana, &e. (Arrian and others) ; 
Alexander writes to a Pliloxenos (Arrian); son 
of Ptolemaios Alorites (Plut). 

Strato—son of the prince of Aradus ; prince of 
Sidonsa historian who describes the war of Perseus. 

Tele phos—a Makedomian, one of the Hetairoi 
of Alexander (Arrian). 

Theophilos. 

Zoilos—a rhetorician who lived at Amphi- 
polis in Makedonia; & coin-engraver or official of 
king Perseus; Zoilus from Beroea (in Makedonia 
—Arrian.) 

“We have 28 names in all (besides women); clever 
of these are stated to have been names of com- 
panions of Alexander, natives of Makedonta and of 
other provinces; some to have Beer even satraps 
in Baktrian districts, whilst others oceur among 
the Dindochoi and in Makedonia, As already 
observed, nothing ean be proved, but nobody will 


we + 





* "This king is thus properly called: Philoxeneas,as 
the word 1s almost everywhere spelt, is nothing. We find 
in books even Lyrius metead of Lysics, also transcripts 
such as Menandris, Alexundrus; ‘Antinkkidas, Azts &e., 
: 6 
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deny that an examination like the above is impor-. 
tant, especially as rare names, such as Tele p hos, 
occur, which is a genuine Makedonian name, and 
Heraklos, the Makedonian chief god, is the 
father of Telephns. Also the coin of Aoilus with 
Heracles’ head, club and bow, resembling the 
copper-money of Alexander, may point to Make- 
donia, and perhaps even to Alexander.” 

Again (p. 51) he remarks :—‘* The close connec- 
tion with the adjoining Parthian realm appears 
from the Parthian naines of many sovereigns, such 
as Vonones, Abdagases (in Tacitus the 
name of a Parthian dynast), Pakores (sie), 
and lastly even an Arsakes who belonged 
according to the coinage also to the Azes king- 
dom. Different from this is the unique coin 
(@ square copper coin) of the Berlin collection, 
with the Arsakidan typical horse, bow and quiver, 
used precisely in the same manner already by 
Manes, and which I ascribe with confidence to 
a Bactro-Indian Arsakes 6eés who uses only 
CGireek, not Aryan, and may in spite of the @), € 
and C belong to atolerably good age.—The king 
Yndopheres, also Gondophares, &e. is 
the only one of these Partho- Baktrian reigns known 
tous with certainty from an Aryan inscription, 
which is to be examined more particularly. 

“This inscription is from Takht-i Bahinear 
(a little N. K. from) Peshawar on the [ndus, and 
begins with the words: Mahdrdjasi’ GQ... spharaat, 
and means :—" In the 2tith year of the great king 
G....phara, in the Samvat year 109.” If, as 
ig most probable, this somewhat longer royal 
vame is identical with that on the coins, we obtain, 
besides the information that this king reigned at 
least 26 years, also the date of a yoar. Sameat 
means only “era,” and would therefore demon- 
strate nothing, if the 'Turnshkas had not used 
this identicul Samvat-era on their inscriptiens in 
various regions, as well as in the vicinity of the 
spot where the Gondophares inscription was found. 
Accordingly Gondophares would fall into the 
time of, or perhaps even after, the lasé Turnshka- 
prince Bazodéo whose Samvat years reach 
ws far as 98. In my opinion this is unmisma- 
tically scarcely possible, becanse Bazod6o cannot 
be very far from the time of the Sassanians while 
Yudopheres or Gondophares seems to be earlier. 
If therefore differ:nt eras were not used by Gon- 
dophares on the one part and the Tarushkas on 
the: other, and if the inscription really contains 
vi- name of the Gondopharos of the coins, where it 
has vo letters more, a difficulty presents itself 
here, the solution of which is referred to Indo- 














instead of ¢s. 

5 Seo the insetiption pune by Dowson in the Jour. 
R, As. Soc. N.S. vol. VII, p. 876. A photograph ia in the 
Jagor collection of the Berlin Museum. 
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logues. I would, however, perhaps place Gon- 


dophares after Chr. but before the Turushkas. That . 


this Yndopheres (Gondophares &c.), theuncle 
of Abdagases, coined also pure Greek silver- 
drachms with Baawées Baoieav peys (sic) Yv8ohepns 
avroxpdro, like those of Sanabarua, and almost 
exactly resembling those of the Parthian supreme 
king, is one of the more important results of my 
researches, 

“ Might not Sanabarue perhaps be identical with 
the Indian king called in the Periplus marisa Hry- 
thraet—MapBapos and ’AxdBaposP Tho marks 
purporting to be Seleukidan numbers on his 
drachms (Num. Chr. N.S. vol. XT. p. 217) are not 
at all ycars, os the Berlin specimens show. 
The pretended ryT is once quite plainly TIT 
and once the signs 74~T774T go round the 
throne like ornaments. Jf the time of the com- 
position of the Periplus and tho identity of the 
name were quite certain, we should here obtain 
most important data, because Sanabarusand 
Yndopheres are certainly almost coutem- 
porarices. Abdagasesis the nephew of Yndo- 
phores, &c. But so long as all this is not perfectly 
certain, no further combinations can be attempted. 
A contemporary of Yndopheres is also Or- 
thagnes (?), whoplaces in Aryan characters the 
name of this his contemporary upon the coins, as 
king, resemblingPak ores, and dressed according 
tothe Parthian fashion. Some ephemeral dynasts,— 
such as AZAcionises, and two which cannot yet 
be named with certainty, among whom is also one 
whose Aryan superscription L read according to 
Clear specimens as “ yludrdjasa mahatasa kasha- 
nasakuyela,....’ and who yet belong to the 
Azes serics—present but little historical infor- 
mation; nevertheless the Greek title ‘ satrap’ which 
occurs, according to the readings of Priusep, on 
the coins of Zeionises, is settled and importaut, 

“A king resembling the Arsakides in his bust, 
and made known by Gardener from a unique coin 
in the British Museum, is certainly, according 
to the inscription, a king of the Saka-Skythians ; 
because the curious inscription of this tetradrachm 
is in later characters—rupavvodyros ‘Hpdov Sana 
xocpavov. How remarkable, that just in non-Hel- 
lonic anc half Greek regions Homeric reminiscences 
present themselves in the popular language! 
Thus, in the Cyprus dialect the Homeric xagiyryros 
stunds for brother, and in the distant Indo-Sky- 
thian cast we find the ancient cotpavos for ruler! 
Theforins of the participle BaatAevovros, rupavvodyros 
are from the «oldest times (Agathokles, Antima- 
khos) at home in those regions.” 

The anthor concludes this part of the book 
(p. 65) witn the sorics of Bactro-Indian kings who 
used tho “reek alphabet, but whose names wore 
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not Greek, arranged according to the order deve- 
loped by him, generally current, and hut little 
differing from it except by a few additions of years 
which are determined conjecturally : 

1, Ranjabala (Greek PAZY or like it). 

2, Maues. At least 100 zn. c. 

The Axes Series. 

3, Azes, successor (and son P) of Maucs. 

4, Azes and his strategos saa ieee 

o. Azes and Aspapatis, bis strategos. tical. 

6, Azilises, contemporary of Azes. 

7, Vonones and Azes. 

8, Vonones and Spalahara. 

%, Vonones and Spalagadama, son of Spala- 
hara. This is identical with Spalyris. 

10, Spalirisus (a) as king’s brother, (b) as king. 

11, Spalirisus and Azes. | 

12, Spalyris (or Spalyrios) king's brother. His 
Aryan name is Spalagadama, son of Spalahara. 

13, Arsakes, Sccacos (Num. Chron. vol. XIX, 
p. 62). 

J4, Arsakes, eds, unique coin in Berlin. 

15, Yndopheres, also Gondophares, and similar. 

16, Sunabarus, contemporary (suecessor 2) of 
Yndopheres in the same region.  Identien! with 
MapBapos, ’AxaBapos of the Lerip, mar. Hrythr. ? 

ate Arsakidan. 

17, Abdagases, brother’s son of Gondopharex. 

18, Abdagases with differing inscription on the 
reverse (Num. Chron. vol. XIX. p. 62): * Sub- 
Abdaguses Sasan,” 

19, Geionises. 

20, Undetermined with the title,- Miluirdjasa 
Muohatusa Kashunasakuyule (Berlin). 

21, Pakores. 

22, Orthagnes, with the name of Gondophares 
on the reverse, Aryan. 

24, Ileraos, king of ého Sakas. 

24, Soter Megas. 

25, Yrkodes. 

The Kadphises and the Purushka Series. 

26, Kadphises (1.) with Hermaios symbols, 

27, Kadaphes. 

28, Kadphises ([L.). Time of Augustus? or later? 

29, Kanerku or Kanerki. First century a.p. ¥ 

30, Ooerki. 

31, Qoer Kenorano. 

32, Bazodeo. 

oe, Barbarized. 

Sk, Barbarized under Sassanian influence. 
Aboui the time of the Sassanian Sapor 1, 238—269 
A.D. 
~ “Here T must, in conclusion,” he adds (p. 67), 
although entirely in contradiction to the current 
viows of Indologues, “ reject one class of coins from 
the demain of Graco-Indian moneys. It is an 
extremely numerous series of Indian royal coins, 
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mostly of silver, executed in entirely national- 


Indian, inartistic, chiefly barbarian, workmanship, 


with the following symbols :—a king’s head (with 
moustaches). Reverso generally the symbol Q& 
with waves beneath it, giving ‘in beautiful uni- 
form Devandéyari letters’ (Lassen) the names and 
titles of a large series of kings of the Sah-dynasty 
of Sinha-kings ; fourteen in number according to 
Thomas (J. 72. A. S. vol. XIL., pp. 1-72) and 
according to Newton even twenty-three : 

1, [Swara Datta. 

2, Rudra Sah I. 

3, Asa Dama. 

+, Damu Sah, &c. 
the last is called Swami Rudra S&4h lV. The titles 
of these kings in long inscriptions contain, among 
other mutters, the satrap desiguation Ashatrapasa. 

“The heads on these coins have Greek circum- 
scriptions, and we shall at onee discuss them ; 
one of them had been considered as the name of 
the Baktrian king Dionysius. According to the 
ussumption of Thomas these kings reigned from 
157 B.c., but Lassen (II. 929) is inclined to place 
them even as satraps under Euthydemus. 

‘This determination is however quite disal- 
lowed to a nuwismatist. The coins are so bad, 
coarse, and late in the form of tho letters, and, 
even in the Indian ones so totally different from 
all the antique characters, that the whole series is 
evidently wu kind of continuation of the bad silver- 
drachms of YPKWAOY; nay the coins of the Gupta- 
kings closely and immediately following the Sinhas 
with symbols entirely resembling these appear to 
me even to imitate the fire-altar of tho Sassaniaus 
(see Thomas’s plate, /. ¢.), so that I must at once, 
on purely numismatic grounds, consider the whole 
serics us having been ovined very late, and long 
after Christ.” 

“And now for the ‘Greek’ of the principal side! 
The second king Rudra Swah is said to have 
put the name of bis supreme king upon his coin! 
Thomas gives this inscription thug: AIOAYI21IYIA. 
When we examine many copies and originals of 
these coins, we soon become quite certain ubout 
the churacter of this sort of Grcek inscriptions.’”® 

And then as to the so-called ‘‘Greck” legends 
on the principal side of these coins, after giving 
examples, the author vory sensibly remarks that 
“ whoover practically occupies himself with coins, 
ut once perceives what we have here to deal with, 
namely, vague plagia barbarorum not understood, 
and nonsensical imitations of Greck letters with- 
out any sense or meaning, owing their existence 
perhaps to YPKWAOY. The value of such inscrip- 


* “Determined ly me; it may alec be casply detofmined 
non-Indologues from the excellent rupresentations of 


by 
these cvius given by Thuinis.—Rudra Sah was deternsued 
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tions is wil, and to attempt from such _ bar- 
barisms and ignorant strokes to make out reason- 
able Greek names, is as futile as the endeavour 
to read and to explain the random traits of our 
medimval Wendenpfennigs. However familiar 
hnumismatists may be with the extremely frequent 
appearance of corrupted, sonseless and worthless 
legends ; the mischief caused again and again by 
the attempts at this kind of decipherment is never- 
theless just as great. Monco I cannot include 
within the compass of my researches the coins of 
the Sah kings, which, 1 am convinced, are very 
lute, have senseless inscriptions with strokes de- 
rived from Greek models, but perfectly correct 
Judian circumscriptions on the reverse,” 

In the body of the book (p. 157) he returns to 
Yudopheres, -- 

“Yudopheres is a rare example of the fact 
that from gradually augmenting, and apparently 
very minute examinations and discoveries of coins, 
inscriptions, and notices of authors, a history 
securely based on official documents is at last 
formed, which affords a distinct insight into an 
important epoch in the civilisation and history of 
a very remote country. 

At first nothing of this king existed, but a mass 
of coins which were, according to their style, rele- 
gated to a tolerably late date, soon after the last 
Azes-coins. Then the coins of § Abdagases the 
brother’s son of Gyndipher(es)’ were added. 
Abdagases according to Tacitus was a Parthian 
dynast; therefore the Parthian descent of 
Yndopberes became probablo; which, as well as 
the immediate contact of his boundaries with 
those of the Arsakidan realm, is satisfactorily 
proved by the pure Greek drachm of the Berlin 
museum, coined exactly in the type and stylo of 
the Arsakides, as discovered by me. Of the 
duration of Yudopheres’ reign we are informed 
by the Aryan inscription of Takht-i-Bahi near 
Peshawar, dated the 26th year of this king’s reign, 
Which is at the same time a sign that his sway 
extended over the Indus countries. After the 
Arsakidan drachm of Yndopheres follow similar 
coins of Sanabaros, and their coarse style im- 
plics probably their later production ; the heads of 
these drachms of Sanabaros are very much like 
those of the Arsakidan Volageses I. with tho tiara 
worn during the years 889 and 390 of the Seleu- 
kidan cra, corresponding to the years 77 and 78 
a. D.)’ Therefore Sanabaros must have produced 
his coins about 80 4. p. and Yndopheres had died 
about 80 a. p. 

“But the most interesting information about 
ee ee eo 


by tho aulic councillor Pertsch.”—AvuTHOR. 
7 According to the determination of Prokesch.—Pro- 
kesoh’s Arsucides Tafel. V. 45, 8. Gd. 


Octroner, 1889. ] 


Yndopheres, Gondopharos, &c. and historically 
quite coinciding with the above was discovered 
by English scholars in a source, the utilisation 


of which for tho study of ancient history had, 


probably not been noticed before. It is astonish- 
ing that this most interesting discovery has 
apparently scarecly been noticed (Lassen for 
Instanco passes it over entirely). 

“ The collection of legends, the so-called Legenda 
Aurea or Historia Lonbardica, arranged in the 15th 
century by the Genoese bishop Jacobus a Vora- 
gine, mentions tho Indian Mission of the apostle 
Thomas as follows (cap. V. p. 38 ed. Gracsse, 
18£6):—"Thomas apostolua enum esset apud Cua- 
sarcam apparuit ci Dominus dicens: rex Indim 
Gundoferus misit prapositum Abbanem 
quiercre hominem architeectoria arte ernditum,’’— 
Thomas follows the call of the Lord, goes as 
architect to India, and builds w palace for the 
king, Heis to be killed beeanse he distributes 
the treasures of the king umong the poor, but 
the king's heart is softened by his brother Gad 
who had been resuscitated from the dead, and 
he humbles himself before the apostle. The 
apostle preaches the gospel, and then betakes 
himself ‘in superiorem Indiam.’ ‘The very pre- 
sence of the apostle Thomas in Tndia has been 
doubted, but such questions do not concern me ; 
but this medieval collector of legends gives facts, 
eredibly and faithfully enlled by him from ancient 
sources in his possession, not vo much events as 
the diplomatically correct mention of the name of 
the king, who, as the eoins at any rate appear 
certainly to imply, reigned during the time of the 
apostles, consequently in the Ist century a. b. 
(luscription of Tukht-Bahi) during many years, 
till the middle of the seeond half of it, demonstrat- 
ing, or at least making very probable, a remark- 
able vonnection of this Indian king with the first 
propagators of Christianity. Tow else could the 
name ofan Indian king, who was so remote and be- 
youd the pale of all civilisation, have become so 
correctly known to the first legend writers P 

“Further conclusions about those matters per- 
meated by myths, or perhaps entirely mythical, 
are unrchable; that monuments however and 
legendary reports agree so perfectly in expressing 
the time and the namo, is distinctly to be pointed 
out just by those who seck to investigate the 
history of these regions critically, and so purify it 
from useless conjectures evolved from nothing.” 

A Sew of the coins he gives are :— 

“ AG. 4. Bearded bust with diadem in rich dress, 


© BE. Vhonina, to «hom we are indebted for the notier 
on the legend (Priusep, Mss‘ys, vol. IT, p. 211) places the 
king earler; but | have shown why he must belong to the 
1st cont. A.D, 
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resembling the Arswkides,” BACIABOICBACIAEN 
METU (sic) YNAOPEPHCAYTOKPATO, Sitting king, 
resombling tho type of the Arsakides, but in the 
raised Rt. a kind of short sceptre (elephant goad ¥) ; 
behind him a wingless Nike, garlanding him. 

* Drachm of tolerably good silver, of the weieht 
of Arsekidan drackis. Unique of the Berlin 
museum, from the unascertained Guthrie collec- 
tion, The tithe Anfokrator is first borne hy 
Tryphon of Syria, but then also by an Arsakidan 
on his drachmas, according to Prokesch the VIITth 
Artaban Hf, according to the Arh 
Sinatroikes, 


Gardner 


“AG. 4-5 OF The kiug on horseback, 1, receiv: 
ing a garland from the Nike who stands before 
him. Symbol Y once a small eross init.’ One 
ortwo Aryan monograms, Berlin, Wilson, Adrien, 
Pilate VI, 2, and Plate XNI, 15, 

The eirvcumseription of the obverse of one of 
Wilson's specimens is totally destroyed. 

“The second of Wilson’s coins has plainly on thy 
obverse above PATOY, hence the end of the name, 
the MEPAAOY may he seen on the drawing (on 
the right) like MPAOY, then Pot The POH (yop 
not yov) cannot however belong to the . 
because tio or ab least one line intervenes. 
Prinsep-Thomas (vol. IL, pp. 215, 4) read BACLAEO 
.. PAPOY (¥). 

“The Berlin specimen displays only indistinct, 
traces of a circumscription on the chief side. 

“The reverse of the first of Wilson's speciinens 
he reads auddidja (vdgerdjasa) aedraimatasae; the 
drawing does not quite agree with this. 


‘ . 
. (bitpou 


“The reverse of the sesond better specimen of 
Wilson Shas Gadepharasee plainly, ‘The preced- 
ing word is indistinet—Wilson: jayudharasa, 
Prinsep-Thomas: ja... . sabeforeapralthatest 
plainly, preeeded according to Wilson's text and 
drawing certainly by d&ruikuse.  Prinsep-Thomas 
read only: wah... dheqa so. 8. 

 Dhamikesa opratihatasa gudupharasa appears 
also to be certain. The Berlin specimen his below 
certainly the name gudaphe . . The circumserip- 
tion begins on the right, and) we pereeive with 
tolerable distinctness uechitrtjase rd jindjasa. 

“Tho round Dillon and copper-coins of ¥ndo- 
pheres, wilh riders and variously changing ortho- 
graphy of the name, as well as the often spoiled 
circumscription of both sides, are evidently like the 
similar ones of Azes, deteriorated tetradrachms, 

“Bill. 6. BACIABOIN BACIAEOON PONAO@ATOY, 
The king on horseback, bearded, garland in tho 
R. R. the symbol $. Malidrdjurdjardja mahatasw 


°T gearecly need warn tho reader of the fantastic 
explanations of this symbol which contains a garland and 
a cross of the ancient fomn T, as well as the oft recurring 
other cuneiform symbols on the coins of this king. 
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.... gudapharasa, almost quite distinct. Standing 
figure V. bofore, half dressed, with diadem, sup- 
porting the Ti. on the trident, stretching out the 
R. (Poseidon?) L. and r. monogram. (Wilson, 
Ariana, pl. v. 16).” 

© 28 4-7. BACIARQS CooTHPOC VNAOSEPPOY. 
Bearded bust with diadem and carrings, in rich 
dress vr. Dradratusa (for fradatasa, v@rjpos) mahd- 
rdjusa gudapha. asa or gaudupha, asa. Nike with 
garland and palm or. Prinsep-Thomuas read tra- 
datasa for dradratasa, Leannot give a satisfactory 
explanation of the penultimate letter; it can 
scarcely bo d, it 1s certainly not an vr, 

“7K. small BACI... BAC... ¥; bearded head 
r.vijadirdjass mahatasa gudapharasa, Lightning- 
throwing Pallas, asin Menander ; &. r. mongrais. 
Prinsep-Thomas No. 7. Remarkable, beeause 
this coin demonstrates the succession of Yndo- 
pheves to the CGreck kings and to Ranjubull®” 

“The coins of the so-called ‘Sub. Abdagases 
Sasan’ (Prinsep-Thomas, p. 216) are probably 
nothing more than w variety of Yndopheres, I 
have several originals before me; they are copper 
or more probably Billew-coins (deteriorated tetra- 
drachims). 

"2K. 5. Completely barbarized circumscription ; 
&e. The bearded king on horseback r.;) with 
entstretched KR. garland. = Before him the symbol 
S amban Aryan-letter. 

* Talf-dressed figure with diadem v., stretching 
ouf the R.ooin the 1. arin a sceptre (Zeus 2 pro- 
bably uot the king); 1. the symbol 16) ‘}s mono- 
erams and Ictters in the field. 0 

* The cirewmseription is aceording to Prinsep- 
Thomas: aeethiindjasa, mahatasa  lradatasa. 
vedapharasa sesase 3 the omitted word is read by 
Cunningham (sce Prinsep-Thomas, vol. IT, p.216) : 


di vohadasa © wod-hearted.’ On the reverse of 
the originals before me, the following is distinct. 
Mahara, 


(or yo or gudupharasc) sasasa, 


(fred )laaa. vahadasa qailaphriusea 
Therefore the 
lection dera-hadasa is very probable, although the 
hirst letter does not look quite like ad. ‘The 
of course somewhat and 
therefore the Ieetion devashadasa is not quite 
eertain, but the uame of Yndopheres is entircly 
sO; guduphara (or go, yu-) and sasasa in the 
lection, but Abdagasas is impossible ; not atrace of 
indication of his. uame stands on the coins, Also 
the reading Sasan is arbitrary; Sean may cer- 
tainly be a name, but the founder of the Sasunians 
ean scarcely be meant. ° 

Like. Circumscription according to 


forms are “areless, 


e6 ‘ he 
“iy . @d. 


 Thas word oeeurs also on py 47 spelt © Ranjubala’ ag 
the isnae of a satrap, bnt Sollet observes ina fuot-uote that 
the ietter Lis not eeteled. 
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Cunningham: mahdrdjasa sachchha (mapidasa) 
sausaea. GZous Nikephoros standing 1. monograts. 

“Of this variety [ have never seen distinct 
specimen. The drawing in Wilson, Arigaa, Pl. V. 
IY (ibid. No. 20 is not of this, but the preceding 
varicty) and the originals before mo display only 
traces of a superscription on the reverse. 

“Tt is at all events cortain, that this ‘Godopara 
Sasa’ has nothing at all to do with Abdaguaas,” 

“Sanabarus isin my opinion perhaps iden- 
tical with the Indian king ’ArcdSapos or MadpBapos 
of the Periplus Mar, Brythr.—of late Arsakidan 
times, perhaps about 80 a.p, A contemporary 
or successor of Yndopheres. His drachms are 
indeed of good, perhaps of better silver than those 
of Yndopheres, but later in fabrication. 

“da. 3. Bearded bust with tiara, 1. resembling 
those which first appeared among the Arsakides 
of che year GUT (389 = 77 A. pn.) behind it wut 
which 1s supposed to bo = xo 

“BACIAKVO MEPAC CA NABAPO round the en- 
throned king r., with tiara, holding a bow,as on the 
Arsakidan coins. Around the throne T4171 
r. A, Berlin (Prokesch), Tat. v. 8.” 

“ Tithertothe letters round the throne have been 

consideredas desienating the Scleukidan year Tit 
(hence T inversely 7) 313 wherefore Sanabarus 
was placed much eariier than L place him (‘Thomas 
Loe.and Gardner, Parthian Cotwage, p. 46). The 
Serlin specimens demonstrate however the un- 
tenwbleness of this assumed numerals of years. 
The 7 and 4 &c. strokes make theur appearance 
In greab numbers as vw decoration round the 
throne, 

“The head and its tiara appear to me quite evi- 
dently copies froin later Arsakidans. This tina 
first appoars, as already observed, on Arsakidan 
coins in the year 77 A. p., henee the year 77 A.D. is 
the earliest date for Sanabarus.”? (p L67). 

Abdagases (p. 228). Nephew of Yudo- 
pheres. ‘Tho passage communicated by Gutschinid 
from the Apokryph, Evangelium Joanniis de obitu 
Marieis important. There the apostle Thomas says 
of his mission to the king of India: 
ddekpys tov Paowrews dvouure AaBdavads br’ cuov 
pedAovras od puyiterlar ev ro madatig. Moreover, be- 
sides Gondophoros, his brother Gad who was 
converted with him, is mentioned ; now Gutschmid 
justly compares BACIAEY ABAAA TPYNAI®EPO 
ASEADIAEOZT with vids rhs adeAdys tov Bactrews. 
Tis 13 certainly the same person, and the notice 
again demonstrates how well the first legend-writers 
were informed about Gondophares and his family. 


TOU VioU THS 


This occurs at the commencement of early Bauddba 
Inscriptions.—Ep. 

2 This is probably w genitive, 
adeAgideds == adeAdhidors. 


not nominative, for 
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But from tho former erroneous lection AOAAA 
instead of ABAAA fixed by the Berlin specimen 


which I copied, the errencous suppositions of 


_Gutschmid follow, who considers Baciveva to bo a 

barbarous genitive of the name ’Oudas = Gvad, 
Gad,—tho supposed brother of the king and 
perhaps == Labdanes (Abdanes), and compares 
this supposed Oadas with OAAO, the windgod of 
Kanerku. 

“* Now the more correct lections of these nephew- 
coins (Prinsep, J@ssays, vol. LT, p. 216,) with 
the distinct namo Abdugasain Aryan, which 
Gutschmid has not used in this instance, demon- 

strate the crroncousness of these conjectures. 

«The nephew of Gondophares, as we learn from 
his coins, was called Abdagases, in Aryan always 
Abdagasa or Avdagasa, in Greck some- 
times corrupted to ’ABadd..., ABaryacou, &e. The 
reading adduced by Gutsehinid of vind tas adeddiys 
rou faciiews AaBSavots is certain and of great 
value; this nephew and his name are certainly 
identical with the Abdagascs, Abada...... Abulgases 
of the coins. 

“Gadaphara Sasa.—Cutsehmid 
tures to be perhaps ‘the father or co-regent’ of 
Gondophares. All this is quite chseure, and the 
circumseription, srpplenented inthe titles by Cun- 
hingham, and pointing according to Gutschmid 
to Buddhism: 6 Mahdrajasa (sie) sachehe-dha- 
(usepidesa) Sasasa,’ is, asl have shown (on pp. 169 
and 166) quite uncertain. The speeimen adduced 
in Prinsep-‘Thomas for this com from Wilson's 


conjee- 


Ariane, has auite another circumscription, namely, 
the usual one of Gadaphara Sasa: wahdrdjase 
lradatasa decahadasa qadepharasa srsasa, and ag 
Cunningham's Jection of the decisive passage is 


disztinetly supplemented; moreover, as this Bud- 


dhist title is altogether mnbeard of on the coins of 


() mdophares and of his dynasty, the whole title 
Peruaiys have 


eoius of the 


uncertnins I among the muamerous 


CHIL MaAtie NSaee’ 
never myself discovered one with the so-called 


Buddlist tities, hence the whole supposed Bud- 


: CGondaphara 


dhism of Gondophares and of his family evaporates, 
and can be demonstrated by nothing 1" 

Sallet’s volume, from which we have here given 
abundant selections, will be found most useful to 
the student of iis intercsting subject. 


Iissony oF THE Moncors from the [th to the 19th Cen. 
tury: Part T7.- ‘She so-called Tartars of Rassia and 
Central Aria. By Henry Tl. Howorth, BAS.A. 2 vols, 
London: Lengnan, Green & Go. 1880. 


The first part of Mr. Noworth’s History of the 
Mongols was published four years ago, and hag 
taken its pluce as. sterling work of reference. [t¢ 
was ehichy devot d to the history of the empire of 


Chinghis Khan. ‘his second divisfon may almust 
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be regarded as a separate work. It begins with 
an ethnographical chapter on the Golden Horde, 
and proceeds in the second to give a history of 
Juchi Khin the eldest son of Chinghis, of his son 
Batu Khin who swept down upon Eastern and 
Central Europe, conquering Mascovy, Poland and 
Hungary, and threatening the German Empire. 
The Muhammadans of AV extort Asia offered to 
ally themselves with the sovereigns of Western 
Europe to repel this terrible invader who had 
established his rule from the Yaik to the Car- 
pathian Mountains, and ineluded a suzcrainty over 
Russia, ‘The third chapter continues the history 
of the Golden Horde lovated on the Volga, under 
Bereké, Batd’s brother and successor, who became 
&@ Muhammadan, and of his descendants till the 
extinction of the fiunily, during which period the 
Grand Dukes of Muscovy were tributaries to the 
Khan who raled at Serai onthe Volga, Then 
follows an account of the strnggles for supremacy 
among the other descendants of Juchi, ending in 
the rise of the family of Orda, and the deeay of 
the Horde till it shrauk into the petty Khanate of 
Astrakhan, and that in turn was swept away 
after many struggles by Reassia in the lth cen- 
tary. ‘The history of the Khanate of Krim, which 
was only ernshed and absorbed at the end of last 
century, is told in the seventh chapter, and the 
civhth is ocenpicd with an aecount of the White 
Horde and the Khirgiz Khazaks descended from 
tribes subject to Orda the eldest son of Juehi 
Khan. The Ushegs of Bukhara, Khokand, Kuarezin, 
and the Khinate in Siberia are treated of in the 
next three, and the Nogat branch of the Golden 
Horde in the last angster. 7 

Mr. Howorth has availed himself fully of the 
learned works of Von Hammer-Purestall, Zernof, 
Schuyler, Lerch, 
Maller, 


produced aw book 


Crizoriel, Blankennagel, Vambery, 
Schinidt, Levehine, 
&e. Ke. which 
must long continue aw standard oue on the subject. 


Soret, Desimiisons, 


and die has 


Tt must have been a work of great toil to get to- 
gether the materials embraced in these two divi- 
sions of over 119) largeand closely printed pages : 
we hope Mr. Howorth may have the strength and 
patience fo complete the third and concluding 
Division of his great work. 


NAcin ANDA Inj joie des Serpents: Drame Bouddhique attri. 
hué an rot (ri Marcha-Deva.  ‘Tradadt, pour las premiere 
fois du sanskrit. ef du prékrit en fraongiis, par Abel 
Ber signe, Muitre dee onferene on Ja faculte des Te ‘fttres 
de Paris, répétitaar a Peécole pratique des hautes-études. 
(Paris: Ernest Lerous, 1870.) 


This translation of the Ndgdnanda appears as 
one of the beautiful little volumes of AL. Teroux’s 
* Bikhothéque orientale elzévirienne,’ which already 
includes versions of several Sanskrit dramas. 

It is well known that the Mégdaandu, like the 
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Raindvali, professes in its prologue to be the 
work of king Sri Harshadeva. Dr. Fitzedward Hall 
(Introd. to the Vdsuradattd, pp. 15 ff.) long since 
attributed the latter to Bina who flourished at the 
Court of Harshavardhana of Kananj, and this has 
since been confirmed by Dr. Bithler (Weber's 
Ind. Stud. Ba. XIV. S. 40; Wist. Ind. Liter. p. 
204) Tho Miginanda was attributed by Cowell 
to Dhivaka—another poet supposed to have 
flourished at the Court of Harshavardhana, but 
Weber doubts this and supposes that it may with 
equal reason be attibnted to Bina (Ind. Streif Bd. 
LY. 8. 106} ;and M. Borgaigne, with Hall, doubts 
even the existence of Dhivaka. The Buddhistic 
character of the drama, however, agrees porfectly 
with what wo know from Hwen ‘thsang of the 
favour shown to his religion by king IHarshavar- 
dhana of Kanauj. 

In noticing Boyd's translation of the same Drama 
(vol. T. pp. 148 ff.) we have given some account, of 
the contents of it. M. Bergaigne in presenting a 
new version has been obliged to follow the samo 
text, and notwithstanding somo differences in the 
renderings of certain passages, he makes no claim 
to any scientific novelty. The publication of it 
ought, however, to help in spreading among readers 
some knowledge of, and inercase a taste for, o 
very interesting literature. 


eos, moc 


Kincs or KisnMina: being a translation of the Sanskrita 
work Rijataranggini of Kalhana Pandita. By Jogesh 
Chunder Datt. Calcutta: 1879, 

The Rejataranyint or Iistorical Chronicle of 
Kasmir is tco well known to need description : 
it is principally aceessible to  Kuropeans in 
Prof. Hf. 11. Wilson's abstract of the first six 
eantos of it, in the XVth volume of the Aatatle 
Researvehea, and in M. A. Troyer’s text and French 
translation of the whole. * But, as is well known, 
ul the printed texts contain corrupt passages, and 
before any important improvement can be made 
on Troyer’s translation, we must have a revised 
Sonskrit text,--which it is understood Dr, Biihler 
is preparing from the valuable MSS. obtained by 
him for the purpose in Kasmir (ad. Aid. vol. VI, 
pp. 26-4 1F). 

“The present work, it should be stated,” says 
the author, “ pretends to be nothing more than a 
faithfnl rendering into English of a history which 
already exists in the Sauskrita languaye.’ But 
he has “ thoughi it necessary Lo omit from the text 
such stories as relate to superhninan agencics, and 
to give them im the form of an Appendix, in order 





—~ ros 





Ral seeme 





The text auvcd seems to be A History af Kashmir ; 
consisting of fore senarate compilations: viz. I, The 
© Rajpiluragtai, Vy Kathana Panlita, 1148, a.p.—-J1. 
Tho Rajavale hy Joua Rajn (defective) to M12.+4,D.— 
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to preserve the continuity of historical narration.” 
Then the translation extends only to the first 
seven books, it being “the intention of the trans- 
lator to bring down tho history in two more 
volumes to the period of the conquest of the valley 
by Akbar.” ? 

Before blaming Prof. H. H. Wilson for mixing 
up his abstract “with the whimsical additions 
and alterations which appear in the Persian 
translution,” as this new translator does, it would 
have been as well if he had scen that his own 
version was a scholarly one. If any one will | 
compare the specimen version of the first 107 
élokas given by Dr. Bithler (Td. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 
258 ~274) with the first oight pages of what Babu 
Jogesh Chunder Dutt calls his “faithful ren- 
dering,” he will be painfully struck with the 
difference; and further comparison with the Sans- 
krit text, or even with Troyor's version, will only 
shew more clearly that this translation has no 
claim to sidelity of rendering. Should the author 
pursue the translation further he might be ad- 
vised cither to follow the original more closely or 
to describe it as only a free version—a species of 
work fully deserving of encouragement, perhaps 
more so, if only woll executed, than a strictly 
literal translation. Most Sauskrit works will bear 
condensation in translating, and the Lidjataringind 
vwnong them, This version, though not a faithful 
one, appears, however, to give w faie representa- 
tion of the general sense of the text. It is not 
well printed. 


Mopurn Iypra ann rin Ivprans, being a series of Impres- 
sions, Notes, and Kasuys. By Monier Williams, D CLL. 
&e. Third edition. Revised and augmented by consider. 
wbhle additions, (London: ‘lritbner and Co.) 


Wenoticed tho first edition of this very readable 
and instructive book soon after its appearanico two 
years ago, (vol. VIT. p. 236), and we heartily wel- 
come this third edition, which contaius about a 
half more matter than the first. Among the 
additions are two Essays on the ‘ Progross of our 
Indian Empire,’ originally published in the Con- 
temporary Itevie 1, while the chapter on the 
‘Villages and Rural Population of India’ and | 
several other sections of tho work aro quite new. 
The work now appropriately appears as ono of the 
volumes of Tritbner’s valuable * Oriental Series,” 
and well deserves the attention of our readers. 
When another edition appears we trust it will 
contain others of the recent Essays of Dr. M. 
Williams on Indian subjects, supplemented by an 
Index. 
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III. Continurtion of the same by Sri Vara Pandita, pupil 
of Jona Raja, a. Dd. 14397,.—-1V. the Rijivali pitaha, by 
Prajyn Bhatta, brought up to the conquest of tho Valley 
by the Emperor Akbar, Calcntta, 1836, in 4to dem. 


NO. 3. INSCRIPTION OF VASANTASENA, SAMVAT 435. 
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NQUETIL DUPERRON appears to have 
been tho first European who specially 
noticed the Pah laviinseriptionsin the Kanhe ri 
Caves. In the account of his visit to the caves 
in 1760, published eleven years afterwards in his 
great work on the Zend-Avesta,* he describes the 
cave in which they occur, and mentions inscrip- 


tions “upon two pilasters which form part of. 


the walls.” Although acquainted with tho 


- Pahlavi character he thought these inscrip- 


‘small house in front of it. 


‘ tions wero Mongolian, probably becauso they are 
_ inscribed in vertical lines, and not horizontally. 


No further notice of these inscriptions secms 


~° to Have been taken for fully a century, They 


escaped observation when the Kanheri ia- 


scriptions were being systematically copied, 


some twenty-five to thirty years ago, because a 
Brahman recluse had taken up his abode in the 
cave which contains them, and had built a 
. This Brahman first 
occupied the cave some years before 1848, and 
remained till 1865, effectually preventing Kuro- 


peans and others from examining tho cave by his 


presence there. 

~The late Dr. Bhih Dajt, however, being a 
high-caste Hindu, was able to obtain admittance 
into tlie-house so far as to examine the exterior 
of the cave, and about 1861 he found an in- 
scription in the recess’ over the water-tank, 
which seemed to him to bein the Kufic character. 
He showed a copy of this inscription to the late 
Dr. John Wilson, who at once recognised it as 


‘Pahlavi, and referred him to the specimens 


‘of Pahlavi writing in Anquetil’s Zend-Avesta. 


Dr. Bhid Difjithen showed his copy to Professor 


| Haug and some Parsis who were acquainted 


with "Pahlavi, but did not sueceed in obtaining 
any deciphurment of its contents. Subsequent- 


Wy the rediscovered and copied the two inscrip- 


~ tone on the pilasters of the cave vorandah, 
~ which had’ been notised by Anguetil. 


Shortly afterwards, while examining the rnins 


Of a diigcba on another part of the cave hill, 
- I discovered a fow. words on one of the stones, 
which T-believod to be in some form of tho 


Arabic character. This short inscription was 
published, with other details relating to the 


digoba, in the Joni nal of the Bombay Branch of 


1 tenth eetetetagaatg eR CO ee ae 





t Zond-Awestt ourrage de Zoroastr oe Jc. par Anguctil 


. aie ae, 1771; Tome premier. 
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the Loyal Asiatic Socicty (vol. VI, pp. 116 ff.) 
and a Parsi writer soon pointed out that it was 
in the Pablavi character; thus directing my 
attention for the first time to the Pahlavi 
language. 

In December 1865, aie the disappearance of 
the Brahman recluse, I had the first opportunity | 
of seeing the Pahlavi inscription in the tank 
recess, discovered by Dr. Bhi Daiji, of which 
IT made a tracing, and sont ® reduced copy to 
the Bombay Asiatic Society in 1366. This 
copy and those prepared by Dr. Bhad Daiji were 
soon after discussed in tho Zurtoshti Abhtds, 
2—-4, and the greater part of the threc 
inscriptions was correctly deciphered by Parsi 
pricsts well acquainted. with Pahlavi; but, 
owing to the imperfection .of the copies, some 
errors and obscurilies oceurred in those de- 
cipherments. 

In December 1870, tracings of the two pilaster 
inscriptions were taken for me, and in February 
1875, I corrected these tracings and that taken 
in 1865. by comparison with the inscriptions 
themselves, which I was then botter ablo to 
Mr. Burgess has also recently favoured 
mo with prints of the two clearost inscriptions 
(one over the tank agd the other ou the left- 
hand pilaster) which, with the tracings before- 
mentioned, pr obably g give the decipherer all the 
information he is ever Akoly to obtain with 
regard to tho letters inscribed. 

These three Pahlavi inscriptions are all dated, 
and consist chiefly of the names of certain 
Parsis who visited the Kanheri Caves early in 
the eleventh century. They are all three in- 
scribed in vertical lines, to be read from the top 
downwards; Pahlavi writing being read from 
right to left. As they would be more conve- 
niently read if the lines wore horizontal, the 


‘reason for inscribing them in vertical lines is 


not obvious; but it may bo noted that a few 
short Pahlavi inscriptions, in the same com- 
paratively modern character,® are found in 
Persia, which are also inscribed in vertical lines. 

Tho earliest Gate is that in the inscription on 
the verandwh pilaster to the right of a person 
entering the cave, ‘his inscription is so faintly 
cut that the greater part of it would be illegible 


ee Se ae 


Lm A, 





* Not the Sasunian jpacrinous which are always in 
horizontal lingg. 
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ifit were not for the fact that the names it 
contains are tho same as tliose in the second 
inscription, 
With the assistance of that inscription 1t may 
be read, line for line, as follows? :— 
Pavan shem-i yazato, 
Pavan tag miirvik va nadikd dadak den- 
man slinat 300 
70 8-1 razdakardé bidan’ Mitro yom 
Atiharmazd hamdinikan val denman jinik 
yitiind 
hémand Yazdin-pinak va Mah-atyyiar-i 
Mitra-aiyyar,* Panj-bikht6 va Padar- 
bikht6-i 
Miah-aiyyar, Mardin-shid-{ Hirid®-Babrim 
va Hirid-Bahrim-i Mardan-shaid, Mitra- 
aiyyir-i 
Bahrim-panih va Bahrim-panih-i Mitva- 
alyyiir, ' 
Falin-zitd® va Zid sparham-i Atdy’-mahian, 
Nik-mihin va Din-Bahrim va 
itdr va Hirdd-mard 
va Béh-zidé-1 Mah, 2... 
This inscription is evidently incomplete, as 
it stops in the middle of a name, and also omits 
the names contained in the last two lines of the 
next inscription. Nearly the whole of the first 
two lines have been broken away and removed 
since. 1870, and the copy of them conld not, 
therefore, be corrected in 1875; so that the 
reading of so much of the second line as does 
not occur in the next ¢uscription, is doubtful. 
Tho next date, which is only forty-five days 
later, occurs m the inscription in the recess 
over the water-tank alongside the cave. This 
inscription, though likewis cut faintly, is much 
more distinct than the last, and is numbered 
with the Pahlavi cipher for “ two’ preceding 
the invocation in ils tirst line. . It contains the 


aA ° 
Bajirg- 


8 Aa some sounds ure written more ways than ono in 
Pahlavi, italics are used to express such variants; thus, d 
ia used for d written like t, 7 for j written like y, land r 
for Land r written cither like n or like an Avesta o, v and 
s for yand-» written like ch. 


_ © Atyydr ia merely w provisional reading for the Pallavi 
eguivalent of Pers. ydr, unti] its true sound is ascertuinad. 
In the second inscription it is always circumflexed, as if to 
be read atdbdr, 

© Or, perhaps, Whirdd oratr-aé, as the fiual d (not. being 
d) is doubtful after a vowel, ‘ 

® In the second inseription the Lis distinetly noted by a 
diacritieal mark, otherwise it) would be better to read 
Faruh ho-z4d, 2 common Pahlavi name. 

" Tlitherto L have generally real this word 6t11% direct 
from the Avesta, but it occurs in Sasanian inseriptions, not 
only iv a form which can be rend either démré or Atty, but 
also in another form which must be read étdr; it ia also 
transcribed by S;riac writers as dudr ordduy. ‘Tho sccund 
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same names as the last inscription, with a few 
others added at the end to complete the list, 
and may be read as follows :— 
2. Pavan shem-i yazatdé.° 
Shnat 800 va 70 8-1 Yazdakardé bidana 
Avind 
va yom Mitrd hamdinikin val denman 
jnik yatind 
hémand Yazdan-pinak va Mih-aiyyir-1 
Mitra-alyyar, Panj-bokhtd va Padar-bikhté-t 
Mih-alyyar, Mardan-shad-{ Hirid-Bibrim 
va Hirad-Balram-i Mardin-shid, Mitra- 


alyyir-1 
Bahrim-panih va DBaihrim-panih-i Mitra- 
alyyir, 


Falin-zid va ZAd-sparhamwn-t Atiy-mihdn, 

Nik-maihin va Din-Bahrim va Bajirg-Atdr 

va Hirid-mard va Béh-zad6-1 Mah-bazie,° 

Bahriim-panih-i Mitra-bandad. 

Mah Atty Adharmazd-i Avan-bandad mird.? 

The third inscription in point of time is that 
on the left-hand pilaster of the verandah, and is 
numbered with the Pahlavi cipher for “ three’’ 
preceding the invocation in its first line. It is 
dated twelyo years later than the preceding 
inscriptions, and contains a different list ofnames, 
in which only four of the names in the previous 
inscriptions occur. It is fairly legible, and may 
be read as follows :— 

3. Pavan shem-t yazdan. 
Bidana Mitré va yém Diné shnat 800 90-i 
Yazdakardd min Alrin*. 

val denman jinik yatind hémand 

Mih-Irébag va Maih-alyyir 

i Mitra-atyyir, Panj-bikhto-t | 

Mah-alyyar, Mardin-shid-t 

Hirid-Bahrim, Béh-zéd.-! 

Mitra-vindid,”? Javidiin-bid6-i 

Bahrim-Gishnasp6, Bajdrg-atir-t 


part of the namo is here written mahdn, but is mdhdn in 
the next inscription and in the next name here. os 

* This word is illegible, but is assumed to be the same‘... 
as in the preceding inscription, The sa in Yasat), like the. . 
ed in yorddn and Atharmizd, and the sda in Yazdakardd ig ~ 
written like 4 or i, as it alwnys is in Pahlavi MS8... bat’. 
thisis merely a giaphical variant, as these. words are. writhep:. 
with za, z/, and zd: in Sasanian Pahlavi, 0 8 

: si Ist . syllablo is circumflexcd, but can hardly contain 
ihe fetter d. 

0 The lust letter is doubtful, and the word looks more 
like nutri’, but this would be unintolligible. This last line 
is evidently an addition to the inscription after the list of 
numes was finished. 

1. Those last two words are doubtfal, min being nearly 


i alleut away, and Afrdw hardly legible; they occupy the 


place of the doubtful word hamdinikdn in the firat two 
inacyiptions. 

18 Possibly the'same name as the Mitra-bandéd of the 
first two inscriptions. : 
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Mih-biziie, Mih-aiyyiir va Bandésh"™ 

1 Hirid-farukh6, va Mih-bandid-i 

Géhin-khash chash**-nyokhsh. 

The: following are translations of these three 
inscriptions, as transcribed above; the words 
in italics being understood, but not expressed, 
in the original Pahlavi :— 

1. ‘In the name of God.’ 

‘Through strong omens and the good Judgo 
this’® year 378 of Yazdakard, on the day Athar- 
mazd of the month Mitrd (LOth October 1009), 
there have come to this place the co-religionists*’ 
Yazdin-pinak and Mah-alyyar sons of Mitra- 
alyyar, Panj-bikht and Padar-bdkht sons of 
Mih-aiyyar, Mardin-shad son of Hirad-Bihrim 
and Hirid-Bahrim son of Mardan-shid, Mitra- 
aiyyir sow of Bahrim-panih and Bahrim-panah 
son of Mitra-aiyyar, Falin-zid and Zad-sparham 
sons of Atdr-mahin, Nik-mahin, Din-Bahrim 
Bajirg-itdr, Wardid-mard, and Béh-zid son of 
MANS ce am. de a, 

‘2. In the name of God. 

‘In the year 378 of Yazdakard, the month 
Avin and day Mitré (24th November 1009), 
there have come to this place the co-religionists 
Yazdin-pinak and Miah-atyyar, sons of Mitra- 
alyyir, Panj-bikht and Padar-bikbt sous of 
Mah-aiyyir, Mardin-shad son of Hirid-Bahrim 
and Hirid-Bahrim?? son of Mardiin-shad, Mitra- 
alyyar son of Bahrim-panih and Bihrim-panal’? 
son of Mitra-aiyyar, Falan-zid and Zid-sparham 
sons of Atir-mihan, Nak-mahin, Din-Bahraim, 
Bajirg-dtdr, Wiraid-mard, and Beéh-zid sens of 
Mah-bazie, and Bahram-panih son of Mitra- 
bandad. Inthe month Attr?? Adharmazd sou 
of Avan-bandid died.’ 

*3. In the namo of God.” 

‘—In tho month Mitré and day D'nd of the 
year 390 of Yazdakard (30th October 1021) 
there have come from Irin** to this place Mah- 
Frébag and Mah-alyyir?? sons of Mitra-atyyar 
Panj-bakht*® son of Mah-aiyyir, Mardin-shid?® 


3 Or, perhaps, Listh, 

4 ‘This word is doubtful, being partly brokon away. 

38 The Pahlavi word is Leco in the singular number. 

© Ayalready stated, the reading of this first phrase is 
doubtful. Another guess would make it mean “1n a good 
omened aud happy state I write” 

17 This word is doubtful, but handinghdan seems to be 
the only intelligible reading for it as it stands in No, 2. 

48 Breaking off in the middle of a name. 

#” Probably a son of the preceding man, who had been 
named after his grand other, a custom still common among 
the Parais. 

40 That is, in the iollowing month (%h Dec. to 8th Jan.). 


It might possibly be “on the day Mfh of the month Atar 
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sonof Hirid-Bahrim, Béh-zid son of Mitra- 
vindad, Jividin-bid son of Bihrim-Gashnasp, 
Bajdre-ithr®® son of Mih-bizie, Mah-aiyyir and 
Bandésh sons of Hirad-farukhd, and Mah-bandad 
son of Géhin-khash, the listener to instruction.’** 

It must have beon daring the visit mentioned 
in this third inscription that the few words 
were Inscribad on the dagoba, as mentioned 
above ; for they mention the same year and one 
of the same names. ‘This short inscription 
(No. 5 on the accompanying plate), was correctly 
deciphered in 1856, as publishiad in tho Zurtoshde 
Abhiés, No. 3, p. 164, and is as follows :— 

Shnat 300 

90-1 Yazdaka(d) 
Shatra-lydr 
Mah-Froéba(g). 

‘Tho year 390 of Yazdakard Shatra-tyar. 
Mah-Frébae.’ 

Besides these fonr Pahlavi inscriptions at 
Kanheri there has been a fifth (No. 4 on the 
plate), of which only two or three detached let- 
ters are legible on another stone of the dagohba, 
which is now in the Museum of the Bombay 
Brauch of the Royal Asiatie Society. This in- 
scription appears to have consisted of seven ver- 
tical lines ona flat space between two groups of 
sculpture; but the surfico of the stone is so 
much decayed, that the letters legible are only 


just suflizient to show that the words have been 


Pahlavi. 

The interest attachings to those Pahlavi in- 
scriptions is threefold :-~Pirst, they show that 
Parsis visited the Kauheri Caves carly in the 
eloventh century. Secondly, they exhibit the 
form of Pahlavi writing at that period, though 
due allowance nust be made for the fact that 
such cursive writing is not well-adapted for 
Thirdly, they indicate 
what kind of names was cunmonly used by the 
Parsis of those times; differing very much from 
the kind now 1 use. 


inscribing on stone. 


(20th Dec.) ; or it might be translated “ Mfh-Athr and 
AMharmazd sons of Avin-band'd died,” but the word 
“died” is doubtful. This last sentence seems to have 
been a later addition to the inscription. 

2 Phe Paldavi word is here in the plaral number, 

23 The words “from Jrén” are doubtful, being partly cat 
away to form a mortice in the rock for attaching wood- 
work, 

23° These four names also occur in the former liets in 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

** This last phrase is doubt‘ul, and it is possible that the 
list of nameg ix incomplete in this inscription, as it is in that 
on the other pilaster. 
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With regard to the writing it may be noticed 
that it differs but little from that of the oldest 
MSS. extant, which were written three cen- 
turies later. The chief differences are that the 
luttor « is more like the letter d than in the 
MSS., differing merely in bemg a deeper letter, 
and that in compounds of @ and i, or sk and m, 
tho upper stem of the m has almost disappeared, 
wnd the first letter is set close down upon the 
second. 

With reference tothe men’s names we lind they 
were very much of the samo character as those 
borne by the old commentators on tho Avesta, 
and others mentioned in tho DBunduhish and 
elsewhere, who lived between. the sixth and 
ninth centuries. hus, the names Mah-ay ar 
and Zid-sparham occur as names of the ninth 
century in Biadahish xxxiii, 7, 115°? Mitrd- 
ayadr ocenrs in the Wjirkard-¢ Dinitk®® as the 
supposed name of a former husband of one of 
Zuratisht’s wives; Aiharmazd is @ man’s 
name still in common uscin a corrupted form ; 
Yazd-panah or Yazéd-panah’’ occurs in 
uw Syriac MS. of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, containing the Acts of certain Persian 
martyrs; and Professor Hoffinann, in his Ger- 
man translation of these Acts, also quotes 
the names Mihr-bundad and Mah-bundad.?§ 
Again, Mardain-shid may be compared with 
Mardin-veh and Vahrailn-shid;??  Panjbikht 
and Padar-bukht with Maéh-biukht and Vac. 
bikht 22 Bajtire-atiry, with = Bajtrg-Milir, the 
prime minister of Khisro Noshirvan; Mitva- 
vindad, Mitra-band id, Anan- bandad, and Miah- 
bandid with Afroébag-vindad; Mih-Probag with 
Attire Brobag °° Javidan-Lad with Mard-btd;™ 
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Hirad-farakhd with Diad-farukh ;* Bahrim- 
Gashnasp with Mah. Coste (Gashnasp ?)** and 
Mihrim-Gishnasp ;*? and Atar-mahin and Nak- 
mihin with Bar%-mahin.™ 

In the translations of these inscriptions the 
dates corresponding to those inscribed have 
been calculated on the assumption that these 
Parsi visitors used the calendar of the Indian 
Pursis. This is, of course, not quite certain; 
but if they used the calendar of the Persian 
Parsis, which makes the dates one month 
earlicr in the year, they must have arrived at 
the caves in September, when the jungle is most 
inpenctrable, whereas in October the paths are 
usually open, and the caves are easy of access 
from that month till the following August, 
when the jungle again becomes difficult to 
traverse for two months. 

It is possible that the first two inscriptions 
refer to two separate visits to the caves by the 
same party, but, considering the distance these 
people probably came, it is more likely that 
they refer to two different periods of the samo 
visit. What induced these Parsis to reside at 
the caves for more than six weeks it is difficult 
to guess. If, however, I have correctly inter- 
preted tho last line of the second inscription 
as implying that ono of the party dicd at the 
cives, It 1s Just possible that ho may have been 
bronght there for the benefit of his health. The 
water in the cave tanks is still esteemed by the 
natives for its cnralive effects, and twenty-soven 
years ugo IT fonnd an invalid. Hindu at the 
caves, who had been brought there during the 
rainy season for the benefit of drinking tho 


water. 


IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 


PROVINCE AND IN TILE DISTRICTS OF MATALE AND 
TRINKOMALI, CHYLON. 


BY Dr. E. 


MULLER. 


(Continued fron pe Vt)? 


During 2 second trip to the North-Western 
Provinee, and to tho districts of Matale and 
Trinkomall, I corrected the copies of the 
inscriptions discovered previously, and found 
several new ones belonging to the first centuries 


85 Soe Sacred Books of the Lust, vol. V, p. 147. 
29 See p. 22 of Dastitr Poshotanji Behramji’s edition of 


the text. ; 
*7 See Hoffmann’s Anuszdye aus syrischen Akten per- 


sischer Miirturer ; Leipzig, 1880; pp. 7-91. 
38 |bid. p. 297. 


ofthe Christian era, I give here the transcripts 
of those which are well enough proserved to 
allow of a translation :— 

(1) Kaikawa, four miles from Balalla on 


the voad to Yapahu : 


2° See Sacred Books of the East, vol. V, p. 147. 
®) Jhid. p. 194. 

3. Thid. p. 246 

52 Seo Hotfmann’s Ausztige, &c. pp. 94-98. 

** Ibid, noto 601. 

2 See algo ante, vol. VIII, p. 221. 
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Siddham. Patama tera Warasi ametaha jita 
Amaryawa ameti Abaha cha duti bati... 2... 
.. +» Wadhachetahata ja bikasagata 


s e ° * e S. «2 


ja dina. 

‘Hail! Amaryawa, the daughter of the 
chief thera minister Warasi (?), and the second 
brother of the minister Abhaya gave... ... 
to the Wadhachaitya 


and to the priesthood.’ 

In the name Amaryawa we havo a com- 
bination of vy analogous to that of wy in’ the 
inscription at Kirinde, see Goldschmidt’s Report 
(Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 821). Wadhuehclahata 
and dikusagaia are the oldest instances I met 
with of the Sinhalese dative composed from the 
genitive in ha 





= sy +ala=arthaya, Sagata 
already represents tho more modern form, where 
the h of the genitive is dropped; ja is the 
intermediate form between the old cha and the 
modern da, d or 4 which is now used in Sinhalese. 

(2.) Binpokuna, five miles from Galya- 
muwa :— 

Siddham. Datanaka amctaha 

(2) chetahata do kariha ka kubare réija Daruka- 
chetaha wawlye cha nithala chadawawihi 

(3) ka. 

‘Wail! Two kartshas and four paddy fields 
[shall be the property| of the minister Dat ha- 
naga,and the same number the property of 
the chaitya of king Dharaka, at the Chandra 
tank.’ 

The character rendered by ia in the transeript 
line 2, 3, is the numeral which expresses 4 in 
old inscriptions, see Burnell’s South Indian 
The numeral ‘ do’ for 
‘two occurs also inthe inscription at Haba- 


Palaography, Pl. xxiii. 


rang, line 4, 10, where however it was misun- 
derstood by Goldschmidt. Nithala is most 
probably a mistake for ‘ a/thila? == aitthita, 

(3.) Periyakadn vihdra, four miles from 
Dehelyomuwa on the road from Kurundégala to 
Dainbula :— 

Gamani Aba rajaha wa 

(2)ba.... 

(3)“ka.... 
mahiwawi 

(4) [parajina tera Majiba ka ganaya Chaka (?) 
darika wehe 

(5) rahi chetahata cha bikusagahata 

(6) dine Chakadaraka wehera [hi] dino. 

‘From king G& mini Abhay ea [an order]: 
Tn the vear Pus udara Sawannka .. . . 
the four great tanks of the chief* thera Tusa and 


«ee. Duwadara sawanaka wasa 
. +. [pa] rama tera Tusaha ka 
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the 4 ganas of the chief thera Majiba are given 
to the chaitya in the Chakadharaka vihira, and 
to the congregation of the priests. To the 
Chakadharaka vihira they are given.’ 

For puwadara we find praacayasa at; Habarane 
and puridasa at Inginimitiya; the meaning of 
it is doubtful. Saeanaka is evidently the con- 
trary of awanake in the Habarane imscription. 
Tusa occurs also in the name of the villave 
Thusavattika, Wal. 7, 243. Majjhioma was the 
name of one of the theras who accompanicd 
Mahinda to Ceylon (Wah. TL, 71, 74). It also 
oveurs in an inseription at Pidaruwagala 
near Sigiri, whieh runs thus :— 

Kolagimasdwaputa Majimayasa jitaya Tisdde- 
wiyn Jene sagasa, 

‘The cave of Tiside¢ wi, daughter of Maj- 
jhima, son of Kolagda masa wa, is given 
to the priesthood.’ 

The aame of the king in this imseription 
Gimini Abhaya may either pomt to 
Gajabahu Gamini (116-119 a.) or to 
Meghawanna Abhaya (302—3820 A.D), 
but to judge from the form of the character it 
is more probable that it belongs to the latter 
of the two. 

(t.) Kottarakimbiyawa, fonr miles 
from Hiripitiya, nob far from the road to Anu- 
ridhapura :— 

Payati theraha Tene gavayitha. ©... sadhamasa 

(2) sagahathaya Wesawasikagamawawi melenali 
nawanikate. 

‘'This 


Payati. 


was called tle cave of the thera 

The tank of the village Wes a- 
wasikaat this cave has been restored for the 
priesthood of the true religion.’ 

The language of *this inseription resembles 
very closely that of the Asoka inscriptions, 
althongh I do not believe that it can be so old. 
We find here the aspirates /h in thera, savayitha 
sagahathayr, and dh in sadhana, where other 
As far 
as Il know, only Meghawarna Abhnaya’s 
inscription at Mihintale (seo my Jteport) par- 


inscriptions have the unaspirated #, ¢. 


ticipates in the same peenharity, as it writes 
pathama, athaya, sadhame, ete. Savayitha isa 
form quite analogous to hanryitha of the Yo gi 
Mira cave einseription (see Cunningham’s 
Sorpus Inseriptionum Tadiearum, vol. I, p. 105), 
Nikate 
is Sanskrit vishho‘la: in Pali it would be ach. 
Kthata, but the word does not oceur in the texts 
whioh are known at present. 


It corresponds to Sanskrit, asrdvayishta, 


Wesswasihka may 


¢ 
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be derived from Wesawana, but this demon is 
yenerally called Wesumana, as for instance in 
the Habarane inscription, line 9. 

(5.) Kriyawa tank, four miles from Medi- 
yiiwa :— 

Paru[ma}ya Hipaha puta ..... kaha dine. 
Ima wapi Dipigalu wiharahi niyate sagasa. 

‘The son of the Brahman Hi pa gave this to 
2a iar Wige ed dedicated to the 
priesthood of the Dipigala vihara.’ 

To judge from the form and especially from the 
s1z0 of the letters, this inscription must be about 
as olLas that from Tonig ala mentioned in iny 
last report, (wale, p. 10). Unfortunately neither 
of the names in the inscription can be tdentified, 


This tank 1s 


nod the construetion of [dri y awa tank is not 


related in the Mahdenuiiso. A temple Nraka- 


Vila, though, is mentioned at Mahdvanse, 
p. 257, which may be identical with the still 


existing Hriyawa pansala. 

(§.)) OF about the sume date as the last 
mentioned is a eave mseription from YD am- 
bulla vilviva over the entrance of the temple :--~ 

Dewanapiya invharajasa Gaimiai Tisasa mahdlene 
agata anagata chatu disa sagasa dine, 

‘The great cave of the great king Gam ini 
Tisa, of the is given to the 
priesthood of the four quarters present and 


beloved crods, 
absent.’ 

The title Deranapiya hes been much disenssed 
with regard to the edicts of Rupnath, Sahasrim 
and Barat, which Dr. Bithler ascribes to Agoka 
(Rhys Davids’ Anerent Coins and Measures of 
og). [toceurs frequently in India,® but 
in the Ceylon books it is ouly given to the great 
Tissa (307-207 B¢.), who introduced the 
Buddhistieal religion into the island. Lt is clear 
that our inseription cannot be ascribed to lim ; 
but we find the tille 


Ceylon, p. 


also in two other INSCrip- 


tions ab Gallena yihara and Tonigala in 
connexion with the name Gamini Abhaya. This 


Gimini Abhaya is said to be the son of 
Tisaon the Tonignala stone, and according to 
the Gallena inscription he again had a son of 
the name of Tisa. Now, if we look in the 
Muahdeanso, the only king of the name of Ga ini- 
ni whose father and son were called Tissa* 
was Wattagamini, and I think that to him 
wll three inseriplions belong. In my former 
report To aseribed the Tonigala inseription to 
Dut b h weramimd, whose father was Kak a- 


2 It was applic. Vtg Aank a, Tn aduratha, The chyo and othors 
(see Indian Ant? peury, vol, aN Ip. 149). 
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wanna Tissa, but as only a period of thirty- 
three years separates the two kings, it is likely 
that they used the same form of alphabet. 
Theve is also internal evidence for my statement, 
as Wattagamini is known to have been a 
great protector of the priests, and therefore 
may well have deserved the name Devananm- 
piya. The Mahdeaiso says concerning hin— 
Pititthdne thitattassa pitirdjati abravwu.— As 
he assamed the character of a father, they 
mulled him father king.’ 

Therv are other inscriptions of this kind, but 
not so well preserved, at Anbovasawacva and 
Diyabacta between Mediyawa and Yapahu, at 
Niyadawane and Welangolla five miles from 
Kepitiyawa, at Malasne and Nayindanawo near 
Ma-eliya, at Nilayima vihira, three miles from 
Galnwela on the road from Kurunegala to 
Dambulla, three at Dambulla vihira, and one 
at Hunapahn vihira near Yatawatta. An in- 
scription belonging to the 7th century I found 
at Demalamina, four miles from Hiripitiya, but 
the characters are so totally difforent from those 
used in the earlier as well as in the later centu- 
ries, that | have not yet been able to make it out. 

We now proceed to the pillar inscriptions of 
the 10th and TIth centurics, They all rescinble 
each other very closely, as not only the names 
of the kings are constantly the same, but also 
in the text the sume words and sentences recur 
continually. Dr Goldschmidt, in his Report, 
has given extracts of several of these Pillars, 
but the only one he published and translated in 
its whole extent was that from Maha ka- 
lattaewa (now in the Colombo Muscum). 
I published two others in my Jteport, and after 
much useless effort succeeded in restoring three 
moro, viz., those from Mayilagastota (now 
in the Colombo Museum), from [nginimitiva 
and one from Polo mnoaruwa (sce Gold- 
schmidt’s Report, Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 324). I 
give the texts and translations here :— 


I.— Mayilagastota, 


A. B. e 
(1) Siri nat apa da (1) yan no 
(2)... lalataha na wi da (2) wadna i 
os) nm uturat  wacna (3) s& gam 
(4) n kacta kula pae mili (4) gon rada 
(5) kala Okawas (5) hara bili 
(6) parapuron bat (6) bun gacl 
(7) rad purumuwanat (7) miwun wae 


3 He adopted Mahachulika Tigsa, the sou oft his older 
brother Khullika Naga. 


Novena, 1880.) 


A. B. 

(8) ag mehesu[n]. (8) riyan no 
(9) wa Lak diw polo- (9) gann& . 
(10) yon parapuren = (10) isa mangi 
(11) himi ss siti Gon (11) wa piyagi 
(12) biso raedna_ kus- (12) wa no wad 


(13) ni ish da 


(14) wacs  me_ hi 


(13) hi upan Abhad Sa- 


(14) lamewan mahoradhu 


(15) urchi d& kacta (15) miyd maha 
(16) kula kot wiyat (16) himin ac 
(17) duham = niyae’~— gat (17) tula ta sita 


(18) aép& Mihindahu 
(19) wasin karand na 


(18) sanac so da 
(19) yae tu... 


(20) wam utumhi mahana (20) no nasni 
(21) m uwanisi (21) is&# mo kana 
(22) siribara mahawe- (22) yo ne para 
(23) her nak ahi (23) dauwa rada 
(24) rad parapur wasnu (24) kol samdaru 
(25) wawas tama keaeradé (25) wan Wisin 


(26) Udi Tisa_ piriwe (26) bisumwat 
(27) n sihasi has (27) no raknai i 
(28) pamae yan ba — (28) sa nat 
(29) ma dayas naka Ue oe ee ae 
CD) ee ae wae (30) . won 
(31) ta sa ha (31) aépa M i- 
(32) wan dunu (32) hin dihn. 
(33) [rardadie] miclit 


(8t) [Sri] rad kol [kee } mi 

‘The Aepa Mahinda, who was born in 
the womb of the anointed queen Gon, chief 
queen to his Majesty the king, descended from 
the unbroken line of the Ikshwaka family 
reigning on Lanka’s ground by hereditary 
succussion-~-the son of king Abha Salame- 
wan--the pinnacle of the Kshatriya caste, the 
sage who has comprehended the ductrine— 
having made the necessary repairs at the 
Maha-vihira, caused pricsts to be ordained for 


the nikayas at the Uda Tisa monastery and- 


Oe ae re eS ee ordered that the 
sities: of the royal family shall not enter the 
place belonging to the priesthuod ; that cnemics 
shall not take away the villages, the cattle, the 
royal taxes, the revenue, the cart butfaloes ; 
that daily the priests, including the high pricst, 
shall not destroy life; that the officers of the 
royal funily together with the queens shall not 


protect (P) 2... ee ee eee All this was 
ordered by the asp’ Mahinda. 
IL.—~Ingininitiya. 
A. 
1) Swasti 
(2) Siri Safiga Bo 


* Can this be the year Srfvana of the TWelve year cycle ? 
Conf, Jiu. Ant. vol. VI, pp. 22, 25; vol. VII, p. 35; and 
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(3) ma purmuké 
(4) sawanaga pu 
(5) ridase hima- 
(6) to puradisa 
(7) wak dawas 
(8) radol ma 


(9) hadpanan 

(10) wohanse 

(11) wadaloyi 

(12) para 

(13) pardparawen 


& 


eek 
Sripala 


(lf) me rata.. 
(15)... dwa sirithi init 
(17) wasara tun 
(18) ahnayad maha- 
(9) leka Arak 
(20) sarmanan wa 
(21) rac diuna kuda sald wadala 
(Go) tes charted ck 
(2h) tach samlyo 
B. C, 
(1) n rado- (1) perana BU 
(2) 1 pero Demel (2) suma ome ga- 
(3) kalae pere (3) am no wad 
(1) sirit 0 Ch) nd kot i- 
(9) tule Wito (5) s& yack mi 
(G) mio tuwé- (6) wun waeriyi- 
(7) k denamo (7) n guigen 
(8) Giriwe he- (8) no gaunud 
( ré Mihinden (0) kot inil 
(CLO) 35 aie wy a conene eas (10) atanin 
CLD): -shve-ccaee arta ecg e (11) nepannda, 
(12) Hingint- (12) kot isil 
(13) piti satiga ae (13) gam himint 
(Lt) tul& wae aep  * (14) actulata wit 
(14) gain bimat (lo) Sirigala  ta- 
(16) atsani pie (16) nn pandur 
(7) rach over dat (17) no nas 
(18) Sirigala ta? (18) nd jsih. 
(19) n mec gramie (CPO) ig. cov et Ge me 
20) f de mandala- (20) we herhi 
(21) n radol a (21) attani 
22) wan mela- 22) pacrachacr de 
(23) ttina mang (23) mu lad. 
YL) diw pediw 


‘Hail! His Majesty Siri Sanga Bo, in 
the Sawanaka* (see above No. 3) year of his 
reign, on the 10th day in the bright half of the 
month Himata........6.805- the great 
sage declared : , According to the rule made by 
former kings 1 in their hereditary succession in 
this kingdom 2... 0. ee ee ees in three 
days at this temple, called after the chief Secre- 
tar y Arak, a great privilege has been granted ; 





ee -- eeee te rt a et = ee 


Asiut. Res. vol, ILI, p. 217 tf; Burgess, Sdrya Siddhdnte, 
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In one place the headmen shall come together 
and in the monastery ........ , according 
to the rule formerly fixed by the Tamils, they 
shall divide it betwoen themselves. All this we 
give to the Girivihara: so it was sanctioned 
hy Mahinda 
soe A eohea inelnding the villages and lands that 
belong to the priesthood of Hinginpitiya, 
# privilege is granted. All tho villages begin- 
ning from Sirigala and the villages of tho 
headmen of the two mandalas, travellers and 
pilgrims shall not enter, the officers and noble- 
men shall-not enter, enemies shall not take away 
their cart buffaloes, and they shall be made 
dependent upon themselves. In all the villages 
beginning from S irig ala the property shall not 
Thus a privilege 


be destroyed... 0.0... 
is given to this temple.’ 
ITE.—Polonnarwea. 


A. OF 
(1) ma purmn- (1) dara no 
(2) RDS os. ees tun (2) wadn& — i- 
(5) wanne Ce! ae ee 
(4) Nawayac pu Ch ig dave ot 
(O) ra dasa wae (5) dan no 
(6) k dawas (6) wadni — i- 
(7) wadélen (7) si gucl 
(8) 4 Rene (8) gon wae- 
(9) wi rad ku- (9) riyan — bi- 
(10) ssi = (?) ~~ warae (10) li mut si- 
(11). ... tura sii- (11) 1 no ga- 
(12) da yo naw (12) nn& isft 
(13) turtle siil (13) mang diw 
(14) isd mahé (14) [pe diw] 
B. D, 
(1) samana- (1) no wa- 
(2) nm waraco ku- (2) dna inh 
(3) dasala (3) waddlen 
C1, ce, she Ge aly, dy (4) Srf rad ko- 
(5) lan dena (0) 1 samada 
(6) mo ck (6) ruwamo 
(7) sewae Giri- (7) Wadurag 
(8)nac ° bi- (8) bonaiwa 
(9) mac Wadura- (9) nge Ga- 
(10) g bond (19) lutisaé ga- 


(11) may mo a- 

(12) ttAni 
de (13) paerachacr 

(14) dunamaha 

tho king, in the third year of 

his reign, on the 10th day in the bright half of 
Nawaya, ordered: In the monastery called after 
the general of king ...... we give it: and 


(11) wange 

(12) Galutisaé 
(13) gamay 

(14) kamtaen 
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thus in the land of Girins, belonging to the 
minister W adura gat the village Galutisa, 
two karmasthinas....... that the officers 
of the royal family shall not enter, that enemies 
shall not take away tho cart buffaloes, that 
nothing but raw rice shall be given [as faves], 
that travellers and pilgrims shall not enter: 
Thus we, the royal family, order : we give a privi- 
lege to Galutisa, the village of tho minister 
Wadurag. 

Another inseription of Siri Sang Bo 
[Kagsapo V.] is at Mihintale, not on a pillar 
but on seven broken slabs lying on tho ground. 
Although a pert of it is effaced, the sense enn 
be made ont with tolerable certainty. 

Mihintale Inseviption-- Upper Portion. 

(1) Srt Siri Safig Bo ma purmuki dolo- 
swanne Hihilae awagnn poho dawas satar ratae 
wel kacmi (yan weherat fwle[7]......0..... 
.... [wejhefra]t wel kacmiyé [dJifyae yute] ran 
sat kalandak 

(2) isi me ratae me fMleyakhn diyao yutu ran 
kalandak ist sangwaeli npacni kaemiyaku diyae 
yutu ran de kalandak isé kal 
kalandak isi me ratae me pirifwojhalaund)ku diyae 
yutu ran pas 

(3) kalandak isi me ratac me ran ladu_ kaebili 
piriwahanné ran tun kalandak isf& me ratae me 
balannaku diyae yutu ran de kalandak isi me 
TIREAG:. 65S Ge Np an-4ckh Be ee ors ist yan hae 
diyue darac wel kaemi[yd diyaec] yutu ran dasa 
kalanda- 

(4) k ish me ratae me piriwahanniku diyae yntn 
ran de kalandak isA me ratae me balannaku diyae 
yutu ran kalundak isi me ratae mo éleyaku di- 


eo e©# @ © @ #¢ @ © @ *® oo 


[YO PUL IG Ve ae eo ese. a Aca Efe ee diya darae 
urila acl terae we[l] kaemifyd diyae] yutu ran 
pasalo- 


(5) s kalandak isi me ratae me tleyaku diyao 
yutu ran de kalandak isi me ratae me ariki leya- 
[Aw] diyae yutu ran de kalandak isé me ratac me 
Bh eegh co dctaephatt dn, »...» Kalandak ish mo... ... . 
veees se + fwe]l kacmiy& diyac 

Lower Portion. 

(1) yutu ran pas kalandak [isd¢ me] ratae me 
tee ye eee ee oe Ciyae] yutu [ra]n. . 
kalandak isi me acl ....... rae pas haemae 
arikileya[Au] diyae yutu [ran] pas kalandak isd 
Laebili piriwahanna diyae yutu ran tun kalandak 
isd Fme] acl de kaebili detun diyae yutu ran de ka- 


(2) landak ish me ael.... 2... -.y yaku 
diyae yuin raf] kalandak is& mehi It pamanin 
unu no karanu is& me li t&k ran.........., ; 


,. « hawuru-dupaté wad... ... para keromin 
si ish wanun ,agin gannfi isi keremin si pi [ya] 
keremin henne wadaran ra- : 
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(3) n kenekanat waépfira......... isa de 
kalandak [ma]ngul wac go sang wae go ael Iuhu 
nama p[ejroap&..... se pasnat is& det wad 
wehera kaemiya ..... daruwan sanga lahanna 
mangulut diyae yutu ran de kalandak kahfy de 
paelak sil isé mehi 

(+) waé péra karana t&ék donahat weherat pili- 
{in| deka is& de kenokun kalandak kaclac pawanu 
ish, 

Hail! His Majesty Siri Satie Bo, in the 
12th year of his reign, on the dark poya day of 
iihila, ordered: the workmen in the four 
kingdoms for the vihiras ... 0.0... 0.0... 
it is right for the vihiiras to give to the work- 
men ; seven kalandas of gold shall bo givon to 
the chief writer, one kalanda of gold shall be 
given to a workman born on the ground of the 
priesthood, two kalundas of gold to... 0.0... 
be gt shes etna, eae G8 kalandas in this kingdom to 
the sweoper, five halandas of gold in this 
kingdom to the man who having received this 
gold divides the shares, three kulandis of gold 


in this kingdom to the superintendent, two 
kalandas of gold in this country 2. 2... , 
a ere a a ee shall be given to the workmen for 


water and fael, ten kulandas of gold in this country 
shall be given to the sweeper, two kalandus of 
gold in this country shall be given to the super- 
intendent, one kalanda of gold in this kingdom 
shall be given to the chief writer... 2.2... 
wee ee eee ee Shall be given to labourers for 
water and fucl, on sluices, (?] channels and 
hanks of a river, fifteen halandus of gold in this 
country shill be given to the accountant of this ; 
tivo kalandas of gold in this conntry shall bo 
given to the chief writer of this; two hulandas 
of gold in this country (shall be ais to the 


ee a ee eee of this ..... : 

_kalandas [of gold] shall be given 6 thy 
jin ON Gish, Ge ae ee es . channels 
and banks, five kalauwdas of gold in this country 
shall be given to. ........ two Ailes 
of gold shall be given to the ......... on 


the bank of this channel five kulandas of gold 
shall be given to him who [divides] the shares ; 
three kalandis of gold to the overseers on the 
two banks of the channel: two /:alandas of gold 
shall bo given to... . ee ee ee ee es on 
the bank of this channel, one kalandu of gold to 
him who only... .... ee ee ee ee 
yearly for making 1 road " the tank, 


workin of the vihiraand thoir children give 
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to the distributor of the priesthood, two kalandas 
and two puelas of rice to the accountant, and 
for two statues to the templo........... 

It is difficult to identify the names in the 
inscriptions of Inginimitiya and Polonnaruwa. 
The former bears the name of a chief Secretary 
Arak,a name which occurs several times in 
the Mihdvaiso under the form Rak kho, 
Rakkhako or Rakkhaso. At Muhd- 
cuiso li, 31, we find a chief Rak kho who 
built a vihiva at Sawadrakagima under the reign 
of Kassapo V., at Muhdvaiso 1, 84, one 
Rakkhaso is mentioned undet the reign of 
Sena Silamegha; at Mahdeaiso lin, 11, 
onc Rakkhako under Dapulo V. builds 
tho Ilangaawisa. The name Siri Sang Bo 
points to Kassapo V., who always bears this 
title, but it is by no means impossible that some 
other king may have had it besides him. Tho 
title mhealehie or mahale or mehdlenan seems 
to have been very frequent at the time of 
Kassapo and his successors. In the inscription 
of Mahakalattaewa, mention is made of a mithale 
of King Dap ula called Arak, like the onoin 
our inscription, and besides of a mahdlanan 
Sena, most probably tho same who built tho 
Mahalekhapabhata vihara according to Mahd- 
wuiso li, 33. Also, Mahinda I. is said to 
have built a Mahalekhapariwena at Abhayagiri, 
Mahdreniso xlviii, 135; and at Mahd@eaitso Ixix, 
12, we find the names of a lankdmahdlano 
Sikhinaiyaka and of a 
Sectthina&yaka, where of course mahalduo is 


jayameth dlitne 


only a mechanical translation into Pali of the 
Sinhalese muhdlirnan There is also the name 
Mahinda legible, though not very clear on 
the stone, but thisis most probably not a king of 
this name, but one of the two wepds who governed 
Rohana under Udaya IIL and Kassapo V. 

On the Polonnaruwa inscription the name of 
tho king is broken off. It was ascribed by 
Goldschmidt to Wajiro, the minister of 
Silimegha, Muhdvwnso 1, 84; but the form 
of the namo Wadurag agrees better with 
Wajiragyo, the goneral of Kassapo V. men- 
tioned Muhdecnieo li, 105, 118, 126, and with 
Widuragg A (translated back into Pali from 
the Sinhalese), the general of Udaya III., Mahd- 
vainso liii, 46. There is also mentioned another 
Wajiro, minister of Dapalo ITL, Mahdvariso 
xlix, 80, who built the Kachchhavala-irama, but 
he may be identical with the general of Sila- 
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megha. The name of the village Galutisa 
does not give us any help, as it is not known 
from elsewhere. However, I feel inclined to 
ascribe this pillar ay well as that at Inginimitiya 
to Kassapo V., as we have several other inscrip- 
tions of his in which tho terminology is almost 
oxactly the same as in the two in question. 
Especially the end—Calulisu: gamayme attdni 
paeraehacry dinamaha—is almost to the word 
the samo as in the Mahikualattacwa 
inscription in Goldschmidt’s Ieport. (dnd. Ant. 
vol. VI, p. 323). 

The inseription of Mayilagastota belongs 
to Mahindo II. when ho was wpa in 
Rohana during the reign of Sena IIL, and it 
is related at Muhdvaisy liv, 5, that this king 
repaired the shrine of the tooth relic, and that 
he explained the suttanfa at the great brazen 
palace surrounded by the pricsts of tho three 
nikdyas, te. of the Abhayagiri, Jotawana and 
Mahavihara fraternities. 

The inscription at Mihintale, I also 
ascribed to Kassapo V., although there is no 
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other proof for this but the name of the king 
SiriSang Bo. The contents of the inscrip- 
tion are very much like those of the long 
inscription of Mahindo III. on the two 
tablets at Mahintale, but the form of the character 
is somewhat older, so that it suits very well the 
time of Kassapo V. An explanation of all the 
words occurring in the inscriptions seems out 
of place here. 

Inscriptions of the 12th and 13th centuries 
are in great number at Polonnaruwa 
belonging to the kings Parikrama Bahu, 
Nissanka Malla and Sahasamalla. 
Some of them have been published by Mr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; of others extracts have been given by 
Dr. Goldschmidt, as they aro too long to be 
published in their whole extent. At Kantalai 
also 1 found a stone seat of Nissanka Malla, 
the contents of which are almost exactly the’ 
same as those of the stone seats of Kiriwehara 
and Jetuwanirima at Polonnaruwa. 


Colombo, 10th November, 1879. 


CHINGHIA KHAN AND HTS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY I. NMOWORTH, F.S.A. 
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IV. 

Bartan Baatur, the grandfather of C hin- 
ghiz Khan, was styled Mbuken, a soubri- 
quet. applied by the Mongols to the grand- 
father or second ancestor of their chiefs.* 
It wonld seem that he did not actually reign, 
and either died before his brother Kutlugh, 
or was killed by the Taijut as one levend 
reports. Nor was he in fact entitled to reign, 
since his elder brother Ukin Berkhakh loft de- 
scendants. His wife, according to Raslidu’d-din, 
was called Sunigel Fujin, Fujin being a 
Chinese title for ‘princess.’. She belonged to the 
Bargut tribe, Ssanang Setzen calls her Sain 
Maral Khayak. Sain Maral means the ‘Good 
Hind.’ By her Bartan had four sons—Mangetu 
Kian, the Miny-ko-tu-ha-yan of the Yuan-ske, 
Nikun Taishi, called Chi-hwan-ta-shi in the 
Yuan-shi, and Bukan Taishi hy Aba’lgh4zi, 
Yessugei Baatur, and Daritai Uchtgen called 
Ta-li-chan in the Yuan-sht. This is the order 
im which the names occur in the several authori- 
ties. Although all four had sons, Yessugei 


became the representative of tho family, and 
succecded Kutlugh not only as chief of the 
Mongols butas K hikan or Imperator, and we 
find him acting as Kutlugh’s heir and supplying 
the funcral meats after his supposed death as we 
have related above, and this although Kutlugh 
left two sons, named Juchi Khan and Altan 
Khin. Yessugei was obeyed apparontly by all 
the race, including the rival tribe of the Taijut. 
Of the latter we are told that on the death of 
Anbakhai a discussion arose about the succes- 
sion. His sons and relations collected the 
chiefs of the tribe who met together to elect a 
successor. The discussion was prolonged, as none 
of them wished to have the position. They 
first approached ‘luda Anbakhai’s grandson, 
and the senior prince of the house, and asked 
him whom he thought worthy of the position. 
He suggested Terkutai Khiriltuk, who was also 
a grandson of Anbakhai, but he in turn suggest- 
ed Mctu-Gun-Sajan, who also declined saying 
— How canI undertake to decide what should 
be dune in such a weighty business. I feel 


Abul ghifizi, p. 73. 
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like a sparrow, who cither keeps hopping round 
@ snare until he falls into it, or flies suddenly 
to the crest of a tree to escape falling into the 
trap. lasa Karaju® know the limits of my 
words, but I have not at command words betit- 
ting a king. ‘he Karajus are like stallions 
who have been brought up on the milk of two 
mares, and have become satiated and stout. 
If you will assemble a council, and will agree 
together, then I will surrender my wishes to 
all, (¢.¢e. accept the chieftainship.) If, however, 
you disagree, and feud and dissension arises in 
Tn this 
wise he said many things, and began to weep 
and left the meeting. “ Kventually,’” Rashid 
says, ‘according to tho annals they apparently 
elected 'Terkutai Khiriltuk.’’*- 

Let us now return again to Yessugei 
Khakkan, who as Chinghiz Khan’s father 
and the first ancestor was stylod Mchigué.* 
Yessucei is derived from the Mongol word yisswi 
or yess, meaning ‘nine,’ a number deemed 


your wlusses I shall still be satisfied.” 


fortunate and almost sacred amoung the Asiatic 
nomudes, Laatur or Baghatur isa well known 
soubriquet in Mongol, meaning ‘ brave’ or ‘ hero- 
ic.” Itis the original of the title of Dehuadur, 
The Yurn-cl’ao-pi-sht roports that onco when 
Yessugei was hawking on the river Onon,—(the 
Altan Topehi and Ssanang Setzen say he was 
following the tracks of a hare in the snow,)—ho 
saw a man of the race Merki® named Yeke 
Jiladu, who was carrying off a maiden whom he 
had captured from the tribe Olkhon.” Having 
noticed that she was a beauty, he immediately 
gallopped home, and soon returned with his 
brothers Nikun Taisht and Daritair Uchugen. 
Yeke Jiladu seeing them thus return, sped 
quickly over» ridge and defile, and joined his 
wife. She bade him haste away, as it was 
clear they would do him harm. “* If you pre- 
serve your jife,’ she said naively, “ you will 
get another wife like me, and if you think of me, 
call your other wife by my name.” She there- 
upon removed hor nother garment, and gave it 
to him as a memorial of herself. Ler husband 
spurred his horse accordingly, and fled along 
the Onon. Yessugei and his brothers pursued 
him hotly ovor seven ridges, but could not over- 

4. @. Bulyjac. 

Erdmann, op. cif p. o6l. 

Abu’'lg' azi, p. 72. 


D’Ohason, op. cit, vol. I, p. 85 note. * 
Vide infra, 
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take him, Thoy thereupon returned again, and 
escorted the wife of the fugitive, Yessugei acting 
us postilion, Nikun Taishi riding in front, and 
Daritai near the traces. The woman wept and 
ericd out—“ Oh my husband, the wind never 
scattered the hairs on your head, nor has your 
stomach been pinched with hunger.? Now you 
havefled, what troubles will you not have to bear?” 
Her cries disturbed the waters of the Onon and 
the woods in the valley. Daritai rebuked hor, 
saying‘ Your husband has fled over many a. hill 
and many a river, ho will not turn his head back- 
wards. Seck his tracks, you will not find them, 
cecuse your crying.” So they took her home 
with them, and gave her to Yessugei as his wife. 
This Saga is also told in the Alta Lopeh’, which, 
however, calls tho Merki Jiladu, the ‘Taijut 
Jeled, while Ssanang Setzen calls him a Tar- 
tar. The Yuan-cl’ao-pi-shi calls Yessugoi’s wife 
Khoilun—tho Yulun of the Yuan-shi.? Rashid. 
u’d-din styles her Ugez Vujin and also Ulun 
Mrgeh,'? both of which are probably titles 
rather than names. Tho Altuw Topchi and 
Ssanang Setzen call her Ogelen Eko, which ac- 
cording to Schmidt means ‘ the mother of clouds’ 
or the ‘cloud mother.’?' Yessugei continued the 
struggle which his uncle had with the Tartars, 
and in oue fight took prisoners 'Temnjin Uge and 
Khoribukhoa, the Tegiujin Krech and Kur 
Buka of Rashida’d-din. About this time Yes- 
sugers wife Khuilan, gave birth to a son on the 
banks of the Quon, at Deligun Buldak, to which 
we have already reterred, and where the chief 
camp of the Mongols was situated, and as a 
memento of the capture of the Tartar chief, 
they called the child Temujin. He is better 
known as the famous Chinghiz Khan. 
The Yuar-ch’ao-pi-shi tells us that in his 
closed: fist when born there was found a hard 
clot of blood—no bad presage of his future career. 
T havo already mentioned that the ruling race 
among the 'Tartars was most probably of Turkish 
deseent. This is confirmed by the name T e m u- 
jin, or Temuchin, which was borrowed from 
their chieftain, for the great: World-conqueror. 
In the vocabulary attached to the Yuan-shi we 
read that the naine means the best iron, whence 
we judge that it is a derivative of timur, which 

Ta, ¢. the sectién of the Kongurut, Olkhon. 

* Meaning she had tuken good care of bim. 

® Donylas, p. 9. 


10 }rdmann, p. 253. 
1 Ssihang Setzen, p. 875, note 11. 
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in Turkish means ‘iron,’ whence again the word 
Timurji, ‘a smith.** This Turkish word has 
apparently been adopted in Mongol, for Schmidt 
says that in that tonvue Temurchi or Temurchin 
means ‘a smith.’** It was probably from this 
name that the Saga was derived which is report- 
ed by such various authorities as the Greek 
historian Pachymeres, tho Arab Novairi, the 
Armenian Haithon, and the Franciscan friar 
Rubrugnis, that Chinghiz Khin had formerly 
been a smith. This Saga apparently still 
survives in Mongolia, for we are told by M. 
Timkofski that on Mt. Darkhan is still pre- 
served the anvil of Chineliz Khan, which is 
made of particular metal called Buryn, which 
has the properties of iron and copper, being at 
once hard and flexible."* Chinghiz Khin forged 
iron at its foot, and on one of its southern 
heights there is an vbo of stone set up by the 
Mongols, who go there annually to commemorate 
the memory of Chinghiz Khan.’? There is also 
a mountain on the island of Olkhon, in thie 
midst of Lake Buikal, on which is fixed a. tripod, 
and on this an iron kettle. This also is tra- 
ditionally connected with Chinghiz Khan. We 
must now consider the date of the birth of the 
Mongol chief. According to Rashidu’d-din he 
died on the 4th of Ramazan 62-4, ¢¢., the L&th of 
August 1227.'° This agrees with tho Chinese 
authorities. Rashid and the Persian authors 
generally state that he was then 72 years 
old, which would put ‘his birthin 1155 avn. Tho 
Chinese authors, and notably the Youcu-shi, and 
also the Altan Tepcht and Ssanang Setzen agree 
that ho was but 66 years old, which would bring 
his birth to 1162. The Altiun Topechi says distinetly 
he was born in the year of the serpent, te. LOL, 
and Ssanang Setzen in that of the horse, 7.e. 
1162. The 
date, and it is not improbable, as has been sug- 
gested by Von Hammer, that the mistake of tho 
Persians had a certain method in it. It being 
calculated so that the great enemy of Islam 


latter is doubtless the correct 


should be born, ascend the throne, and die in a 
year which in the Mongol cycle was marked by 
the unclean beast, the swine. Rashidu’d-din 
expressly says of Chinghiz that he was both born 
and died in # swine’s year. It is certainly 


12 T)’Ohsaon, vol. I, p. 36, uote. 

13 Ssanang Setzen, p. 376, 

™ Timkofski, vol. 1, p. 173. 

18 DP’ Oharon, op. cit. p. 37, note. 

© Erdmann, op. cit. pp. 443 and 574. : 
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curious that the years 1155, 1203, and 1227 
should each of them correspond to a swine’s 
year in the cycle.’’ Yessugei apparently won for 
himself an important position among the nomade 
frontagers of China. Not only did he receive 
the allegiance of the various Mongol tribes and 
defeat the ‘lartars, but his assistance was also 
sought by the chief of the Kirais, a Turkish race 
descended, as I believe, from the Dighurs, who 
occupied the central and western parts of the 
steppes of the Gobi, and about whom I] shall 
We are told by 
Rashidu’d-din that the chief of the Tartars, who 
lived about Lake Buyur, having captured the 
ruler of the Kirais named Merghuz Bunyuruk 
Khin' sent him as a prisoner to the Kin 
Kimperor, who put him to death by nailing him 
ona wooden ass. His widow, Khutukti Maryeji 
(meaning bright and lively), took a characteristic 
revenge. She sent word to the Tartar chief 
that she wished to give him a feast. He accepted 
the invitation, when she sent him 10 oxen, 
100 sheep, and 100 sacks of knmis. The last of 
these however, instead of containing drink, con- 
cealed a body of armed men, who ent their 
way out during the feast and killed the Tartar 
chief. 

Merghuz left two sons, Kurjakhus Buyuruk, 
(called Khurja-khosh-bilu, in the Yuan-shi, as 
translated by Hyacinthe,and Khurjakha Sebutiru 
Khan in the Yucu-ch’ao-pieshi), and secondly 
Gurkhan, equivalent to Khakhan or Great Khan. 
The sons of Kurjakhus were Tughrul, Ergeh Kara, 
Tatimur Taishi, Buka Timur, and Ilka Sengun 
(Ilka is a proper name, and Songun means ‘ born 
He was also called Jagembo 
Keraiti. Jagembo is probably the Tibetan Dsanbo, 
which enters into the composition of many 
Tibetan regal names, quoted by Ssunang Setzen 
as Degum Dsanbo, Dingthi Dsanbo, Mathi 
Dsanbo, Muni Dsanbo, Maruk Dsanho.2? The 
whole name probably means the powerful Kirai 
prince, and was doubtless given him by the 
Tibetans one occasion made him 
prisoner.”°. Tughrul is the name the oldest son 
bears in Rashidu’d-din’s pages; and in the 
Yuun-ch’ao-pi-shi, where the name is written 
Tu-n-ril: in the Yuan-shi he is called To-li. He 


have more to say presently. 


in the purple’). 


who on 
Oo 


17 Von Hammer's (olden Horde, pp. 66 and 92. 

18 Merghuz was his name; Buyuruk is a Turkish title 
and means Emperor. D’Ohsson, op. cit. vol. I., p. 60, note. 

19 Quatremerey Hist. des Mongols de la Perse, p. 91, 
note 8, 20 irdmann, op. cit. p. 233, note 6, 
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was aftorwards given the Chinese title of Wang, 
and was known as Wang Khin. He was away 
from home on his father’s death, whereupon his 
brothors Tatimur and Buka Timur soized the 
throne. He spoodily returned, however, killed 
them both, and seized the succession.2*  Ac- 
cording to the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shé, when Tughrul 
killed his brothers, his uncle, tho Gurkhan, 
attacked him, followed him into the mountain 
Karaun, called Khalagun in the Yuan-shi, and 
Hala-vaen by Do Mailla. Tughrul had but 100 
men with him, and repaired to Yessugei, who 
having conquered the Tartars, was now the 
dominant chief in those parts. The latter 
attacked the Gurkhan, and drove him into the 
district of Hashin. (‘This is a Mongol corruption 
of Hosi, é.¢., the district “ West of the River,” 
and so called because it lay west of the principal 
bend of the Yellow River, and was otherwise 
known as Si-Sia or Western Sia and Taneut. 
Palladius says that in the Si-Siu-shu-shi, this 
flieht of Gurkhan is dated in 1171.) He there- 
upon reinstated Tughrul, and the two alhes swore 
the close friendship called anda, | Mrdmann and 
others, including also the old western chroniclers 
of the first invasions of Hurope by the Mongols, 
have minimized too much tho extent of the power 
and influence of Yessugei. The former would 
have us believe that his sabjects only equalled in 
numbertheinhabitants of Saxe Weimar Misenach, 
and gauges accordingly his power and anthority. 
The latter, apparently overwhelmed by the sud- 
denness of the apparition, exaggerated the un- 
importance of its beginning, Thus it was with 
Rubruquis, who speaks of the Moals (or Mongols) 
as avery poor people, without a leader, and as 
being very subordinate to the Kirais, whom he 
cally Crit; while he speaks of Chinghiz himself 
as “a certain blacksmith.”’ 

But this is great exaggeration. Yessugei 
was undoubtedly tho most powerful chieftain 
among the Nomades who bordered upon China. 
Ho was obeyed by all tho Mongols, by the 
Kunghir or Kongurut, and other Turkish tribes 
about Lake Buyur, had defeated the Tartars ; 
and, as we have seen, was also the patron of the 
ruler of the Kirais, who then held the central 
Gobi. | 

We will now turn to the concluding scenes 
in his life. 


*. Erdmann, pp. 934 and 235. 


*2 Op.scit. vol. I, p. 92. 
43 Op. cit. p. 278, and note 104. 
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The Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi tells us that when 
Temujin was nino years old, his father set 
out with him to get him a wife among the boy's 
relatives on his mother’s side, the Olkhonut. He 
went to a placo sitnated between the mountains 
of Jeksar and Jikhurgu (the former, no doubt, 
the Jajarnla of the Yuun-shi referred to by 
D’Ohsson as Checher-ondur.*? Irdmann gives 
the name as Jagachar’’). There ho met a man 
named Dai Setzen, of the tribe of Khunghir 
(ie. of the Kongurut), the son of Bosikhuyr. 
Rashidu’d-din calls him Dai Noyan.** When 
Yessugei met him he accosted him, asking him 
whither he was bound. He replied he was on his 
way tothe Olkhonut to find his son awife. Dai 
Setzen then remarked that Te mujin had 
bright cyesand a clear face. Ho added that the 
night before he had dreamt, that a white hawk, 
holding inits claws the sun and moon, flew 
down and settled on his hand, and added that 
Yessugei had opportunely arrived as the inter- 
preter of the dream. “ Surely,” he said, © it 
foretells good luck to you, Kian.?? Our house of 
Kunghir never had disputes with ot hers abontland 
and people. Wehad beautiful daughters, whom 
we gavo to your Royal honse, and you made 
them princesses.”” He then quoted a Chinese 
proverb that people expect rank and wealth ina 
husband, but beauty ina wife. He then told 
him he had a daughtér at home, who was a 
beanty, and whom he would show him. She was 
ten years old, a year older than Temujin, and 

ras named Burté, which is the same word gp)- 
parently as the first part of the name Burteehino. 
That might they passed with Dai Setzen. 
The next day Yesshvei began to negociate 
for the hand of the girl, and her father, again 
quoting a Chineso proverb to himsclf, judged 
it would add to his importance if he prolonged 
the negociations. He asked that Temujin 
might stay with him awhile. To this Yessugei 
consented, and having presented jis host with 
ono of his best horses, he went homeward. 
The Saga is told, no donbt, from the same souree 
both in the Alfan Topeht and Ssanang Setzen, 
the former of which preserves some further 
details. According to the former author, when 
Yessugei met him, Dai Setzen was watering his 
horses at tho river Tsorgo. Lo sa,s the white 
hawk was the blazon or symbol of the Borjigs, 


96 Erdmann, op. cit. p. 199. 
35 ¢.%. the Kiat of Ssavaug Sctzon, vide supra. 
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or Imperial Mongol house, and in apostrophiz- 
ing the future greatness of his daughter, he 
makes Dai Setzen say “we must make the 
beautiful maiden the Mmpress ofthe whole uation 
when we have placed her in the onc-horsed cart 
drawn by a black camel; we mast make the 
beautiful maiden who has ascended the chariot 
camel in the shafts the 
Crovernor of a strong nation.” 

Reverting to the main authority, the Vacen- 


with a whitehaired 


ch’ ao-pi-shi, we read that as Yessuvei went home- 
wards, and when he reached the wood Jheksar, 
he came upon some Tartars, who were feasting. 
Un- 
fortunately they recognised him, and in revenge 
for what he had done to thetr people, they 


Feeling hungry and thirsty he joined them. 


mixed some poison with his food. He mounted 
his horse, and in three days reached his home, and 
feeling that the illness was a serious one, ho 
summoned a descendant of the old man Jarakha 
Muanlik, previously mentioned ; he told him what 
his Jast wishes were, and bade lim communicate 


them to luis relatives. On the Khan's denth 
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Munlik set off for the camp of Dai Sctzen, and 
took Temujin home again. Inthe Altun Topehi 
the Khan’s confidante is called Maikalikh,*® 
while Ssanang Sctzen calls him Menggulik of the 
Khongkhotan tribe.77. The Yuan-ch’ao-pi-she 
calls Burté’s mother Solan. When Khubilai 
Khan raised his ancestors to the honorary rank 
of Wangti, or emperor, he commenced the line 
with Yessngei, who was given the style of Le 
By his wife Khoilun he had four sons, 
Temujin, Juchi Khasar, 7c. Juchi, the Lion; 
Khajikin or Khajiun, and Temugn Uchugen, 
tdso called Utji Noyan, anda daughter Tumalun. 
Ile also had two other sons by another wife. 
These sons were respectively named Bekter and 
Belguter. Their mother is ealled Ghoakhehin 
inthe Yuan-ch’ao-pi-she. 
much of the latter have a separate mother, 


tsu. 


Ssanang Setzen makes 


and calls them respeetively Goa Abaghai and 
Daghashi, He adds that Daghashi followed her 
husband to the grave, and that the six boys were 
brought up by Ogelen Eke.” 


(‘Lo be continued.) 


BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS 


BY K. RAGUUNA 


TILJT. 


(Continued from p. 250.) 


NA&cAs. 

The Nagas, as their pame implhes, go naked. 
Having eradicated the sense of shame they 
give free indulgence to all the vices which it 
might have helped them to cover, and are un- 
questionably the most worthless and profligate 
members of their respective religions. They 
aro either Saivas or Vaishnavas, and the hatred 
they bear towards one another has often led to 
singuinary conflicts, in oncof which at Haridwar 


eighteen thousaud of the Vaishnava Nagas 
were left dead on the field.) In 1778 Goddard 
was attacked by a band of Saiva Nagas. They 


are sometimes to be found seated on the 
verandas of temples and edges of tenks where 
they are sumptuously fed. 

AGHORIS. 

A ghoris propitiate Siva by horrible and 
revolting austeritics, aud ouce offered human vic- 
tims. JTlence they assumed acofresponding ap- 
pearance, and carried about for a wand and water 
pot, a staff set with bones and the upper half of a 
human skull. This worship has long been sup- 


86 ()p, cit., p. 185. Op. cit., p. 65. 
%8 Op. cit., pp. 63 and 65. 


pressed, but traces of it still exist among those 


who go about extorting alms. They drink wine 
and eat carrion and ordure, and hence the prac- 
tice among Hindus of not returning from the 
burning ground till the corpse is wholly burnt, 
and keeping a watch on the burning of little 
children. The Aghoris smear their body with 
ordure, and earry it about with them in a wooden 
cup or skull, either to swallow it, if by so doing 
they can gain a fow pice, or to throw it on the 
persons or into the houses of those who refuse 
to comply with their demands. They also 
inflict gashes on their limbs, that the crime of 
blood may rost on those who deny them charity, 
and by this and similar devices work npon the 
timid and ecredulous Hindus.* These beggars 
are rare, but when they do come, they generally 
beg at noon, and visit houses the doors of which 
they find open; they frighten women, and walk 
away with clothes they see hanging on pegs. 
Lincayat Beaaars. 

These are Saivas, they wear a linga on some 

part of their dress or person. Their priests are 


1 Beveridge’s History of India, vol. I, p. 69. 
* Ibid, vol. II, p. 76. 
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Jangams. They celcbratea festival in honour 
of the dead, but do not mourn or perform 
funeral rites. Their women also wear a lia, 
and apply ashes to their foreheads. They deem 
their food polluted if seen by a stranger. They 
blow a shell and beg, singing in praise of Siva. 
The Jangam drogses in ochre-coloured clothes. 
On his shoulder rests a conch shell, and in his 
hands he carries metal cups. He begs singing 
hyinns, and when paid blows the shell for a few 
minutes, The Jangams also carry a bell in 


their hands, which begins to strike when the 


begear turns a short stick round its edve — He 
holds the bell in a slanting position. He is 


satisfied with a handfal of rice. 
CGOPICHANDAS, 
Gopichandas carry tiddles and sing in 
praise of Gopichand. ‘They dress in’ ochre- 
coloured clothes, and sing both in) Tlindustana 
and Mavatdi, 
CuitnawAruts, 
Chitrekathis are IHindug, Marathas hy 


vaste. They earry with them oa few coloured 


plates or yretures of their gods, rolled up and 
slung on ther backs. Phe companion carries a 
dram, and goes abont beating if now and then, 
und enquirme if people would like to hear of 
the exploits of the gods. If consent is given, 
the Chitrakat hi opens his book, and shows 
to the speckiutors cach plate, sings aud preaches, 
This begear frequents only the Siidva quarters, 
ws no lugh caste Hindu would think of hearing 
wesermon preached by a Sidya. 
Vaipes, 
The Vaiduis both a bezear anda hawker. 


He 


curries a baunba provided either with 


dresses in ochre-coloured clothes, and 
one 
or two bags of like coloured cloth, contaming 
medicinal roots, herbs, hides, porenpine quills, 
tigers’ claws, bears’ hair, and deadly poisons. 
They pretend to heal any and every discase, 
fromsimple cough tosevere maladies, giving sole 
article from their bag asasure cure forthe malady. 
These are junglo people inhabiting forests and 
hills. They generally go once a year to the 
principal stations, and after disposing of their 
goods disappear. 
Burp Beauars. 

These are both Hindus and Musalmans, men 
and women. The former frequent. Hindu Jo- 
calities, especiall, on Mondays and holidays, 
in gangs of two, four and six, With their hands 
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on each other’s shoulders, they are led by one 
or more guides who receive the alms. Some of 
them take musical instruments with them on 
which they play and sing. In localities oceu- 
pied by Parsis, -they do not use their instrn- 
ments, and the Marathi singing is exchanged 
for Gujarati and Hindustani. The beggars stop 
at every house, and will not move until they 
The 
money they collect is divided equally amongst 
them at the end of their performances for the 


day. 


either reeeive als or are driven fWiLy. 


If however they are not successful, they 
break their gangs, and such as have their wives 
or children with them take a different route 
from thew other partners, and others by the 
help of their sticks steer on by the side of 
the road. 


attached to their legs, aud they jump and dance 


Some of these begears have bells 


for the amusement of those from whom they 
exact charity. Others, again, beat their stomachs 
with thei hands, and ery out in aw peculiar way 
su as to excite the compassion of those who 
are looking at them, Some of these beggars 
are placed by the sides of omuch-frequented 
thoronghfares by their guides, but not before 
furnishing them with pteces of bread, betelnut, 
and leaves and tobacco and a omatch-box, 
Some go about leading a cow behind them, 
and asking Ifindas and Parsis to give them a 
trifle to buy grass for fhe adi, which is held to 
be sacred. Some go about in the evening pre- 
tending to be blind, with either a stick in thei 
hand, or led by others, whilst others go about 
asking for firewood only, and whieh they after. 
wards convert ito mouecy. Among all the bey- 
ears oxcepting the slfiwl-wearing Sastribava and 
i few others, the blind beggars are the best olf. 

; ArApits, 

Aradhis are a class of beggars who cover 
Lhe upper portion of their bodies with sea shelbs 
(huevdis), all strung together, and go about with 
a thick tore well soaked im oil, and lighted, 
This they do in honour of the goddess Ambabai. 
They wear along coat all besmearcd with oil, 
andon their heads they wear a eap covered 
over with fard/s, The Aradhis are sometimes 
accompanied by a man who carnes a musical 
instrument (sanel) and another called duulune. 
They sing both in praise 
of the goddess, and obscene songs, (dvnis, for the 
entertainment of the people who wish to hear 


them. 


These are all men, 
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Tenirdsds. 

The T oliraéj a& isa worshippor of the goddess 
Hinglaj. He is accompanied by one or more ser- 
vants when moving about. He wears a piece of 
cloth round his waist and another round his head, 
putsona long robe which hangsfrom his shoulders 
down to his feet. He pretends to bea fortune- 
teller, and tells events which have happened or 
ITe also pretends to tell of tho 
number of children one already has and how 
many more his wife will yet have, together with 
tells what wants 
and what he should do to obtain it. 


will happen. 


their sexes. He © person 
As soon 
as he approaches the house of a Hindu, his 
servant orders some oil to be brought and 
poured upon his master, and when this is done, 
the business of foretelling commences. Tlaving 
vot a few pice he, the king, goes to another 
place. This king, the oily raja, is so copiously 
smeared with oil that it keeps dropping as he 
gocs along. Tlindus think that the pouring of 
oil is pleasing to the king and his mistress—thoe 
goddess Hingliyj. THe is not to be met with 
daily, but whenever he does appear there are 
those who prostrate themselves before him and 
worship him, 
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W dsupevas orn Duuxors. 

The W isudeva wearsa long hat orcrown 
on his head adorned with peacock’s feathers. 
He also wears a long coat and clothes which 
hang from his waist, arms and shoulders. In 
one hand he has two metal cups, and in the 
other wooden chiptyds, and tied to the string 
round his nock is a wooden whistle; he wears 
trousers and a long coat, having ample folds, and 
to his feet are attached brass bells and jingling 
Ife is a noisy beggar, dances round and 
round, and whilst so doing tells tho lookers on 
what a man’s duties areas regards the giving of 
charity. Ho says :—‘‘ Alms were given by Raja 
Karna; alws were given by Dharmarija; alms 
were given by the god Rama; by Gopikibii ; 
Chingdeva ; Damajipant ; Pundalika ; Jandbai ;°” 
&c. &e. and names some dozens of other Hindu 
gods, kings, and saints. It is indeed a pleasing 
sight to see these beegars, when two, four or 
more pairs dance together, striking their instru- 


rings. 


ments against each other's with precision and 
regularity. These beggars mostly frequent the 
houses of Marithis, by whom they are much 
hiked. They are also known by the name of 
Dhukots. (To be continued), 
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No. 4.—Potn-TAace. 
The King of the Crocodiles.” 
A common story among all Panjab women :— 
Once upon # time a farmer® went out to look 
at his fields along the side of the river, and behold! 
all his young greon wheat was trodden down 
by the croccdiles which were lying about in the 
He was very 
angry and bid them go away, but they refused. 


crops like great logs of wood.* 


Now every day when ho went down to the 
riverside to look at his young wheat, he found 
the crocodiles lying inthe fields. At last he got 
very angry and threw stones at them. Then 
when they all rnshed at him ho was frightened, 
and begged them not to burt him. 





a ioe ess 
rJL 48 gla es U Badshéh Ghariél—a common story. 
—Kk.C.T. 


® Poss" 5 Zamftndar—properly in the Panjab a peusant 


proprictor ; in common prrlance any agriculturist or 
cultivator.—R. ©. T, 
> Tt is a common idea in the Panjéb that crocodiles go 


“We will not hurt you, or your fields if you 
will promise to give your daughter in marringe 
to us,” said the crocodiles. 

Tho farmer in a great fright promised he 
would do so, and the crocodiles disappeared 
into the river. But when ho told his wife what 
he had done, she was very much vexed, for their 
danghter was beautiful as the moon, and her be- 
trothal to a rich honse had already taken place. 
So she persuaded her husband not to think any- 
thing more abont his promise. But when the 
time of the wedding came, the bridegroom died. 
However, the farmer's daughter was so beautiful 
she soon had another asking,* but this time 
her suitor fell sick of a lingering illness. So 


— -—-_-— a ee re na es oe ot 





into riverside fields, but I do not know that thero ‘is any 
real fonndution for it.—R. C. T. 


‘ psihic Mangant—Panj. Betrothal or offer of mar- 


riago; ordinary Hindi oxpreasion is us? Sagdf. .In 
tho Panjab ‘Mangant is the univeraal nange, Sagdi ia 
restricted to the Banirh caster, who are principally there 
Parbias or North-West Provinces neu lt, C. .. 
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it was whenever she was sought in betrothal, till 
the farmer's wife acknowledged that the croco- 
diles wero determined her daughter should fulfil 
the promise made to them, 

By hor advice, the farmer went down to the 
river to try and persuade the crocodiles to 
release him from his promise. They would 
hear no excuses, but threatened him with fear- 
ful punishments if he did not at once fulfil it, 
He went home sorrowful but determined uot to 
yield. 

The very next day his daughter broke her 
leg. Then his wife cried: ‘ These demons’ of 
crocodiles will kill us all: better lect us give 
up our dear daughter.” 

So the furmer went to the river bank, and 
told the crocodiles they might send the bridal 
procession® as soon as they chose. The very 
next day a number of female crocodiles arrived 
with muhindi,’ ete. for the sanchit®; they broneht 
beautiful clothes and behaved with the utmost 
politeness. But the beautiful bride wept, and 
wailed ‘Are you marrying me to the river?” 
she said, “ I shall bo drowned.” 

Soon after the bridal procession arrived, and 
such a bardt never wasseen, In the middle sat 
the King of the Crocodiles covered with jewels. 
Some crocodiles played instrumnents of music, 
some. danced, some cearried on their heads 
baskets full of food, sweets, 
jewels. 

At the sight of these magnificent things the 
bride’s heart was comforted, but when they put 
her into the dold to carry her away, she 
wept bitterly, When they arrived at the river 
they took her out of the duld, and dragged her 
into the river. She screamed fearfully, but 
behold, no sooner had they tonched the 
water, than the stream divided, and the whole 
party disappeared down a path which seemed 


garments and 


§ wy Jinn—Arahic, a spirit, 2 genius—now in common 
use by ITindusand Muhammadansgin the Panjib.—R. C. T. 


6w lp Bardt-—Hindi—a marriage procession,—used 
in the Panjib among the Beniahs, Panj. expression is e> 
Janj—R. 0.1, 

745% Mahind{,—Lawsonia atba, used for staining 
the hands und feet ; henua.—R. C. T. 


: wae Sanchat, Panj. the ceromony of staining 


with henva.—There re two kinds qs?! Ajjt, open crre- 
e 


ww 


mony, = Guujir, stolen or secret ceremony. Sanchit 
is sam und chit from Sausk. root (a hi, an ussembly. 
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to lead to the bottom of the river. The girl's 
father returned home very much astonished at 
what he had seen. 

Some months passed by: the mother wept 
becauso she had no news of her danehter, and 
said ‘ She is drowned, I know she is, and your 
story about the stream dividirg is not trae,” 

Now when the King of the Crocodiles was 
leaving with his bride he gave a brick to her 
futher, saying “fever you want to see your 
danghter, go to the river, throw this brick as 
far as you caninto the current, and you will see 
what you will see.” So the farmer said to his 
wife, “TI will go and find out for inyself if’ my 
daughter be alive or dead.” So he went to the 
river, Whirled the stone round his head, and 
throw it fur into the stream. Jmmediately the 
water volled back, and there was a dry path 
Tt was bordered 


by flowers and Jooked so inviting, that the 


leading down to the bottom. 


farmer never hesitated, but hastened along it. 
By and by he came to-a magnificent palace, 
with golden roof, and shining diamond walls 
with gurdens and trees all round them, and a 
sentinel was pacing up and down before the 
door. 

“Whose palace is this, sentry 2” asked the 
farmer. ‘* The King of the Crocodiles’, answered 
the sentry. Then the farmer was overjoyed. 
‘My daughter is surely here,” thought he, “and 
what a splendid house she hag got: I only wish 
Then 
he said to the sentry, “ My daughter married the 
King of the Crocodiles. 
to see her.” 


her bridegroom were half as handsome.’’ 


Is sho within ? [want 
The sentry laughed; ‘ A. likely 
story indeed! Wha! my master married your 
daughter! Ha! Ha! ia!” 

Now the queen was sitting inside by the open 


window. She was as happy as the day was 


long, with her handseme husband, for you must 


The custom is to send a body of friends from the bride- 
groom’s hoyse ty the bride’s with henua, cte—R. C. T. 


"y 99 doldia a large palanquin, used for bridal pro- 


eessions; a smaller and better known kind is the Pz) 5 


Cholé in common use. This is the Dhvoly of the Euylish. 
It should be remarked here that among all classes in the 
Panjib the distinction between the Musalmfn and Windu 
religions is not leoadly marked in matter of ceremony ; 
and, especially among tho Jat Zamindars, the marriage 
ceremonies now observed by Musalmf&us and Hindus are 
almost identical and mostly of Hindu origin. This is to be 
observed in all their tales introducing merriages. Hindus 
also frequently have Musalman wives, who remain such 
all their lives without social degradation. ‘I'he custom of 
Muasulmfn kiugs taking Hindu wives is of course his- 
turicad ; witness Akbur.—R. C. 'T, 
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know ho only took the form of a crocodile when 
he went on shore. Tn his river kingdom he 
was & handsome young prince. So the young 
quecn was 80 happy she had never once thoughi 
but 


speaking to the sentry, and sail: ‘Tt is my 


of her home ; now she heard a voice 


father’s voice.” She went to the window, and 
looked out, and Jo! there was her father standing 
In lis poor clothes in the splendid court. She 
longed to run and meet him, but she dared 
nol, for her husband Jind bidden her never 
to go out of, or let any one into, the palace 
Wwithont his permis: on. So sheeried—° Oh my 
dear father, only wait till the King of Crocodiles 
returns, and Towill let you im.” 

The farmer didn't wonder his danelter was 
araid of her terrible husband, so he waited 
patiently. Very soon a crowd of horsemen 
trooped into the court, and in the midst of 
them, the handsomest young prince you ever set 
eyes upon, dressed from head to foot in golden 
armour. They all wore armour, 


he wore gold, the rest wore silver. 


only while 


Then the 
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farmer fell before the prince, and said :-— 
“Cherish me, oli King, for I am a poor man, 
Whose daughter was carried off by the terrible 
Kking of the Crocodiles.” Then the prince smiled, 
and said: “Io am the King of tho Crocudiles, 
and your daughter is a good obedient wife.” 
Then there were vreat rejoicings, and the farmor 
ator a few days’ feasuing begged that he might 
to convince her 
But the 


Crocodile Kine said, “ Not so; 1f you hke I will 
.) ? y 


tnke his dauchter hone, 


niofiier Ghat she was well aid happy. 


vive vou a house and land here, and you can 
dwell witfh ws.” 

So the farmer sutd he would ask his wife, 
and oreturnet home, takine with him several 
bricks fo throw iuto the water and make the 
stream divide. Next time he travelled to the 
Crocodile Kingdom, he brought his wife with 
him, and by dessoos they became so fond of the 
beaut falriver country, that at last they went to 
live there altogether with their son aud danghter, 
the King and Queen of the Crocodiles, 

(To be continued.) 


M. SENART ON TITE INSCRIPTIONS OF PLYADAST. 
Pram the French. 


M. Emile Senart has published, in the Journal 
Asiatique, a very careful fitude on the Inserip- 
tions of Viyadasi or Asoka’ which deserves the 
attention of all Indian scholars: we givo an 
outline translation of parts of it :— 

He first notices the discovery of the varions 
inscriptions and the progress made in their in- 
terpretution from the days of Prinsep till the 
present, when the publication of General Cun- 
ningham’s Corpus Lnsersplionim has supplied to 
scholars new copies of these inscriptions, ‘These 
copies, however, he docs not regard as of final 
authority, seeing there are several passages as 
presented in them im which the text still resists 
translation, and others in) which the carlier 
copies have an advantage over them of which 
the grammar and the sense leave no doubt. We 
tind examples not only in the variants of 
Burgess’s facsimiles for Girnar,* but even in the 
comparison of tho facsimile of Wilson for the 
ven now, as Burnouf 
said thirty years ago, “no one can flatter him- 
self that he has attained to the complete under- 


wr ee ee 


Kupur-di-girt version. 


nnn 8. eens enero nee eee —— eee wane. 





see mem 2 eo: 


J. As. Viliéme Sér. tom. XV, pp. 


257-347, 479-509; 
referred to ante, p. 232. ve 7p-509; 


But 
much progress has been made which may well 


standing of these difficult monuments.” 


justify new attempts; and more than ever may 
we jon with Burnouf in adding that ‘there is 
no one who may not flatter himself that he may 
help towards the interpretation of these precious 
witnesses to the home and foreign history, 
religious and linguistic of ancient India’ 

To group and condense the results attained 
up to the present, especially by exact and 
methodic commentators, by Barnouf, Kern, and 
Biihler ; occasionally to correct them ; to attempt 
the analysis of pirts which they have not trans- 
lated; to extend to all the parallel versions, 
where there are several, the examination hitherto 
restricted to one or two of them; to prepare in 
this way, and present in a complete form the 
conclusions whieh, from the grammatical and 
1storteal aspects, are promised by documents go, 
authentic, and their relation to other literary 
monnments:—such aro the various features 
which invite a new study, 

He revigws in succession the different groups 


° Archwol. Sur of West. Ind. 1374-76, pl. X, and | 
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of inscriptions: the Fourteen Hdicts of Girnir, 
Kapurdi-giri, Khalsi, Dhauli, Jangada, to which 
the Detached Hudicls of Dhanli and Jaugada 
forma natural pondant; the Pillar dicts at 
Debh, Allahabad, Mathia and Radhia; the De- 
tached Rock Hd‘ets at Bhabra, Sahasrim, Rup- 
nith and Buirat. 
followed by a grammatical study and some 
historical remarks ; an index of the words con- 


The commentary will be 


tained in the inscriptions will close the paper. 

In all our texts, M. Senart points out,’ there 
appear examples, too numerous to be regarded 
as mistakes, of the equivalence of the long vowel 
and the vowel nasalized. It may suflice to give 
some examples from the first of the xiv edicts :-— 

I. Kh. 1.2: 
loke (at Khalsi kidd); nei-nd for na, like 
chd for cha; 1,3: panai for pand-prandni,— 
Dh. 1. te: thie for thuislrin’ ; puachd for pdehd, 
un equivalent form of pachchhd for pasehat-— 
Hod bs taeserine, 

IT. Dh aint for duizydui.-—K. 1.3: savatan 
for savatd—=sarvatra, 

LL. Kho, 7: ntkhamiétu for ntkhameaintey ; 1. 
8: cha for chd=chu. 

IV. Gol 1: atthdtam for atikuntumie=atiked- 
nian; lO: authisd for avihhisd.—Kh, 1. 0: 
bdbhana for buidbhanasbrdhmeana 3 A V2: tithidlto 
for tithaito—Dh. 1.12 and 16: bdbhana for 
banbhana; 1.17: lithdta tor tithuito—Ww. 18: 
dharmannsuithaya representing anusathi for 
enusasli ; 1.9: esa for esd. 

V. G.1 3: atihdtiii, as above; 1.4: dhana 
for dhmiona=dharma; Woo: dpardtd for a@pu- 


dosd for dosaiii.—K. LL hide 


yantd.--K. 1. 13: patloidhanaiye=pratinidha- 
ndya; savatini for savald=sarvatra,—Dh. L. 22, 
Kh. L. 15, and K. 1.13, we have bandhencaii- 
bad haga for baidhandbadhasa=banidhana + abad- 
dhasya or bandhand+ baddhusya with the 
lengthening of the final «@ in composition so 
frequent here. 

VL G.113 attha@tan—Dh. 1.3L and J. }. 
A, we read mimatul/yai and: aineaitaliyai for 
dnamtaliyon, énaatariyam.—Dh, 1. 382: aima- 
niyo for dvaniyun; i, 383: palatai: for palata: 
paratra; 1.33: palakamdtu = pardkramantu —- 
Jol. 5.3 hoiuvatald corresponding to kaiuna- 
laran of the other versions.—Kh. 1.17: uyandsi 
for uyanmisi= udydre; 1.20: minantyad and 
palatai vs wt Dhanli.K. 1. 10: savatai: 1.16: 
naitaro for the :sual ndtaro=naptéral, 
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VIL G. 1.3: ache for atehui.--Dh. 11: 
sdyamaie = sarryaneutir. 

It is needless to extend this enumeration . 
these are cnough to justify, without special 
proof, the equivalence of mit and @, &e., wher. 
ever the grammar or the sense require it. 1 
is not necessary to dwell here on the y¢ramima- 
tieal interest of this fact. 
with certain well known phenomena of the 


It is to be compared 


Prakrit: the instrumental eniaa, for example, 
of the Jains, in this light, is only a particular 
instance of aw fact quite common in the cognate 
dialeets—the indifference of the final vowel 
The same thing explains those examples in 
which it was thought that the sign of the 
anusrdya night serve equally in’ the Asoka 
alphabet to mark the redoubling of the follow- 
ing consonant; Ajidé ought not to be read kilti 
but rather hiidé; only this form is equivalent 
to Aiti, which itself, following the constant law 
of Prakrit phoneties, is equivalent to kitléshird. 

We have just had palatin for puratra; we 
find also CK. vi. 16) the readings parala, and we 
have no right to deny the possibility of it; in a 
eertain number of words cai and w are inter- 
changed and consequently equivalent. Tere 
aro the principal instances : 

Kei, Ls seaiseicate which can only bo ex- 
plained as = suscsimata.—J. iv, 16: dusayidtu is 
for diansayita =darsapled.—Kh. vy, 14, Dh. v, 
adand J.v, 2b: supaddlaye = sumpraddrayel.— 
K. v, 18, without insisting on ayo = aye, but 
anauivelnde (or aneuctute according to Wilson's 
facsimile) represents enerartoitiu—Kh. vi, 19, 
muteheis to be explained as representing aeai- 
frath.-—K. viii, 178 we 
which can only be = whhamishu, as in 1. 22: 


have aihhamishanris 
Aumsaia = lonisin for abhimisn ; in the same 1, 17 
is also found: subedhé for seaitbod/i.-—K. ix, 9: 
suyama for scainyana—K. x, 21: dharmasani- 


susha = dharmasusrush@.—K. x, 22: 


dinikara 
corresponding to dukale of KhalsiimKh. xi, 30: 
we read Ait for ku, that is to say kh = khalu.— 
G. xi, 7, hag sesiserd which is the 8rd per. - 
plur. of the optative for sususerdai.—-Kh., xiv, 
17, ling sukhitena, corresponding to seikhitena 
of the other veysions, ¢. e. smakshiptena, 

This fact is important for the interpretation - 
of many details: it is sufficiently established 
even if we admit that part of the instances: 
given might ariso from a material confusion: 


=), 802, - 
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between aii and uv, so casy in the alphabet of 
the north-west. It would be still further con- 
firmed if the prosence of » « were not always 
subject to some doubt in the Kapurdigiri ver- 
sion, by the future kusati (K. v, 1) = keisati for 
kassati for kart |shyati.* 

We know that at Kapurdigiri the long @ is 
not ordinarly written or distinguished from a 
short, any more than é or & long from their cor- 
responding short sounds. We now sco, however, 
that it is sometimes indirectly expressed by an 
equivalent—-the nasal. ‘This leads us to recog- 
nize in the samo inseription another indication, 
equally accidental, and different from the first, 
though perhaps graphically derived from it. 
The foot of tho line, less or more vertical, which 
enters into the forms of most of the letters very 
often bears a short turn towards the left, affect- 
ing the form of the « in some cases where thero 
is no question of admitting that vowel.® Ido 
not think there is ground for attaching any 
significance to this mark ; it is casy to see in it 
the natural movement of the chisel in a writing 
read towards tho left and in a character so 
eursive. The more remarkable are the converse 
examples, where the additional mark turns to the 
right and affects the form of the r gronp, only 
that the presence of an 7 is quito unjustifiable : 
we sce by the following list that in most of 
these cases the reading & is, on the other hand, 
perfectly natural. We thus find :— 

Ist face, 1. 6: dharnenusdthiye(anusdste), 
susrushd 1.7: yutdni, chd(=cha); 1.9: 
(see ubove); 1. 12 gaiidhdvanmi; 1.13: dana- 
sayutd (ddnasmiyuktah) ; viyapatd (eydpritah) ; 
LA: vdya, tayo; lL. US sesenatirandya 31. 17: 
jevd (=ydvat) ; 1. 23: dharmadana; 1. 24: vatdvo 


a A 
melaro 


for vetuveos = vaktacya. 

Ynd face, 1. 1: vijid corresponding to vijitd 
at Kh., °sa/d°? corresponding to °sald° of Kh. ; 
]. 2: tdta for tatd of Kh. 1, 4: othitdtesha = 
vihitdrtheshu; 1.5: sanvihitdnan ; eldsha for 
etdsmi=eteshdii ; sdhaya® by mistake for sthdya°; 
1,8: bhatdnai, that is bhitdudiar 5 1. 9: turdmaye, 
the transcription of the name of Ptolemy. 

With these examples, only subject to the pre- 
vious remarks, are connected ;— 

* On chu compare the next note. 

* ‘Thero are also other cases where a positive decision is 
smpossiblo ; especially in the forin_ chu, the equivalent of 
tha (probably through the intermediation of cham = cha = 
cha) the carclesaness of tho engraver at Kapur-di-giri doca 
not permit us to decide whether wo ought to read chew or 


cha im many inatanees. But in radar case the legitimacy 
of the word chu is assured (uotwithstunding the vpinion 
i 
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I. GU. 1: ay4, i. e. aya; 1. 19: éramana- 
bramanand, for Snir? : 1. 20: unald = anamtan ; 
1. 21: tadatdsi, locative for tudat nisi (= taddtve). 

I]. L. 1: kalikhd in face of ka‘ikhhait at Kh. : 
1,10 :Judhd which I take as = [ni ]rodhai. 

Another remains doubtful from the incerti- 
tude and the obscurity of the surrounding 
characters, and of the whole passage: hanatdpe 
(?) xiii. lL. 7. 

Only a few examples are found opposed te 
the transcription here proposed : ndsopokant, i. 
1.5, where it isnecessary, following all analogy, 
to replace narupahkdar ; bdhu for bihu ii). 1, and 
As for 
anantariyena, 1,1 15, whichitis necessary to 
read anmitar/ydna, the whole sign for ye is so 
badly formed and the two faestmiles differ too 
much in appearance to allow any serious objec. 
tion to it. Twice (ii. 1.5 and 6) we find 
updghata in place of upaghdto, but besides 


gardmatdtara for yarumatataran, 1. 7, 


having here an aceidental inversion, in the 
second caso Kh. has also updghatia. Krom 
the preceding we are authorized to regard 
the sign in question as a sporadic notation for 
dé long. It is however distinguished in the 
transcriptions by using @ for it. 

Tn the legends of the coins a dot or stroke, 
used below or a little to the left of vertain letters, 
has been regarded? as a sign of d, but this M. 
Senart considers a mistake, A somewhat analo- 
gous fact he finds in the Kapnur-di-giri in- 
scription. Certain words ofthe xtith and xivth 
edicts have a line slanting up to the Joft 
below the m: these are,—l. 8 ; sayanw, corres- 
ponding to etyama of Khalsi; 1. 9 and 10; in 
nena, after the proper names cortiyoko, turduaye, 
aitikini, maka, and alihasadaro; then in dharma 
in composition in lines 10 (twice), 11, and 12, 
finally 1. 13in méhalake. None of these indicate 
any charactor different from the usual me. The 
horizontal strokes at one or both edges of the 
sign wv which stands for m similarly have no 
significance (p. 310). 

The sign 4fZ has hitherto been always read 
sti: it ought to be read thi, which answers the 
requirements in every case (p. 311). 

Elsewhere’ M. Senart hasremarkedon thesign 


of M. Kern, Over de Jaartelling der euidelijke Bud. 
dhisten, pp. 82-88) by its so frequent use in the inscrip. 
tions in Indian characters. 

® Von Nallet’s Nuchfolger Alexanders des Grossen in 
Ractrien, pp. 104, 108, 109, 111, 113, 114, 116, 120, 191, 126, 
1538, 154, 156, 174. 

* Notice sur le Tor volame da Cornus Inscript. Ind. in 
J. Ag, VII, idme Ser. t. XII, p. 522 ff, 
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& found in the Girnar inscriptions, and which 
has usually been transcribed as a simple variant 
of p. Collating all the instances where the fuc- 
similes present the sign with sufficient clearness, 
and without insisting ou the altogether special 
value of the photographic reproduction® given 
by Mr. Burgess, they prove, what tho form itself 
indicates, that the charactor really represents 
the compound pr, the » being completed by the 
wavy line for + carried upwards. The corrected 
analysis of the pr group throws light on others 
formed similarly by the curvation of the vertical 
line; these are vr, sr, tr. In xiv, 2, the copy 
(Corp. Insc.) has pra a mistaken alteration from 
sra.; tho word is sarvata, i.e. sarvalra, the 7 is 
attached to the s, exactly as the alphabet of the 
N. West usesdhra tor dhar, dhrama for dharma. 
dra for dar (priyadarsisa), sra for str in sravalra, 
In both tho alphabets of Kapur-di-giri and of 
Girnar all interpreters seem to have overlooked 
in these two Inst as in other cases, the presence 
of the r, marked nevertheless usually, by a hori- 
zontal stroke below and to the right of the con- 
sonant which it accompanies. By alicense less 
singular we find the compound rea expressed by 
a sign which on the analogy of the preceding we 
should transcribe ura, in sarenta, n, 13 4, and 
also ii, 6, 7 at least very probably ; in svree vi, 
9; 1). Thero remain to be noted the traces of a 
more curious 7 group. Tua, 8, is distinetly read 
vrachhd, corresponding to the Sanskrit erdeshu 
(Dhaali: Jushdn?); here ry represents the vowel 
ri, and in reality we ought to read rrichhd. 
This suggests that wo should read also m_ v., 4 
and 6, pra (for pri) inv ydprdd, written in the 
following line eydputd: perhaps, however, we 
should retain simply the reading eydpatd.? 

“A now and careful revision of Mr. Burgess’s 
facsimiles, our authority most worthy of conil- 
says M. Senart,'? “to 
One or two 


dence, enables me,” 
complete the proof of the above. 
instances, which appeared to imply a scrious 
mistake of the engraver’s, disappear; many 
others appear to confirm my proof, and even a 
new group ira is twice employed in pardhram duns 
and pardke.mena. Were is a complete table of 
the groups :-- 

kra, vi, 11, 14. 

tra, li, 4,7; vi, 4,53; 1x, 2; xiv, 9. 
“8 Areiurol. can: a West, In di. 1974-76 pl. X. and ffi. 
and Ind. Ant. vol °, plates at pp. 257 to 270.. 

® J. As. tom. AILS, pp. 538, 539. 

0 Tom. XV. p Bil ff. ° 
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trd, iv, 8 (thrice) ; vi, 12, 13; xiii, 1. 

tre, ix, 6, 7. 

pra, i, 3; iv. 2 (twice), 6, 8; vi, 15 ; viii, 4; 
ix, 2, 4; xi, 2; xiii, 1, 4 (twico). 

pra, i, 910,12; 11,1; iti, 2,5; iv, 1, 6; xin, 4. 

prt, 1,1, 2,5 (twice), 7 (twice), 8 (twice) ; 
11, 1, 4 (twice); iv, 2 (twice), 5 (twice), 7, & 
(thrice), 12 (twice) ; v, 1; viii, 2 (twice), 5; ix, 
1 (twice), x, 1, 3; xi, 1; xiv, 1 (twice). 

vra, 1, 1, 4, 6, 7, 8; ili, 23 v. 4; vi, 5 vii, 
1; xiv, 2 (twice). 

srd, iv, 23 xii, 1. 

srd,i, 9; vi, 6. 

sri, v, 8. 

sru, iv, 7 (twico) ; x, 2; xii 7 (twice). 

Another componnd & at Girnar, composed 
of pand ¢, was read by Wilson tfa; Lassen’? 
simply admits that tv becomes ¢é in the Girnar 
dialect ; and Burnonf,”? on the analogy of other 
groups, read tpt. Kern'® transcribes it pta, but. 
sitys its pronunciation is uncertain. I]t 1s found 
in:—i, 3: drabhityd ; iv, 4: dazayitpa ; vi, 11: 
hitelpdyas x, 1: ladatpane; x, 4: parichagitpa ; 
Xli, pass.: @papdsaida; xii, 8: chatpdro ; 
xiv, b: alocketpd. In short, thia group appears 
in the termination of the absolutive where it is 
=frd, in the numeral chalpdro where it has the 
siine value, as well as in tho suffixes fea and 
facia s lastly in dap ib corresponds to fain @ava, 
The form in ordinary ,Prakrit to which it cor- 
responds in all theso examples, which alone 
explains its graphic formation, is ppc,—com pare 
appitedhuc, the suffix Ayana clean in Saura- 
sent, the absolutes in ppl, ppinue of the Apabh- 
ramga’t' (p. SLL-313). The letter & then is ¢ 
historical form and not simply representative ; 
it ix the result of a kind of compromise between 
aclual pronunciation (probably pp) and the 
etymological form (/e and ta) (p. 31-4). 

Next we have in the form Ay composed of s 
and t—the dental s with the cerebral mute, 
and corresponding in turn to shf, shth, st (cou 
sasti), sth {stita), and even lth (usta) of the 
Sanskrit. Hemachandra (iv, 209) says that in 
Maicadhi—ta and shtha onght to be written 
st; bul. he adds, in disaccord from the Girnir 
practice, that stha and rfha are to be writton sti. 
The presence Af the dental s 1s explained by 
the poverty of the alphabet, in which one sign 


ft ep em FES oe ee mene: — a a rr ete i EP 


1 Tne Alt. 11, 227, n. 4. 

3 Lotus dela Bonne Lot, p. 660, 

13 Jaurtelling, p. 46 and note. 

1* Lassen, Inst. L. Prdkr. pp. 468, 459. 
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stands for the sibilants in general. The real pro- 
nunciation of the group was doubtloss th or th. 

Inthe Khilsi inscription, the sign oO ought, 
where the etymology requires it, to be regarded 
simply as another form of +, and the form fh\ , 
which Cunningham regards as the ¢ palatal’? is 
nothing else than a form parallel and simply 
equivalent to the A, (pp. 317-323). 

I. Whe Fourteen edicts and the Separate edicts 
of Dhaulk, 

Of the five versions, Dhauli and Jaugada only 
include the first ten and the fourteenth, but they 
have in common two edicts,—the Sepurate 
dicts of Dhauli. The text of Girnir is by far 
the most correct; it is on the whole the best 
preserved, except for part from the Vth, and 
some very important and greatly-to-be-regretted 
losses from the XI[IIth edicts; it is also that of 
which we have the most and best rovisions, the 
only one indecd of which our knowledge may 
now be regarded as complete. It is therefore 
made the basis of the translations (pp. 327-330). 

M. Senart produces the text of Girnir in 
Pali type with a transliteration from the fac- 
stmiles in the Report of the Archeological Survey 
of Western India, vol. IL, followed, first by 
translitcrations side by side, of the Dhauli and 
Jaugada, and then of the Khalsi and Kapur-di- 
girl versions, —thv inexactitude of the transcrip- 
tions in the Corpus Inseriptionum rendering it 
necessary to give them anew. 

On each version of cach edict there is a full 
commentary, that on the Girndr one coming first, 
and embracing all remarks that bear on the 
other versions in common with it, and those on 
the others dealing with the éetails moro specially 
belonging to each. 

We can afford space only for the Girnar 
versions and the translations :— 

Let Edict.*° 

(1) Iyarh dhammalipi deviinampriyena 

(2) Priyadasin&i raha Ickhapita[.] idha na 
kin- 

48 Corpus Ins. vol. 1, p. 18; conf. Bihler, Ind. Ant. vol. 
VI, p. 159, s.v. Suraige. 

16 Prinsep, J. A. 8. Ben. vol. VIT, (1838), p. 249; Wil- 
son, J. R. As. Soc. vol. XII, p. 167 ff.; Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
vol. II, p. 226, n. 1; also Juur. Asiut. VII. S. t. XIII, pp. 
540-545. 

17 Cunningham’s fac-simile, plate v. (cl) has ° kavucht. 

% According to Dh. J. and Kh. prajthitavyamh is an 
error for prajuhitavyoh, fut. part. pass. of prajahati, 

which ought to be given up, sacrificed.’ (p. 336). 
 Fac-simile C. maje ka.° 

#0 Fac-simile C. °yasi pri.° 


1 ‘The stone is so injured here that the first syllable of 
this word is very doubtful. The phrase, separate in the 
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(3) chi’? jivam Arabhitpa prajithitavyam'® 

(4) na cha samajo’’ katavyo [.] bahukam hi 
dosam 

(5) sama&jamhi pasati devanampriyo Priyadasi 
raja [.] 

(6) asti pi tu ekachi samfja sidhumata 
devinam 

(7) priyasa®® Priyadasino rafio pura mahanase 
jami** 

(8) devinampriyasa”’ Priyadasino riiio anudi- 
vasain **ba- 

(9) hini prinasatasahasrini®* arabhisu stpa- 
thiya [.] 

(10) se aja yada ayain dhammalipi likhité ti 
eva pra- 

(11) na drabharo sfipithiya dvo mori eko 
mago”® so pi 

(12) mago na dhuvo*[.] ete pi?’ ti priina pacha 
na drabhisamre(.]. 7 

Translation, 


“This edict has been engraved by order of 
the king Piyadasi, boloved of the Dévas (on 
Mount Khepimgala,—Dh. J.). It is disallowed 
here below to destroy [wilfully] any life in 
slaughter, and also to make convivial assemblies 
(festins?). For the king Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Dévas, secs much evil in convivial assemblies 
(?) There have indeed been, approved [by him], 
more than one convivial assombly (?) formerly 
in the kitchens of the king Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Dévas, when (the word for ‘when’ occurs 
only in G.), for the table of the king Piyadasi, 
beloved of the Dévas, wero slain daily hundreds 
of thousands of living creatures. But at the 
time when this edict is engraved, threo animals 
only are slain for his table, two peacocks and a 
deer, and even the deer not regularly. These 
three animals oven will no more be killed 
henceforth.’”’ (p. 347). 

Second Ridict.** 

(1) Sarvata vijitamhi devinampriyasa piya- 
dasino®” riiio. 
other versions, is here joined with tha following by the 
conjunction jamé for jdm or jam --= yavat (Homachandra, 
ed. Pischel, iv, 406), ‘when’ (p. 387). 

23 Fac-simile C. °spiya.° 

** Fac-simile C. ° suddva.° 

%* Fac-simile C. °pdna.° 

95 (U}, °mato.° 


36 (}, Wdhavo.° 

27 O. oO. 4.” 

38 This and the Third edict from M. Senart’s second 
article in tom. XV, pp. 479-509. On the Second edict, see 
Prinsep. w. S p. 168 ff ; Wilson, u.s. p. 163 ff. ; Kern, 
Jawr tell. d. suydel. Buddh. p. 89, ff. 

20 CO, “wipritemhs de priya’. 
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(2) evamapi’’ prichathtesu™ yathd Chodi 
Pada Satiyaputo Ketalaputo i°* Tamba- 

(3) patnni Amtiyako Yonaraji yo vipi tasa 
Aintiyakasa simipam** 

(4) rajino sarvatra™ devinampriyasa Priya- 

dasino rio dvo chikichha kata 

(5) manusachikichhi®® cha pasuchikichha 
cha [.] osudhini cha yani manusopagini cha 

(6) pasopagini®® cha vata yata nisti sarvata*’ 
harapitini cha ropapitini cha [. | 

(7) malini cha phalini cha yata yatra nisti 
sarvata®® hiripitani cha ropapitini cha [.] 

(3) pamthest kipa chakhinApita vrachi cha 
ropapita paribhogaya pasumanusinan [. | 


Translation, 


“‘ Wiverywhere in the territory of the king 
Piyadasi, beloved of the Dévas, and also of the 
peoples who are on his borders, such as the 
Chodas, the Pimndyas, the country of Satiya- 
putra, of Ketalaputra as far as (K. and Kh. omit 
this word) Tambapanni, [in the territory of] 
Antiochus, king of the Greeks, and also of the 
kings who are near to him (K. Kh. : in Ariana), 
everywhere the king Piyadasi, beloved of the 
Dévas, has distributed remedies of two sorts, 
remedies for meu, remedies for animals. Lvery- 
where, where useful plants are awanting, whe- 
ther for men, whether for animals, they have 
been imported and planted (K.: everywhere 
they have been imported, and the same of trees). 
Wherever there was a want of (Ith.: all the) 
roots or fruits, they have been imported and 
planted (the phrase is wanting in K.). And 
upon the roads (upon the roads is wanting in 
K.), wells have been dug (Kh. : in the ground) 
for the use of animals and of men” (p. 491). 


30 Ff las been cut away by the lithographer in fac- 
simile B, 


3 Fac-simile B. °pracham.? 

332 Mac-simile C. °putd a ta.° 

33. sdimino ra. 

36 6, rdjane savato.° 

a8 C, esachdahiv 

36 Fac-simile C. °sopig4. 

57 ©, °sava.° 

38 (3, Ssaudta hd.° 

3° Prinsep Jour. A. 8. Beng. vol. VII., (1838), p. 250; 
Wilson, J. &. 4. S. vol. XII, p. 170ffg. ; Burnouf, on tho 


two last sontences, Lotus, pp. 721, 737f. ; Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
Bd. vol. II (1st ed.) p. 228, 229 notes. 


© Fac-simile C. *priyada? ja’. 

*. Fac-simile 0, °e vesd.° 

*2 Fao-simile C. ° vaya 4 nape’. 

*3 0, “sava’. : 
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Third Idict.*° 

(1) Devanathpiyo Piyadasi*? raja evaib Alial. | 
dvidasavisibhisitena* 
tam*?| . | 

(2) Sarvata*® vijite mama yuta** cha rajike 
cha pridesike** cha pamchasu pamchasu vases 
anusam- 

(3) yiinum*® niyita ctilye va athaiya maya 
dhainmmanusastiya yatha ani- 

(4) ya pi*? kammayal.] sidhu** mitari cha 


may idamh diapi- 


pitari cha sasQsa*” — mitasarnstutandtinam®’’ 
bamhana 

(5) samaninam sidhu danam prininam sadhu 
anirambho®* apavyayati apabhitidata  sad- 
hu[.)*? 


(6) parisa pi yute’> Afiapayisati gananayatm 
hetuto cha vyamjanato™* chal. 
yam) 


Translation. 


“ Thus saith the king Piyadasi, beloved of the 
Devas: in the third year of my consecration, | 
have ordained as follows. That everywhero in 
my empire, the faithful, the Rijuka and the 
district governor repair every fivo years to the 
assembly (called anusaiiydua] as to their other 
duties (Is. : besides their other dutics) in order 
there to make known tho following religious 
precepts :—‘ It.1s good to manifest docility to one's 
father and mother, to friends, acqnaintances 
and relations; it is goéd to give ulms to Brah- 
mans and Sramanas, good to'respeet the life of 
living beings, good to ghun prodiyality and 
violence of language.’ It is for the clergy further 
to instruct the faithful in detail as to principles 


and in the terms’? (dans le fond et dans Ies 
termes) (p. 500), ® 


(To be continued.) 


** Scea Burnonf p. 7383 yota here and oluewhere means 
‘the faithful 7 prddestke is applied to employés or rather 
local or provincial governors ; anusaiydat, is a reudezvuus 
or assembly (pp, 5-497.) 


5 Fac-simile CO. °prade.? 
Fac-simfle C. sdateytna nic? 
Fae-similo C. ndya st kaw? 
Fae-siunile C. °srddhia mdtard.? 
? Fac-simile C. Psusrils4.? 
Fac-simile C. °sanhstidanidtina ba.° 
St Fac-simile 0. °ndrdbho.° 
See Burnout? Lotus, p. 721 (p. 500). 
53 Fac-simile C. °pardsApi yuto anapa.? 
5# Conf. Oldenherg, Mahdyig a, 40, 1. 24 (p. 502}, 
*6 This may be expressed with a slight paraphraso 
thus: — To the elergy (it falls) then to teach in dotail 


the basis (of morality, its varions rules), and the form 


i.e. tccording to the formulae, and in the appuinted 
order).¥ 
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MISCHI LANHA. 


DIVISION OF THE BUDDITIST SCRIPTURES. 
J 
Lordship Lodge, Wood Green, Aug. 12th, 1880. 

In the Sumangala Vilisint (the atthakathd or 
commentary on the Digha Nikdya, the long 
collection of the sulla  pitaka) Buddhagosha 
(a. D. 450) mentions the division of the Buddhist 
scriptures into nine classes (angdnt), This nine- 
fold classification was known at least a century 
earlier, and is alluded to in the Dipavamsa (LV. 
14, 15, ed. Oldenberg) as the division of the 
Theravida—the sacred text as opposed to the 
atthakathd, it is mentioncd, too, in the Ihlinda- 
parho (p. 203). 

Mr. Rhys Davids (Buddhism, p. 215) thinks 
that Buddhagosha is not very successful in his 
endeavours to bring all the pifaka books under 
these sub-divisions. That, however, is a question 
that cannot be settled off-hand, but can only be 
xolyod when all the pitakas havo been thoroughly 
examined by competent scholars. 

This classification was not unknown tothe north- 
erm Buddhists. Le Lotus dela bonne Loi (tom. 
[1. p. 48) speaks of “cette loi formée de neuf par- 
ties,” &c. Bournouf, commenting on this passage, 
says :— Les neuf partics .. . sont daprés les 
Buddhistes de Ceylan, les neuf divisions dont se 
compose l'ensemble des écritures sacrées attri- 
buées a Sikya,” 

{un the Introduction a UHHistoive du Buddhisnie, 
(2nd ed., pp. 45—60) Burnouf treats of this matter 
more at large, and shows that the northern 
Buddhists recognised a twelve-fold division, made 
up of the obler nine acigas (Sutta, Geyya, Veyyd- 
kavana, Githa, Udiaa, Itivultuka, Jdélaka, Abbhuta, 
Vedalla), to which they had added, at alater periods 
Niddna, Avaddna, and Upadesa. 

Of course these points are familiar to Pali 
scholars, but itis not perhaps known that we have 
earlier authorities for this anga-division than 
those already mentioned, Curiously enough, the 
Vitukaus themselves refer to this classification ! 
luthe third section of the Anguttura Neikdya (a 
huge collection of 9,757 suttas) we find a chapter 
entitled Puggala vagga, in the first part of which 
men are compared to four kinds of clouds :— 

1. Thunder-clouds and rainless. 

2. Rain-clouds and thunderless. 

3. Rainless and thunderless clouds. 
4. Thunder and rain clouds, 

Fach of theso four classes is treated separately, 
but it will suflico to say that the first kind re- 
present “great talkers and little doers” (Jdha, 
bhikkhave, ckachcho puggalo bhdsitd hott no kattd). 

The writcr gocs on to ask how a man is a thun- 


derer and not a rainer, and his answer to the 
question contains a list of the sacred books which 
exactly corresponds to that given by Buddhagosha 
and the author of the Dipavamea. 

The thunderer, or man of words, has learnt the 
dhamma, and can repeat glibly enough the con- 
tents of the nine parts of his holy books, but ho 
is no doer, for hoe has not taken the first step in 
the eightfold noble path, and has, therefore, no 
right views as to the origin of sorrow, its extinc- 
tion, or tho steps leading to its extinction. 

But not only docs the Suttu-pitaka recognise this 
classification, but also the Abhidhamma-pitaka. 
On turning to the mdtikd or contents of the Pug- 
gala-paiiiafit, one of the Abhidhamma or meta- 
physical books as yet inedited, wo find the words 
“ chattdro valdthak-upamd Puggali,’ which bears 
a striking resemblance to the chaltéro puggald in 
the Puggald vaqga of the Angutiara. Onatfurther 
examination of the challdra puggald section of the 
Puggala-pannatti, we find the very words of the 
Paggald vagga with respect to the “ clond-resem- 
bling men,” together with the nine divisions of 
the sacred books. 

It would bo difficult, from any internal evidence, 
to say whether the Puggalu-paniatti is based on 
the Puggala wagga or vice verad. The Puggala- 
prrnaltiis not, as Mr. Davids describes it, a book 
of “regulations for those who have entered the 
paths,” for it contains no regulations whatever, but 
is aw declaration or designation of the different kinds 
of persons spoken of in the Buddhist scriptures 
(cf. khandha-paniatl, dyatana-paiialti, p. 12 of 
Dr. Trenckner’s excellent edition of tho Ifilinda- 
parthe, just published; see also p. 27, 1. 30). 

The chatléro puggald section of the Puggala- 
pannatli according to the mdtikd begins thus :— 
Asappuriso, asappurisena asappurisataro, saypuriso, 
atppurisena sappurisataro,” These words occur 
as parts of a question in the Anguttara Nikdya, 
and they are also found in the third vagga of the 
second part of the Samyutta Nikdya :—“ Asappu- 
risaticha vo... desisadmi asapurisena asapuris- 
ataran cha,” &. Tuking into account the fact 
that the Pauggala-pannatti deals with the explana- 
tion of well known Buddhist terms, it must, I 
think, be considered as much later than the Sutta- 
pitaka, and is, perhaps, the latest of the Abhi- 
dhammna books. 

It must be evident too, that the eudtae and 
trealises that contain a list of the Buddhist books . 
must have found their way among the sacred 
writings after their order had been finally scttled. 
Strictly speaking, they cannot claim a right to be 
considered as a part of the Buddhist scriptures. 


From The Academy, Aug. 21, 1880, p. 186. 
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The Sutlta-pitaka books need a thorough ex- 
amination ;many of the longer suttaa are, compara- 
tively, oflate origin. I have elsewhere pointed out 
the Mahdparinibbdna and Muhdsatipatthdna suttas. 

Ricuarp Morus. 
IL? 
Ouford: Aug. 23rd, 1880. 

Tho division of the sacred literature of the 

Southern and Northern Buddhists according to the 
Angas, on which Dr Morris bas given some im- 
portant information in the last number of the 
Academy, has always reminded me of a singular 
division applied by the Bréihmans to their own 
sacred literature. That division may be found 
In any PHistory of Ancient Sanshkiit Literature, 
p. 49, and itis fully discussed by Sdyana in the 
Introduction to his commentary on the Pig- 
Vedu, vol. I, p. 28. One of the divisions, the 
Gathda, is actually the same in Vedie and Bud- 
dhist literature; another, the Brahmanie Ttthidasa, 
is very hke the Buddhist Itheuttuka, Itynkta 
Ttivvittaka. But, as Saiyana has shown that these 
titles, such as Prdhmana Ttieisa Purina, &e. 
express subjects treated here and there in the 
Mantras and Bralananas rather than separate 
works or divisions of works, so in the Buddhist 
literature, too, these titles refer to subjects treated 
here and there in the Zeipituka rather than to 
separate books, Thus it is said by Buddhagoshn 
that Natta, for instanee, comprehends Ttieutaka, 
but not eee cersd; that gdfldis may coutain geyas 
while geya, again, is declined as a prose sudfa mixed 
with gifhd, ov verse. 

This being the case, we need not be surprised 
to find this classification mentioned in the 
canon itself to which it apphes, as there ean be 
no doubt that, like the Vedie literature, the sacred 
literature of the Buddhists also arose and was 
preserved for w long time by means of oral 
tradition, we can perfectly understand that. al- 
lusions to the principal subjects treated in the 
Maatras and Prdlinanas should be found in these 


sacred 


works themselves, and that even so claborate a 
classification of the Dharinaw and Vinaya as that 
into nino or twelve avqee should occur in the 
Tripitaka itself. Dr, Morris has rendered good 
service by pointing out the passages in the 
Abhidhammapitaka (Paggela-paiiati), and even 
in the sutta-pitaka (anguttara-nikdya), where tho 
classification of the Pali sacred books into nine 
angys occurs. We may in future considcr it as 
older wt all events thau Buaddhagosha and the 
Dipavarisa. ‘The classification under — twelve 
categories, adopted by the Mahdyfina, may like- 
wise bo traced in one of tho recagnised books of 
that school, the Guna-karanda-v1 yitha, and need 
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not be looked upon as a late importation from the 
south, ee a MS. of that work (MS. E. I. H. 
22 E.p. 95,5) we find the following lst :--(1) 
Sdtra; (2) Geya; (3) Vytkarana; (4) Gath; (5) 
Udita; (6) Nidfina; (7) Avadina; (S) Ltivrittaka ; 
(0) GAtaka; (10) Vaipulya; (11) Adbhuta; (12) 
Upadega. 

The meaning of these twelve classes has been 
fully discussed by Burnouf in his Jatroduetion 
aU Mistotre du Buddhisme, pp. 51 eb seqq. Whether 
this division was first started by the followers of 
the Minaydna and then adopted and amplified by 
the followers of the Mahaydna is a question which 
I should like to see answered by more competent 
judges, Wassiljew’s remarks on the subject (Bud- 
dhismus, p. 118, note) do not help us much, nor 
Vasubandha’s commentary on the Gdthdsuigraha 
(Mel is. vol. VILL, p. 670). Itivrittaka, however, 
looks suspiciously like a false translation of Ttieut- 
tuk. Vhe Itivutlaka refers in Pali to 110 Sutias, 
beginning with an appeal to Buddha's words (vzud- 
In Ltievittaka, on the 
contrary, tt seems as if the euphonie v of Ldivuttaka 
had sugeested the Sanskrit Ldlerdllake, 

When looking at Burnont’s Dufrednuetion for jus 
opinion on the division of the Buddhist 


tua Welw Bhagavati). 


‘anon, my 
eye was arrested by some remarks of his on the ab- 
sence of the name of Krishna, asa god known to 
the Buddhists, which have never been corrected. 
on the contrary, the remarks whieh he made 

“under all reserves” have been repeated without. 
any reserve, and the conclusions Which he based on 
them conditionally have been aceepted uncondi- 
tionally. 
if the name of Krishna should really prove to be 
altogether absent from the early Buddhist books, 


Burnouf was quite right in saying thar. 


while the names of other Brahmanic deities are 
frequently mentioned, it would follow cither that 
the Buddhists had seme reason for intentionally 
ignoring it, or that thei books were anterior to 
the rise of the worship of Krishna as a pod. M. 
Foueaux, in Ins translation of the Raya Tel’er Lol 
Pa, p. 127, had pointed out one passage in which 
Krishna must be taken as the name of a god, 
but he added the somewhat puzzling remark :— 
“M.E. Burnouf, dans son Jutroduelion a UTDistoire 
du Buddivisme, prouve que le culte de Krishna 
dtaip nouveau dans l'Inde quand le Buddhisme 
commenga.” This is hardly the case. Krishna 
occurs in Buddhist. literature as w uname of the 
black demon (al. Vist. p. 435, 1. 10, and else- 
where), but ho one would think of identifying 
this old, and even Vedic, Asura Krishna, with 
Krishna, the god, as httle as from the fact that 
Buddha had very dark hair (susnkdilakeso) we 
should look upon him as in any way connected 


2 The Academy, Aug. 23, 7880, p. 104. 
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with Krishna. But if we examine the original 
passage in the Lalitavistara to which M. Foucaux 
referred, we can hardly donbt that Krishna is thero 
intended ag a god, and as an equal of Vaisravana, 
Kuvern, Indra, Chandra, Strya, Kama, and Rudra. 
It occurs in a Gétha (p. 149, 1. 3.) which may be 
looked upon as older than the prose text; and 
though we might possibly arguethat Arishnashould 
be taken as an epithet of Rudra, itis quite clear that 
in the prose text, which may serve as the oldest 
commentary on the Gdthd, Krishna was taken 
as a separate deity by the side of Visravana, 
Mara, Mahoragendra, Indra, Rudra, Chandra, and 
Sarya. Heis called Mahotedha, capable of great 
efforts, au epithet which agrees better with the 
hero of the Mahébhdrata than with that of the 
Gopijanavallabha. Tho name of Krishna, as a 
vod, should therefore no longer be treated as 
unknown to the authors of the nino Dharmas, nor 
should it be maintained that Sanskrit works in 
which Krishna uppears as a god, such as the 
Mahdbhdrata, and particularly the Bhagavadgitd, 
must on that account be classed as post-Bud- 
dhistic, or us later, at least, than the Third 


Council. 
F. Max Mier. 
FOLKLORE PARALLEL. 

T find the following in Bernhardt Schmidt’s 
Gricchiseche Marchen, Sagen, wnd Volkslieder, 
p. 36 s— 

“An old legend resembling the myths of Ad- 
metus and Alkestis is reproduced ina popular 
ballad of Trebizond. Jannix, so runs the story, 
the only son of his parepts, is just making pre- 
parations for his wedding, when Charon appears 
at the door with threatening mien to bear away 
his soul. ‘The young man proposes to him to have 
a wrestling match ou a brazen threshingfloor; 
if Charon wins, he will surrender his soul, but if 
he remains conqueror, the wedding is to take place. 
But Charon will not agree to this proposal : he says 
that God has sent him to fetch souls, not to wasto 
his time in games and wrestling matches. Then 
Jannis begs St. George to entreat God that his life 
may be lengthened. God makes him this promise 
that if his futher, who has still 39 years of life 
hefore him, will give half of this time to his son, 
he shall live to celebrate his narriage. But his 
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father will not spare him even one day. Then 
again the saint intercedes for him,and God consents 
that if his mother will spare him the half of her 
80 remaining years, he shall live. But even his 
mother refuses to give up one span of her allotted 
time. At last God permits Jannis to entreat the 
samo favour from his betrothed, and she agrees 
with the greatest readiness to her lover’s request, 
remarking that the years appointed to her are 
enough for them both. So Jannis’ wedding takes 
place.” 

I should prefer to connect this story with that 
of Rurn in the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, which Benfey 
compares with that of Yayéti and his son Ruru. 

The story of Ruru runs as follows: ‘*Once on 
a time a hermit’s son of the name of Rurn, wan- 
dering abont at will, saw a maiden of wonderful 
beauty, the daughter of a heavenly nymph named 
Menaka by a Vidyddhara, and bronght up by a 
herinit of the name of Sthdlakega in his hermitage. 
That lady, whose name was Prishadvard, so capti- 
vated the mind of that Rurn when he saw her, 
that he went and begged the hermit to give her 
to him in marriage. Sthdlukega betrothed the 
maiden to him, and when the wedding was nigh 
at hand, suddenly an adder bit her. Then the 
heart of Ruru was full of despair, but he heard 
this voice in the heaven; ‘O Brahman, raise to 
life with the gift of half thy own life, this maiden 
whose allotted term is at an end.’ When Ruru 
heard that, he gave her the half of his own life, 
as he had been directed; by means of that she 
revived, and Ruru married her.’’? 

The same agency as carried the story of 
Buddha to the west, and caused it to be repro- 
duced inthe romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
may very well have carried the story of Ruru to 
Trebizond. 

C. H. T. 


NOTE. 

A Hindu idol, copper, representing a woman 
with four arms, has recently been unearthel near 
Orenburg. Archreologists believe it to huve been 
the prize, several centuries ago, of some of the 
Mongols who invaded India, and to have been 
conveyed in course of nomad wanderings to the 


spot whore it was discovered in tho Orenburg 
district. 
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Tre Zenp-Avesta, Part J, Tak VENpipap.—Trinalated 
hy Jmnesa Darmesteter. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1880. 


Jn this translation, which forms the fourth 
volume of the Surred Books of the Hast, M. 


Durmesteter has made great progress in clearing 
away the obscurities and inaccuracies which 
encumbor all provious tranalations of these remains 
of the ancient PAarst code of religious laws, and 


“Compare alvo the storv of SAvitri and Satyavat, Mahabh, iii, § 29° €.—Ep. 
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thus presenta the English reader, for the first 
time, with @ really trustworthy version of the 
entire Vendidad, although the translation may not 
be quite so literal as might be wished by Avesta 
scholars. 

It is hardly creditublo to English Oricntalists 
that it has been necessary to intrust this work to 
w foreigner, in consequence of no Englishman 
being capable of undertaking a translationof the 
Avesta; but the chief cause of their neglect of so 
“important a branch of Oriental studies is not far 
to seck. When the Avesta was first introduced to 
the learned world, in a French translation, by 
Anquetil Duperron in 1771, its autheuticity was 
violently attacked by a young Mnglish scholar, 
who afterwards became the celebrated Orientalist, 
Sir William Jones. This attack was unscicntific 
and doginatic in the extreme, but, bucked by the 
subsequent fame of its author, and by the national 
prejudices afterwards excited by the Napoleonic 
wars, it has hitherto succeeded in deterring 
Englishmen from examining the Avesta for thein- 
selves. Time, however, has now brought about 
its revenge, and little more than a century after 
Sir W. Jones's endeavour to discredit w French- 
man’s account of the Avesta, and chiefly owing to 
his endeavour, his own University has found it 
necessary to apply toa French scholar foran Kuglish 
translation of the same Oriontal texts. 

The method adopted by M. Darmesteter, in 
translating the difficult and doubtful passages 
which abound in the Verdidad, is to aceept tho 
traditional interpretation wherever if is not at 
varinuee with the results of comparative philology 
and mythology. ‘There can bo no doubt that this 
method is, theoretically, the best that can be 
adopted, but it is frequently attended with prac- 
tical difficulties. The only tradition of any value, 
us rogurds anything beyond religious practices 
in daily use, is contained in the Pahlavi trans- 
lations and commentarics, which scem to have 
originated at a time when the Avesta language, 
though ulrendy dead, was still nearly as well un- 
derstood by the Parsi priesthood as the language 
of the ancient Grecks was by Christian divines 
two centuries ago. But the Pahlavi version of 
the Véwdidad has not yet been fully translated, 
and abounds with passages that can be easily 
misunderstood, so that it is’ often difficult to 
ascertuin its meaning with certainty. And to 
this practical difficulty must be added tho further 
difficulty of forming # correct opinion when testing 
this tradition by the less definite results of com- 
parative philology and mythology. 

As an illustrativa of tho possible effect of the 
firat kind of difticulty, arising from the want of 
trustivurthy trauslations of Pahlavi texts, may bo 
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taken the mode of identifying the “good river 
Daitya” (Vend. I, 3) with the Araxes, by reading 
“it Hows through the mountains of Gorjistain 
(Gcorgin),”’ instead of “it goes ont through the 
hill-country,” in Dunduhish, XX, 18. he original 
nume inthis passage is Go pestan, a reasonable 
Pizand reading of the Pahlavi word kéfistdn, 
“hill-country,” but a very unlikely reading of 
Gdrjistin. ‘Nhe adoption of this doubtful emenda- 
tion is to be regretted, as it is hardly requisite for 
the identification proposed. 

An iustance of the second practical difficulty 
occurs with regard to the title S pitama,-usually 
upplicd to Zarathuashtra, and which it is 
sufest to leave untranslated, as Darmesteter gene- 

ally doos; but he evidently considers it a mere 
epithet, and translates it by “ holy” in Vend. IT, 
42. This is a departure from tradition, for this 
title is always expressed by the patronymical form 
Spitdmdn, “tho Spitaman,” in Pahlavi, and is 
supposed to refer to an ancestor of Zarathushtra in 
the ninth generation, whose name was 8 pitama 
according to a genealogy given in sovoral Pahlavi 
works. Ifthe title Spitama be a mere epithet, 
and not a family name, it is very singular that. it 
should be applied, in the Avesta, only to Zara- 
thushtra and two or three of his relations, male and 


femaic. As Darmestcter, however, considers 
Aarathushtra merely as a mythological being, 


void of historical (reality, he can hardly admit the 
reality of lis ancestry, without weakening the 
arguments in favour of his mythological origin. 

In a very able introduction the translator first 
treats of the discovery of the Avesta, dwelling 
specially upon the details ,of the old dispnte as to 
its authenticity, already referred to. Ife then 
deals with its interpretation, merely alluding 
to the labours of the gencration of dvesta scholars 
Now passing away, wibhout describing them. But 
he dwells longer upon the formation of the Avcstu 
and the origin of the religion it teaches, before 
concluding with a brief and appropriate analysis 
of the contents of the Feudidad. 

His view of the origin of the Avesta religion 
rejects the hypothesis of former scholars that it 
was a reform of the old Indo-Iranian faith, arising 
at atime when the latter was lapsing into ® more 
materinlistic system of idolatry, and indicative of 
an ancient schism which led eventuaily to tho 
widely divergent principles of Zoroastrianism and 
Hinduism, In place of this hypothesis he 
supposes that these two religions aro merely two 
separato developments of Indo-frantanism, not 
originating in any schisin, but in the gradual 
effect of different circumstances upon dissimilar 
minds. And, as this supposition is inconsistent 
with the idca of the Avesta religion originating in 
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the personal influence of any individual reformer, 
he dispenses with the historical reality of Zara- 
thushtra, and converts him into a mere mytho- 
logical conception, a view which has also been 
advocated by Professor Kern. 

The essential difference between this hypothesis 
and the old one does not lie in the idea of develop- 
ment, which its an indisponsable element in tho 
history of evory religious system, but in the rejec- 
tion of all idea of a schism or sudden reform. No 
doubt the advocates of the schism hypothesia have 
been inclined to lay rather too much stress on the 
arguments in its favour, and have put aside all 
difficulties for future elucidation; but it may well 
be questioned whether the new hypothesis ts not 
being discussed in the same one-sided manner. 
Jt is difficnlt for a cautions reader to peruse 
Darmesteter’s arguments, especially as more fully 
detailed in his previous work Ormazd et Ahrinwn 
(Paris, 1877), without an uneasy feeling that the 
kame amount of learning and ingenuity could 
easily find munch to say, both for the reformation 
hypothesis, and for the historical reality of Zara- 
thushtra himself, apart from the unhistorical 
legengls which have gathered about his metnory. 
Until some sueh well-considered attempt be made 
to defend the old hypothesis, it will be safest for 
most readers to suspend their judgment about 
matters so difficult to prove. In the meantime 
they will find much of novelty and interest in this 
new translation of the Veudidad, which may be 
accepted with far greater, confidence than mere 
spoculative theories. 

E. W. West. 


DAs ALTINDISCHE NEU-UND VOLLMONDSOPFER IN SEINER 
KINFACHSTEN orm; von A. Uillebrindt, Dr. Ph. 8vo. 
pp. xvi, 1V9. Jena, L880. 


Dr. Hillebrandt is already, favourably known to 
Sanskritists by his Kssays on Vedie mythology : 
he now has taken up a new line—the elucidation 
of the sacrifices of the Vedic’ religion, and with 
no less success; 1n fact, this work constitutes (ns 
Germans would say) a new epoch in Sanskrit 
studies in Kurope, 

The existence of sétrae treating of the sacrifices 


ales goes 

2 Prof. Weber, in hia Tndische Studien, vols. X, and 
XI, also gave a useful general viow of the various kinds 
of Vaidik saerifices.—, 

* We mention a few slips noticed during a superficial 
perusal of the book. The form vrinate is twice (pp. 17, 90) 
translated by “he chooses,’ instead of by ‘they eloose.’ In 
the formula ahe duidhishavya, ud atis lishthinyasyn 
sadane side yo snat pdkatoak (Katy. UL, 1, 22) Or. H. 
separates tishthini-asya and translates (pp. 17, 91) “O Ahi 
daidhishavya fahe is taken ay au interjection by tha St. 
Petersburg Diet.| Twill step up (or get up) from heres sit 
down on the seatoef hii who is sillier than we!” Should we 
not rather keparate Gishtha-unyasya: “©. D., get up from 
here and sit-down on the seat of somo oau olse who is lesa 
Wise thin wel’ — atp. 83 for Cotsa-winning.’ tread ‘ kshatra- 
winning’ and ad‘ ane naa (sa dlavanri)?+-P, 38 
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had long been known, but it was only ahout 25 
years ago that Prof. A. Weber? first made possible 
the study of one of these works by his splendid 
edition of that which passes under the name of . 
KAtydyana Srauta Sdtra. Much, however, neces- 
sarily remained obscure in the details of the rites, 
and it was not till the late Prof.M. Haug got some of 
the sacrifices performed in his presence at Poona, 
and that he printed some of the information thus 
gained in the notes to his translation of the Aitareya 
Brdlmand, that further progress was possible. 
But Haug did not anywhere give a full descrip- 
tion of any of the numerons Vedic sacrifices, he 
merely elucidated some obscure points, and Prof. 
Thibaut’s excellent labours refer to the construc- 
tion of altars; thus, the present work is, strictly 
speaking, the first of its kind. 

Dr. Hillebrandt has based bis work on MSS. 
of the different Srauta sttrasas wellas of Prayogus, 
and for these he has had recourse to the India- 
Office and Munich hibrarics. 

The body of the work consists of two parts : 
(1), introductory ceremonies, and (TL). the details 
of the sacrifice. 

The fullest possible information on these matters 
is given; and any one could, with this book in 
hand, perform the rites of which it treats. These’ 
rites are childish and silly, but are, unlike many 
of the sranle rites, quite wmobjectionable in them- 
selves. We find here none of the detestable acts, 
which,¢. g., forms part of the horse-sacrifice, aud 
which are snch an appalling feature of the Vedic 
religious system, to which even human sacrifices ” 
were well-known. 

To understand tho past of India, it is necessary 
to understand these complicated rites, und it is to 
be hoped that the learned anthor will aid students 
by treatises on ono or two more of the more impor- 
bant sacrifices. Such labours will be valnable in 
many ways, and will, 6. g., help us to understand 
much in the Vedas which, as they now exist, are 
entirely arranged for sacrificial purposes. 

Dr. Lhvebrandt is to be congratulafed on hav- 
ing discovered not only a new line of research, 
but also on having, adequately, occupied it.? 

A. 3B. 
for “he gives it (the veda) the shape of a plaited basket 
(ittta),” translate “he invkes it by plaiting in the same 
way as basket-work (neita).”?--P. 40 for “ on the conelusion 
of this muntrea the Agnidlra pours out,” translate ‘the A. 
pours out the water so us to finish with the conclusion of 
hea mintra.’—P. 43, instead of ‘do not split! do not break 
down!’ (me bher wet saruvikshdh! Vij S. [. 23) translate : 
‘do not he afraid! do not shrink !’—nishtapta is not 
‘niedergebrannt’ (burnt down) but ‘burnt out’ (p. 57). 
Before ‘alle Schiitze cnthaltende’ (p. 93) devayuvum has 
been left out. At p. 126 bhaksha ia translated by ‘ Genosse 
(companion) : should it net be ‘ Genuss (delight in food)’ P 
andat the same pago brahmadevukritam, which Dr. H. 
does not know how to explain, should be separated 


brahma devukritam, see Rigv., VU, 97, 3 ; Taitt. 8. IT, 
6, 7, 4.—E. 


nd 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-OANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.0.8, MBAS. 
be (Continued from p. 185.) 7 


: No. LXXX. 
haps present inscription is from the original 
plates, which belong to ‘ Nawaji Walad 
Ukhaji Jiri’ of Pimpalnér in the Pimpalnér 
Taluk& of the Khindés District. They were 
produced by him before the authorities to sub- 
stantiate his claim to a Patil’s Watan ! 

The plates are five in number; the size of 
them is somewhat irregular, the largest being 
about 84” long by 32” broad. Here and there 
tho edges are slightly raised, as if to protect the 
writing ; but this is probably accidental, and 
owing to tho thinness of the plates and their 
consequent lability to be bent up. ‘The plates 
themselves weigh 1 lb. 10} oz.; and the two 
rings and the seal, 74 0z. The ring on which 
they aro strung is a plain copper ring about 
3” thick ond 22” in diameter; it had been 
cut before the grant came into my hands. On 
this ring thero fits very tightly another ring 
about }” thick and 2” in diameter; the scal on 
this smaller ring is circular, about two inches 
in diameter, and has, in high relief on a counter- 
sunk surface,—a standing figure of the god 
Hanomin, facing to the proper right, and 
balancing a peak ofthe mountain Gandhamadana 
on his left arm; in the lower part, behind him, 
a chakra; and in front of him, a sword or lamp- 
stand, with a éaakha-shell below it. 

The writing 1s very thin and shallow, and 
the component parts of the lotters are frequently 
very much detached ; 1t is, therefore, occasionally 
very difficult to decipher it with certainty. On 
the whole, however, it is fairly well preserved 
and is legible enough. On the second side of 
the third plate there is the figure 3, between the 
edge of the plate and tho ring-hole ; the other 
plates are not numbered. The ring-holes were 
made after the inscription was engraved, ss 
some of the letters have been destroyed in mak- 
ing them. 1 was probably intended originally 
to make these holes at the top and bottom of 
each plate in succession, instead of at the sides; 
for, hero and there, there are blank spaces in 
the writing, which can only have been left with 
this object. 

The ‘nscriptisa purports to record that, in 
Baka 310 (a.v. 388-9), the king Satyisraya 


bestowed the village of Pippalanagara 
upon Nigasvimidikshita and other Brahmans. 

With the oxception that Satyiagraya is. 
said to be of the lineage of the god Vishnu and 
to belong to those who were of the Minavya 
gétra, there is nothing in this imscription to 
specify precisely who he was. But there can be 
no donbt that the person intended is the West- 
ern Chalukya king Satyasraya I, or 
Pulikési II, and that the word omitted in 
line 8 after pavitrikrita-sirashiia was Chalukyd- 
ndm, followed by some such expression as 
anvayé jdlah, or kulamzalaikarishnuh. 

The grant is of course a forgery, for the 
following reasons:—1, If it is admitted that 
the king intended is Pulikési Il, the date 
given is carlier by more than two hundred years 
than his real date. —2, Whether this bo admit- 
ted or not, it cannot be disputed that this grant 
purports to be a Chalukya grant; and no 
member of that dynasty, anterior to Pulikési 
II, had the title of Satyisraya—s3, The 
characters arc so totally unlike in detail those 
of the Western Chaluk ya alphabet or of the 
Old-Canarese alphabct, that I cannot place 
them, even as a corrupt speecimon, in the same 
class with either of those two alphabets. I am 
not quite certain how fo classify them; but 
I am inclined to concur in an Opinion express- 
ed to me by Mr. Veikat Raigd Katti, that they 
are a medicoval form of some Befgili alphabet, 
which must have be@én derived originally from 
the same source as the Chalukya alphabet.— 
4, In all the early inscriptions which follow the 
regniur established style, the date cones at the 
ond of the gencalogy and imnnediately after the 
words introducing the dotails of the grant, and 
is oxpressed by °seléshee Suhku-varehéshe-atitégshu. 
‘There are & few special exceptions to the use of 
theso particular words, which it is not necessary 
to givo here. But the carliest instance in which 
the date is expressed by Saka-npipa-kdl-dlita- 
sanvatsara-satg, (as is here the case, in the first 
line); or by Saka-nripa-hdl-dlita-sciwatsara, 
(the word éafz being omitted as superfluous), 
are respectively the RAashtrakata tablet at 
Nandwadige dated Saka 722, and the Rish- 
trakate grant of Govinda IIL. dated Saka 
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726, both of which I have had occasion to notice 
for another purpose at Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
VII, p. 210.—5, Though the text rung in 
line 2 as if the month, the bright or dark fort- 
night, the lunar ¢tithi, and tho day of the week, 
were specified, yet these details are not men- 
tioned, but only the year is given.—6, The 
figure 3, as given on the third plate, is not 
made up ef three lines one abovo the other, 
as it would be if it were a gonuine early 
numeral; but it is the modern form of 3, which 
cannot have been introduced carlier than tho 
eleventh or twelfth century A.p.—7, Nono of 
the Chalukya grants repeat the king’s namo 
at the end, by way of a signature, as is done in 
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the last line of this grant.—8, The emblems 
on the seal are not the Chaluk ya emblems, 
and they occur on the seal of no Chalukya 
grant.—And finally, 9, No early grant that I 
know of has, as this grant has, the seal sliding 
by a small ring of its own on the large ring on 
which the plates are strung. The only other 
instances of this known to me are somo compara- 
tively very modern Vijayanagara grantsin Sir 
Walter Elliot’s possession. In all the early 
grants, of whatever dynasty, ‘‘ these seals,” as 
Dr. Burnell writes’, “are cast on the ring 
by which the plates are held together, and 
which thus has the form of a hugo signet 
ring.” 


Transeription. 
First plate. 


+] Svasti 
*}] shv=asyi[m*] 
oa 

] [rama*|bhigavata-paramabrahmanya(ny6) 
>] Matri®-gan-Adhishthitinai[m* ] 

] ta-yas6*-rasi-samriddhana[m* ] 

] 


Saka-nripa-kal-Atita-samvatsara-galéshu 
samvatsara-misa-paksha-divusa-pirvvayin*=tithau 
ttaraka-maharij-tdhiraja-paramésvara-V ishuuvaltn*]sddbbava-pa- 


tri(tri)shu das-dttaré 


paramabha- 


Man avya-sagétrinidi 
Sahanaka-sa mara-sama (ma)rji- 
rajasly-Asv amédha-paundari- 


ka-bahusuvarnna-vijapéy-idi-mahikrata-maun-iva- 


Second plate ; first side. 


[ °) bhritha-pavitri(tri)krita-sira’sim® 


|| Nriga-Nahusha- Di. 


[| °] lipa-Sagara-Bhagtrath-jidi-chirantana-bhibhrich-chari- 
[9] t-d°nukriti-prakisit«Asdsha-viéya{1n* j bhari-bhar-ddvahana- 


[**] sa'°marthah | Tén=dsdratarémh 
[**] ra-chakra-sthitin | jamtu(tQ)ndim 


[**] 1a(16)ka(kya) bhakshy-diyushai 


vildkya sakalim samsit- 
kari-karnna-tila-chapalé(1a)m=a(i)- 
| siktani gru(sru)ti-sambhavini 


Second plate; second side. 


[**] cha vachaihsy=#karna(rnya) loka'?-dvayé | dharmmé dina-pha- 
[*S) Ia[m*] cha sisvatam=ih=éty=6(6)vam ~—skrit6 ~—s niSchayah | Yatha  kada- 
[?>°] li-prakanda-vad=a-sarah sal th* |sitrah | sarit-tir-a(a) vasthita-tara(ru)- 
[*7] [dha’*]rmmiini Sarirani kusuma-ramantyani yauva- 
[*9] nani | tadit-taralih sampadih (dah) | damnd(d)-6(a)hata-bhiijamga- 
{°°} bhamgi-kutilah -khalu vidhi-vyiparah (rah ) | Tatha cha i 


2 South-Indian Palwography, Second Edition, p. 107. 
* The masa, puhsha, divasa, and tithi, however, are not 
specified. 

3 These two letters, rama, were completely cut out in 
miking the ring-hole. 

* Here, and in some other places, the Anusvira is a 
clearly made circle. In S#rasdoi:, 1. 8, and other places, it 
is denoted sometimes by a round dot, ayd sometimes by an 
elongated dot. 

5 The upper parts of these two letters, mdtri, were cut 
out in makmg the ring-bole. 

* These plates have also been examined by Pandit Bha- 
gawinlAl Indraji. His reading here is Sahdnuka-samara- 
bh Mndvapta-yass ; but he only suggests the letters vdpta 
as ‘probable’, the pasaage being very indistinct. I think 
the original really has somnArjita, for swmarjita, though 


the word is not a common one. 

* A blank space, equal to three letters, intervenes be- 
tween ra and sda. 

* The contest is imperfect, through the omission of the 
nume of tho dynasty. We must supply Chalukydndm, 
followed by anvayé jdtah, or kulamealamkarishnuh, or 
some such expression,—or varsé sarrbhdtak, as the Pandit 
supyests. 

* The lower part of this letter, td, was cut out in making 
the ring-hole. 

1° The upper part of this lotter, sa, was cut out at the 
same time. 

”) A blauk space, equal to two lotters, intervenes between 
ka and dite 

‘2 This letter, dha, was almost entirely cut out in making 
the ring-holo. ° 
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Third plate ; first side. 


[°°] Salmali-tila-vipaka’-kalpih 
[*] vasi(h*) 


[**] h=ailva 
(**] Ayiéisa-éa[ta*]-labdhasya 
{**] r=ék=aiva vittasya 


pri(pri)ti-dharmé(rmih) |] 
[**] ma™haraj-Adhirdja-srimat-SatyAsrayadévah 
simanta-vishayapatikin=astu 
pranébhyd=pi 
dinam=anya 


paramartha-vi- 


Evath sarvvam=ani(bhi)samikalayya — | 
| satvard (rami )- 
vidita[ m* ] yatha 
gari(ri)yasah gati- 
vipattayah | Até maya 


Third plate ; second side, 


{?°] nija-bhiij-Arjitam 


chatu’r-Achata(ta)-visuddham 


yaj ANA-Vit- 


[°"] jan-adi-shat-karma-nirati[y=A* ]gnihéra(tra)-charu-purddis-ati- 


(*8] thi-pijiya 
[°°] [ya’’]sya Valabhi-mahasthin6d 


}*°] tho(rths) 
[**] jandna 


labdhah | 
An icha'’'n-finvayéna 


A A yan 8 A A 
veda-védamga-piragiya 


Yajuh-sikhinég 
mahijanéna Bralim-a- 
téna mah- itman=itisay ita-survve- 


dvij atina 


Fourth plate ; firat side. 


[°*] Katyfiyana-gotriya Niiga[svi*]mi?°-dikshi(shi)ta | Sridhara-di(di)kshi- 
[**] ta | Vimanasvimi" | Nariyana | Dévirya(?) | (Il) Govi- 
[**] ndasvami || &é(?)ta(tébhys) Durayibhajya-” isis -Paydéshni-sathgamd 
[*°] sQ?*rya-grahana-parvvani svaya|m* | pidau praksha- 
[°°] lyo satilidakéna vidhina Pippala-nagarain [ 
[°7| &-chamdr-irka[m* ] yavat=pratipadita! m* | | Ma(ya)sy=ighitih | 
Fourth plate ; second side. 
[*8] Parvvatah | Kapilakunda(?)-Bhimada-sandhi*(ndhi)-vatah | Dakshinaté(tah) 


[°°} Katturd-parvvatah || Sdélulada-nadi 
[*°?] maté CGadida’*-hra(?)dah(?) — | 
(**] Dha(?)?’chhcha(chchha) vabhi-parvvatah 
[**] tadigaim | 


+8] nani shad-vith(?) Sat A(Li) | 
[**] tau(tta)ni | Atd 


Va(?)yalachchhi(?)-sadhisa(sandhis=cha ? ) 
Tath=asy=inyayé 


mad-vya(vain)syair=anyair=vva 


Sa(?)ksha(?)ra-da(vi)tah = [{|*]  Paschi- 
|| Uttarate 


Japya(?bya)khédi-nadi(di) | Su(?)gahali- 


, Parpaey 
Lohanagar-adi (di) ni sthani- 
tath=igraharani chatur-a(a)siti prada- 


piatipilaniyant 


(l*] 


Ufth plate. 


[3] Ma(a)gimi-raja-diyésshta-satatn?? 


niyt(?)*°pakanam 


matonyasahi- 


[*?] ya*' bala-mathana-ta(?)pya(?) || Tath=atra bal-dyatani(nd?) VAsantidityah tathe’i- | 


[*7) dha(dhi)ktita-Vi(vi)résvara(rah) pratipalaniya — || 


Atavi(vi)- 


8 A blank space, equal to two letters, intervenes be- 
tween this ka and tho Aa of kalpah. 

ee Vhe lower part of this letter, ma, was cut out in 
muking the ring-holo. 

'S Tho upper part of this letter, fai, was cut out at the 
same time. 

16 This lotter, dw, was nat first omitted, and then was 
inserted above the line; it is very small and faint. 

17 This letter, yo, was cutirely cut out in making tho 
ring-hole. 

18 ‘The Pandit considera that tho reading may bo either 
Anyuché or Jhanutcha. The first letter is so nondescript 
that it may be anything whatever. The second letter is 
certainly nv. The third syllable, cd, is a mistake for cht, 
if the first lettor ia a. 

29 A blank space, oqual to two lotters, intervenes he- 
tween cfd and n4. 

20 ‘Tho Pandit renuds Nagavira, but 1 do not agree with 
him her. There is s blank spaco, npparently from a flaw 
in the copper, between ga and mi, whene I supply svd. 

® ‘The Pandit reads Rdmdsusvdint. 


Vyasas=[ch|=at(r|a | Vi(viih)dhy- 


22 The ylis clear; but the upper part of the Jetter is 
partially effaced and ia very doubtful. The Pandit: reads 
Diirdnadya. 

*3 ‘This mark of punctuation is superfluous, 

** Part of the s was cut out in making the ring-hole, 

2> This letter, which Drendas adhd for adhi, is wa very 
nondescript one. The Pandit suggests either Bhdnule. 
sdmciediah or Néuwtddstadh dedtah, 

25 'The Pandit reads (hadils, 

27 Part of this letter, dia, and perhaps the whole uf 
another letter before it, was cut out in making the ring- 
hole. The Pandit reads Va (7) chehhavald-pareatel. 

25 This repetidon of the letter 221s supertlagus, 

2 A blank space, equal to one letter, intervenes between 
toh and ni. 

30 The Pandit reads ryt, or rv4, 
the Jetter, and it certainly is not rvd. 

“This word is unintelligible; but T cannot suggest 
anything clse. : 

*2 This mark of punctuation should be before tath=4-. 


But chere is no r over 
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[“*] shv=a**-tdydasu 
[*°] [mi**]-dan-Apaharakih 
Yudhishthi- 


bushka-kétara-visinah 


[ di) "= 
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hi(?) jayanté  bhd- 
yatnid=raksha- 


Krishna-sarppa 


[*°] ra | mahbijm*] mahimatim sréshtha dand(niich=) érd(=chhrd)y6=-nupAlana[th*] | Likhi- 


[**] tam=ctan=mayé 
[*] na Nagésvarén=dti 


. sindhivigrahika-pa(?)ma** . . .d-Divikara-suté- 
|| Sri-Satydsrayadévasya — || 


ARCIAOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from p, 158.) 


No. XXVI.—Irdhi-Pdda. 

Tt is not uncommon in Sanskrit literature, 
especially when the lives and virtues of renowned 
sages or ascetics are recounted, to find it 
told of such personages that they could trans- 
port themselves from place to place in some 
mysterious magical way ina momont. That 
large section of Hindu literature which deals 
with’ magic and the occult arts, such as the 
Tantras, the Black Veda, &c., too much negiect- 
ed by European scholars, often refers to this 
secret power. The Kalui-jidna system for 
example is copious on the subject." The vastly 
complicated scheme of Buddhist rites and asce- 
ticism holds forth this power as the crown 
and goal possibly arrived at by the continuous 
observance of prescribed ceremonies and an 
inflexibly followed course of moral action. 
The entrance to this course was through the 
rite called kasina, of which there were ten 
kinds,” consisting principally of modes of per- 
sisting in rigid unbroken meditation till the 
state called samddhi was attained. Samédhi 
is described as that which keeps the thoughts 
together, like the moisture which causes grains 
of sand to adhere and form a ball; through 
this the illumination termed nimitte could be 
reached; fourteen excessively complicated 
modes of exercising the ten kasinas with this 
end are specified, and after all had been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the power of IJrdhi 
might be acquired, though not infallibly,  Jrdhe* 
is a miraculous power distinguishing a Rahat, 
one who has passed the Four Paths, and will 


93 The lowor part of this letter, shva, was cut out in 
making the sive Mole: 

34 ‘This letter, 
tine, 

%3 Jt. is almost impossible to say what these eight letters 
are. The Pandit suggests dat jandih dévaldndia cha. The 
usual reading is suv-dattam paradattdie va. 

5° One letter ia altogether uninteliigible here, The 
Pandit. reads vivrahik-dmity4re (7) Divdkaya®, 

2 “Flying trrough the air” is expressly enumerated 


was entirely cut out at the same 


at death attain Nirvdna. Its special charac- 
teristic is the powor of instant locomotion and 
flight throngh the air from place to place, 
hence it is called Irdhi-pdda, i. e. the Divine 
Foot, on uccount of the assistance it renders to 
Both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist books, when alluding to this power, 
always speak of it as something familiar and 
well-known, Fah-Tlian, tho Chineso pilgrim 
to India in the 4th century, observes in a 
matter-of-course way as though it were nothing 
unusual that “ Rahats continually fly,” and 
again, “the men of that country frequontly seo 
persons come flying to the temple, (some rock- 
templo,) the religions men occupying the upper 
chambers are constantly on the wing.’”’—(Beal’s 
Travels of Fuh Hian.) People to-day aro stag- 
gered at the accounts of “mediums” floating 
out of windows or being transported in a 
moment from one quartor of London to another, 
but flights of holy men fluttering, like pigeons, 
about the high chamber-colls of rock-temples 
would make even a sturdy spiritualist pause. 
Cells high up on shoer rocky faces have pro- 
voked speculation as to how they were tenanted. 
Fah Hian’s statement may suggest some hint. 
The same pilgrim at Darduin Northern India 
saw an image of wood, 94 feet high, represont- 
ing Maitreya Bodhisattwa, “the Buddha that 
is yet to be,” to obtain the size and appearance 
of which a sculptor was ‘by the power of 
Irdhi,” three times transported up to the 
Tushita heaven, the Fourth Sphero, wherein rest 
all births yet to come; astrange and weird idea ! 


those possessing it. 





amongst the wonderful acts whioh could be performed by 
means of dhdvwtnt, or occult Indian charms. It was also 
one of the sorcerics ascribed to Simon Magus. 

° Sea Spence Hardy's Fast. Monach. pp. 252 ffg. 

a“ Jddhé (or Irdhi), prosperity, power, majeaty, super. 
natural power, miraculous faculty. There are 10 iddhis, 
such as the ease of passing through the air, of taking 
any form, oY creating or cansing to appear anything 
required, Jddhi ig the peculiar attribute of the Arahas,” 
Prof, Childers’s Palé Dictionary, 


Drcrmper, 1880.} 


Buddhist books describe the power of Indhi* 
as a miraculous cnergy of the purified will 
gradually prepared by the long and difficult 
processes previously mentioned, as the potter 
gradually prepares and tempers his clay for 
any vessel he designs. Mven after the exercise 
of all the hasinas it was exceedingly ditlicult 
to acquire, unless they had been also practised 
in former times. “lo him who has not exer 
cised asia in former ages its accomplishment 
is most diffienlt. Amongst these who have not 
so exercised it searcely one out of a hundred 
ora thousand sneceeds in its acquisition, Myen 
after accomplishing the exercises and attaining 
the wiilla-illumination, it is most diffeull. to 
acqmre the power of (rdhi.’® When at last 
reached, it could be used by a simple energy 
of the will, as is thus explicitly set forth in the 
Miiadaprausna, where Milinda, tho king of 
Sigal, asks the great Buddhist sage Niaga- 
seni? ;— 

“Can any one who has the fleshly body ofa 
man pass Instantly to other continents, or 
to the Uturukuru, orto the Déwa and Brahma- 
lokas 2” 

Nayastua: “It is possible for one who has 
«body composed of the four elements to visit 
the places you have named.” | 

Milinda: © In what way can this be done ?”’ 

Niyaseva: “Can you, at your will, leap 
from the yround, say, to the height of a span 
ora enbit, 2” 

Milinds: “ With ease I can leap eight cubits 
high.” 

Nidqastna: “ How do you do this?” 

Milinda: “ T determine to leap; throngh this 
determination my body becomes as it were 
buoyant, and I rise froin the round,” 

Nayuséaw: ‘ Just so the priest who has the 
power of Irdhi determines to go to such a place ; 
by the determination of his mind, his hody he- 
comes as it were imponderous, and he is enabled 
thereby to poss through the air.” 

Other ascetics possessed similar powers. Old 
Ibn Batata of Fez, who travglled from Maroecco 
to China in a. vp. 1924-54, relates: “DT was once in 
the presence ofthe Emperor of Hindustan where 
two Jogees wrapped up ina cloak, with their 
heads covered (for they take out oll their lair 


ee ee cman 


‘The Buddhist <eferences to Irdht are teken from the 
works of the Rev. 8, Beal and Spence Hardy. 

8 Sp. Hardy, East. Monach. p. 262. 

® d p. 285. 
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with powder) camo in. ‘The Emperor caressed 
them, and said, pointing to me, ‘This is a 
stranger: show him what he has never seen.’ 
They said, ‘We will.’ One of them then as- 
sumed the forin of a cube, and arose froin the 
earth, and in this (evhic) shape he ocenpied 
a place in the air over our heads. I was so 
much astonished and terrified at this that 1 
fainted and fell to the earth. 


then ordered me some medicine, on tusting 


Tho Jamperor 


which T recovered and sat up, the cubie figure 
still remaining in the air, just as it had been.’ 
Travslation, p. 161.) Ibn Batita, a 
Jearned and devout Moslem, would have had 


(Lee's 


no object in inventing such an account, espe- 
cially when the power belonged to a hostile 
faith, 


tinguished for magical power. 


These were Jogis, w class always dis- 
Apollonins of 
Tyana and his companion Damis, who took 
notes of jus travels, affirm that at the Hill of 
the Wise Meu,” they saw Brahmans who walked 
in the air, not. to excite wonder, for they hated 
ostentation, but in imitation of, and in serviee 
to, the sun, (Philostratus, Vit Apol. Tye. UI 
15.) 

But Moslem asectism, no less than Hindu, 
Ane 
hammaud was ecanght up into Paradise; and 


is no stranger to this mystie faculty. 


it is recorded by a contemporary of the famous 
Jellaln’d-din? the founder of the order of 
Whirling Dervishes, A. bd. 1207, that 
when a boy and playlag with other children, 


born 


when they proposed to jump from one house- 
top to another, he replied that such - sport 
was only fit for eats, but that human beings, 
if they fell, any power in their souls, ought 
to fly heavenwards with him. Saying so he 
their 
rusing & Jameutation he shortly re-appeared 


disappeared from their sight, and on 


with the hue of his countenance changed and 
his eyes altered, and said, “ As [ spoke T was 
suddenly taken up and showu the miracles of 
the upper world, but when your wailings 
The 


whirling dance of the eestatie Dervish is an 


ascended T was again deposited here.” 


inferior sort. of Lrdhi, strong cnough to burst 
the bounds of sense and pereeption, but unable 
to dissolve the resistance of matter; diflerenees 
and degrees fade and expire, and che Universal 

1 °Ands THs ye es mixers Sve ---two cabits from the 
ground, no great height, bnt --co vest que le premier pouce 


qui cpite.--Privuls’s Apollontus, p. 85. 
® See Ingian Antiquary, vol. LV, p. 204. 
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Love becomes apparent as he whirls and sings 
the song of Sayyid Nimat-ullah of Kulistin :-— 
‘Spin the ball! I reel, 1 burn, 

Nor head from foot can I discern, 

Nor my heart from love of mino, 

Nor the wine-enp from the wine. 

All my doing, all my leaving, 

Reaches not to my perceiving, 

Tm all-knowing, yet unknowing, 

Stand not, pause not, in my going! 

Ask me not, as Muftis can, 

Still to ponder the Kuran. 

Well I love the meaning sweet— 

1 tread the book beneath my fect. 

Higher blaze and yet more high 

Till all differences die! 

What are Moslems ? What are Giaours ? 

All are Lovo’s and all are ours. 

Firm to Heaven my bosom clings, 

Heedless of inferior things : 

Down on earth there underfoot 

What men chatter know I not.” 

It is not only in the Kast, however, that holy 
men and founders of religious orders have claim- 
cd to show that spiritual exallation can dissolve 
the inertia and The 
aunals of the Roman Catholic Church contain 
the evidence of eye-witnesses that SS. Philip 
Neri, Jgnatins Loyola, Dominic, Teresa, and 
several others, when in°prayer and eestatic 
adoration, were at times lifted up from the 


Yesistanee of matter. 


ground and suspendein air without support 
for Jonger or shorter periods. Protestants at 
once laugh such accounts to seorn, or satisfy 
themselves with sugyesting explanations more 
or less ingenious, but others’declare that there 
is the same evidence for them as that which is 
ordinarily held safficient for occurrences in the 
lives of historical personages generally.’ This 
crdhi power, been dis- 
coursing, is not confined to tho civilized nations 
ofthe Kast or West. Forms of it are reported to 
cxist amongst widely separated barbarous tribes. 
The Abbé Movillot affirms of the Msquimaux 
in Greenland that their angdkuks, or priests, 
sometimes rise from the ground and pass 
through the rvofs above them. Sjmilar powors 
are reported of the Tohunga, or New Zealand 
priests, and said to exist in the Sandwich Islands 
and amongst the natives in Australia. 1 have 


on which we have 


One of the locely recovered f-agments of the apocryphal 
(lospel according to the Livbrews rau, ‘just now my 
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also heard of forms of it in South Canara, What 
is to be thought of this strange belief so contrary 
to tho laws of inertia and gravity, and scienti- 
fically so incomprehensible and, abstractedly, 
impossible, but which is yet said to have 
prevailed so widcly in countries far separated 
in space and time? The only reply can be 
that people have related what they believed to be 
facts. ven now in this most practical and scep- 
tical age, in London, Paris, and Now York, men 
have been startled to hear in spiritualist circles 
assertions of “levitation,” or an irdhi-power, by 
which certain persons are floated up to ceilings, 
or even transported instantancously from one 
room to another ina distant quarter of the town. 
Persons who assert they have witnessed such 
things are pelted with outerics of ‘trickery,’ 
‘imposture,’ ‘incupacity to observe,’ victims of 
‘unconscious cerebration,’ and the like, and 
leaders of science and people of enlightened 
minds do not conceal their contempt. Into 
this contest we do not desire to enter, 

In connection with the foregoing subject a 
few closing remarks may perhaps be ventnred 
Tinmense advances have been made in 
the study and 
modern [indn literature. 


here. 
knowledge of ancient and 
We know more of 
the mythologies, religions, histories, @enealo- 
vies, arts, and architecture of India than the 
natives themselves. Languages long obsolete, 
and inscriptions graven in forgotten characters, 
But there is 


region of Windu thought and literature in 


have been unlocked. one wide 
which we have hardly set foot, and that is 
their astrological and oceult sciences and rites. 
We complain that we are out of sympathy with 
the Hindu mind, that we know it only officially 
and externally, and cannot reach the inner life 
and thought of the people. One reason is 
the supercilions contempt ,with which the 
English, more than others, regard that astro- 
logical and mystical lore before which the 
entire native mind, throughout the length 
and breadth of India, crouches in absolute 
subjection, Tho educated official, versed in 
Mill and Macaulay, no less than the simple 
ryot; but the former whilst perhaps discuss- 
ing questions of European science and philo- 
sophy with his Knglish Master, will nover 
allude to those belicfs and practices by which 


mother the Holy Spirit took mo by one of my hairs and 
bere we up on to the great raountain Tabor.” - 


Decemser, 1880.] 
his daily life is regulated, for he instinctively 
feels that he would meet with nothing but 
derision for such. follies and absurdities. None 
the less his everyday conduct and domestic 
concerns are directed by the astrological Brah- 
man, without whose permission he dares take 
no step or undertake anything of moment. 
It is unfortunate that the prepossessions of 
Englishmen in gencral so completely deter 
then from seeking any acquaintance with the 
occult seienees and customs of the Tfindus, 
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for in them rests one of the keys whieh unlock 
the popular mind and disclose its controlling 
influences, These are so despotic, varied, and 


intricate, so entwined with every act and 


relation of life, that some adequate knowledge 
of and insivht into them are most needful alike 
for lewislators and administrators, teachers 
and missionaries, who too often work in the 
dark without suspecting the hidden cause of 
much of of sue. 


them difficulties and want 


1 
eess.'? 


BUDDHISM. 


BY REV. 8. BEAL, B.A. 


One of the most interesting but intricate 
questions that can ocenpy the attention of the 
Buddhist student is the listory of the eighteen 
sects into which the Buddhist Church was at 
an early date separated. A clear aecount of 
the led to the 
several tenets held by the separatists was, tm 
the opinion of the late Mr. Spence Hardy, one 
of the ereat destderafa tn the history of this 
religion, The Tibetan 
contain much yaluable on 
Among other works in the northern 


cuuses that schisms and the 


Chinese ond books 


information {hese 
points. 
copy of the Tripitaka, common un the monis- 
teries of China and Japan, is one whieh con- 
tains three translations from Sanskrit of the 
the 


This Vasuimitra’ was one 


treatise, written by Wasuimatra, on 
cighteen schools, 
of the Buddhist patriarchs who lived probably 
about the time of Kanishka, that is,as far 
as we knowat present withany certamty, about 
42 pc 
the differences that existed in traditions, cus- 


THis aim was evidently to reconcile 


toms, and acknowledged seriptures; and Lt was 
probably under hisauspices, or by his tnfluence, 
that the Great Council held that re- 
arranged and revised the Buddhist Canon as 
it is known in the North. 
translations of this treatise into Chinese; the 
first is anonymous, and is most obscure. ‘The 
second is by Chin-ti, of the Tsindynasty. The 
third is by Hiwen Thsang, of the Tang dynas- 
It would be rash to attempt a translation 


Wis 


There are three 


ty. 


-—-—— 
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1° fT have renson ‘o think thatthe Jute Prof. If. U. 
Wilson, a acholar of profound learning, and also of treat 
ecantion and reserve, had gone deeper into these subjcets 
than perliaps any ther Huropean Orientalist. 





Sa a a a a acca cite, See ace Ne ee ee 


of these treets into Mnetish without aid or 
direction—nor would the present writer have 
wndertaken such a task-- but, unfortunately, 
there isa parallel translation from the Tibe- 
tandn Vassiliel’s [Mistory of Diuddhisic (Second 
Supplement, p. 222). This translation by the 
learned writer named above was prepared after 
vareful comparison of the Tibetan text with 
the three Chinese versions. 


The vesalt is ne 
doubt an accurate, though most obscure, repro- 
duction of the work by Vasuinitra., ft may 
perhaps be usefal to attempt an independent 


Not, 


that we ean hope to render all plain, but with 


version of the three Chinese transhutions, 


the purpose of inducing scholars in China to 
look into this matter, and endeavour to throw 
some Toht on the subject by comparing these 
traustitions and working mdependently in the 
production of others» The matter may appear of 
little consequence to some, and needless labour 
to others, but m the presence of facts, which are 
dinly comine to our knowledge, it) becomes 
vhnost the duty of those who are interested in 


the religious development of the Kastern mind, 


not only ite fuclia, but im other countries more 


ov less affeeted by Indian speculations, to search 
out the causes and the character of that deve- 
lopment, and so connect. it with the religious 
movements which oecurred elsewhere about the 
sume tine, We proceed to give part of the 
translation by the anonymous Chinese writer, 
and which stands first in the Buddhist Canon? 


nee eee aoe, = we a ae - ee i i ne a we ae SS ear rename tt 


2 fed. Ant. vol. LV, p. 363. 
* By some he ta placed rather later —Enp. fA. 
> 'Tifis translation ts denoted us C by Vassilier. 
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An Account of the Highteen Principal Schools 
of Buddhism, from the original Treatise of 
Vasumitra, translated into Chinese by 
three separate authors, 

1. A treatise on the cightceu schools (trans- 
lator’s name wiknown), 

In the 14th seetion of the latter volume of 
the werk known as the Queries of Manjnsri 
(Manjusripariprichchhd), the subject being “The 
[It is thus written :] 


At this tine Manjugri questioned Buddha 


division into schools,” 


thus: * World-honoured ! Mxplaim, pray vou, 
what will be the different schools into which 
your followers will be separated ino the future 
after your Wrredva, and from what original 
division these schools will be fomned 7’ 
Buddha Manjusri thus: “ There 
will be twelve schools among my followers 


answered 


hereafter, in which (the separate mterpretation 
af) my law will be preserved in the world. 
These schools will be the repositories of the 
diversified fruits of my Serviptures (pilates), 
without priority or inferiority. - justas the taste 
of sea-water is everywhere the same—or as the 
twelve sons of one man all honest and true, so 
will be the exposition of my doetrine advocated 
hy these schools, Manjusri! the two original 
germs of these separate schools wil be found 
in the rendering of my doctrine by the Mah 4- 
yinaand the Drajhaparamita systems, 
Tho Srivakas, Pratyeka Buddhas, and different 
Junddhas (Ae, the deetrine which teaches these 
three degrees of religious advaneement) wall 
come from the Prajiaparanita. Manjusri!l as 
earth, water, fire, wind ane space compose the 
niiterial and visible umyerse, so the Mahdyina 
and the Prajhaparamita compose the material 
of the system in which these different degrees 
of Spriyakas, Pratyeka-Buddhas, and Bnddhas 
are entertained,” 
Manjusri asked Buddha 


this question : 


* This word means the great eongregation, composed of 
young and old whke, the same as the school of “ yarivus 
wud miscellaneous Moral Rules..’— Ch, Kd. | 

9 This word means the congregation of ald meu only, it 
is the same as that which acknowledges the authority of the 
fortgin dd) Viney only. 

6 So entled because they agreed im the main with the 
Mahfaanghikas.- (Ch. Kd] 

* Frora the name of the master who formed it.—[Ch. Ed} 

‘ So valtod from tho “famous wisdom’’ of its founder. 
me Oh. Jacl | 

¥ So enlled from the locality in which the founder lived. 

So ealled from the locality ia which the founder lived. 

Likewise som the abode of the founder. 
** Su culled because the fuunder of the gchool held the 
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“World-honoured! and by what names will 
these schools be known?” . 

Buddha rephed: “The two schools first 
formed will be ‘the Mahasimephikas* and 
the Pi-l’® (Sthaviras). Withina hundred years 
after my Nireduu a school will be formed called 
‘Yeb-wn-in’? (Mkabhyohirikhas (Burnouf, tom. 
I,p.357), ov Kkavyavaharikis (according to Vas- 
silief's Buldhism, p. 227, n.)]. Again, within a 
hundred years from the tormation of this school, 
another willbe formed called Ko-kiu-li'7| Kukku- 
likas |. Within a hundred years from this unother 
school will arise called To-eman’ (Babnseu tiyas). 
Withina hundred years from this there will be 
another sehool formed, enlled  * Che-tai-ho’® 
[Chaitiyavadas]. Within another hundred years 
a school will arise ealled ¢ Kastern Mountain’? 
( Pdrvasailas]. Within a handred years another 
school will arise from this called ‘Northern 
Mountain’? [Uttarasailis]. These seven schools 
eome from the Mahasamgbikas, and in- 
cluding the original Suheha, or congregation, 
they are classified as cteht schools, 

“yom the Stlaviras were formed cleven 
schools. Within a hundred years from the 
origin of the above school, there arose another, 
called Yeh-tsai-wu-in’!? (Sarvastivadas), With- 
ina hundred years from this school proceeded 
another, eatled © Yun-shan'** (flannavatis). 
Withina hondred years from this school another 
will arise, called ‘Vatsipatriyas’’* (sons of 
the calf). Within a hundred years after this 
anotherschoolealled ‘Dharmottariyas.'? 
Within a hundred gears from this another called 
‘Bhadraiyantyas.?% Within a lmndred 
years froin this school will come another called 
‘Yih-tsai-sho-kwei? (Sammatiyas). Within a 
hundred years another school willarise from this, 
rtlled ‘Jing-shan*® (Jungle-hill, 2e., Shan- 
Within a hundred years after this 


arose another sehool called ‘'Tai-pul-ho-ki’?? 


nagarika). 


ositiva existence of all things in the threo worlds.— 
‘Ch. Ed.] 

13 So called from the abode of the Founder. 

At Prom the name of the founder. 
§ From the name of the founder. 
© From the name of the founder. 
7 So called from the great esteem in which the raster 
was held amony men. 

#4 So called from tho character of the place where the 
founder lived. The name in Sanskrit however means 
sf uF six towns,” and so in Tibetan; sce Vassilicf, p. 231.-— 


—-— 


19 'So called because the founder of this school was, 
when a child, ca$t into a well hy his mother, and when his 
father sent to recover his body he was ‘ound uninjured. 
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(Mahisivakus), Within a hundred years from 
this arose the school called ‘ Fau'#? (Dharma- 
guptis). Within a hundred years 
school arose ealled 


another 
‘Ka-hi-pi'?* (Kasyapiyas). 
Within a hundred years from this another 
school arose named ‘ Sicon-tu-lo-ku’?? (Samkau- 
tikis or Sautrantikis), The above are the 
eleven schools derived from the Sthaviras, 
and including their mother-school, 
twelvo distinct branches.” 

' Buddha spoke the following ydthas :— 
“The school of the Mahasaimyehikas 

Will divide into seven parts, 


coun prise 


The Sthaviras into eleven, 

This is what we term the twelve schools, ?? 

The eighteen including the two original, 

All these will arise from the Mahayana, 

Which admits of neither 
diction. 

Now I say that in future time will appear, 


affirmation or coutra- 


Tho miscellancous writings of the Master Kuma- 
rajiva 

After the cessation (niredna) of the true Law, 

Just one hundred years ; 

And by these various productions 

The true Law will be gradually destroyed, 

Inveryone forming hts own views, 

Founding their opinions on heterodox sects, 

Despising that which onght to be honoured. 

A rebellious and discontented tone will arise 

But now the Sdtras alone are the ground 

On which to build the doctrine of Buddha, 

Relyimg on the former truths. 

Seeking vw foundation on this solid: basis, 

As like in the multitude of sand particles 

Seeking for the trne gold. 

Thns have L heard former sages, 

Who appear ke suns among meu.” 

“One bandred and sixteen years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha (én a) city called ¢ T-ta-fuhy,’ 
(I for Pa, therefore equivalent to Pa-ta-fuh, 
ae. Pataliputra) there shall be a king called 
‘A-yu’ (Agoka) who shall gather (asin a square) 
the whole of Jambudwipa as his empire. In 
his time the division of the preat congregation 
into schools shall begin. There shall anise a 
Bhikshnu calls Neng’ (able), and another called 
‘Vin-un’ (Nidana), and another called ¢ To-maa’ 
(Bahuérutiya 2 ena »shall assert. the necessity 


oe ee = = oe meee - se ee nev Soe ews 


29 The f iunder’s nine. 
31 The founder’s name. 
22 "The founder rested his deductions a the Satras. 


THE EIGHTEEN SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM. 
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of teaching five propositions as a basis for 
rehgious Instruction. he five points are 


these :-— 
Profit and inerense from others. 
Tenoranee. 
Doubt. 
Words according to the religions formula. 
To obtain reason. 
“Tt was from a consideration of these ques- 


tions that the first two schools arose, to wit, 
the Mahasaiehikas and the Stha- 


virnas.* 

“In the middle of the century (sfollowsny) 
the Muahfsamehikis 
follows :--‘1) 
(2) 
(33) 


Again the middle of a century or so after the 


other sehools arose ons 


‘¥ih-shwo? | Kkavyavaharikas ;, 
‘Chu-shai-kan-shwo' [ Lokottaravadins j, 


‘Wine-kw | Gokulikas or) Kukkutikas ;. 


Mahtsimehikas will other sehools. 
“elled | 

“Avain, in the middle of the two hundred 
the hheretieal followers of the Maha- 


ddéva, taking on themselves the vows of religt- 


orivinate 
Shi-ehi-lan, 2° 


years, 


ous asectics, fixed their abode in Moant Chaitiya. 
Avain, from the Mahdsimghikas arose three 
other schools, viz. Che-tika,t Huh-pi-lo’ (Apara), 
and Uttarasaila. Thus from the Mahasanghika 
arose nine schools, viz. (1) Mahasarazhikas, (2) 
Nkavyavahirika, (3) Lokottaravadin, () Goku- 
lika, (D) Bahusrutiya, " (6) ) Shi-chi, (7) Yan-ka, 
(8) Ho-lo, (9) Uttarasaila, 

“Tn the nuddle of the® three hundred yerrs 
from the Sthavira school, arose from contro: 
the of the 
Abhidharma, tcc schools, as follows : (1) 
Sarvastivadiny, also called Hetuvada, (2) 


versies connected =o with Canon 


Vfaimavatas. Inthe middleof the three hund red 
years again there arose another school called 


Vatsiputriy as, from this school sprang 


another, called Dharinagup ta (or Dharmot- 


tariyas), another called Bhadriyanivas, 


and ayvain, another called Ma-l (where /r is evi- 


dently ib mistake for fr), otherwise mamed San- 
mi-ti (Sammativas), another school called the 
school of the six cities Con Ras): Again, 


the S 
produced another school, viz, Mahigasakas, 


in dhe three hundreth year, Sarvastivadins 


from which sprang the Dharmaguptias (so 
~lled fromthe Master of the se hoor whose name 


a2 1 ne is the welve nen that sprang from ie Ma- 
histhavirds. 4° In Chinese, bigh-seat.’ 
79 T eannot explain this title at present.-—S. B. 
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was In-chi-lin).?® Again, in this three hundredth 
ycur, another school sprang from the Sarvisti- 
vadins, called Yan-li-sha (Varsha), likewise 
named Kisyapiyas. Inthe four hundredth 
year from the Sarvastavadins sprang another 
school called Seng-kai-lin-to (Samkranti), so 
satled from the name of its founder Ycou-to-lo 
(Uttara). this 
Sautraintika. 

“Thus, from the school of the Mahastha- 
viras branched off twelve schools, viz. (1) 
Mahdasthaviras, (2) ITanimavatas, (3) 
Sarvastivadins,(t) Vatsiputriy as, (5) 
Dharmottariyas,(6) Bhadrayaniyas, 
(7) Samiauatiyas, (8) The selool of six 
Cities, (V) Mahisasikas, (10) Dharma- 
euptas, (11) Kasyapiyas; (12) San- 
trantikas.” 

We will now proceed to speak of the distin. 


school was also known as 


euishing tents of these varions schools, both to 
theiy radical differences und also those held?” 
in common, 
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The following schools, Mahasimghikas, Eka- 
vyavahirikas, Lokottaras, Kukkutikas, hold the 
views we are about to mention. ‘hey all say that 
the traditions respecting tho Biddhas having 
been born into the world (as men) are incor- 
rect—that the lawis Tathigata, andtheonly 
one Inthe world. They all say that the (systenr 
of region known as) ‘turning the Wheel of the 
Law’ isatanend. They say that “ things exist,” 
“relationships exist,” “trath exists.’ They 
say that Tathigata is infinitely extended, im- 
measurably glorious, eternal in duration, that 
to his power of recollection Cav, smriti), his 
power of faith (rdddhabala), his experience of 
jey, and lis life, there is no end ; he sleeps not, 
he speaks, asks, reflects not ; they say that his 
existence is ever oue and uniform (one heart), 
that all things born may obtain deliverance by 
having his instruction, that ino his essential 
existence (one heart, chachitta) Tathigata com- 
prehends all subjects (laws) ina moment by his 
own wisdom, 
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(Continued from p. 282.) 


No. 5.—Fouk-Tacy. 

Buinygan Badshdhzddi.—Princess Aubergine." 

Once upon a time thee lived a poor Brah- 
man and his wife, so poor that they very often 
did not know where to turn for a meal. 

One day in the jangal he saw a Baingan 
He dug it up, planted it by lis cottage 
door, and watered it. Tt grew wonderfully, and 
by and bye bore one large baingan frnit. 

At Jast a day came when there was abso- 
lately nothing in the house to eat. So the 

jraliman said-— Wife, pick the baingan, and get 
Then the Brahmant took 


plant. 


if ready for dinner, 
w knife und eut the baingan fruit off: as she did 
po she thonght she heard a sort of moan come 
from the tree. However she sat «down, and 
heyan to peel the baingan, when she heard a 
tiny voice, say quite distinctly “Take care 
please! oh do take care! peel inore gently, or 
the kmfe will ran into me.” The Brahmani 
was terribly perplexed, but she pcoled as gently 
as she could, and when she got through the 


aA Vide Vassilief, p- 232 n. 3. a 
2" So 1 would translate ‘ Chung-kan.” 

1s 158 lao ly hin Bungan Badshthz4dt--Prin- 

cess Aubergine. Biingan, ulso baigun and begun, and 


rind, lo! out stepped the most beautiful little 
princess you ever saw. 

The poor couple had no children, so they 
were delighted, and cherished her as their own, 
giving her tho name of Princess Aubergine. 

Now a king lived close by who had. a beauti- 
fnl wife and seven young sons, By chance a 
slave girl from the palace went into the Brah- 
man’s hattoask for fire, and saw the beautiful 
Aubergine, So she went home, and said to her 
mistress, “ Oh, in a hovel yonder, lives a prin- 
cess so beantiful that if my lord the king 
clapped eyes on her for a moment, you would 
soon be forgotten.” This put the queen, who 
was a sorceress, into a fearful rage, and she set 
abont in her mind, to lay a trap for the 
beautiful Princess Aubergine. If she conld only 
get her into the palace, sho felt sure she could 
manage to destroy her. So she sent a message to 
say she had heard mach of Princess Aubergine’s 
beauty, and would like to sce it for herself. 

Now the princess was vain of her beauty, so 


se atee ee - = ee ee 
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Bhanta is the cgz-plant, in French aubergine : scientific 
nama-—Solanum melongent, It is usually called Brinjal 
by Europeans in India. This story abounds in various forma 
In the Panjéb; the version here given was taken from an old 
woman at Kastr near Labor, of Parbid origin.—R. C. T. 
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she, nothing loth, went to the palace. The 
queen pretended to be wonder-struck, and 
said, “Now you must never leave me. You 
are only fitto ive in a palace. You are my 
sister henceforth.’’? So the Princess Aubergine, 
nothing loth, stayed, and they exchanged 
veils and becaine sisters.” 

But the queen saw ata glance that Princess 
Aubergine was no human being® but a fairy. 
Therefore sho laid strong spells upon her 
while she slept, and asked “ Now tell me true, 
in what thing does your life lier’ Then the 
Princess, spell-bound, answered: “In the life of 
your eldest son. Kill him and [ too will die.” 
So the wicked queen went next day to where 
her young son was sleeping, and killed him 
with herown hand, Then she sent the slave girl 
to Princess Aubergine’s apartments to see if 
she too were dead, but the girl returned, saying 
“She is alive and well, reading her Kuldm-ul- 
lah.’™* 

Then tho wicked queon was greatly incensed, 
and laid stronger spells on the princess, asking 
her again—“ Now tell me true, in what thing docs 
your life lie?’ And she answered, “ In the lite 
of your second son. Kill him, and I too shall 
dic.” So the queen next day killed her second 
son with her own hands, and sent the slave girl 
to sce if Princess Aubergine was also dead. 
But the slave girl returned. saying“ She ts alive 
and well, reading her Mtuld@m-ul-luk.” Then the 
queen was enraged and threw stronger spells on 
the poor princess, and this time when the queen 
asked, “ Now tell me trne, in what thing does 
your life he ?” “Tn the life of 
your third gon,” and soit happened every day, 


she answered 


till all the queen’s seven young sous were killed. 

Then the queen summoned up all her ait, 
and laid such strong spells on the Princess 
Aubergine that she could no longer resist them, 
but when the queen asked, “ Now tell me truce 
in what thing does your life lic 7” she sobbed 
and mouned--In a river far from here, lives 
w fish red and green. Inside the fish you'll find 
a bumble bee, inside the bumble bee there is a 


9 Amongat the women of the Panjéb a formal exchanga 
of veils and drinking milk together from. une cup is the 
common way of swearing friendshipe-T. A. 8. 

a) Bs) eof Adaumedd, descended from Adam (po T) 
human.-- 2. T. : 

AM 0 US katt. --ul-lah, that is God’s word, the glys 
Qurdn. This is another proof of the mixture of Hinduism 
and Muhammadanism in the Panjib among the lower 
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tiny box, and in that box is the ‘nine lakh’ 
necklace.® Put iton and I shall die.” 

So when the king returned from hunting, and 
came to visit the queen, she began (o sob and ery. 

“What is the matter, ny queen ?” asked he. 

“Oh my life is wasted. I had better die.” 
sobbed she, 

“ Not so,” answered he, “tell mo what it is 
you want.” 

Then she told him her life was bitter to her 
unless she possessed the nine-likh necklace.” 

“ But where is it to be found,” said he. 

So she said: “In a river far from here lives 
awfish. In the fish is a bumble bee, in the bee a 
box, and inside the box the nino lakh necklace.” 

Now the king was kind to his wife, and 
gricved sincerely for the loss of his seven young 
sons, who, the queon said, had diced suddenly of 
an infectious disease, and being anxious to 
comfort her, he ordered all the fishermen in’ the 
kingdom to fish for the queen's red fish. And 
when it was caught he had it opened, and sure 
cnough inside was the bumble bee, and inside the 
bee was the box, and inside the box the nine-likh 
necklace. So the queen put it on and was happy. 

Now when Princess Aubergine had told her 
seerct, sho kuew her life was gone, so she 
returned sadly to the Brahman’s hut. She told 
the kind old people she would soon die, and 
begged them not to burn or bury her body. 
e'Phig is what you niust dlo,’” she said, “ dress 
me in my finest clothcs&, seatter [lowers on my 
bed, and carry me to the wildest jangal Place 
the bed on the gronnd, and biuild a mud wall 
round if so high that no one can see over. And 
leave me there.” 

So when she died (which she did at the very 
moment the wicked queen pnt on the nine-lakh 
necklace) the old Brialinans did what Princess 
Aubergine had told them. Then the queen sent 
the slave girl to the Brahman’s house to see 
if Aubergine were really dead and bummed. She 
returned saying “she is dead, but not burnt 
or buried; they have carried her ont to the 
jangal, and built a mud wall roand her bed 


meee 8 ee ee ota ee -—- ee nr on te ee 


classes before n&ticed, for here we have a girl brought up 
ina Brahinan’s house reading the Queedn !- RL CG. P. 


© yet) 93 rtueelthkhda hdr, the nine Mkh necklace, 


this fabulous necklace of nine lakhs of rupees appenrs te 
have no particular story attached to it, and ia used tn ou 
vague way as we would use the ‘ philosopher's stone.” 
The necklace is well known in the Panjitb aud occurs In 
many of the folk tales —lt. C. T. 
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and there she lies beautiful as the moon.” The 
queen was not satisfied, but she could do no more. 

Now the king grieved for his fine young sons, 
and every day to try and forget his grief he 
went out hunting. Then said the queen, ‘Oh 
my lord, hunt if it pleascs you to the east, and 
to the west, and to the south, but towards the 
north donot huntor evil may befall you.” This 
she said for fear ho should find the dead 
Princess Aubergine who lay towards the north. 
Now one day the king hunted to the east and 
the west and the south, but no game was to be 
found, so, without thinking of what the queen 
had said, he wandered alone to the northwards. 
Soon he saw a curious high enclosure with 
no door, and he wondered what it was; he 
climbed over, and lo! there on a bed decked 
with flowers lay tho Princess Aubergine beauti- 
ful as the moon, or lovelier than any living 
woman. He could not believe she was dead, 
he became so enamoured of her beauty that he 
stayed beside her all day, praying and _ besecch- 
ing her to open horeyes. At night he returned 
to the palace, but with the dawning he took 
his bow, saying he was going out hunting alone, 
and ran to Aubergine. So he passed day after 
day kneeling by her bed, weeping and besecch- 
ing her to riso. Now aftcr nine months had 
gone by, he one day found the most beautiful 
little boy imaginable lying by the side of the 
dead Aubergine. Ho was astonished, but taking 
the infant in his arms, ht cared for it all day, and 
at night gave it back to itsdead mother. After 
some time it began to talk, and one day the 
king said to it “Is your mothor always dead ?”’ 
Then the child answered “No! at night she 
is alive, and cares for me as you do in the 
day.” Then the king bid the child ask his 
mother what made her die. The next day the 
boy answered “It is the: nine-likh necklace 
which the qucen wears. At night she takes it 
off, and hangs it up beside her. (hen my 
mother becomes alive again, but dics when the 
queen puts on the necklace next morning.” 
At this the king was puzzled. and said, ‘‘ Ask 
your mother to-night whose son you are.” 

Next day the boy answered ‘“‘Mother bids 
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me say [ am your son, sent to console you for 
the loss of the seven fair sons the queen foully 
murdered for the sake of Princess Aubergine.” 
Then the king was very wroth, and said to 
the boy, ‘* Ask your mother to-night how I am to 
recover the necklace from the wicked queen, 
and punish her.” 

Next day the boy said—‘ Mother says I am 
the person to take the necklace from the queen, 
only do you carry me to the palace to-night.” 
So the king carried his little son back to the 
palace, and told all the courtiers that tho child 
was his heir. Then the queen became mad 
with jealousy, especially when she thought of 
her own soven dead sons, and she determined 
to poison the child. So sho prepared some 
beautiful poisoned sweetmeats, and caressed the 
boy, saying, ‘* Here my son, eat these.” But the 
child said “ No, I will not eat them unless you 
Ict mo play with that beautiful necklace you 
wear round your neck.” 

The quecnu was determined to poison the 
child, and seeing no other way of inducing him 
to eat the sweetmeats, she gave him the 
necklace; no sooner had he got it than he 
fled away so fast that no one could catch him. 
Ife ran to where the Princess Aubergine lay 
dead, and threw it round her neck; she imme- 
diatcly became alive again, lovelier than ever. 
Then tho king came and asked her to go to 
the palace as his wife, but. she said—‘‘T will 
never come until the wicked queen is dead, she 
would only murder me and my son. This is 
what you must do. Dig a deep ditch on the 
threshold of the door, fill it with scorpions and 
snakes, fling the wicked queen into it, and bury 
her alive. Then I will walk over her grave and 
be your wife.” 

So the king had the ditoh dug and filled with 
scorpionsand snakes. Thon he went to his wife, 
and said, ‘‘ Come and see something wonderful ;”’ 
but she suspecting a trick would not come. 
Then they seized and bound her and flung 
her into the ditch amongst the scorpions and 
anakes, and covered her over with earth. Then 
Princess Aubergine and her son walked over 
the grave, and Jived happily ever after. 


WESTERN CHALUKYA GRANT OF AMBERA. 


_ At p. 96 of Vol. VITI is given a transcription 
and translation of a grant of Ambera. By an 
oversight the facsimiles of the plates:were not 


lithographed in time for that volume. They 
are now given in the accompanying plate for 
purposes of paleographie comparison.— Ep, 
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THE KASIKA2 
BY PROFESSOR F, MAX MULLER, OXFORD. 


_ ‘The . publication of this ancient commentary* on 

_PSnini’s grammar has long formed a desideratum 
of Sanskrit scholarship, and it reflected great 
credit on the editors and publishors of the Pandit 
that they resolved on bringing out this text in 
the numbers of their journal. We are surprised 
that their journal, which contained so many valu- 
able articles and editiones principes of Sanskrit 
texts, should have met with so little support in 
India and Europe that it had to be discontinued. 
it may be said that the Sanskrit texts were not 
always edited according to the strictest rules of 
European criticism, aud that somo of them hardly 
deserved to be drawn from the shelves of native 
libraries. Nevertheless, tho Pandit was a truly 
- giseful journal, welcome to all Sanskrit scholars, and 
its discontinuancois deeply regretted by those who 
have the progress of Sanskrit scholarship at heart. 
- The text of the Kdéikd was one of the last works 
published in the Pandit, and it has since been 
issued by itselfin two volumes. There aro few 
grammatical works which have been edited with 
greater care than has been bestowed on tho Kdsikd 
by Pandit BAlagAstri ; and he deserves the thanks 
of all scholars in India and Europe who look on 
_a right understanding of Panini as the only safe 
foundation of Sanskrit scholarship. Perhaps tho 
best return we can make to him is a slight contri- 
bution towards fixing the date of this important 
graminar, the authors of which have been referred 
by different writers to dates varying from the 
seventh to the fourteenth centuries Ap. 

Prof. Bochtlingk, in the Introduction to his 
edition of Panini’s Grammar (p. liv.), referred the 
Kadsikd Vritti to about the eighth century, on tho 
supposition that Vamana, the autho of the Kidsikd, 
could be proved to be the sume as the Vamana 

who is mentioned in the Chronicle of Kajmira 
(iv. 496). The evidence on which that careful 
scholar relied was as follows :—Kahlana Pandit, 
the author of the Rdjataranginé, is evidently an- 
xious to do full justice to Jayfipida, who, after the 
battle of Pushkaletra, recovered the throne of his 
futher, and became a patron of literature. Ho 
mentiona, therefore, in full detail his oxertions for 
the restoration of grammatical studics in Kagwira, 
and particularly the interest he took in a new 
edition, as we should call it, of Patafijali’s Mahd- 
bhdehya. Ho-then passes on to give the names 


of other learned men living at his Court, such 


as Kashtra (author of Dhdiutarangint according 











. 1 This paner appeared in The Academy of Sept. 26, and 
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to Biihler), Damodaragupta, Manoratha, Sankha- 
datta, Chitaka, Saudhimat, and VAmana. This 
Vamana was supposed to bo the author of the 
Kdéikd. But if this VAmana had been the author 
of the Kdéikd Vritti--that is to say, of a completo 
commentary on Pénini’s Grammar—would not 
Kahlana have mentioned him as connected with 
the revival of grammatical learning in Kasmira, 
instead of putting his namo casually at the end of 
a string of other names P 

It ought to be stated that Prof. Boohtlingk has 
himself surrendered this conjecture. ‘There is no 
better foundation for another conjecture, first 
started by Wilson (Asiat. Res. vol. XV, p. 55), that 
the Vimana hero mentioned at the Court of 
Jaydpida was the author of a set of poctical Stiras 
and ofa Vritti or gloss upon them. 'lho untena- 
bility of that view has been fully shown by 
Dr. Cappoller in the Introduction to hia edition 
of Vémana’s Kivydlanktra-vritti (Jena, 1875). 
Véimana, the author both of the text and of the 
gloss of this work, quotes Sddraka, the author of 
the Mrichchhakatikd ; Kélidisa, the nuthor of the 
Sukuntald, Urvasi, Milavika, Meghadiita, Kumdra- 
sambhava, and Raghuvaméa ; Amaru, Bhavabhtti, 
Magha, the JTariprabodha, the Ndmamdld, Kd- 
mandakantti, Visdkhilu, and Kavirdja, Now if this 
Kavirija is intendod for the author of the 
Rdghavapdndaviya, this would be sufficient to place 
Vamana at least after 1000 a.v., while Jay&pida, 
his supposed patron, diéd in 776 av. 

After having assigned to Vamana, the author of 
the Kdvydlankdra, his datcfin the twelfth century, 
Dr. Cappeller proceeds to identify this Vamangs 
with Vaimana, the author of the Kisikd Vritti. 
Ilis argaments, however, are hardly convincing ; 
he relies chicfly on a gtatement of BéluéAstrin, in 
the Introduction to his edition of the Kidsikd, where 
that scholar spenks of a third Vamana, a poet, 
who wroto tho Lokottaralalita, in MoharAshtra, 
and places him in Saka 1595, é.c., 1673 a.p., adding 
that tho grammarian Vfimana lived 500 years 
earlier, t.c., 1173 a.p. If Prof. Weber states that 


‘Balasdstrin assigns the grammarian Vamana to 


the thirteezth century (iat. of Sansk, Lit, p. 226) 
this must refer to some other paper which has 
escaped my notice. Béalasdstrin, however, gives no 
evidence in support of his statement, nor does he, 
so fur as Tam aware, ever hint at V&mana, the 
graramarian, being tho samc as Vaimana, the 
rhetorician. 





Aphorisms, by Pandit VAmana and Tay Aditya Edited b 
Pandit Balagdstri, Professor of Hindu Law in the Sanskri 
College, Bensres. (Bonaros, 1876, 1878.) 
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Prof. Goldstiicker, in a similar manner—that is, 
without producing sufficient evidence—referred 
Vaémana, the grammarian, to the same recent 
period as the Siddhinta-Kaumudi, Nageéa, Puru- 
shottama, and other grammarians (Goldstiicker, 
Pdnini, p. 89)—therofore to a period latcr than 
the thirteenth century. 

Before we try to fix the date of Vamana, tho 
author of the Aidsikd Vrilti, it will be necessary to 
determine, first, whether he was the only author 
of that book. Colehrooke, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 
ix) spoke of the Kiisikd as the work of Juydditya, 
or Vimano Jaydditya. Bilasdstrin, the editor 
of the Adsik?, thought likewise at first that 
Vamana and Jaydditya, who are mentioned as the 
authors, were one andthe same person (Pandit, 
June 1878, p. 20,1. 9). Ho found, however, after- 
wards that Bhattojidikshita, the author of the 
Siddhdnta-Kaumudi, clearly distinguishes between 
the opinions of Jaydditya und Vimana (Sitra v. 
4, 42; od. Tarkavaéchuspati, vol. I, p. 727); and he 
might have learnt the same from Prof. Aufrecht’s 
excellent edition of the Vaddi Nétras (Pref, p. xv; 
Sitra i. 52). Balasastrin afterwards assigned the 
first, second, fifth, and sixth books to Jayiditya, 
the rest to Vamana, while inan ancient MS. of 
the Kdéikd, discovered by Dr. Bithler in KadSmir 
(Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A.S., 1877, 
p. 72), the first four adhydéyas are ascribed to 
Jaydditya, the last four to Vaimana. (Sce also 
Kielhorn, Kdtydyana and Patanjali, p. 12, note.) 
he evidence is therefore decidedly in favour of 
Vamaua and JayAditya beiag two different persons 
and joint authors of the Adéikd. The next ques- 
tion is, can we determine their date, or at least the 
date of one of them P 

In the Preface to the sixth volame of my edi- 
tion of the Riy-Veda (p. xxisx.), L endeavoured to 
show that the statement made by Bhattojidikshita 
in the Subdakaustubha, and “by the author of the 
Manorand, viz, that Vinnana, whose fame had 
been eclipsed by Vopadeva, had been brought 
forward again by Madhava, was so far confirm- 
ed by the commentary on the tig-Veda, that 
Vopadeva is nowhere quoted by Madhava, while 
Vamana is quoted at Icast once in the com- 
mentary on the fiig-Veda, and more, frequently 
ja Shyana’s Dhdtuvritti, Bilasistrin conclud- 
ed rightly from that verse that Vamana must 
be older than Madhava, 1859 a.p., and older 
than Vopadeva, twelfth century. I added that 
Sdyana quotes both Haradatta, the, author of the 
Padamanjart, an exposition of the Adsikd, and 
Nydsakara, z.¢., Jinendra, the author of the Nydsa 
or Kdgéikd-vritli-paijikd. This last book is likewise 
quoted by the author of a commentary called tho 
Kiivyakdmatienu, probably the work of Vopadeva, 
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so that the interval between the authors of the 
Kdéikd and those who could quote from comment- 
aries on their works must be extended accordingly. 

This was the state of uncertainty in which the 
date of the Kdsikd had to be left. ‘* It must be 
earlier than the twelfth century” (Burnell, Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammariane, p. 92); “ it is not 
a modorn work” (Biihler, loc. cié., -p. 73). Such 
were the last utterances of two of the most com- 
petent judges. 

One other argument in favour of the compara- 
tively early date of Vimana and Jayfditya should 
not be passed over. It was produced by Bailaséds- 
trin, who showed that both were evidently Jainas, 
or, what is tho same with him, Bauddhas. Like 
the Amarakosha, the Kdsikd begins without any 
invocation or exposition of the character of the 
book, a custom always observed by orthodox 
writers. Secondly, the authors of the Kdsikd 
actually alter tho text of Panini, which no ortho- 
dox Bréhman would venture to do. In Silra iv. 
2,43, they insert sahdya, writing grdmajanaban- 
dhusahdyebhyas tal instead of Pinini's grdmajana- 
bandhubhyas tal, Thirdly, they quote instances 
referring to Buddhist literature, which, again, no 
respectable writer would do. When giving an 
instance of the use of the verb nf, inthe Atmane- 
pada, meaning “to be honoured,” they say, 
“Chirva is honoured in the Lokiyata school.” - 
This Charva (Chfrvika P) is said to be a name of 
Buddha, and means here a Buddhist teacher, who 
is honoured in the Lokéyata school. An orthodox 
writcr would have quoted authorities from ortho- 
dox, never from nihilistic, schools. And DaAln- 
gdstrin adds that there were other distinguished 
grammarians too at that time who were Jainns— 
for instance, the author of the Nydsa, Jinendra- 
buddhi—but that their works were afterwards 
eclipsed by those of orthodox grammarians, such us 
Blattojidikshita, Haridikshita, Nagegabhatta, &c. 

After. thus having established two points— 
viz., that Vimana and Jayédit.ya were joint authors 
of the Kd4éikd, and that they were Jainas or 
Bauddhas, we return to the question as to their 
probable age. Much light on Indian chronology 
has been received, as is we'l known, from Chincse 
writers, whether from translators of Sanskrit 
texts, or from travellers, such as Fa-Hian, Sung- 
yun, Ifiwen-Thsang, and others. Mecting in 
Mr. Beal's Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka 
(p. 94) with the title ofa work called Nan-hue-ki- 
kwet-chouen, being ‘‘ Records concerning Visits 
and Returns to the Southern Seas,” -I consulted 
Mr. Kasawara on the contents of the work. He 
informed me that it was written by I-tsing, one 
of the begt-known Chinese pilgrims, who left 
Guanchau, in China, in the eleventh lunar mouth 


Deoemper, 1880.) 


of the year 671 a.D., arrived at Tamralipti, in 
India, after a long voyage, in the second month 
of 673, and started from that placo for Nalanda 
in the fifth month of the same year. After the 
lapse of some years, he returned to Témralipti, 
and sailed to Si-ri- -fa-sai, in the Southern Sea 
countries, 

It sooms that he wrote his book, “ The Accounts 
of Buddhist Practices sent, being entrusted to 
one who returns to China, from the Southern 
Sea Countries,” in Si-ri-fa-sai, for he generally 
compares the practices of India with thoso of the 
Southern Sea countries. His work consists of 
two volumes, containing four books and forty 
chapters. ‘Though he does not mention how long 
he was in India, yet, as he refers to tho usurper 
Quecn, Tsak-tin-mo-hau, whose date is 690, we see 
that he must then have been absent from China 
twenty years, and have spent cightcen years in 
India. We may gather, in fact, from remarks 
occurring in his work that he was born about 6865, 
that he left China in 67], arrived at 'Tamralipti in 
673, and was still absent in 690, at the time of tho 
usurpation of Queen 'lsak-tin-mo-hau. That 
usurpation lasted till 705, when the Tang dynasty 
was restored, It is stated elsowhere that I-tsing 
died in 7138, 79 years old, and that he had returned 
tu China in 695. ) 

In the thirty-fourth chapter of his work T-tsing 
treats of learning in the West, and chiefly of 
grammatical science, the Sabdavidyd, one of the 
five ejdyde or sciences. He gives the name 
Vydkarvana, grammar, and then proceeds to speak 
of five works, genorally called graminar in India. 

1. The first is celled elementary siddhdnta, 
and begins with afdidhkirastu. Tt was originally 
taught by Mahesgvara, and-is learnt by heart by 
children when they are six years old. 
it in six months, 

Most likely this refers to the Siva Stitrus, 
granted by the favour of Mahésvara. But, 
the description given, this si/dhduta must have 
contained much more than the fourteen Siva Sdlras. 
“There aro forty-nine letters,” I-tsing writes, 
“the compounds of which are divided into cighteen 
sections, and of which altogether thiaa 
10,000 words are formed. ‘These words are ar- 
ranged in 300 glokas, of thirty-two syllables 
each.” 

1. ‘The second grammatical work is called 
Salra, the foundation of all grammatical scicnce. 
It is the work of Panini, and contains 1,000 slokas. 
Ho was inspired by Mahésvara, and is said to 
have been endowed with three eyes. Children 
begin to learn it when they are cight years old, aud 
learn it in eight months, 


They Jearn 


from 


more 


IlI. Dhdtu. This consists of 1,000 élokas, | 
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and treats of grammatical roots. 
Dhdtupdtha. 

IV. Three so-called Khilas:—(1) Ashtadhdtu, 
consisting of 1,000 slokas (on declension and 
conjugation); (2) Afan-cha, consisting of 1,000 
Slokas (on Krit suffixes P); (3) UViédi, consisting 
of 1,000 slokas (on Unddi suffixes). 

Boys of ten years learn these parts of grammar, 


Evidently a 


und finish them after three years. 


Without dwelling on some difficult questions 
connected with these AKhilas—which are rightly 
rendered by “uncultivated pieces of land"—we 
proceed at once to No, V., which is called Vritte 
Siitra, a commentary on the foregoing Sdlra. 
We are told that “it is the best umong the many 
commentaries. It contains 18,000 oleae. citing 
the words of the Séfra, and explaining intricato 
matters very clearly. Lt exposes the laws of the 
universe and the precepts of Heaven and man. 
Boys of fifteen begin to study this commentary, 
and understand it completely in five years. This 
commentary is the work of the learned Jayiditya, 
who was endowed with great ability. Uis literary 
talent was so execlent that he understood matters 
of Vilerature hearing them onee, and did not 
require to be told twice, He revered the three 
venerable ones, and performed all religious duties. 
Since his death it is nearly thirty years.” 

If we take the lowest date for I-tsing’s work, 
viz., 690 a.p, (because he mentions the usurpation 
which took place in that year), he would have 
been four years, as ho says, in Si-ri-fa-sai, and 
thirteen in India, ween he wrote the thirty- 
fourth chapter of his work ; and there is no reason 
why he should not have Inown, and, if he cared, 
have been able to ascerthin the exact date, of the 
death of the author of one of the most famous 
that tine, grammar 
which he recommends all true students, coming 
from Chius to Tudia,*to learn hy heart. On the 
whole, his description of that grammar agrees 
well with the Adéiki Vritt7, and it is almost im- 


grammars of morcover 2 


possible to imagine that Le should have fixed by 
accident or frand on the real uname of one of the 
authors of that grammar, Jayfditya, Unless the 
whole of I-tsing’s work be shown to be a spurious 
compilation, we are justified in assuming that he 
knew a commentary on Panini’s Sdtras by Jaya. 
ditya, and that, ho believed Jaydditya to have died 
not later than 660 a pb. 

I do not wish to disguise some difficulties 
connected wit]: 1-tsing’s accounts of grammatical 
literature in India. After having mentioned the 
five principal works on grammar, he mentions 
what he calls a commentary on tho Vritts Stra, 
in 24,000 glokas. ‘Ihe title seems to be Juni or 
Chuni, and the author’s name Pataittjali. This, 
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therefore, could only be Patufijali’s Mahdbhdshya, 
which may, in @ certain senso, be called a commen- 
tary on the Kdéikd Vriiti, because it is a fuller 
commentary on the same text. But why should 
it be called Juni? Is this possbily a namo 
connected with Gonika, the mother of Patafijali, 
who calls himself Gonikié-putra (Goldstiicker, 
Pdnini, p. 235), or with Gonarda, his supposed 
birth-place, from which he takes the name of 
Gonardiya P (Goldstticker, loc. cit., pp. 235, 236). 
Equally difficult is the next statement, viz., that 
he knewa cominentary on the Juni by Bhartrihari, 
in 25,000 slokas. Hecalls it Bhartrihari-discourse.® 
Is this meant for Bhartrihari’s Kiirikus? It can- 
not be meant for the Vdkyapadiya, because that 
is described afterwards. 1-tsing speaks of Bhar- 
trihari as w Buddhist. After stating that this 
work of his in 25,900 élokas treats of the principles 
of human affairs and of grammar, and also gives 
a history of the risc and decline of many familios, 
ho adds that Bhartrihari ‘was familiarly ac- 
quainted with thg principles of tho doctrine of 
‘only mind,’ and a student of logic. His name 
and virtues were very famous throughout tho five 
divisions of India and every neighbouring country. 
He believed deeply in the Three Ratnas, and 
meditated on the Two Sanyas. He was a follower 
of the excellent religion, and belonged to the 
priestly order. But overcome by worldly desires, 
he became seven times a priest, and scven times 
returned to the laity. He was a contemporary 
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of Dharmap4la, and forty years had elapsed since 
his death.” 

The next work mentioned is “the V&kya- 
discourse, in seyen hundred élokas and seven 
thousand words, treating of observation and 
inference, according to the scriptures.” As it is 
likewiso a grammatical work, we can hardly be 
wrong in taking it to be Bhartrihari’s Vdkyapadtya. 

The last grammatical work defies, as yet, all 
identification. Itis called Pina, or Pinya, or Pida, 
or Vina. It contains three thousand slokas by 
Bhartrihari and fourteen thousand in prose by 
Dharmapila. It fathoms the deep sccrets of 
heaven and carth, and treats of the philosophy of 
man (Vinaya P). 

This must suffice for the present, but I hope 
that the work of this Chinese traveller which has 
helped us to fix the date of the Kdéikd will 
soon be rendered generally accessible by a transla- 
tionwhichis now being prepared by Mr. Kasawara, 
and which will throw an unexpected light, 
not only on the life of the Buddhists in the 
famous colleges of Nalanda and Balabhi, but like. 
wise on Buddhism as established at that time in 
the “islands of the Southern Sea.” It wag in one 
of these islands that I-tsing spent a number of 
years and composed his works on the manners of 
the Buddhists on the continent and on the islands, 
and it is important to observe that those islands 
of the Southern Sea do not include the island of 
Ceylon. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOLAR ECLIPSE OF FEB. 10, 780 A.D. 


This eclipse, referred to ante p. 204, as possibly 
being that mentioned in the Morvi plate (vol. H, 
p. 258), has been computed by a correspondent 
with the following results. (The eclipse was an 
annular one (the sun’s semidiametcr being 16° 9° 
and the moon’s 14 5-7), and was central at noon 
in Arabia, a little to the south-west of the Persian 
Gulf, at. 24° 45' N. long. 49° 11 HE. 


Grecnwich mean time h. m.a.m. Long. Lat. 

Partial beginning ... 5 33:1 9° 38 BE, 4° 52'S. 

Central cclipsebegan 6496 6 27 W. 7 57 N. 
middle 8 28°2 42 383 Ky 17 22N. 


8582 48 


9282 67 
Pr 
c 


b2 WH. 24 Q4N. 
8 BK. 33 21N. 
9582 7% 1 I. 46 45 N, 

i; ended 10 68101 20 E. 56 32.N, 
Partial ended ...... 11232 89 Sb WW. 44 42 N. 
The linc thus traced passes close to Kl Katif' on 
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3 Pr. Bihlor informs mo that fragments of Bhartyibari’s 
commentary on the Muhdibhdshya exist in the Royal 
Library at Beri'n and in the Dekhan. 

> The statement in uote 2 p. 254 iy in error owing to 


the Porsian Gulf, Shiraz, Yezd, Meshd, Merv, and 
Bokhara, and the eclipse would becentral in Arabia, 
Persia, and Turkistan, while it would be seon as a 
lurge partial eclipse in tho Panjib and Western 
India. 

In long. 71° E. lat. 23° N. it began at Oh. 55m. 
p.M. (local time), tho greatest obscuration was at 
2h, 21m. p.m. when the magnitude was 0'509 of 
the sun’s diameter, and the end of the partial 
eclipso was at dh. 47m, P.M. J. B. 


De mmeedtieanettmenammed 


NATIVE JIISTORIES OF INDIAN STATES, 


Sir Salar Jung has furnished to the Govern. 
ment of India a list of 224 historical MSS.? of 
which copies are found at Haidarabad, and of which 
‘ranscripts are procurable for Prof. Dowson’s 
supplementary volumes to Sir H. M. Eilliot’s 
Tfistorians of India, in which he is to give the 
history of the Musalman dynasties of the Dekhan, 

ene Sg a 
the ocliptic counncnan having been necd by mistake for 


the conjunction in R. A, 
3 obruayy 23, 1880; seo Allen’s Indian Mail, Oct. 20, 
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In doing so, Sir Sular Jung requests, in return, to 
be furnished with a list ofall similar works obtained 
elsewhere by Prof. Dowson, and ofall the Oriental 
historical works which are found in the librarics 
of the different Native States in India, and in 
Kuropoan collections. 

This is a step in the right direction to revive an 
interest in the past history und local annals of 
Native States, which we hope may be followed up 
by all ofthem. Much has been done by Govern- 
meut for the cataloguing and transcription of rarc 
Sanskrit MSS., and the results have been im- 
portant and valuable. May we not hope that an 
effort will also be made to catalogue tho valuable 
libraries of Persian and Arabic works in India, 
and to secure copies of tho most important and 
least known historical MSS. ? 


AN APPARITION SEEN BY TIE SUPREME 
COUNCIL OF INDIA. 


The Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile has issued 
a second edition of his valuable and interesting 
book on “ Apparitions,” (published by Longmans 
and QOo.,) and in it he gives fresh instances of the 
sceing of spontancons apparitions by persons not 
Spiritualists. In the preface he says :— 

“To am indebted to the kindness of George 
Sparkes, Esq., of Bromley, Kent, for the following 
very singular incident connected with that eminent 
statesman, Warren Iastings, who together with 
Tord Clive and the recently Lord 
Lawrence have done more than any other of our 
great men to found and preserve to our descen- 
dants the finest empire in British India, which the 
Mr. Sparkes informs mo 


deceased 


world has ever scen. 
that one evening, when his great-uncle, Joseph 
Cater, Esq., then secretary to Warren Hastings, 
wag sitting with the Supreme Council of India in 
the Council Chamber of Calcutta, Mr. Shakespeare, 
one of the members, suddenly looked up, exclaimn- 
ing, “ Good God, there is my father!" The whole 
‘ouncil then saw a figure ofan unknown person 
glide through the chamber into another room 
which had no outlet, and disappear. What 
particularly attracted the attention of the Council 
was the fact that the figure appeared with a hat of 
unusual shape, commonly known in our day by 
the neme of “chimney-pot.” The Governor- 
Goneral was so struck with the occurrence that ho 
ordered a minute to be made of the matter, and 
placed in the record-chest; and where it may 
possibly still remain. In course of time a ship 
from England arrived, bringing tho news of the 
death of Mr. Shake spenro’s father; and likewiso a 
cargo of ‘“chi:-noy-pot hats,” thos first ever 
brought to India. . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 

2. Prorer Names (anle, p. 229).—In addition to 
the Note on Proper Names by Mr. G. A. Grierson 
inthe Ind. Antiquary, anto p. 141, I beg to state 
that the following names are given in the Canarese 
country of Maisdr, to children born after tho death 
of two or more immediately preceding, and if not 
already published, tho information may be of 
interest :— 

Tippii—from é/ppé, meaning dung-hill,_—a 
coincidence with “ Gobardhan” in vogue in simi- 
lar cases in Bengal. 

Giriappia—trom gir, a mountain, 

Guudapp&i--from guadu, a rock. 

Kallia—from kallit, a stone, 

Kadappi—from kadé, wilderness, jungle, or 
forest. 

Kappia or Kappanna—from kappa, blackness. 

Besides this, parents and relatives call children 
wso by affectionate terms which in course of time 
are generally adopted instead of their proper 
names. Such terms are— 

Chikit—from chikd, small. 

Puttid or Puttu Rao—trom patfd, small. 

Appanna or Appi Rio—from appd, father. 

Thummii—from tained, younger brother. 

Anuii or Anuappa--from ani, elder brother, 

Sannappa —from saad, small, 

Doddapp& or Doddannaé—from dod, large. 

Pinay add that these names are alsomade use 
of by females, when their husbands go by the same 
names as tho children, and which they are pre- 
cluded from uttering. , 


* 


7. Cruowks.—Vor long, my attention has been 
drawn to the custom of Chowhd so rigidly ob- 
served by the JLindustant or Northern Bréhmans 
and they thus explain its siguification. Tn pre- 
paring his meals the Brahman cleans the ground 
(or gets it cleaned), Graws lines to form an oblong 
or square figure wherein he must placeevery article 
of food to be cooked, including firewood, and when 
he bathes and has once got into the Chaiwhd, he is 
not to come out of it until he has finished his 
meals; butif ho is compelled to come out, the 
food is piven away toa Sddra, and everything is 
prepared afresh. 

They say it is a eustom corresponding with 
Svayanpika in Sanskrit, but the Brihmans in 
this country tako this term to mean ‘to prepare 
his own meals,’ and Chotwhd does not occur in their 
observances. . I shall be glad ifany up-country or 
Bengal Briliman will kindly enlighten me (one 
of them) as to thé full object and observances of 
Chowkd. 

M. R. 'Tivarti 

Chikmaglur, 22nd July 1880. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


Journal,of the American Oviental Socicty, Vol. 
X, No. Il. —Besides an interesting account, by 
Mr. J. Hf. Hall, of a collection of some thirty 
Cypriote inscriptions belonging to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art at New York, with facsimiles 
of these documents, this number contains two 
papers of considerable importance to Sanskrit 
scholars. Profossor John Avery, of Iowa College, 
in his ‘Contributions to the History of Verb- 
inflection in Sanskrit,’ proposes to furnish a gencral 
view of the devclopment of the system of verbal 
infloction in Sanskrit, based on a critical analysis 
and tabulated statemont of the verbal forms of 
representative works of thethree successive periods 
of Sanskrit literature, viz., the Vedic, the Brah- 
manic, und theclassical periods. The works sclected 
for the purpose are the Jtiguveda, the Aitareya- 
Brdhmana, and the Nala and Bhagavadgitd. ‘The 
verbal forms quoted from these works include 
18,216 from the Rik, 7,159 from the Brdhinana, 
and 2716 from the two remaining works. The 
curront arrangement of the present stems or 
‘special tenses’ in ten classes has rightly becn 
discarded and a moro scientific one has been 
aduptod; viz., I, Simple Root class (2nd Indian 
class); IJ, Reduplicating class (3rd Indian); III, 
Nasal classes (5th, 8th, 9th, and 7th Classes); and 
IV, the a-classes (1st, 6th and 4th Indian classes). 
The tenth Iadian class has been thrown together 
with the causatives, ‘Tho author also gives a list 
of the roots found in theso fvorks. 

A still more elaborate paper is the one by Pro- 
fessorC. R. Lanman of Jghns Hopkins University, 
Baltimoro, which contains o ‘Statistical Account of 
Noun-Inflection in the Veda.’ The nominal forms 
(not including, however, tho infinitives, tho verbal 
absolutives,andthe pronominal forms)of the higueda 
are hero put together and scientifically classified 
in the most complete and exhaustive manner. The 
nominal bases or stems are grouped by the author 
in three classes, viz. 1, Stems whose suffixes end in 
vowels; 2, Suffixless stems (including however, 
for convenicnce sake, some bases formed with such 
suffixes as -a), -ij, -if, -wt, -vat); and 3, stems whose 
stflixes end in -t, -2 and -s. The nominal forms, 
brought together under these groups, and further 
classified according to the respective suffixes as 
woll as to gender, number and cae, amount to up- 
wards of 96,000. Tn additional notes, interesting 
inferences aro drawn from these results in regard 
to the relative ages of difforent Vedic texts and 
the different Mandalas of the [tigveda, on the 
whole bearing out the views on these points pre- 
valent among Sanskrit scholars. ‘The authors of 
these papers deserve the hearticst thanke of all 


Sanskrit and linguistic students for the able man- 
ner in which they have carried out their laborious 
researches. 

The Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society No. 2, 
1880, opens with a long paper by Dr. A. F. Rudolph 
Hoernle containinga collection of Hindi Roots with 
remarks on their derivation and classification. 
The collection was originally intended for the 
author's Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages, and the introductory remarks to this 
paper give the substance of the chapter on ‘ Roots’ 
(pp 159-179) of that work. ‘The root of dekh has 
been w subject of controversy; in Késmiri it is 
deshun, Gipsy dikdva, and Singhalese dikanava. 
Childers derived the Pali dakkhati from the Sans- 
krit drakehyatt the future from the root drié, of 
which the prosent is not in usc; and he shewed 
that in carlicr Pali writings it is slways used in a 
future tenso, and only in later times ag a present. 
Pischel supports the views of Childers ; but Weber 
controverts them and derives dekkh from the 
desidorative didrakshate, V. and S. Goldschmidt 
explain it as a denominative from the past participle 
drishta, Dr. Hoornle agrees with Childers and 
Beames that the original form dakh was, in course 
of time, changed to dekh inorder to assimilate it to 
anothcr very common root pekh, also meaning 
“see.” Krom the transitive pair of roots pelh 
and dekh, another similarly assimilated pair pikh 
and dikh aro derived with meanings generally 
intransitive “be seen,” “appear.” ‘Two instances 
of a similur process of derivation from the future 
base of a Sanskrit root are adduced in O. Hindi 
wakh or nankh “destroy,” or “throw away,” 
Skr. natikshya (fut. of nad); and O. Hindi krakkh 
* draw,’’ and H. khech, khaich or khenech * draw," 
Skr. krakshya (fut. of krish). The Sanskrit future 
naitkshyati would be Pr. nutikhai or nakkhai, 
whence in Hindi natikhai or nakkhai with a prosent 
meaning, while it is to be noted that the sense of 
tho root has become transitive. 

The Sanskrit root preksh “ see,’’ becomes pekkh 
or pechehh in Préikrit ; the Skr. fut. base drakshya 
‘will see,” becomes dakkha or dachchha in Prakrit, 
and similarly theSkr. fut. base krakshya or karkshya 
in Prakrit would become kakkha or kachchha; 
and the Sanskrit compound futuro base dkarkshya 
(4+ krish) would become dakkha or dachchha. 
With the insertion of the usual cuphonic y, the 
latter would become dyachchhat or (with the not 
unusual nasalization instead of the reduplication) 
dyatichhai ; and, on Childers’ theory, this might 
be uscd as a present, equivalent to Skr. karshatt. 
Hemachandra in his Grammar (iv. 187) gives 
dyatchhai, ayatchhai, dinchhai as equivalents of 
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karshati: Hindi has ainchai or enchai. Now the 
root krish would yield a Prakrit from kachchhai or 
kafichhai, which, in Hindi, by transferring tho 
lost aspiration of chh to k and by assimilation 
to atnchai and enehat, would result in tho 
modern forms khuittchai or kheichat and khaichai 
or khechat. 

The lists of Roots are arranged in two parts, the 
first contains the primary, and the second consists 
of secondary roots. 

The second paper is on some Coins supplemen- 
tary to Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, by 
C.J. Rodgers, and gives an account of about forty 
previously undescribed coins with two plates. 

The third and last paper is a memorandum on 
Coins ofthe Sung adynasty by H. Rivett-Carnac, 
C.LE., supplementary to Mr. Curlleyle’s paper inthe 
previous number, with 3 plates representing 29 of 
these coins, belonging to Bhanumitra, Agni- 
mitra, Bhatmimitra, Ph&a&gunimitra, 
Bhadraghosha, Sdryamitra, andIndra- 
mitra. Those of Agnimitra seem to be the 
most plentiful. Bhadraghosha, Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac suggests, maybe theGhoshavasu whom 
Wilford supposes to be interpolated as the father or 
predecessor of Vilkrama,and the Bhai mimitra 
of the Pauranik lists of the Kanuwa dynasty may 
be the same as tho king of that name on his coins. 

Tho corresponding part on “ Physical Science”’ 
is chiefly oceupied by a paper on the Water-sup- 
plies of Calcutta. We wonder the many students 
of Physical science in its various branches have 
not established for themsclves a separate Journal. 
Many of them ean have as little interest. in Hindi 
roots, and Sanskrit literature, as the Ortentalist has 
in Calcutta Water-supply or Hebomoie Ttocpstor fii, 
Were those interested in Geography, and the 
Natural and Physical sciences all over India to 
form a Society (it might still continue in connexion 
with the Bengal Asiatic) with branches in Bombay, 
Madras, Ceylon, Panjab, and the North-West, 
each with an energetic Secretary, it might do 
immonse service to science. ‘The branchos would 
holp and incite one another to work, and instead 
of several ill-supported journals, they would be 
able to publish regularly ono really good one, 
representing the work of all, and forming a 
medium of communication between them. Each 
local secretary would bo a sort of joint editor 
under the guidance of tho working editor, who 
would be responsible for the printing and publica- 
tion. A journal of the kind is needed, and would be 
gupported by numbers who care little for the con- 
tents of Part I of tho Journal of the A. S. of Bens 
gal, and who are uot members of that Socicty. 
An Indian journa’ of Physical and Natwral Science 
is a want that might and ought tobe supplicd. 
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In the Journal Asiatiqne for August-Septembor 
1880, M. Harlez gives his sixth and last article on 
the sources of Zoroastrianism. The paper, like 
those that have preceded it, is scholarly, search- 
ing, and satisfactory. His conclusions are sup- 
ported by the most cogent reasoning, while he 
shows thut the carly Zoroastrian writings contain 
no trace of a knowledge of a resurrection of the 
body,—frashokereti, which some authors have 
translated in that sense, meaning properly ‘the 
uct producing immortality,’~-ho points out that 
they do spenk of immortality itself and the 
restoration of the world at the end of time; and 
that, while there are points of apparcnt resem- 
blance between some Zoroastrian doctrines and 
certein leading tenets in the Jewish religion, the 
resemblances only help to shew how independent 
and essentially different were the views of the carly 
Magians and the Hebrews. The real though 
imperfect monotheism of the Zoroastrians differed 
in kind and in its place in the system from the 
absolute monotheism of the Jews, which was the 
very principle of the constitution of their system ; 
creation ey uthilu was the necessary result of the 
fundamental principle of the Jews, whilst by 
the lranians it was attributed to other spirits 
besides Ahuramazda; and Satan, M. Marlez 
shews, has a very subordinate place in the ouc 
system to that of Auromainyus in the other. 
The whole paper deserves to bo translated into 
Minelish. 

M. Gatteyrias gives a translation, from the Ar- 
menian, of an Elegy onsthe sufferings of Armenia 
and the martyrdom of St. Vahan of Kogthén. 
M. Senart follows with a @ontinuation of his study 
of the inscriptions of Piyndasi, giving the fourth 
wud fifth edicts, accompanied by a copy of General 
Cunningham's two plates of the Kapur-di-giri 
inscription. ‘To the miscellany, M. Imbault-Luart 
contributes translations from the Chinese of apo- 
logues, anecdotes, bon-mots, tales, maxims, and 
aphorisms. The part concludes with a notice of 
the Annales auctore Abu Jafar Mohammed thn 
Jarir al-Taubari, published under the supervision 
of M. doe Goeje. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for Oct. 
1880 commences with along paper (pp. 485-541) 
on the carly history of Tibet by Dr. 5S. W. 
Bushell of Peking, being a literal translation from 
the official histories of tho ‘Tang dynasty which 
was founded in 618 a.p. Tho annals contained 
in this paper gover the period from 634 to 866, 
and give us the names of the Tibetan sovereigns 
in their Chinese’ forms, differing considerably 
from thoso in the lists of Georgius, Schmidt, 
Csoma de Korés, and EK. Schlagentweit. The 
following is the list,— 
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av. 634. Chitsungluntsan sent the first 
mission to China. 
650. Ch'ilipapu, his grandson. 
6%. Ch'inushsilun g, his son, aged 8. 
705. Ch’lisotsan, son, aged 7, killed on 
an expedition against Nepéil and 
India. 
—— Chilisulungliehtsan, 
srang-lde-btsan. 
755. Sohsilunglichtsan, son. 
Chiilitsan roigning in 780, 
797. Tsuchihchien, eldest son, 
798. second son 
Cliilitsan, dicd 80-4. 
816. K’olik’ot su, who reigned under the 
title of Yit’ai. 
838. Tamo (Dharma) brother of K’olik’- 
otsu. 
842. Clvilihnu, a nephew of the consort of 
Tamo; civil war. 
819. Shangk’engj¢, declared himself 
tsanp’u; killed by the Uighur 
Turks, 866, 

In an appendix, Dr. Bushell gives rubbings and 
a restoration of an inscription froma stone monn- 
ment in front of a large temple in Lhasa, dated in 
the 2nd year of the Ch'ang- k’ing period (822), and 
engraved both in Tibetan and Chinese. 

Mr. G. Le Strange contributes ‘ Notes’ on some 
inedited coins from a collection he made in Persia 
in 1877-1879. Among them is a tribolos of 
Seleukos Nikator, on the reverse of which is a 
horse drinking or feeding 1 front of Zeus’s feet. 
A drachm of Seleukos [LL (he thinks), bears on 
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the exergue of tho reverse tho letters E®; and 
on the reverse of a drachm of Antiokhos III, 
Great, above the head of the seated Apollo, are the 
letters MEN, | 

In Khorasan he obtained three copper coins of 
Sanwbares, on which he reads—BACIAEYC 
CANABAPHG, instead of ZavaBapos, Among about 
seventy Parthian drachms, is one, apparently of one 
of the satraps of MithridatesTI; onthe oby. 
is a head to the right (usually to the left), bearded 
and bound by a tiara; on the rev. is the usnal 
king scated on a stool, and round him is written 
BAZLAEQS MEPAAOY APZAKOY. On a drachm of 
Artabanos IJ. (like pl. ii, No. 138 Mumism. Orient, : 
Parthian Coins), the inseription reads—fuowWeos 
peyadou Apoakou Georatpou viKaropos. 

Among dinars and dirhems of the Khalifate he 
found a much-clipped dinar of Al-Mutawwakel, 
dated A. UW. 237 and minted at Sana’a; also a rare 
dinar of Beni Aghlab of A. H. 296; and a 
unique dinar of Al Hasan ben al Kasemthe 
Alide. At'Tehran he bought a dinar which proves 
to be a well executed forgery, dated A.IL, 314, 
coined at Ani, and bearing on tho reverse-- 
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Among others aro three dinars of Nuh ibn 
Nasr, the Samanido Amir, of A. TT. 831, 833 and 
397, all differing; a beautiful dinar of Majd al Dau- 
Ich Buych of 892, coined at Muhammadiyeh ; and 
a dirhem of A. IL 181 coined at Ash-Shamiyeh. 

The third and last paper consists of three Pali 
sulfas on the Buddhist Niredra and ‘the Noble 
eightfuld Path,’ by Dr. O. Frankfurter. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


Die Kirene der Trowascnristey, Kin Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Orientalischen) Kirehen, vou Dr. W. Ger. 
mann, (Ciitersloch, 1877.) oe rm 

Meprevan Missions (Daath Mifsionary Lectures —Pirst 
Series) by Thomas Sinith, D.D, (Mdinburgh:; Ty and T. 
Clark, 1480.) 

The Syrian Church of Malabar has often at- 
tracted attention, and has been the subject: of 
numerous papers and even of separate volumes.? 
In the first of the works named above Dr. Ger- 
mann has done good service by going over the 
whole ground again, and collecting into w volume 
of 792 pages all the information available on so 
interesting a subject, and presenting a detailed 
history of these Christians from the carliest times 
till tho present day, 

he vexed question of the origin of the Church 


1 BE, q. Geddes’s Iistory of the Church of Malular, 
1604; La Groze, Hist, du Christianisme des Indes, 1728 ; 
Hough, Mist. of Christianity in India, 1839, vols. 1 and 
Il; Raulinus, Mist. Aecl. Malub. 1745; Lee’s Brief Mis- 
tory; and Whitehouse 4 Lingerivgs oy Light, 1373 ; Js 
W. Etheridge, Zhe Syrian Churches. London : 1840; see 


| 


| 


and the visit of the Apostle Thomas is discussed 
afresh with all the evidences from Syriac and 
other sources, some of which will be new to the 
English reader. For example, from Dr. Land's 
Anecdota Syriaca (vol. J, p. 123) he derives this: 
‘In the year 52 of our Lord Jesus Christ the 
lord Thomas came into Iudia and arrived at 
Mailapur. Here he preached the gospel to many 
whom he made disciples and baptized in the name 
of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit. Thence 
he set out and travelled in Malabar, where he 
reached Moljokare.? He preached also to the 
people ofthis district and there set up an altartothe 
Jord, to whom moreover he gave two presbyters, 
Vroin that ho went to Kutkayet,? where he founded 


aly Ty Ast seed, oe pie aes, Bae. fe 
Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. J, p. 175; Lassen, Ind. Alt. Bd. 
M.S. 1119. as 

4 Elsewhere spelt Maljomkare: this is Malankara, a 
emul] island x the lagoon $8. KE, from Koduigaldr.—Ep. 

3 Kvidently Kottakdyal. 
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a church, as he also did at Irapeli* and Guka- 
maglam’ and Nernam" and 'Tirubokut. Next ho 
returned to Mailapur, where he was stabbed with a 
spear by the unbelievers” (p. 43). 

Dr. Smith in the 7th lecture of his popular little 
volume has made Jarge use of Dr. Germann's 
work, and gives the following version of another 
quotation from the same source (vol. I, p. 12-t)7:— 
“ Afterwards, when 160 truly Christian families of 
Malabar Christians were so long without presbyters 
and Jeaders, a dissention arose wong them, for what 
cause I know not, but someof them renouneed the 
orthodox faith, and others did not. 'Whose who re- 
nounced it were 96 families, and those who retain- 
ed it were 64. At the same time a vision appeared 
by night to the metropolitan of Hdessa, who arose in 
tho morning and went to the Catholicus of the Kast, 
and told him of the vision which he had seen, 
and when the Catholicus had heard it, he sent 
messengers to all the churches and monasteries 
and citics of the diocese, and convoked an assem- 
bly. And when many flocks had inct, with their 
bishops, and with merchants belonging to thein, 
ho told them what the bishop had seen, and related 
to them Jus words. ‘Then one ef them arose, viz., 
amerchant, whose name was Thomas of Jeru- 
salem, who answered, saying, {TP liave ere now 
heard from foreign places and travellers a report 
aboul Malabar and India.’ When the patriarch 
heard this answer, he rose frem his seat, went to 
Thomas, embraced hin lovingly, and thus address- 
ed him, ‘ Lentreat thee my very dear son, to go to 
Malabar, to visit the inhabitants of the eountry, 
and to bring me back word as towhat has befallen 
them.” Therefore Thomas of Jerusalem set out 
for Malabar, and coming to Maljonmkare he saw 
the Thomas-Christians ; and they were mutually 
pleased, the Christians telling him of the state of 
thei affairs, which when ‘Thomas had heard, he 
gave them courage and exhorted them with kind 
words, and straightway he embarked and returned 


inte lus country. On his return he went to the 


patriarch, and said to him, © Lo! L have scen with 
my eyes the Thomas-Christians, and we have 
spoken together with mutual satisfaction, and 
ZL left them hopeful and returned! The patriarch 
answered, § Althongh Tam ready to lay down my 
hfe for them, 1 ask vou to be pleased to point 
out what these my children would have me do for 
them.’ Then he stated to the patriarch what the 


* Yorapalli near Mddapalh, N. BK. from Cochin, - Ho, 

5 Probably the modern Kothamangalam in Cochin, or 
possibly Kajoukambalam at Udiamp?rtr.—Ep. 

® The modern Neranam 8S. W. of Cochin eallod Naranain 
by Meneze. and Nernete by Dulerron.—-ip. 

7 Germaan, pp. B46, in Smith’s Wed. Miss, pp. 255, 256; 
Mar. Gabriel in) he account given to the Rev. J.C, 
Visscher, a Duteh chaplain, Letters from Malbar (17-48) 
makes # similar statement; seo Whitchouse’s Ling. of 
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Malabarian brethren desired, Therefore, not long 
after, yea in these very days, with the help 
of the adorable God, aud by order of the patriarch 
of the Kast, T’homas of Jerusalem, the’'merchant 
went forth again, and with bim the bishop who 
had seen the vision, and at the same time pres- 
byters and deacons, and also men and women, 
young men and maidens, from Jerusalem and 
Bagdad and Nineveh, and they entered into a ship 
and set sail for Malabar, and arrived at Maljomkare 
the year of the Nord 345.” 

Germann devotes the 2nd chapter of his work to 
Pantwneus and his missions the 3rd to.T hc o- 
philusandthis Thomas of Jerusalem; tho 4th 
tothe Manicheans and their connection with 
Malabar; the dthto Rosmas Indicopleuws- 
tesand his mission in o29 a.p. 3; another to the 
Jews in India,&e.; --and the early history is brought 
down, in the first division of the work, to the close 
ofthe middle ages, The second division (pp. 8lo— 
70) gives a careful history of the church from 1498 
to 1873, and is followed by a useful chronological 
table, of which we give the first portion -— 

B.C. 150, Jlindus visit the valley of the fuphrates. 


» ob Alexandria taken by the Romans, o 
rentre of communication, 
» 20. Nikolaus of Damascus met with an Indian 


embassy at Daphne of Antioch. 

»s O89) loa. Lb linbassies of the Tamil Pan. 
dyas of Madura&t and of the ruler of 
Malabar, to Augustus.3 

Wippalus dixeovers the south-west mon- 
SQOn. e 


_ 2 


Jewish trading colonies in India, The 


Black Jews. eélthe Beni-Tsrael. 


we r e ‘ 
AD. 49. King Yodopherres in the Indus valley. 
ei. 62. The Apostle ‘Thomas in fndia. 
oo King Gondopherres or Gundaphorus. 


Claudius  reeeives from 
Ceylon." 


P Brahman pilgrims to tho Island of the 


AY—ot. an embassy 


Whites (Svetadvipa). 

Emievant white Jews build Mahddeva- 
pattanam (Noddingalar), 

2F0. Pantasnus in north-western India. 


cir. 69, 


9 
» wood. Request of the Mdessans for the transfer 
ef the bones of the apostle Thomas 
from Pndita. 
— Thomas the Manichoan sent to India: he 
returns back. 


Light, p. @In. 

8 This seems fo bea mistake; Strabo speaks of ouly one 
embassy tromone hing, Pandion (XV, i. 45 and bt Joras saya 
it was fonr years du the road (list Rou, IV, 12); see 
Prisuds’a Apollo og Ty cis, p. 68.-- fap, 

© Probably about au. 473 conf. fad, Ant. vol. VILL, ps 
338. ~- Kn. 

0 Sea Ind, Aut. vol. IIT, p. 322. 

nu Priaulx (u. sp. OY) indicates 43-47 A.D. 
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cir, 302, Controversy on religion between Hindus 
and Christians in the Huphrates 
valley. 

» 825. John Bishop of Persia and Greater India 
at Nicwwa. 

» 810. Theophilus of Diu visits the congrega- 
tions of the Indian continent. 

» 345. Thomas of Jerusalem takes a Christian 
colony to India. The first native Tndian 
bishop Joscph or Italoho (Ahatalla) of 
Edessa. 

» dof. Theophilus of Din banished and employed 
beyond the Roman territories. 

ap. 360, Theophilus condemned by the Arians at 

Constantinople. 

,», 061-363. Hmbassy to Diva and Serendiva 
under Julian. 

» 864-378. Valens, at the Tomb of Thomas in 

Kdessa. 
— In the 4th century, privileges to Rabban 
Joseph. Rule of the Anjuvannam. 
369, Jewish colony to Majorca. 
P 489. New Jewish emigration to Kodingalur. 
— Quarrel of the White and Black Jews in 
the Sth century. 

Synod of Seleucia, the Persian church 
under Baboous separates from the 
orthodox church. 

» 0900. Temptation and apostacy through Minik- 
javachaka, 

Syriac version of the Bible. The Philoxe- 
nian version for the Jacobites. 

— Privileges granted.to Ravi Korttan, Rule 
of Manigramam. 

» 620. Kosmas Indikopleustes 

Jandia, 

» O60. The bones of the apostle Thomas brought 

to the great church in Edessa. 

. Attempt of the sect to get the Indians 

to have a Monophysite bishop. 

». 670. Bud Periodeutes visits the Indian Chris- 

tians. 

» Theodorus visits the cloister and church 

of the Apostle Thomas in India. 

» 636. The Nestorian Patriarch Jesnjabus Gada- 
lensis sends missionaries to India and 
China. 

Simeon of Persia scts himself freo of 
Seleucia and neglects the Indians. 

Embassy of the Indian Christians to 
the Julianist Bishop Theodorus at 
Alexandria. 

» 700. Persian Christians at Mailapur. 

Pahlavi Cross. 


17 See Burnell’s 8, Ind. Paleog. 2ud ed. p.573 and Ind. 
Ant. vol. IIT, p. 31) if. 

1 Land, Ane- .Syriaca, t. T., p. 125, Viascher, Letters 
from Malabar ‘Madras, 1862), p. 10F .— low. 


“wv 


» 498. 


» O08. 


returns from 


650-660. 


cir. 690. 
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a.b. 778. Before this year the Indians hud an in- 


dependent Metropolitan. 


» 780. Repeated schisms of the Persians of the 
Patriarchate of Seleucia. 

» 800. The Patriarch Timotheus sends Bishop 
Thomas to the Indians. 

— Inthe ninth century, Persians at Kot~- 
tuyam. Pahlavi Cross. 

» $23. Separation between the Christians at 


Kodaingalir. 

» 825. EraofQuilon. Marvin Sapor Iso obtains 
a grant to the Tarisupalli. Sapor and 
Peroz.38 

Shortly before this year the Arab mer- 
chants (Sulaiman) visit Beit-tuma— 
House of 'Themas, 

. Massacre of foreigners in Kanfu in China. 

3. Mission from Alfred the Great to the 

Thomas Christians. 
. A Nestorian missionary sent through 
Thdia to China. 
. John of Tndia (?) at Rome. 
. The Catholicos of Romagyri in India, 
mentioned by Nilos Doxapatrios.™ 
54. Edvisi mentions Jews, Christians, and 
Muhammadans in Dndia. 

,, 1178. Somewhat before this year, Benjamin 

of Tudela at Gincala (Nodingaldr).” 

y 1222. Kstablishment of the Pilgrim societies. 

274. Kazwini mentions Jews and Christians 
at Saimur, 

The Indian governor occupies the build- 
ing of the Church of St. ‘Thomas. 
Mailapur a place of pilgrimage. 

Marco Polo's first visit to India. 

Theodosius Doria and the brothers 

Vivaldi seck a sea-route to India. 

John of Montecorvino in India. Niko- 
laus of Pistoja killed. 

— Marco Polo's return through India. 

cir. 1300. Haitho Armenus on the decline of the 
Indian Christians. 

a.v. 1807. John of Montecorvino, first bishop of 
Cambalik ; seven suffragan bishops ap- 
poiteéd., 

y 1808. Andreas of Perugia and Peregrinus pass 
through India to China. 

», 1310. Menentillus of Spoleto in Upper India 
and Santo ‘Tomeo. 

,, 1320. Four Franciscans martyred at Thing, 

1920-23. Missionary visit of Jordanus to Thiné, 
Supdré, and Bharoch. 

1324-25. Odoricus of Pordenone and James of 
Treland in India, Mandeville. 

16 Conf. Weber in Ind. Ant., vol. Il, p —Hp 


16 Wilson, Lands of the Bible sok re id 678 ; 
mesistor, Script. Avab. p. 185.— 


» Sb. 


» 1288, 
jp: 2200; 
sy teu 


1291-1292. 


Gilde- 
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A.b. 1328. Jordanus consecrated as 
Columbo, 7.e, Quilon. 
» 1330. Bishop Jordanus a second time in India. 
Princo of the Nascarines (Nuzurites). 
- 1332. Tho preaching friars restored by the 
Pope and organized. 


Bishop of 


— Inthel4th century Antonius and Thomas 
in India. 

1348-50. John of Marignola in India. 

cir. 1370. Cessation of the Romish missions to 

China and India. 
— Bakkaraya of Vijyanagar grants land to 

the Church of St. Thomas at Mailapur. 

» 1440. Nicolo di Conti at Mailapur. 

» 1455. Quarrels between the Christians and 
Muhammadans at Mailapur. 

» 1464. Pius El. renews the missionary socicty 

for India. 

Pedro de Cavilhao ag Portuguese Ambas- 
sador in India, 

George and Joseph of the Thomas Chris- 
tians sent tothe Patriarch. Mar Thomas 
and John sent to India with Joseph, 

Joseph accompanics Thomas back to 
Mesopotamia. 

» 1403. Joseph returns back to India. 

» LL97, Vasco da Gama eails for India in July, 

5 L198. In April finds Thomas Christians (?) at 

Melinda. 

Purushottama of Orissa overruns tho 

‘rnatic to Conjeveram, destroys Mai- 
lapur before 1500, : 


oy 1487. 


yy 1490. 


ny LtOR: 


1490-1503. 


This work is by far the fullest yet wrilten on 
the subject, and forms a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge. 

The seventh lecture in Dr. Smith's little volume 
is a popular résumé of the history of the same sect, 
and of the missions to India in the middle ages, in 
which he has tnade use of Dr. Germann’s worl: ; 
his sixth lecture is on the missions to Central Asia 
and China: the others rclate to the more noteable 
missionaries und their work in Europe and Africa. 
They are addressed to the gencral reader, and are 
vigorously written. 


CHivEsE Buppeiism: a volume of Sketches, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Critical, by Rev. Joseph Mdkins, D.D. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1X80. 


This new volume of Triitbner and Co.'s Oriental 
Series is one of considerable value, and, as the author 
remarks, “there is room for new information on the 
entrance, progress, and charactcristics of Chinese 
belief in tho religion founded by Sakyamuni.” 
It is “the fruit of many years’ studics. Some 
parts of it were written nearly twenty-five years 
ago; nearly all is she fruit, of Chinese reading.” 
And whilst Dr. Eitel of Hongkong and Mr. T. 
Watters have in this interval written on the same 
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subject, the anthor’s mode of treatinent is different 
from theirs, and in his revision he jias had the 
advantage of studying their researches, whilst his 
stock of information has been steadily augmented. 
Exclusive of the indexes, &e. the body of the work 
contains 41) pages, and is divided into an introduc- 
tion aud 26 chapters: the first four are devoted 
to a life of Buddha; the 5th to the Patriarchs of 


‘the northern Buddhists; the 6th to the history of 


Buddhism in China; the 7th and 8th to Sehools of 
Buddhism; the @th to its moral system; the 10th 
to the 13th, to the Calendar, Hindu mythology, 
and Buddhist cosmogony; the Lith to the 1th, 
the 17th 
to the 10th, to Buddhist Literature, with speci- 
mens; the 2Oth, to the effect of Buddhism on the 
Sung philosophy ; the 21st, to the Wind and Water 
superstition; the 22nd, to Buddhist phrascology 
In relation to Christian teaching; the 25rd, is a 
notice of the Wu-wei-kian, a reformed Buddhist 
sect originated about 270 years ago; the 2-tth, 
on the popular aspects of Buddhism and Téoism ; 
the 25th, on Sanskrit words in Chinese literature ; 
and tho 26th, on some of the Books and papers 
which have been published in Hurope on Chinese 
Buddhism, hese subjects are not all treated with 
equal fulness and aceuracy, but on most of them 
there 1s inore orless of new information drawn from 
original sourees. Tu the Sth Chapter (pp. 69-86) 
the information respecting the Patriarchs is much 
fuller than we have met with clsewhere. As Mr. 
Beal has eiven a list (ate p. 148), compiled chiefly 
from 'TairAndtha, and @lr. Kdlins’s differs in some 
names, and gives long details about many of them 
we extract here, for pur jwses of comparison, little 
more than the bare Mst, completing it from 
Rémusat’s and Lassen’s (Tad. Alt. Bd. I, 2nd ed. 
S. T200{7) :— 

1 Kasyapa,a Brahman: to him, the Chinese 
allege, was entrusted the deposit of esoteric doc- 
trine, the sytmbol of which, communicated orally 
without books, is tho eeustika. Le tuught for 
2) years. 

2, Ananda, tho son of Suklodana, the uncle 
of Buddha. According to 'Térinitha, he presided 
40 yours 

3. Sastenavisu, Sainakavisa, or Sa- 
naouvasika of Rajagriha. Some say he was a 
Vaisya born at Mathura. Ie went to Manda 
mountain and thence to Iipin (ISandahar), pro- 
paguting the doctrines of Buddhism, about 89 
years before ghe conquests of Alexander. 

4. Upagupta was a native of the Mathura 
country. Some say he was o Sadra 

5 Drikataor Dhritaka, a native of Cen- 
tral India, was given by his father to Upaguptaas a 
disciple, and received to the vows at 20 years old. 


to Images, Monasteries, and Ceremonials ; 
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6. Michaka or Kala was born in Southern 
India. By Kitel he is called Mikkaka, and in 
the San-kiavt-yi-su, Misuchaka. 

7. Vasumitra, who is omitted by Hdkins’s 
authority (see ant», p. 14) also). He was president 
of the synod under Kanishka of Kasmir 
Bc. 153 (2). 

India. 

9 Buddhamitra, converted the king and 

wv Nirgrantha. 


10, Parsva, 
VW. PunayajyaorPunyayasas—the Fu- 


na-yaeshi of Wong-puh, 

2. Asvagosha or Ma-ming, born 
ray, but tanght chiclly at Patuliputra. 
time the king of the Getae Ted an 
besiege PAtaliputra, but was bought off} and got 
Ma-iminyg, Buddha's rice-bow], anda cock that would 
The king 


at Bani. 
Tn his 


army to 


not dvink water having insects in it. 
of the Getae was afterwards attacked by the 
Parthians but defeated them, 

IB. Kapimara spread the Baddhist religion 
in Southern India, Remusat (Wel. Asdaé, tom. I, 
p- 122) calls iin KRabimiara, 

lt. Nagarjuna or Lurg-shu,born ofa Brah- 
man family in Southern India iad. iat. vol. TV, 
p. Lf), was one of the most prolific writers of the 
Mahiyana school, 

1h, Kanndeva, a native of Sonth India, 
murdered by the disciple of an opponent. This is 
the Ar yadeva of other lists (Id. Ant. vol. TV, 
p. 142); Lassen calls hin Nwiadeva, and a Vaisya. 


16. Raihulata or Ricurata, a native of Na- 
o 
pila. a 
17. Sanvhanandi of Sravasti, the son of a 
fon) 
king. 
18. Sangkayasheta or Gayasita, a 


13; Jnhien 
5) places 


native of northern India. Ife died p.c. 
(Mém. sor les. Cont. Qeeid. tour. Ll, p. 
this B.c. 7-4. 


19, Kumarada or Kumarata, died an, 
23. 

20. Jayata; born in, northern Tndia, died 
tt ay? 

21. Vasubhanda, generally made contem- 


porary with Praditya the son of Vikramaditya (Ind. 
Ant. vol. LV, p. 142 4.); he died a. bp. 1752 
Manura or Manorata,—was 
skilled in the analysis of alphabetic sounds, and 
was recommended by a Jearned Buddhist, named 
Yaya, to proceed to Western and Southern India 
to teach Buddhism; and Dr. Wdkins thinks he 
wold aid in giving alphabets to the T 


well 


t).) 
ae ons 


Tamil and 


The Po-tsu-Prang-ki, which, to fill up the vacancy, 
mentions Madhyantika, a disciple of Ananda who converted 


Kadir. 


8. Buddhanandi, a native of Northern 
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other languages. He found Western India under 
the control of king l'eda. Ife afterwards went 
“to the kingdom of the Indian Gotae, who, 
retreating westward before the Hiung-nu, 3.c. 
180, conquered tho Panjab and Kaginir in s.p. 126, 
Manura taught in Western India and Ferghana 
inthe third century a.p. We is the author of the 
Vibhdsha Sdstra.’? Others place his death in 
167 a.v, 

23. ILaklena or Padmaratna of the country 
of the Getaec (Yue-ti ~Kandahar ?) ; he went to 
Central India and died 209 a.p, 

vt Singhalaputra, a native of Central 
India, the Aryasinha of other accounts (Rémn- 
sat, whe sap. p. lbs; and Lassen; see also ante 
p. 149). He went to Ni-pin (Kabal 2) where he was 
beheaded by the king, Dassen places his death 
between 240 and 285 4.9. Some terminate the 
list, of great teachers here. 

25, DBAasiasitaor Naisagata, a Bedhiman and 
native of Kandahar; he travelled in Central and 
Southern India, and died a.p. 328. 

25. PutnomitaorPunyamitra, a Ksha- 
tiriya of Southern India. Ile visited Kastern 
Tndia, and died a.p, 338. 

27. Prajytatara,a native of Central India, 
wha travelled in the south and instructed Bodhi- 
dhartna the second son of the king. Tle ascended 
the funeral pile a.p. £57, 

23. Bodhidharma left Southern Tudia for 
China in Ao. 526, where he died (see ante p. 149). 

This last was the founder of the coutemplative 
school in which the distinction of virtne and vice is 
Jost. The teaching of this school, so prevalent in 
China, says Dr. Mdiking, “has failed to produce high 
morality among its votaries, The mass of the 
people have gained from Buddhism the notion of 
v futuro retribution, but what is the use of this 
when the promised state beyond death consists 
merely of aclumsy fiction P The metempsychosis, 
administered by a moral fate, has only provided 
them with « convenient means for charging their 
sinfulness aud their misfortunes on a former life. 
What virtne the people have among them is duo 
to the Confucian system. Buddhism has added 
to it only idolatry, anda false view of the future 
state, but has not contributed to make the people 
more virtuous” (p, 290).- “Thongh the Buddhists 
have good precepts they are very much neglected 
cron inthe teaching.” Tts moral code “is feeble- 
pees itsel? compared with the Confucianist.” 

The educated Chinese despise the popular deve- 
lopment of Buddhism, “as consisting of image 
worship and procuring for moncy tho protection 





na ttre e+ 


2 The 20th and 2J)st aro omitted by the Fo-tsu-lung-kt 
followed by Dr. Kdkins. 
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of powerful unseen beings.” The “ Sucred Edict” 
cites the judgment pronounced by Chu Hi, the 
philosopher and critic of tho Sung dynasty, 
saying, “that the Buddhists care nothing for 
heaven or earth, or anything that goes on around 
them, but attend exclusively each to his single 
mind. They are then condemned for fabricating 
groundless tales of future happiness and misery. 
They are charged with doing this only for gain, 
and encouraging for the same object the large ga- 
therings of the country population at tho temples 
ostensibly to burn incense, but really to practise 
the worst forms of mischief” (p. 152). 

Such being the Chinese opinion of Buddhism, 
we can easily understand that the intellectual 
vigour once connected with it is now dead, past all 
hope of resurrection. 

The work of Dr. dking will be found replete 
with information respecting the history and tencts 
of Buddhism in its northern form of devclopment. 
It is somewhat defective in parts, from the incom- 
pleteness of the author's knowledge of Southern 
Buddhism : but this will hardly mislead the reader. 


Lrs Revisions ct wes Lancves de PIxpr AnNcraise, 
par Rohert Cust (Bibliotheque Orientale Elzévirienne ; 
Paris: Jf. Leroux, 1880), 


A Skeren of the Moprrn Languages of the Vast 
INDIFS, accompanied by two lnuguage-mups, By Robert 


N. Cust. (London: Tritbner & Co. 1873.) 

Mr. Cust is an old Indian of superabundant 
energy if not of accurate scholarship. The first of 
the works before us is a tersely written little 
volume, not very learned, but pleasant reading for 
any spare hour. The author's long residence in 
Tndia has given him opportunitics, of which he 
has availed himsclf, to becomo acquainted with 
the present popular religious behefs of the coun- 
try, and the first part of tho volume contains 
many remarks and suggestions founded on per- 
sonal observation that thoroughly deserve the 
attention even of advanced students of the his- 
tory of the development of the religious sects 
in India, while the book as a whole will supply 
» good deal of information ina poplar form. Lt 
is not, however, in all cases so accurate as refer- 
ences to the latest authorities might have enableu 
the author to make it. 

Tho chapter or section on the languages ts of 
the most popular character, and reads like a 
magazine article. There is no index, and the only 
two foot-notes in tho book, one at the beginning 
of each part, give an undigested list of books and 
authors on the subject of cach; had these lists 
been given in more detail they would have been 
useful to the student in looking for what he might 
want. Amone the authorities on page 2 is *'I'ree 
and Serpent Worship, by John Fergusson :”’—we 
do not know ‘“Jobn.” References might also 
have been given eithor as foot-notes, or at the end 
of cach part to the authorities for important state- 
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ments, and to fuller discussions on points of 
interest which there was not room to do more than 
refer to in so small a volume. 

The volume of Triibner’s Oriental Series on the 
Modern Languages has already been some time 
before the public. It is a much more ambitious 
performance, but like the other its value is much 
less than it might have been from the want of re- 
ferences. The subject is much too largo to be 
discussed satisfactorily in a volume of 200 pages, 
inclusive of seven appendices ; and the class of stu- 
dents to which a book on the languages of India 
would be really useful, want not merely a brief 
general outline of the various families of languages 
and their branches and subordinate dialects such 
as could be compressed into a volume lke this, but 
also full details of the literature of the subject as 
connected with cach branch and dinlect. This is all 
the more needed as many statements in this volume 
seem much in want of verification or correction, 

We can only afford a short’) specimen of Mr. 

Just’s style and inode of dealing with the separate 

languages, After giving the boundaries of the 
Marathi language, according to the late Dr. John 
Wilson, he says (p. 58) :—* OF this language there 
is a Dictionary by Molesworth and Candy witha 
Preface by Wilson, Of ordinary Primers there 
are many, and in 1868, a Student's Manual has 
been published by a native of India anonymously, 
based on scientific principles, and with a Preface 
of importance... . Although it possesses 20,000 
words, it has admitted a great many Joan-words 
from Arabic, Persian, as well as Sanskrit. No 
Inscriptions are found init. The Orthography ia 
untixed. Tt is descrilaed ag copious without order, 
energetic without rule, and with no fixed standard 
of classical purity... She dialects of the table- 
land are opposed to th8se of the coast below the 
Cihats or tho Konkan. IT have tricd in vain to get 
precision... The tableland round Poona is the 
centre of the Desi, and to the South is the 
Dakhini. The Dialeet of Nagpuri is separate.” 
The Konkant of the Goa territory, he adds, 
“known as Goadesi or Gomantaki, is illustrated 
by a large Literature formed by the Jesuits, con- 
sisting of a Grammar in Portuguese, and a Chris- 
tian religious book called Pardn, the work of a 
Jesuit named Estuva, said to have been Stephens, 
an nglishman.” 

Now this might all be retailed table-talk : the 
high character of Molesworth and Candy's Dic- 
tionarics ought to have been indicated: some of 
the best of the many Marathi Grammars in 
English, and Krishna Sdstri Godbole's excellent 
scicntific one in Marathi, might at least have been 
named ; somo of the statements following are in- 
correct and others sadly want“ precision,” while the 
vagueness of the information about Father 'Thomas 
Estovac (f 1619)! 1s hardly creditalle to the author. 


2 See Ind. Ant. vol. VII, p. 1, 
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Woe are glad to sce a first attempt at a hand- 
hook on so interesting a subject, and hope it may 
yet be recast and thoroughly corrected so as to be 
a trustworthy guide to the student, supplying him 
with a basis of fact, and directing him to the best 
information on all details, while mapping out 
clearly tho many blanks that have to be filled up 
by future labourers. 





The Cowmenrarizes of the Gnrrar Aronso Datno- 
QUERQUE, second Viecroy of India, translated from tho 
Portuguese edition of 1774, with Notes and an Introdue- 
tion by W. de Gray Birch, F.R.S.L. vols. L—38. London: 
Printed for the Hukluyt Society, 1873-80. 


The volumes of the Hakluyt Society, established 
for the purpose of printing rare or unpublished 
voyages and travels, arc not offered for sale in the 
usual way, and it may not be out of place here to 
inform our readers that the volumes issued for the 
year are only obtainable by subscribers who pay a 
guinea per annum in advance.* Usually two 
volumes are published annually, so that since 1848, 
sixty-two have been issued, including such valu- 
able works for Indian readers as the Maruela de- 
seribed by Friar Jordanus ; Travels of Ludovico dt 
Vorthema; Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither ; the 
Three Voyages of Vuaeo da Gama, &c. 

The Commentaries of the Qreat Afonso Dalbo- 
querque were compiled by his natural son, from the 
despatches forwarded to the king D. Manoel, and 
were first published iu 1557. A second edition 
corrected and uugmented by the author was issued 
in 15762; and the third, which is the text here 
translated, was prepared by Nicolao Pagiarini and 
published in 1774, containing several original des- 
patches and letters written by the hero himself, 
It was intended that the tifanslation should have 
been contained in three volumes, but a fourth will 
be required to complete if, as the third, which was 
to have contained Parts IIL and LV of the Portu- 
gnese edition, only brings us down to the end of 
Part Ill, which concludes with the departure of 
Afonso Dalboquerque for the Straits of the Red 
Sew in pursuance of his inténtion of conquering 
Ormuz wnd establishing Portuguese rule in that 
part of Persia. 

The translator prefaces cach volume with leugthy 
and most valuable introductions on the character 
of Dalboquerque, the foundation, rise, progress, 
and decay of the Portuguese empire in India, and 
bibliographical information in reference to the 
Indian cycle of Portuguese Literature." And the 
volumes are illustrated with valuable facsimiles 
of old maps and portraits from MSS. in the British 
Museum, 

“There is no doubt,’ says Mr. Birch, ‘‘ that 
whoever will give some time and atécntion to the 
learning of Portugueso will find his Inbour amply 
requited by the advantages to be derived from the 
great mass of literature which the language 


a tg Geer netomy 
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1 The Society's agent is Mr. Richards, 37 Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Ina Fields, London. 
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possesses.” And we heartily join with him in the 
desire to see more translations of standard Portn- 
guese historical works. ‘The true position of the 
English rule in India,” he adds, “and the tradi- 
tions it maintains, the point of view from which 
it is looked upon by the nutive races, can nover 
be rightly understood until a better knowledge is 
acquired concerning the first impressions conveyed 
to, and made upon, the minds of the inhabitants 
by the first Kuropean nation which effected any 
extensive settlement amongthem. This fact alone, 
one out of many quite as pertinent which might 
be adduced, onght to convince us of the im- 
portance of examining the classical literary pro- 
ductions ofa nation justly celebrated at all times 
for enterprise and military prowess.” 

We trust the publication of the conelnding 
volume of these most instructive Commentaries 
will not be long delayed. They form a very 
valnable addition to the history of the Western 
Coast of India. Any attempt to analyse their 
contents would occupy more space than wo can 
spare: we must refer readers to the book itself. 
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Kauswvopl-Manotsitna, by Rimachandra Bhikéjf Gun- 
jikar and Kfginfith Pandarang Parab. (Parts 1-. 6.) Bom- 
bay, Nirnayasfgur Press. 


This publication, when complete, is to contain 
the textof the Stddhdnta-Kaumudé with a Marathi 
commentary by the first named editor; further 
Piuini’s Séfras printed continuously, and a second 
time with the a@nurrittia (or words supplied from 
preceding sztras) compiled by the same scholar ; 
the Gana and Dhdtundthas, the Pdnintya Sikshd 
andthe Unddisitras ascribed to Sikatiyana (edited, 
with Ujjvaladatte’s commentary, by Aufrecht) ; 
SAntanava’s Phitstitras (edited bby Kielhorn) ; 
Katyayann’s Velritikas; and indexes by Kastnath. 
Though all these works are already accessible to 
scholars in one form or another, it will no doubt 
be useful to native students to have them com- 
bined in a cheap and handy volume. Most of the 
works mentioned are already finished, and a few 
more parts will complete the compilation. In the 
place of tho first reprint of Panini’s Sitlras, the 
editors would have done better to have given them 
in alphabetical order, with the Viirttikas in smaller 
type, worked into the same list. In the Gana- 
pétha, various readings are given in brackets after 
the respective words; but the list is apparently 
a mere reprint of the one contained in Boehtlingk’s 
edition of Panini, a semblance of originality boing 
effected by the rather ingenious expedient of an 
interchange of Boehtlingk’s various readings with 
his respective gana-words. Though we are far 
from imputing to the editors any intention to 
mislead others in this respect, we think it would 
have been as well if they had oxplained the nature 
of this part of their publication. E. 
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p. 3l5a, 1. 12, for Bakkaraya read Bukkard&ya 
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